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KEPOETS 


OF THE 


I’KOUKESS OF Al'l’LlED CHEMISTRY. 


I'L'ANT AND MADHINKRV. 

By W. H. Coleman, I'M.C., 

• Vlumical Engineer, Gkisgtio. 

The year 1922 suffered from very consid(u-able industrial depression, 
as dief 1921, and this is pr()l»al)ly the reason why it has ))ecn a 
comparatively poor year in new developments of chemical plant 
^ind machinery. 

The greaCadv^Fes made during the war years and immediafleiy 
aftar avere, no doubt, in a large part due to the increasc4 output 
aii chemicals and allied products which was called for and the 
consequent working of all plant at its fullest capacity. aFrom this 
intensive worlaing it resulted that defects in design and construction, 
andjp adapjation to the end in view, were very forcibly impressed 
on both the work’s manager and the engineer as Mell as upon the 
owner and fostered the spirit of invention of new, and improvement 
of existing, plant, and, as there was plenty of money available, little 
hindrance was felf from this cause. 

Taking the foregoing remarks into consideration, it is not to be 
wondd^ed at that the past year has been so little remarkable for new 
ideas about plant. At the same time a good deal of steady progress 
has been made, especially in detaHs. 

Perhaps the most outstanding advance during the year has been 
tlM|develapntg|»t of machinery for what may be described as ex¬ 
tremely fine griiHling. The advances made in jolloid chemistry 
have focussed much attention upon the enormous influence which 
speciflfe surface has upon the properties of solids and liquids. The 
chemical a»d electrical methods of dispersion are not very suitable 
for large-Scale or ftianufacturin^ work,* and a considerable amount 
♦f attention has Hhen devoted to effecting the disii^gration or 
dispersion of solids uifa liquids by«meckani(?al attrition, .^ong 
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forward fo- this purpose the Pfausoa 

rSll^to investing; this machine wS^ 

reieired to last yf r, but considerable developments have %inM 

for^ul Tt’iW available 

a Sufct of a ^“grating to produce' 

pa?Ses th/t fh ultra-microscopic 

f>econductedinaliJdftiediuL , 

bquEither «>«c(^th a suitable 

'•the mill a folir!"''-T-^" P«««cd through 

. Another miH having the sairobfeot in 

I'y^^aro/'IrpiCthr^r ‘’® ‘^W^^c^js forced 

formed between’ the’lawelled annular space 

s':,r;:z~:~SS^ 

opening is capable of very fme ad ustment W " 

screw, and the sneed ““P'^^cnt by a micronometer 

paf^ieles of va;y’^^ng dlreS of" varied ^required, so that 

the above maelL/s are said to taI 

maSI^'\'i,J‘'„rorter“ 

ofthfSJbmt’anllTaf somewhat, the strict meaning 
like “ s^a gd ■ vet 1 '"‘=l“de a notice of a material 

with air or other gases in which the”"^’ ’ mixiures 

enabling them toTe rrcov ertt prapoetions, 

*V., 1922^^4358. 
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Ttixi turn uiommme, 

*) " 

Ijroportion, as for instance, smelter smoke, and t&e 8ulph& dicSkide 
is regained by heating the^saturated gel. It Ifas been*applied to 
the Ifecovery a%d refining of,petroleum oils* and forms a veiy 
efficient substratum or support for catal 3 rtic materials. 

Another substance which may also be referred to here is “ benton¬ 
ite,” a p^uliar kind of clay found in Wyoming and (California 
in the United States and in some parts of Canada. The special 
properties i7hich distinguish this clay ar^ its ability ^0 absorb 
nearly three times its weight of water, and its very great adsorptive 
power for colouring matters. It is this last property which is of 
interest in cherilical industry, as it has been successfu^y applied 
to the de-inking of newsprint. 

The utiUsation of the water resources of the country has occupied 
the attention of the authorities for some time, anti, the publication 
of thermal Rgport of the Water Power Resources Committee* is 
of considerable interest. It is estimated that over 200,000 kw. 
continuous output could be obtained at an economic rate from 
certain undeveloped resources in Great Britain, chiefly in the 
Scottish Highlands, this is equal to about 40% of the power station-, 
•utput of Great Britain for the year 1917-1918, and if this were 
utililed it would enable a saving of some 3,000,000 tons of coal per 
year to be made. The Committee recommends that a Water Com¬ 
mission should be set up to obtain further data on the questmen, 
and also iji investigate the possibilities of utilising the powftr of 
the Jbides. 

, In connexion with the foregoing, the paper on the Generation of 
Steam by‘Electricity, read at Montreal by E. T. Kaelin, chief 
engineer to «the Shawinigan Water and Power Co.,* is of great 
in^gfesl. particulars are given of a plant in which the water itself ^ 
formed the resistance, and it is staW that the manipulation of a 
properly installed system is simple and safe, that the equipment is 
inexpensive and requires very little space in comparison with its 
capacity. ' 

Practical experience had shown that an efficiency of 98% net 
could be obtained, and that 1 kw.-hour was equal to about 3-12 lb. 
of steam. The importance of these figures lies in the fact that if 
the water power of the Highlands is to be used for chemical manufac- 
times the way is now clear in which the steam, without which ver^ 
4^ chemicid^ndustries can be carried on, may be obtained-with a 
comparatively «imple plant, and at a reasonable outlay, without 
h^ng to carry cOhl to districts which are not'too easuy reached 
from even the nearest coal fieldsb 

The he&ting and cooling of all kinds of materials forms an almost 
inseparable part* of most prosesses «f chemical industry. Up to 

• J.,*1922* 63b. 

• J ., 1922, 94b, 412b. 
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receSlt tfinen, M'hfenever a temperature above 100° C. bas' been 
required, Hlgh-presHjire steam or direct jire has been used with tha 
consequent risks of^explosion and ^e if the materials undergoing 
treatment were of an inflammable nature. The method which is 
taking the place of these systems is that of heating indirectly, by 
means of'an oil of high flash and boiling points. 

In ijtxo Merrill system of indirect heating a suitable petroleum, 
oil is used as the mctlium ; the .system consists of a fuiftace providpd 
^with k coil in which the oil is heated, a pump by which the oil is. 
circulated, and a (siil of ]ii))e arranged in a suitable manner in the 
vessel thaj contains the material to bo heated. These three parts 
are connected together by a ])iping system in which is included an 
exjiansion'vessel, open to the atmosphere, so that no great increase 
of pres.sure canvoccur. The furnace may, if desired, be placed in 
another building so as to be comjfletely isolated ffom thq vessel 
which contains the material to be heated, thus avoiding all risks ‘ 
of tiro. Any difference of tem})crature that is desired may be 
maintained between the circulating oil and the material being ^ 
•heated so that the rat(! of heating is under perfect control. Any 
tcrajieraturt! u}) to about 315° C. can be obtained with the oils now 
in use, and the systmn is particularly suited for such operatiohs as 
gum running, varnish making, and distilling inflammable liquids. 

ilercury vapour has beens'liroposcd as a heat-carrying medium,* 
but the high cost and its poisonous properties *wuld ecem to be 
rather against its extensive use. »•- 

A somewhat novel method of heating various materials, buti.. 
chiefly ajipKed to distilling tar and to cracking oils, consists in 
forcing the tar or other material below the surface of molten lead 
or other suitable metal kejit at the desired temperi{ture. IThe 
jiortion which is vapourised is passed on to a condenser, or to another 
vessel for treatment, and the non-volatile portion is removed from 
the surface of the molten metal, either flowing away through a 
trap if it is liquid, or if solid or viscous, being removed by a scraper. 

A good number of patents have been taken out for improvements 
in furnaces of all kinds, chiefly concerned with details of structure, 
flues and regenerators, etc. These do not call for any particular 
notice, but mention should perhaps be made of the “ Fusion patent 
rotary retort."* , 

It consists of an outer horizontal tube, rotated on.rollers, wMT 
an inner^ ooa.\ial, tube, and provided with sfiecial gaS-tinht 
connexions at the ends. A shaft passes eccentrically through the 
tube, and a number of hammerslare suspended from the Shaft, so 
that as the tube rotates the hammer heads are carried ^me little 
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jiay rouna tne periphery, and at last fall back xo xnc lowest position, 
•and in so doing they strik%a glancing blow upiJn anytifSng in their 
patfi, keeping the tube free fjom scale and (j^posits of all kinds, 
as well as breaking up the material being treated, and preventing 
it fritting together. The outer tube is heated externally, and the 
material passes first through the inner tube and then thfough the 
, annulaT space between the tubes. The furnace is intended pgmarily 
fijr retortin^^ale and coal, but should bo applicable to ?)lher uses. 

Cooling and refrigerating machinery has received the’usua^ 
amount of attention, to judge from the patent literature. The phiet 
new idea to be noticed is the claim by R. Plank,’ in a ppier on the 
effieiency of compression refrigerating machines, that he can get 
j^i increase-of 18% in cooling efficiency at the cost of an increase of 
only 7% in power consumption, by further compii'ssing and again 
cooliiif the pneviously compressed and cooled gas or condensexl 
’ lujuid medium. We are not told what is the extra expenditure of 
capital, upkeej), cooling W'ater, etc.—}>oints st) often omitted by the 
inventor, but which the manufacturer must consider most carefully 
if he is to make fi profit. ’ • 

* H^at insulators arc, or should be, of very great interest to the 
chemical manufacturer, the waste of heat in many ^f the smaller 
factories being often very great, not only by loss by radiation from 
hot surfaces, b^t also by leakage of heat into vessels and chambers 
which are'rcquircd to be maintained at low temperatures. *Two 
rtTUttirials are referred to in a pajier by E. Griffiths and J. H. Awbery,® 
■read before the Faraday Society. One is “ expanded rubber,” or 
rubbeiyn a highly cellular form, with a density of only 0^6 (ordinary 
vulcanised rdbber has a density of l-o), the other is Balsa wood from 
Ecuador, » cubic foot of which weighs only from 5-7 to Sffilb.,, 
again-st 45 lb. for mahogany ; it has also the further advantage that, 
although it has little strength, it can be worked with ordinary wood¬ 
working tools, wffiich is not the case with cork. 

Among the smaller pieces of ap})aratus that are likely to be 
servjpeable to manufacturers may be noted the very useful and 
])ortable dew point hygrometer, described by J. W. Hinchley at the 
Society's Annual Meeting,’ and the useful piece of apparatus for 
rapidly calibrating the capacity of storage and other vessel^ 
^described a^ the same meeting by J. W. •MeUavid.” The latter 
a^aratus, which weighs complete only about 26 lb., and is consc- 
qwntly very portt^le, consists of a-small vessekon a st^pd, which 
can jie kept full of water to a constant level by means of an overflow, 
and whicb has an outlet provided*with a nozzle of definite aperture. 

’ Z. Jfts. KdUeiM., 1921, 28, 157 : *922, 489a. 

' 1922? 474*. 

• J., 1922, 242t. 

w J., 1922, 295t. 
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reboots tub 1>T>nnt»« ™. 

PPUED 0HEM13TEY. 


The hme 6i outnow ot a deflnite quantity of liouid from « 

reLlw^a timeataken to fill it^to various lewis. From'the 
The applicat^n^*^fth°^^*^*‘**°^ ^ constructed. 

coking propcS rttinl treatment of coal to iqiprove ite 
treatmSifS “ caliche ” for to apply the process' to the 

The' product.nT f% ^ ^ recovery of sodium niOfate. 

Vmall onefoTlmta 

growing of sugar OTvstalLn^®* “ receivmg more attention. The 
Lown^.uf if been 

chemical ploducts generally A satiriLJ'^®^ f ® bwn applied to 
is caused to flow^slf Iv throiurif/ * solution of the pure salt 

crystals, which are kept in coW trough filled with small 

giving the tfuS an ll«f 'i agitatipn, by 

thecfystals Ssi „ T^T'■ ‘^ese conditionV 

product is obtained which ha^'f t^onf "a *' ®"°*ber, and a 

■which is free from incluslls of , ^ appearance, but 

very purti. inother liquor, and consequently 

andf,reiirrf!fi„g”Lf",^^ 8^“®’ glucose, 

diojeide, have ITn S £ T f as carbon 

oil tanks etc. • they are now I o'"'* +*'”j extinguishing fires in 

liquids from storage v^wr^f? ^ 

results. A note niav b, T i ’ ^ x "^^ry satisfactory 

U.S.A. Burtuu of Mine! <,„ • ! *be warning issued by the^ 

fire-extinguishing agent ^ Thev earbon tetrachloride as a 

at a dangerous conf oil ^^'y phosgene 

enclosed ^ 0 ^ “ e6pecfa%.,in 

of plant of varfi!'k1nds^hav!*t^** materials for the construction 
Groaves.Walk™ds "tLfjni *be year. A. F. 

remains rigid on hoatinc and „ a stable aluminium silicate, 

degrees off mSg Jf h ^"*bin a few 

temperature, and a low en!eii f constant volume at'high 
does not spall easily It is expansion, and consequently, 

fUfficiently^hTempcrlre f ^ bumped at a 

Basa-lt, whfch has^a hinh ’ *!® *'"P®*yiuus to slags and metals, 
ibout 1300“ C without loln^+f melted 

rito moulds t; 2m feiZafT T* 

Bechanically by insertinir imn ^b'^b can be strengthened 

.tone.« . ^ ^ H-^mforcing rods into the molten 

When and where wood can be obtained at a reasonaWw nric« it 

“ i.. 1022 ,*' 413 t. 

“ Jt. 1922, 263 b. 
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offers o'ertain advantages as a material for the construction of 
chemical plant, especiall]| for tanks, vats, »nd pipes. It is no! 
liaBle to electiolysis, as is fjequently the cKse with metal pipes, 
it is a poor conductor of heat, and withstands weak acid solutions 
quite well. Some very interesting data about the properties of 
wood an^ ideas for the construction of w’ooden chemical plant of 
varioifs kinds will be found in a paper by C. S. Robinson.**^. 

. Anyone wlfo has trouble with corrosiom of pipes will find much 
useful matter in the paper by J. W. Shipley,” which, although 
concerned with the corrosion of iron and lead pipes in certain 
alkaline soils in Canada, contains a good deal of matter which is 
of general interest on the question of corrosion. 
p “ Stainless steel,” or high chromium steel, if it were, not so expen¬ 
sive, should be of considerable use in the construction of chemical 
plantf as it rndthstands the action of caustic liquors, ammonia, 
copper sulphate, and nitric acid. Strange to say, it is attacked 
by acetic, citric, lactic, and tannic acids, but withstands vinegar, 
lemon juice, sour milk, and tannin extracts which contain these 
acids.” Stainless steel has its resistance to corrosion increasdl 
’ by Jiardening, and it withstands high temperatures without excessive 
loss of strength. 

The process of forming a skin or alloy of aluminium on the surfaco 
of iron, sjeel apd other metals known as ” calorising,” is claimed to 
protect the metal against the oxidising action of flue gases at 
temperatures up to nearly 1000° 0., and should find many applica¬ 
tions. , 

Tl'.g useful work of the British Association of Qllemical Plant 
Manijactufers has been continued, and they have issued a report 
on the standardisation of jacketed pans, and on the applicability 
of nickel for use in the construction of chemical plant.'* 

A good deal of very useful work has been carried out by various 
investigators, ijhich wilt be helpful to all those who have to desi^, 
construct, or use many kinds of plant. The list of references which 
foljpws will be of interest. It would seem to be desirable that 
some authoritative body should undertake collection of data of 
this kind, and carefully sort it out, rejecting anything that is 
not satisfactory. All that is of value should be made available 
for reference under the proper headings, and the gaps indicated 
^o that research might proceed on useful lines and a great deal 
af duplication of work avoided. 

Work on the flowing subjects has appeared during the year :— 
Researqlins on heat transfereftce (W. H. McAdams and T. H. 

“ S. Ind. Etig. Chem., 1922,14, 807 » J., 1922, 619a. 

*y., 1922, 31 It. 

^'•Cbem. and Metr Eng., 1922, 87. 532. 

»• J., 1922, 52b. 
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Frost,F. R. Bichowsky,** and "W. G. Whitman and J. L. Keat«'*) 
the control ‘jf industrial heating processes (J. A. Doyle*®), th< 
efficiency of steam p^e coverings (C. J^keman**), volume of <iii 
required for diyiiig (IJ. T. Mitchell**/, the boiling *pomts of sail 
solutions (H M. Baker and V. H. Waite**), the general problem ol 
evaporatioc (J. W. Hinchlcy**), the evajioration of a liquid into « 
gas (W. K. Lewis*''), distillation and rectification (L* Qay*®) 
relation ^jot'-A'cen the composition of vapour and liqui^j« distilling 
columns (E. I’iroii*’), vtfpour pressures, heats of vaporisation and 
rtirves from which theoretical columns may be designed, and then 
effieielicies calculated (W. K. Lewis and H. 0. Webpr*®), cfficiencj 
of fractionifiing columns (W. A. Peters, jun,*'), tar distillation 
(W. A. Wajnisl(!y‘“), design and working of ammoniacal liquoi 
stills (P. Parrish'"). J-leferencc only has been made to above work, 
as it would be inipos.sible to do more than pick out points here and 
there, but anyoiu! who is in any way interested in any bf the subjeett 
should refer to the original publications. 

” J. 1ml Em/. Chem., 1!»22, 14, 13 ; J., 1922, 270a. 

**/tiV/., 1022, 14. ()2. t 

>" Ilml, 1022, 14, ISO ; J., 1922, SLOa. 

*" Ilml., 1022. 14, ion-). 

*> Em/inarim/, 1022, 114, J55 ; ./.. 1922, (!97a. 

*■* Clwm. ami Mel. Em)., 1921, 25, 108S ; J., 1922, 43a. 

** .Amc'r. Insl. Cliein. ling.; j^l»1922, S7 a. 

•**rf., 1022, 242 t. 

'‘'‘('linn, ami Met. Eng., 1022, 27, 112 ; J.. 1922, 885a. 

*• (’him. a Iml, 1921, 6, 507 ; J., 1922, 43a. 

** llhem. ami Met. Eng., 1022, 26, 317 ; J., 1022, 230a. 

*»y. 1ml. Umj. (them., 1022, 14, 485 ; J., 1022, 573a. 

*• Ibid., 102t. 14, 470 ; J., 1922, 610a. 

1022, 200t. 

’‘J., 1922, 220t. 
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FUEL. 

JoHN^tVl. Cobb, C.B.E., B.Sc., and H. ,T. Hodsman, 

M.B.E., M.Sc., F.I.C., 

Department oftCoal Gas and Fuel Industries, The University,fLeeds. 

The revived intero.st in all fuel problems which has sharactorised 
’ the post-war period is further indicated by th<' recent developments 
of periodical literature specially devotee! to fiufl. Last year saw 
the Iflunchin^ of the journal Brennstojf-Uhemie, under the direction 
of F. Fischer of the Coal lle.search Institute at Mulheim. This 
journal, as its name implies, is essentially clnimical in scope. In 
France a new journal, Cimleur cf Industrie, has appeared. The 
curnuit year has seen the appearance of a monthly supplement of 
tht Colliery Guardian—Fuel in Science and Practice., under the 
eilitorship of Professor R. V. Wheeler, of Sheffield. This periodical 
contains articles, mainly on current topics of the science of coal", 
reviews .of aursent literature and patent applications, ^nd a 
bibliography, although neither here nor elsewhere does this last 
rtfceive adequate treatment. The Federation of British Industries, 
which has given encouragement to fuel economy in industrial 
Xwactice, jssucs a quarterly periodical. Fuel Economy, dealing 
mairriy with de.scrij)tions of mod(!rn fuel plant and efficient practice. 

The appearance of this periodical literature is evidence of a* 
increased interest in fuel questions. The multiplication of journals 
is not without its embarrassment for those who, for any reason, 
feel bomid to .read them all, but is undoubtedly leading to the 
diffusion of much useful and interesting technical information. 
It*lessens the probability of work going unpublished, although 
perhaps it increases the danger of even good work going unread. 

At the outset some reference should be made to the great fall 
in the value of coal and other fuels, which has occurred in the last 
eighteen fponths or so, for this has an important bearing on many 
lechnical quejtions. The price of liquid fuel, however, has shown a 
•till more marke^ fall' than that of coal, and this naturally affects 
tljp finances of carbonising industries. The circumstances of the 
coal in^stry have been widelyBebated in the public press, and need 
no reiteration Jiere. The revival ^f the coal export trade, and of 
some indiistrieg in the sumAer of 1922, has caused some increase 
in prices, and thf yrice o{ coal shows rio fphher Mfcdoncy to revert 
to pre-war values. 
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b' OKE Abatement. 

• 

It must be borne fi mind that th% British fuel j^oblem, in \;he 
main, is to make the best of bituminous coals, which constitute the 
bulk of our supplies, judged by a threefold standard of thermal 
eflSciency, '’chemical efficiency and the absence of atipo^herio 
I polJutior. ^ The year 1922 has seen the'publication of GSvem- 
ment Committee’s final report* on “Smoke Abalbment,’’ and 
action based upon it has been initiated. Public opinion is becoming 
gradually aroused to the desirability of smoke abatement. It is 
plain that pny insistence on smokeless combustion would have a 
far-reaching effect on fuel technology, and much of the scientific 
and technic'al work on fuel problems is inspired by the recognised 
necessity for it.t. 

One of the most striking conclusions of the report isithat, spvaking 
broadly, our smoke nuisance is essentially of domestic origin. 
Comparing domestic and industrial smoke, the former, though 
diluted and diffused, is found to be quantitatively more important, 
t£nd qualitatively more fiarmful, owing to its tarry character, which 
renders it more adherent. Industrial smoke, owing to the higher 
temperature of the furnaces producing it, is often to all intents 
■simply carbon and grit. Being produced in large units it is locally 
more concentrated and obvious to the eye. The evidence, which 
is more likely to appeal to chemists, is partly based on analyses 
of town soot, and also on meteorological observations of an indepen¬ 
dent character. It points to the conclusion that something like • 
.three-fourth#^f the total smoke is made by the household fire. 
There is, moreover, a marked tendency towards the elimination of 
(Umch industrial smoke in consequence of the attention paid to 
economy of fuel, and the development of public power supply 
systems should tend in the same direction if the power stations 
are properly equipped and staffed. The report recommended 
some tightening up of the control of industrial smoke, the prohi¬ 
bition of smoky fireplaces in new public buildings, and the limitation 
of smoky fireplaces in new dwelling houses, especially where built 
with the assistance of public funds, 
t The late Government took some action on this report by intro¬ 
ducing a bill before Parliament, though there are signs that it wiU 
prove abortive. The bill is much more timid than the report, and 
is, apparently, mainly directed to more rigorous control of industrial 
chimneys. If the conclusions of the various investigators are 
v^id, this will leave matters much as they were. 

•A small book, “ The Smokeless City,” by E., D. Simpn and 
M. Fitzgerald (Longmans), contains a readable, accceint of the 

> 7 .^ 1922 ,^^. 
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^didgs ftf the Smoke Abatement Committee, anS abo thil autBors’ 
^ew of the steps which ajp desirable and practicabl**for HRaling 
withf the domestic smoke nuisance. 


Domestic and Smokeless Fuels. 

The Wmdual^specially the small householder—is largely 
helpless, havtiig little or no option as to the choice of appliances 
and fuel. Until recently no one could confidently advise* him 
owing to the absence of any sure information as to the comparative 
performances ofTuels or fires. This Jack is, however, beiig rapidly 
dispelled. s r j 

Mrs. M. W. Fishenden® has amplified her investigations*on domes¬ 
tic fireplaces.’ The open firegrates previously wed were again 
examiij^d when burning cakes of coke prepared by carbonising coal 
at low temperatures at the Fuel Kesearch Station, Greenwich 
The proportion of the heat of combustion of the fuel which was 
radiated was found to be some 25% greater when the coke cakes 
were burned than when raw coal was used. The measurements* 
were extended to kitchen fireplaces with back boilers, three of 
which were tested, one being of old-fashioned and primitive pattern. 
It is interesting to note that one experience previously reported 
with the ordinary grates was repeated here. The new (bsigns 
tested werfe not ilecessarily thermally more efficient as rei^s 
watQr-heating and radiation than the old, but their smaller fuel- 
jising capacity made it more difficult to bum fuel to waste in them, 
^e ordinary kitchen range—intended to perform at l«ist a three^ 
fold fiffictioB, of heating water, cooking, and rooi-warming— 
did no one Jn a thermally efficient manner. The radiant efficiency 
with coal firing was only about 10% as against 20-25% in the 
simple firegrate with no attachments. The corresponding boiler 
efficiencies were 13-17%, suggesting that the heat utilised in the 
water boiler had* been obtained mainly at the expense of that 
otherwise radiated into the room. When fired with the coke cakes 
the (Sirresponding figures were 14-5-20-7%. In striking contrast 
were the results obtained in an independent boiler with visible fire 
burning the coke cakes, when water was heated with an efficiency 
of 42%. Combined with gas for cooking it was considered that such 
a Ijoiler might replace the old kitchen range without proving more 
co^ly, and also»without the production of smokp. Ic will be seen 
thil coke, whether aof high-temperature or low-temperature origin, 
showed some thermal superiority over coal in ranges'of standard 
pattern, sihd could be used with very much greater advantage in 
appliances designed for this pijrpose.» 

m • 

‘ FtM Research Board Tech *Paper No. 3 : ' 13#- 

• See Fijth Revt.. h. %8. 
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The results of* the tests on kitchen ranges receivh gfencral 
confirmatioii in the tests on ranges ^nd cooking appliances b'y 
A. H. Barker.* The evaluation of|,the utility ofpa kitchen range 
designed to serve several purposes simultaneously is difficult. 
There are so many ways of using the appliance according to the 
needs or' caprice of the user. Variation in design and scope of 
different appliances adds to the difficulties of comparison; More¬ 
over, the definition ^f efficiency for cooking piwposes presents' 
. very serious obstacles. Nevertheless, Barker has dealt copiously 
and courageously w'ith the problem and in particular with the 
efficiency ovens, measuring the heat transmitted to a coil carrying 
water placed inside the oven, and determining an efficiency as 
arbitrarily defined. 

The thermal ^efficiencies of the ovens studied ranged from ] to 5% 
with an average of 2^%- The efficiency of the tioilers att^hed to 
the ranges was 11-12% in the majority of ranges tested, tdthough 
in one case the figure reached 20%. The hot-plate efficiencies 
were 1-5%. Considering the apparatus as a whole, the total 
" amount of heat regarded as usefully employed when all the apparatus' 
was simultaneously in use for cooking purposes was calculated in 
each case against the total heat of the fuel consumed.' The 
efficiency, which naturally varied with the fuel consumption, 
varied trom 5 to 11%, arfd in most cases was about 7%. At tbe 
samfe time, it should bo noted, Barker showed that -^hese figures 
could be largely exceeded by tlie use of solid fuel ranges of special 
design. 

It can with some reason bo urged that these physical tests do 
not neces-satily give an index of the service rendered in practice. 
Therefore a set of tests was carried out in which a certain menu 
was cooked on the range with a corresponding production of hot 
water, and special interest attaches to these tests because they 
were also made on gas cookers as in ordinary use. The thermal 
efficiencies of the ovens of the two coal-fired ranges were determined 
as 5-5 and 5-8% respectively, while that of a gas cooker of standard 
type reached 38%, and the latter showed a financial adva,!itage. 
The thermal efficiency of the gas cooker for total heating work 
done was also greater than those of the coal-fired ranges, but 
'financially the gas was more costly. This was due to the expense 
of heating water on the gas cooker hot plate. Barker concludes 
that if the hot water were provided by a separate I'conomical w^r 
heater, tte use oi gaseous fuel might become.as cheap as or feven 
cheaper than the use of coal, altliough such a conclusion as applied 
to general domestic use is difficult to draw from special laboratory 
experiments. . - * ' 

If prominfnee is given here to the domestic duel problem, it is, 

« V. 

•*S’u«/‘5?MearcA Board Spicial Beport No. 4. ' 
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not^f’itiiout good reason. We have seen its imJ>ortance%s rd|ards 
•atmospheric pollution. The coal used as domestic fitel is one of 
th^ largest single items in* the national fuel Ipll, and it commands 
the highest price in the coaf market. The manufacture of good 
solid domestic fuel ob\’iou8ly ofEers great scope, and it is not sur¬ 
prising that investigators of solid smokeless fuels seek fiftt to meet 
;he requirements of domestic consumption. If such a fue^ cannot 
ind a sale io this market it will be much more difficult to establish 
wie against the lower-priced industrial fuel! Moreover, exjftrience 
;ained in meeting household requirements may bo applied witlf 
idvantage in oijier directions. Household fuels hold a key position 
n fuel technology, and much of the technical work o?i coals has 
iieen inspired by the problems which it presents. 

■ The importance of the small householder’s firepjacc (the kitchen 
range.) has been well rocognised. It has been often assumed that 
a sm(Steloss f8el adapted to such an a])pliance must necessarily 
be prepared by partially carbonising coal at a low temperature, 
so as to leave a portion of the volatile matter in the product. Such 
a process has to cope with difficulties in practice so serious that^ 
jifter many years of effort, no large stable industry has as yet been 
established. The friability of the coke makes its transportation 
difficult; the low yield of gas, whether measured by volume or 
heat, and of ammonia, renders the process unattractive to gas 
manufacturers.* The tar, though large in quantity, is of abnormal- 
comj)oaition and of unproved value, except as a liquid fuel; it is 
deficient in aromatic hydrocarbons, but contains an abnormal 
proportion* of tar acids. Such a product has possibly ^at potenti¬ 
alities,* but fjheso are still largely unknown. The existing coal-tar 
industry has developed only slowly, and as its chemistry has 
become mfire fully understood. The proper utilisation of low- 
temperature tar may demand the same prolonged chemical study. 

The existing high-temperature carbonisation industries have 
stable markets for all their products, which suffice for the costs 
of manufacture and profits on capital. The town gasworks depend 
primarily on receiving a good price for the gas which pays the 
cost of carbonisation, and is only justified by the higher value in 
use of the thermal unit in gas as compared with coal. If th^ 
low-temperature coke industries fail to obtain a good return on 
ll^ir secondary products this leeway can only be made up'either 
by evolving a nwch cheaper process of carbonisatjpn or by^obtaining 
a Ifigh price for the* coke, and for this it will be necessary to show 
an efficiency in use considerably greater than that of coal. It 
seems vei^; doubtful if the general consumer will voluntarily pay 
much mere for any form of cqke than for household coal for use 
^ in existing fireplaeSs, and ii* this the researches of Mfs. Fishenden 
five him support a« Jong as he considets hetiting value alone. 

B 
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This yea? has seen important contributions to the question which 

rereal it in <a new and more hopeful^ light. The free-burning 
quality—combustibilijy—for which tlje low-tempera'^ure treatment 
was believed to be essential, is to be ascribed, according to E. R. 
Sutcliffe and E. C. Evans, ‘ to the attainment of a suitable cell 
structure, ^ven which, the temperature of carbonisation is relatively 
unimportant. 

The Jesuits of H. D. Greenwood and J. W. Cobb* havfe a bearing 
•n the subject. They showed that the true specific gravity of the 
product of carbonising a coal in the laboratory was greater when 
the carbonising temperature was 800° C., than when 500° C., i.e., 
the material itself, apart from its pores, became denser, but that 
when the coal was carbonised at 1100° C. no higher specific gravity 
was found. Theijll00° C. coke had a smaller percentage porosity 
than the 800° C. coke, and the cell walls were presujnably thicker, 
which would explain a slower combustion without invoking 
any marked change in the chemical character of the coke 
material. 

Of course, the difference between ordinary gas coke and the 
specially prepared products may bo easily exaggerated. C. V. 
Boys’ claims that ordinary coke can bo burned without difficulty 
in an ordinary open grate if this is suitably arranged. The essential 
pointg are conservation 4)f the temperature of the coke, as by 
eliminating ironwork and avoidance of the cooling effect of excess 
air by restricting the air supply. 

Sutcliffe qnd Evans claim to have attained the right structure ■ 
■ in the coke by a preliminary fine grinding of the coal—coking or 
non-coking—^and subsequent briquetting, either with a binfe, or 
better, by compression alone. Microscopical work by Sir George 
Beilby® adds support to the contention that the structure obtained 
is one of inter-connected fine pores similar to that of charcoal. 
Given this preliminary treatment, the production of free-burning 
smokeless fuel may be effected, it is claimed, in existing carbonising 
plant, and under existing conditions of operation, although the 
authors believe that in establishing new plant, special intemblly- 
heated retorts would be more economical. The process is free in 
important respects from the limitations which have prevented 
gas engineers from taking up the low-temperature carbonisation 
processes in the past. Moreover, where the gas industry does not 
develop ir the dii action of complete gasification ft must find an 
outlet for the increased production of coke ■^hich accompanies 
its growing output of gas. The" manufacture of a free-burfdng 

• J., 1922, 106t. 

* J., 1922, 181t. .. 

1952.167, 81 

•Jli, H22, 341*. 
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smokeless fuel for domestic purposes is one way of doin^ this, and 
‘some progress in this direqfion has been made by the iSouth Metro¬ 
politan Gas Company.* 

Sutcliffe and Evans believe that if the manufacture of such a 
smokeless fuel can be established for domestic purposes, superior 
“combustibility” will give it a place in industrial applications, 
such a^ steam raising for use in gas producers, and more particularly 
ip blast-furhtce practice. 

It was recognised even by Sir Lowthian rseii rnai oiasi lumaces 
using charcoal .can be worked with a smaller fuel consumption 
than the normal coke-fed furnace, and this is now ascflbed to the 
superior “combustibility” of the charcoal. Sutcliffe«and Evans 
Relieve that their coke would have similar properties, and a similar 
efficiency in the blast furnace. The importance ^ converting this 
belief *nto a demonstrable certainty is obvious. Time and experi¬ 
ence will show how far these anticipations are realisable. Mean¬ 
while this paper brings forward new ideas in the treatment of 
bituminous coal, emphasises the importanct,of the study of domestic 
fuel, and indicates its repercussion on other branches of fuel 
Wlpiology. 

The development of these ideas will demand the use' of more 
precise methods of measuring combustibility than those employed 
in the work refemed to. It may be that some characteristic? such 
as an “ igilition temperature ” determined under carefully specified 
jdnditions will suffice, and from time to time such methods have 
been worked out.‘* K. Bunte and A. Kolmel “ have made similar 
measutements on cokes differing in mode of prepaftition. Their 
experience supports the claims made above. The ignition tem¬ 
perature df cokes measured depended on the kind rather than 
the percentage volume of pores, and in no discoverable 
way with the percentage of volatile matter. The ignition 
temperature of. a low-temperature coke remained substan¬ 
tially the same when carbonisation was completed at 800° C. 
in a|^ atmosphere of nitrogen. E. Erdmann,** in a comprehensive 
discussion of spontaneous combustion, rather with reference to 
lignites, has also described a method of measuring ignition 
temperatures.** * 

^The importance of coke structure has given an increased import 
ance to the de^rmination of the specific gravity of such solids, 

*6asJ., 1922,167, 375. 

Cf. Dennstedt and Sohftper, Z. $ngew. Chem., 1912, 26, 2626 ; J., 1913, 
11; R. V. Vheeler, Chan. Soe. Trans., 1918,118, 945 j J., 1919, 66a ; F. 8. 
Sinnatt aad B. Mocce, J., 1920, 72t • 

‘*Go». u.fifasstrfach, 1922„66. 592; J., 1923, J32a. 

** Btennstoff-Chem., 1922, 8, 267, 278, 293 ; J.r 1922, 887\. 

*» Of. also F. Vlmz,*Qa> u. Wauer^, 1922, 66, 478 ; J., 1922, 868a. 
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which is be^t with practical difficulties. Several papers‘deaffing 
with this important matter have appear^ recently.** 

The Fuel Research Board’s Report frr 1922* ® is ancfther important 
contribution to the subject of domestic fuel and low-temperature 
carbonisatjpn. The prospects of low-temperature carbonisation 
are now discussed in the light of recent experience, both technical 
and ecofiomic. In the latter field a most important change'is the 
fall in price of fuel oil from £15 to £4 per ton, involving a diminutiop 
»f at least 10s. in the value of the products from one ton of coal. 
It becomes, then, the more necessary that all the other products 
shall find arremunerativc and adequate outlet. It has been estab¬ 
lished that, in low-temporature carbonisation a gas of calorific 
value of, roundly, 1000 B.Th.U. per cub. ft. is producible, suitable 
for bringing lo-^er-grade gas to a higher calorific standard by 
admixture. Applied for this purpose, under certain contb’tions, 
the gas might become the most valuable and least speculative of 
the assets of low-temperature carbonisation. It would also link 
up the process to the carbonising industries established for gas 
and coke manufacture. ‘ 

As a result of the experience of the Research Station, it has been 
possible to establish -standards of yield which are demonstrably 
attainable from suitable c(»l carbonised in externally-heated retorts, 
viz. :-r-Yields at 600° C., per ton of coal (dry) : Coke, 14'5-15'5 
cwt.; crude oil, 13-0-17-0 gal. ; liquor, 7-0-15-0 gal. ; s.mmonium 
sulphate, 4'5-8'5 lb.; gas, 3000-3500 cub. ft. (25 to 35 therms). • 

In assessing the financial prospects of the process, it is assumed ' 

' that the cokS' would command a figure which would pay for the 
coal treated. Then the crude oil, selling at 6d. per gallon, and the 
"gas at 4d. per therm, would, for the above yields, bring'in 16s. per 
.ton of coal carbonised. This would have to bear the fixed and 
working charges and supply the profit on the enterprise. Success 
would plainly demand the evolution of carbonising apparatus which 
could be cheaply erected, maintained, and operated. 

In the light of available experience, the question is as.ked : 

“ Will it be possible to establish on sound industrial fines a new 
industry based on the carbonisation of tens of millions of tons of 
doal per annum now being consumed in the raw state ? ” And 
the answer given is a c6n(fitional “ Yes,” “ the elements of uncer¬ 
tainty being mainly economic and social.” " 

The report contains an interesting study of .the micro-structure 
of coke, which reinforces the copclusions of Sutelifie and E^ans 
(toe. cU.). 

**E. W. Washburn and others, J. Ceram. Sol., 4, 916, >961, 983 ; 

6, 48, 112. Ag,SchmolK-i, Stahl «. Bisen, 1922, 42, 12i7 ; A, 1922, 798a, 
J. Gloet*er, BreanMoff-Chem., 1922, 3 344; J., 1923 fA. ^ ' 
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Attention has been paid to the preliminary fclassificaficm <il coals 
by laboratory testing—a matter of fundamental* importance. 
Sometimes a^coke is more and sometimef less bulky than the 
original coal. Coals of the former type cause difficulty in carbonisa¬ 
tion at low temperature, and may yield unsatisfactory products. 
Admixture with non-caking coal, or coke, in suitable proportions, 
prevents the development of this swelling, thus widening the 
field of ra'R' materials available and affording a means dl carbonising 
hon-cakmg coals with recovery of tfieir by-product*. This 
“ blending ” of coals for carbonisation seems to offer possibilities 
to the existing high-temperature industries of gas and coke 
manufacture, and is not without its effect on the cdJnbustion of 
the coke produced. The laboratory assay method previously 
described** forms a convenient method of contr^ling the blending 
process. 

Th? working experience of low-temperature carbonisation 
reported has been obtained in carbonising coal at 600° C. in 
3xtemally-heated horizontal steel retorts of special construction. 
The charge of coal was placed in trays d4vided by partitions into 
.square compartments so that the resulting coke was in the form 
of 6-inch square cakes which, when made from a suitable coal 
or blend, were easily removed and of good mechanical strength. 
The partitions assisted in conveying the necessary heat to the 
coal. There is as limit to the shortening of the coking peried it a 
suitable product is to be obtained, for carbonisation, viewed as 
a chemical process, is a relatively slow reaction. For the production 
of these Cakes, three hours’ heating at 600° C. was necessary. 

Th# liquid products, though greater in quantity thkn in standard' 
high-femperature practice, are not without their shortcomings. 
The oils irom the different coals tested were similar in nature.* 
Most characteristic was the high proportion of tar acids, reaching 
in some fractions 50%. The crude oil was largely emulsified 
with liquor, butwemoval of suspended solids by filtration facilitated 
separation of the water by subsequent settling. The settled 
product had a calorific value of 16,000 to 16,500 B.Th.U. per lb. 
The flash point was too low for Admiralty purposes, and after 
removing light oil to correct this, the viscosity became excessive. 
It is believed that these conflicting requirements may be met after 
further study. The crude oil displayed another serious short¬ 
coming. Theirs was usually a limit to its miscibility with mineral 
fiffel oils, and if this was overstepped, a gummy Aass waf deposited. 
Th# crude oil was completely immiscible with shale and American 
fuel oil, ^d only partially miscible with most of the others tried. 
Trinidad oU alone of those tested appeared to mix satisfactorUy. 

At a meeting* of the Sputli Wales Instj^iute of_ Engineers on 

“ t'uel Research RJUrd Tech. Rept.\>}o. !•; J., 1921, 20SA. 
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Aprih20tb, there Vas an interesting and valuable sympoeiuM on 
low-temperrfture carbonisation by a number of workers in thitf 
field, new and old. >^The processes already mentifned and seme 
others were described. 

C. J. Goodwin "described the “ Fusion ’’retort which is externally 
heated. The results given are for the treatment of oil shales. 
The retort is fitted with revolving breakers to prevent accretions 
Dn the msifle of the retort, and if coal were treated the carbonised ' 
residue would need to'be briquetted for most purposes. 

' H. Nielsen*® proposes a revolving retort somewhat after the style 
>f a cement furnace, but carbonises the coal by the sensible heat 
>f producer-gas (L.M.N. process) which traverses the retort counter 
io the coal.' The process can be worked for making low-temperature 
!oke with the production of a mixed gas of moderate heating 
jower, or the whole of the coke obtained can be gasified in the 
jroducer. It is stated that a plant for dealing with 100 ions of 
!oal per day is being erected in India. In order to produce a 
nixed gas of somewhat higher grade, Nielsen also proposes the ■ 
ise of hot water-gas for the internal heating. The loss of heat in ' 
ihe “ blow ” gases is, however, very appreciable, and the suggestion 
s made that the working should be modified so as to produce, 
it the expense of thd"yield of water-gas, a “blow” gas containing 
luch a proportion of carbon monoxide as to have a calorific value 
)f about 110 B.Th.U. per cub. ft. It would then be good enough 
or heating or for use in gas engines for the production of power. 
Chis runs counter to normal water-gas practice which aims at_ 
ninimising the heat content of the blow gas.*" 

S. R. Uliiigworth*" has patented his method of frtfctional 
iarbonisation in which it is arranged that the charge sjj^all contain 
i suitable quantity and kind of volatile matter just as the plastic 
3oke mass is setting. 

Other types of plant and process were described by W. E. 
Davies,** W. H. Ereeman** and J. Roberts,*® who devised processes 
based on the incorporation of coke and non-caking coal prior 
to carbonisation (v. supra, South Metropolitan process). f 
One very important and much-discussed problem is to ascertain 
whether it is commercially feasible to subject boiler fuel to 
carbonisation at low temperatures prior to combustion. It is 
well known that experiments have been made at Ji Newcastle 

*’ Proci SotiOi Whiles Inst. Eng., 1922, 88, No. 2 ; J., 1922, 680a. „ 

*' Engineering, March 24, 1922 ; Qas J„ 1921,156, 368, 444 ; 1922, 187, 
267; 1922,158,449. 

*• Cf. I-owe, Qaa J., 1922,158, 449. 

*«E.P. 176,88?; J., 1922, 283a. 

’^ChuJ., 1922,158,447. 

“/Wd., 1982,188, 8i5. 

”4bid., 1922,159, 27T 
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EleStric Power Station and the successful outcome willlse of great 
interest and importance^ The process used is carbonisation by 
super-heated iteam using internal heating.tf 

Coke-Oven Peactice. 

Th8 coking industry has been at a very low ebb owing to the 
industrial d^ression, with many plants i^Je or at a very reduced 
output. These conditions naturally have not conduced to piogres^, 
The industry is, however, intimately concerned with the develop¬ 
ment of the Improved methods of eleaning coal, agd the new 
processes of carbonisation discussed earlier. 

Prominence has been given to the difference between British 
and American practice by several published «eport8 on visits 
madi^to plants m the United States.*® In American plants the 
ovens are customarily larger and narrower than in this country, 
with walls of silica brick. Flue temperatures are higher, the coal 
is used dry, and coking periods are shorter. The coke is smaller 
in size but, apparently, satisfactory to thfi blast-furnace managew. 

The old question of the path of travel of the gases through the 
charge during carbonisation has again been given prominence 
by the work of G. E. Foxwell.** Foxwell’s views are based on 
measurements of the permeability to gases of coal and coke and 
the plastic laydr during carbonisation. He believes th&t the 
path of the gas varies during the coking period. At first, 
practically the whole penetrates the plastic layer and ascends 
through the cool central core. Afterwards, as th» coked layer 
in contact‘with the oven wall thickens, and growl more porous, 
a bigger ^jroportion of the gas rises through this hot zone and 
less through the centre until when the plastic zones are almost 
coalescing, the whole rises through the hot coke. Support is 
given to this view by an ingenious experiment of T. B. Smith,” 
who showed thS.t ferric chloride vaporised at the oven wall passed 
inwards and then upwards through the charge as indicated by the 
statns left on the coke produced. 

Coal Cleaning and Kecoveby of Waste Fuel. 

It will Scarcely have escaped notice that a prominent feature 
several preposed processes for preparing gmokelew fuels is a 

Merz and MoLellan, W. T. Bottomley and E. O. Weeks, E.P. 171,909; J., 
1922, 48a C}. Fifth Eept., 25. • 

“G.et. Hebden and J. W. Lee, Qae World, CoUng Sect., 1922, 24; 
A. H. Uiddletoi* and T. Nichokon, ibid., 1922, 17, 23; J. Broker, Uiid,, 
1922, 135. • . , 

**V., 1921, 193t ; Oas World, 1922, Coking Sect., p. 

" Qae World, Comng Sect., 1922, p. 62.» 
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prelimiraiy^ fine grinding. This may not be such a senous, 
disadvantag(f as might appear at first sight. One objection to^all 
carbonised fuel is it» inevitably incrriased ash confent as agamst 
the raw coal. Washing, as normally practised, can usually reduce 
the ash-eontent of a coal, but still makes no impression on those 
mineral constituents which are more intimately incorporated 
in the ooal, substance. Thus a coke with not more tl\an l0% of 
ash will, to-day, be usually regarded as satisfactory.' 

, Recent developments in methods of cleaning coal show that it 
is possible to effect a much closer removal of mineral matter 
provided tljat the coal is initially broken down to a sufficient degree 
of fineness. The comminution of coal preliminary to carbonisation 
has then the advantage of making it possible to prepare a fuel, 
with an ash-content less than would have been contemplated 
until recently. Thus it is claimed that the PowelV Duffryn Coal 
Company and Minerals Separation, Ltd., will bo able to put on sale 
in large quantities a briquetted fuel with no more than 3% 
of ash.“* 

• The potentialities of ffoth-flotation continue to engross attention, 
E. Bury“” has enumerated the advantages from the blast-furnace 
manager’s point of view which may be reaped. The removal of 
fusain from coal is one of the most certain effects of flotation treat¬ 
ment, and this suffices, it i^ claimed, to convert some non-coking 
to coKing coals.’" Flotation is proposed for the recovery of fuel 
from washery slurry” and from pitheaps for the boilers of the 
colliery. Flotation methods also open out the prospect of making 
use of fine ccKil which is often left in the mine, where it not merely 
represents a loss of fuel, but also causes positive daUger to the 
(Operation of the pit. Experience with flotation in America has 
boon reported with varying results.” Ralston found flotation 
ineffective in removing ash from’coke. 

Some mention should here be made of the Trent process, in 
which the coal is first ground in water to a very fine powder, when 
an oil is added which is said to form an “ amalgam ” with the 
coal, leaving the mineral matter in the W'ater phase. The coal-oil 
amalgam is then subjected to carbonisation to recover the oils 
both added and produced. New claims for this process have 
been recorded.” The cost of oils may be a factor in the success 
of flotation processes, especially if the finished product has to 
compete wi(h industrial fuels of low value. If thef product is tn 

« J., 1922, 18k, 357a. 

” Tran). Inat. Min. Eng., 1920-1, 60, 243 ; J., 1921, 835a. ■ 

“ Cj. Thau, StaM u. Eisen, 1922, 42, 1153, 1242 ; J., 1922, itiA. 

“7., 1922, 207a. ' , ' ' 

" O. C. Ralston and Albers, Chetri. and Met. Eng., 1922, 2b, 500,. 1081; 
J., 1922,^ 532a. > 

».r.,*19225 24lA, 243 a. 
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Ijp carbonised with a possible recovery of oils, the prospects would 
seem better. ’ 

The high cos# of fuel encoiyages the development of methods 
of recovering the fuel values of waste products. 

The Sheffield Corporation is recovering cinders from the town 
refuse by screening, the coarse cinder being reserved fbr boiler 
/uel, anil the fine briquetted with pitch to form a domestic fuel, 
th§ output ot Which is expected to reach 12(i tons daily.’* 

Several proposals have been made for the recovery of fuelTrom 
furnace ashes and clinker by means of froth-flotation methods. 
Thus, W. D. Gr^en” states that ashes groimd to pass ^ 10-mesh 
sieve yielded 88% of their combustible contents in this way. 

Sewage sludge is a waste product, the disposal of wBich is an 
embarrassment to most large mimicipalities, and sw^eral attempts 
have b^n madj^to recover its fuel value, usually by carbonisation, 
kdth or without admixture with coal.” Labour costs are an 
important factor in such processes and the gas obtained, though 
high in calorific value, is apt to be rich in carbon dioxide and 
hydrogen sulphide. Birmingham Corporatibn propose to gasify 
the sludge and generate power in gas engines. 

Here mention may be made of the development of water power. 
Tlie Water Power Resources Committee has issued a final report ” 
in which the potential output of British water power is put at 
210,000 kw,—undeveloped though economically available hnd 
mainly in the Scottish Highlands. This is equivalent to 40% of 
.the output of public generating stations and an annual consumption 
of 3,000,000* tons of coal. 

Powdered Fuel. 

A revised edition of L. C. Harvey’s report on powdered fuel 
has been published with accounts of more recent developments.” 
Other publications traversing the same ground have been made 
by P. Trion and others,” J. Blizard and R. F. Bacon and W. A. 
Hamoj." 

A proposal has been made to use the powdered fuel for making 
gas. The powdered coal is fed intermittently into the top of a 
gas producer, kept hot enough to drive off volatile matter, leaving « 
a residue to fjill upon a bed of coke which is gasified by periqdical 
blalts of steam. ^ The gas is thus a mixture of coal and water gas. 

Fud, 1922, p. 25? 

•VAerre. and Met. Eng., 1922, 28, 701 ; J., 1922, 359a. 

** Cf. F. &. Sinnatt and W. T. Locket, E.P. 176,053; J., 1922, 282a. 

" J., 192f, 63s. See Fifth Repi., p. 27. 

** H,M; Stationed Office. « ^ 

•’ Cli^ur ^Industrie, 1921, S, 600 ; 1922, 8. ; 

" Bm. 64, Mines Branch, Dept, of Mines, Canada. 

" “ American Fuels.’’ 
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Thw recalls the Marconnet powdered fuel producer. “ ‘In^nstf,!- 
lationa bufning powdered fuel disposajl of ash is frequently effect^ 
by way of the stacV. Although thereby smoke pioduction nfhy be 
avoided it would be replaced by a “ grit nuisance ” if the practice 
became extensive and this would run foul of the proposed 
new le^slation against atmospheric pollution. Washing out or 
settligg the grit is possible, but would involve addition*! outlay, 
and operation for th^ auxiliary plant. Powdered iuel high in ,ash 
can,'it is claimed, be burned with as high an efficiency as good clean 
coal—a great advantage. Moreover, the “ smalls ” and “ breeze ” 
from 8uc]j processes as those of low-temperature carbonisation might 
be ground to powder, realising thereby some of the advantages of 
gasification. 


Peat. 

A committee of a Commission of Enquiry into the Resources 
and Industries of Ireland has issued a comprehensive report on-' 
the potentialities of Irish peat resources.*’ The results of tests of 
the carbonisation of peat at low temperatures were not 
encouraging. Carbqnised at-high temperatures, peat yielded an 
illummating gas when purified, but as the crude gas contained 30% 
of carbon dioxide the purification costs would bo prohibitive. 
The use of peat for generating electrical poww, V'hether by steam- 
driven or gas-power stations (with ammonia recover}^) is regarded 
as the most promising outlet and it is recommended that a station 
of 20,000 ^w. capacity should be installed. 

G. Keppoler** gives a comprehensive survey of the* problem 
of ridding peat of water, but concludes pessimistically that 
there is no immediate prospect of a solution. The mbst promising 
field is the development of mechanical appliances to facilitate 
the winning and handling of peat to be air-diied as at present. 

J. W. Hinchley,*' however, is more optimistic, believing that 
a hot-pressing process may be made effective.** 

Lignite and Beown Coals. 

Lignites and brown coals, though inferior fuels, usually occur 
in very thick deposits near the surface. They are thus easily 
and cheaply won, and this coimts for much, especially when good 
coal haS to be 'transported from a distant source. In Genhany, 
even near good coal fields, the extraction and use of lignitjss has 

*• Oat WorSl, Coking Sect., April, 1917. 

*• J., 1922, 365e. 

** Brennstoff-Ghem,, 1922, 8, 237, 249„262 ; J., 1922, 847a. 

•*,r.^l9S2, 386 t.\ 

Cf. also W. Oatwald and A. Wolf ; J., 1922, 972a. 
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made^eat strides and the technology of the subject Has Keen 
h%hly developed. 

W.» A. Bone has given a useful account ^f the lignites and 
brown coal deposits in different parts of the world and especially 
of the Morwell brown coals of Victoria in Australia. He has 
pointed out that if the raw brown coal is heated to 250°^75° C., 
as by bet flue-gases with low oxygen content, water and ^rbon 
fiioxide are %v<)lved, with the result that a more effective and 
higgler grade fuel is obtained without appreciable loss of total 
heating value. Thus, an addition has been made to a Babcock 
boiler plant so that the brown coal, while being fed b^ gravity 
down a chute with louvred sides to the grate, is exposed' to direct 
contact with hot products of combustion. In this way the fuel 
is*dried and “up graded” before arriving at th<^grate and its 
superio^ty is shown by a much increased rate of steaming. The 
utilisation of lignite deposits in this way for the generation of 
power on a very large scale is said to bo in process of development 
by the Provincial Government—another example of the tendency 
‘to get over a local shortage of good coal by the exploitation of low- 
giade fuels. Proposals to exploit the lignites in South Australia 
have hlso been made.** 

M. Laffargue and R. Jaugey** have made a laboratory investi¬ 
gation of the distillation of lignites and the optimum temperatures 
for the productiorf of the various products. The best results 
in these experiments were obtained with a temperature of 760° 0. 

I'he study of the oxidation of lignites under pressme has bulked 
largely in tSie work of F. Fischer and collaborators ai the Coal 
Research Institute, MiUheim. Their results are held*to point to 
the existence of an aromatic structure in the coal substance. 

Liquid Fuel. 

So far as liquid ^uels are concerned, a striking feature is the very 
widespread concern for the supplies of motor spirit in the future. 
By reference to the pages of the Journal it will be seen that 
commissions and committees in many countries are examining 
and reporting on this problem so far as it concerns their own 
conditions. The potentialities of alcohol have been much, 
discussed and are receiving investigation. In this connexion 
th#publication of a monograph on “Power Alcohol,” by G. W. 
Moijier-Williamst may be mentioned. ^ 

A British Report tas been issued by the Department of Scientific 
and^ndusjrial Research, 1921,*“ giving a survey of the prospects 

" J. Hoy. Soe. Arts, 1922, 70, 342. 

‘V., 1922,176% „ ' 

** Am. dea Mino). 1922,12. 1. 327 
“ J.. 1922, 13 b. 
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of*alcoJiol as a petrol substitute. It shows that the f)os£bilities 
of manu&cture from vegetable starojj in this eountry are remote. 
The use of the soft for food crops piust have priority. In 1922 we 
are supposed to have had a surplus crop of potatoes, which raises 
the question whether such a result can be permanently achieved. 
Some eSperiments have been made on the cultivation of Jerusalem 
articholms as a source of sugar, but the scope is limited* In the,, 
colonies and dominions overseas there are a nunib^ of potential 
sources of alcohol, e.g., molasses, waste sulphite liquors. 

The Empire Motor Fuels Committee'^ gives an account of 
Tticardois tests of undcnatured alcohol as fuel in intemal-ctimbustion 
engines under varied condition.s. Alcohol proved to be thermally 
more efficient than petrol or benzol at both high and low compres¬ 
sions and varying speeds. No corrosive action on the engine was 
observed under any conditions. 

The carbonisation of coal is, of course, an establish^ 
method of preparing motor fuel. There is an impression, 
abroad that the oils obtained by carbonising coal at lovf 
temperatures must contain a large proportion of usable 
volatile spirit, but this is not necessarily true. The pfimjtry 
distillation products are often rich in oxygenated constituents of 
low volatility. They al 80 **tend to contain a large proportion of 
un^aturated and “gumming” compounds, the removal of which 
involves large consumption of acid and loss of yield. In these 
respects the more drastic high-temperature distillation has*the 
advantage. , < 

F. Fiscnt»“ has reported the results of experiments on ipereasing 
the yield of motor spirit from low-temperature tar'by the use of 
hydrogen at 700°-800° C. This action was knoirti to reduce 
toluene largely to benzene and cresol to toluene and benzene.''® 
As would be expected, it operates in converting the phenols which 
form such a large fraction of low-temperature Jtars, into aromatic 
hydrocarbons. This reaction is believed to be one responsible 
for the formation of benzene and its homologues in normal coal 
distillation. By suitable treatment, preferably under pressme, 
ho was able to get a total yield of motor spirits equal to 6-26% of 
the coal distilled (13 gals, per ton). 

Thp problem has been also attacked by studying the hydrogena¬ 
tion of individual phenols and fractions containing tar acids. Both 
in the laborator/and on a larger scale. The reduction is favouiably 
influenced by the use of tin-lined iron reaction tubes.®* 

At this point reference may be made to the action of Jhe National 

■ “ Interim Bept. ; J,, 1922, £23k. , 

“ Brenm^ff-Chem^ 1921, 2, 327, 347 J., 1922, 4te. 

^Cf. IJufton and Ct/bb, J., 1930, 511a. 

"J., 1922. 891a, 931a. " ‘ 
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Benzolft ABsociation in establishing a joint Comlinittee itith the 
University of Leeds to direct research towards impsSving the 
technfllogy of bei*ole production. Work has aljeady been started. 


Origin and Constitution of Coal. 

Thougfi on^ remotely connected with industrial fuel gjoMems, 
the« photo-syntfiesis of formaldehyde and. carbohydrates from 
carbon dioxide and water by E. C. C. Baly, I. M. Heilbron’and 
W. P. Barker is worthy of note as supporting what has been 
regarded as a possible mode of formation of vegetable matter 
from which our coal supplies are derived. More recently E. C. C. 
B^y, I. M. Heilbron and D. P. Hudson'’* have adduced'evidence 
to show that the formaldehyde so produced reacts \oith potassium 
nitrite t» forni products which rapidly condense to give nitrogen 
comjjounds. In this way the production of the protein vegetable 
.matter finds a plausible explanation. 

^ F. Fischer and H. Schrader*’ have adduced further arguments 
in support of their theory that in the formatidh of coal the cellulose 
of’vegptable matter is completely dissipated by bacterial action, 
and that the lignin portions survive and become finally transformed 
to the ulmin matter of coal. The view that coal is cellulosic in 
origin is controverted. This lignin theory has not received general 
acceptance. «D. T. Jones and R. V. Wheeler** regard thejr conclu¬ 
sions as not proven, and see no reason to assume the survival of 
one type of. the original molecular structure to the exclusion of 
others. E. Donath and A. Lissner** accept the theory a8 a partial 
explanayon but regard it as incomplete in ignoring tfie vegetable 
and animal proteins. 

The measurement of the heat change of carbonisation of fuels, 
which has in the past attracted interest in many quarters, has again 
been attempted. K. Sieben®* has stated values for different fuels, 
for wood 14%, peat 12%, lignites 3-7%, and coal 0-3% of the 
heat of combustion of the original substance. 

H. Strache and H. Grau®* and E. Frohn** point out that heat of 
the carbonisation operation is the net value as the liquid products 
are in the vapour state during carbonisation. They attempt to 
correlate the figure with oxygen content an(J claim to have shown 
thak when this is above 17% the net heat is positive and when below 

•Chem. Soc. Tran^, 1921, 119, 1025; J., 1921, 638a. 

‘‘Chem. Soc. Trans., 1922, 121, 1078; J., 1922, 009a. 

^Brennstoff-Chem., 1922, 3, 66 ; 1922, 207 A ; Fuel, 1922,1, 113. 

** 1#22,1, 91. 

®“ Brermstoff-Chen., 1922, 8 , 231 : J., 1^2, 847a. 

•» Ibid., 193C, 8, 809 ; J., 19^, SbSs.. 

•> Ibid., 1921, 2, 97 ; J., 1921, 289a 
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is negative, and 'the reaction is endothermic. It is importsmt, if 
possible, ascertain the value of the heat of carbonisation, which 
is for coals only a.very small fractioh of the to^l calorific value 
of the fuel. It ha^ a bearing on tUe feasibility of such attractive 
schemes as carbonisation and gasification of coal with internal • 
heating with oxygen,"’ and with electrical heating which has also 
had its advocates.** 

S. B.. Illingworth** has elaborated views on the constituents of ' 
coal.and the mechanism of the coking process. (5oal is regarded 
as a conglomerate of four types of compounds, ulmins, soluble in 
aqueous potash solution, so-called a-compour.ds insoluble in 
pyridine; j 8 -compounds soluble in pyridine but insoltible in chloro¬ 
form, and 7 -compounds soluble in pyridine and chloroform. The 
character of a coal is considered to be determined by the properties, 
including the'relative thermal stabilities, of these components. 
He attempts to correlate these characteristics with Seyler’b classifi¬ 
cation according to ultimate composition. A study of the thermal 
decomposition of several bituminous coals showed that they difiered.- 
in the relative therm^ stabilities of their components decomposing 
below 600° C.—^the p and 7 constituents. The | 6 -components 
were first decomposed, the 7 -constituents next, and the a-comppunds 
above 450° C. As a- generalisation, at least 5-5% of the 7 -com- 
pounds, which are considered to supply the cement, must be present 
to pempt the formation 4)f a coke. The hardness of the coke is 
determined by the quantity of cement and its porosity by the volume 
of gas being evolved as the cement is just setting and thus fixing the 
cellular structure. The |S-compounds being already destroyed and 
the a-compounds stUl stable, they have no influence on the ^ructure 
of the coke. '' 

R. V. Wheeler and R. Wigginton** have discussed the existence 
of resins in coal. Although their presence is to be expected, in 
view of the origin of coal, yet, owing to the transformation of the 
resins having so far progressed in the process of coal formation 
as to render them insoluble in alcohol and ether, it is difficult to 
obtain chemical evidence for identification, since, the quantities 
extractable are so minute. There are, however, a few examples 
on record of the discovery of actual resin enclosures in the coals. 

W. S. Gresley*’ states that he has observed resin enclosures 
several times in British and American coals, and G. W. Himus ** 
reports observations of resinous inclusions in Manchurian <?oal. 
W. A. "Bone, ”A. R. Pearson, E. Sinkjnson, and W." E. 

•* Of. Ann. Bepta., 1920, 6, 34. . 

'* A. Helfenstein, Z. angew. Gkem., 1922, 35. 73. 
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Stockiitgs,** in ejcperiments on the action of solvrtits \)n 
coal, believe that they ^ave obtained a “ resena*” by a 
certaift method t)f extraction^ that the cokjng propensity of 
coal is not due to resinic compounds, and that the action of pyridine 
Is to depolymerise the coal. They dispute Illingworth’s theories 
as to the process of coking, but their own views as expressed in this 
^aper have been criticised. 

G. S. HaslSnk and R. V. Wheeler’" discuss the application of 
contact photographs of coal sections to the elucidation of coal 
structure. The method seems to offer a speedy means of estimating 
the relative propertions of the banded constituents (see below), 
since these affect a photographic plate differently. 

Nitrogen and Sulphur op Coal. 

•The mmor cuustituents of coal have attracted a considerable 
amount of interest of late. Nitrogen and sulphur, though forming 
'normally only 1-2% of the coal by weight, represent in the aggregate 
fenormous stores of these elements in the combined state. Both 
have to be imported in large quantities, and yet the stores in coal 
are dr^wn upon only to' a slight extent. Broadly speaking, only 
the nitrogen of coal which is carbonised, and of that not more than 
one-fifth, is recovered as ammonia. With minor exceptions the 
nitrogen of tlje coal ifrhich is not carbonised is lost. This nitrogen, 
if logt, is at any rate in the innocuous form as free nitrogen. Of the 
sblphur of coal, again only the volatile sulphur produced in town’s 
gas carbonisation is normally recovered—^in the coking* mdustry 
it is moftly lost—^while the rest in coal otherwise eftnsumed is 
entirely I8st, lj,ut here in such a condition as to be positively injurious 
to all forms of life and many materials. The fact is that there is 
no practical means of removing the bulk of the sulphur from coal 
until it is first gasified. 

ftogress in the rebovery of nitrogen and sulphur requires a deeper 
insight into the chemical structure of elements in the coal substance. 
There has been a diversity of opinion as to the availability of the 
nitrogen left in coke after carbonisation, especially when heated 
in hydrogen (the so-called Tervet reaction). A. C. Monkhouse and 
J. W. Cobb” showed that it depends on the mode of preparation ‘ 
of cq^e taken, •and on the atmosphere in whi6h the coke is heated. 

I^tever may.be the chemical nature of the nitrogen in the 
o^iilkl coal, it is fosind after carbonisation in tEree cotfditions. 
Simpla heating alone at a low temperature eliminates a portion 
of the nitrogen of coal as ammonia, and this proportion infii-Bftse s 

‘*Proc.*Roy Soc.,\n 2 , AlOO, 583; J., 1^22, 240 a. 
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as tbe temperature is raised until a limit is attained which is usually 
/ess tban''r20% of the original nitrogen of the eoal Although 
another portion is ^berated as free nitrogen, the Jfulb of the residue 
remains in the coke and untouch&[ by heat alone, however pro¬ 
longed. If, however, such a coke be heated in an atmosphere of 
hydrogai a further proportion of the nitrogen may be set free as 
amm^^nia, the proportion depending on the mode of preparation of 
the coke.' It may be considerable in a low-temperature coke and' 
negligible in a hard metallurgical coke, which has suffered prolorfged 
heating at a higher temperature. By the most prolonged heating of a 
low-temperature coke in hydrogen Monkhouse and Cobb obtained 
only about two-thirds of the nitrogen as ammonia. The rest, 
though practically inert to the attack of hydrogen, could be readily 
and almost quantitatively set free by heating the coke in steam, 
and this is true of the nitrogen in high-temperature coke, although 
here the rate of liberation is slower. Thus the “hitrogeif of coke 
seems to be present in three forms, aU of which may be present if 
the carbonisation has been made at low temperatme, whUe one • 
only—the nitrogen set free by steam—is present in high-temperature 
coke. Cokes prepared at intermediate temperature contain 
nitrogen with intermediate properties. The liberation of nitrogen 
from a hard coke by steaming differs from the other two processes 
in that the simultaneoiitf gasification of c||rbon is an essential 
concomitant, whereas the elimination of nitrogen by heat and the 
attack of hydrogen leave the carbon intact. That th’e gasification 
of nitrogen and carbon in steam proceed pari passu, was put for\^ard 
by H. Saljnang,’® although with inconclusive experimental support. 
The results'of a study of this problem now in progress point to the 
essential correctness of Salmang’s statements. 

■ The fate of the ammonia once sev free from coal in^arbonisation 
or gasification processes depends on the treatment it has received 
before reaching the cooler parts of the plant. It is almost com¬ 
pletely unstable at the temperatures current in normal practice, 
and given time, would break down into its elements. Some of the 
nitrogen of the coal is set free uncombined, and forms part of the 
nitrogen found in the coal gas. This proportion is roughly equal 
to that recovered as ammonia, indicating that considerable decom¬ 
position has probably occurred—whether by simple dissociaticm 
or by direct oxidation by indrawn air. In some quarters the sug¬ 
gestion has recently been made that oxidation is i^esponsible fof the 
m'ore selious shdre of the loss of ammonia, buf- this has been cctotro- 
verted by H. D. Greenwood and R. A. Mott, in collaboratiop with 
H. J. Hodsman.’® They foimd that oxygen, if present in coal gas, 
was preferentially removed^by the hydrogen always present before ' 

” Dissertation, AcJhen, 1914; J., 1919, 462 A. 
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tim&ionia could be attacked. The undoubted ‘deleteridliB action 
3f indrawn air in practice would seem to be due ratRer to local 
bveAeating, foi the rate of dissociation of ^monia at working 
temperatures is very sensitive to temperature. The rate of dis¬ 
sociation was also foimd to be materially influenced by the atmos¬ 
phere, whether of nitrogen, coal gas, or hydrogen, and especially 
by thef)resence of water vapour. Water vapour retarded bjpth the 
dissociation‘aiid oxidation of ammonia. The importanTT influence 
of the nature of contact materials, especially coals and the ash 
of coke containing iron in certain forms, was shown in these, and 
in the experiments reported by G. E. Foxwell,’‘ in a paper bearing 
on the problem. 

The work of Monkhouse and Cobb (loc. cit.) bore also on the 
liberation of sulphur from coke. A soft low-teq;iperature coke, 
containing about one-half of the sulphur present in the original 
icoal, gSve up Itttle of its sulphur when simply heated in an inert 
atmosphere. The sulphur which could not be dislodged by heat 
alone was set free as hydrogen sulphide by the action of heat in 
an atmosphere of hydrogen, and almost completely if temperature, 
^d time were adequate. This was true even of hard coke prepared 
in the laboratory at 1100°, but the validity of this statement 
when applied to metallurgieal coke has been questioned by A. R. 
Powell (private communication). This agrees with the conclusions 
of J. P. Wibaut,’® eonfirmed by experiments on synthetic products 
made by heating together carbon and sulphur. 

Thus the sulphur compounds differ in some respects from the 
nitrogen compounds. The sulphur could also be liberated by steam. 
Doubtlass thg desulphurisation of coke by hydrogefi and steam 
goes sotne way in the carbonisation process, but the experiments 
recorded show that the process cannot go very far in practice, 
owing to the short time available, and do not hold out good prospects 
for the commercial desulphurisation of coke, however prepared. 

The liberation of sulphur from a Silesian coal when carbonised 
at different temperatures has been studied by E. Foerster and 
W. Geisler.’* They conclude that the sulphur of the iron pyrites 
is the source of the hydrogen sulphide evolved on carbonisation. 

Coal Ash. 

Lessing" emphasizes the importance of the study of the 
miiAral matter—th% dirt—of coal, both from the* point 8i view of 

J., 1922, 114 T. 
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elucSatin^ the origm and structure of coal, and of advancing the 
technique of preparing coal for the market. He ma in toina that* 
a treatment of the Voal with dilute^jacid loosens l&e union of the 
constituents and the ash, thereby facilitating the mechanical 
separation by washing and concentration. 

The intportance of the ash constituents in affecting the decom¬ 
position of ammonia liberated during carbonisation while the 
gases are'passing thrpugh the charge is indicated By Foxwell’s' 
, experience’* on the dissociation of ammonia in contact with coke 
containing ash of different composition and the work of H. J. 
Hodsman^ H. D. Greenwood and R. A. Mott (ZcK. cit.). 

A. Grounds®" has examined the ashes of South Wales anthracites 
and particularly the ashes of the components of the coal. 


The Stbuctube op Coal. 

F. S. Sinnatt and N. Simpkin®'- have continued their work on the 
ankeritesof Lancashire coals by a study of the forms of iron present. 
'The nature of the iron is very variable, but pyrites predominate. 
Little is soluble in water, but a considerable proportion may be 
soluble in hydrochloric acid and some may occur as silicate.* 

The palaeobotanical study of coal seems to have an increasing 
importance. Coal has an^obviously banded structure, the layers 
diffe^ing even to the naked eye. Four distinct stnictures have 
been recognised in these bands, and the names fusain, durain, 
clarain, vitrain have been given them by M. C. Stopes, who has 
studied their characteristics.®* Fusain has long been known under 
various nambs (mother of coal, mineral charcoal). T.t is the soft, 
friable constituent which blackens the hand when ^touched. It 
is supposed to represent the residuum of the most resistant plant 
constituents after oxidation, bacterial action, and removal of 
“ ulmic ” substances. Durain is hard, dull and opaque in 
appearance; it contains the residues of complfetely disintegrated 
plants and is full of spores when examined in sections. Clarain 
is clear in contrast to the opaque durain, but, although translucent 
in thin sections, contains traces of plant structure. Vitrain is 
the bright constituent with a conchoidal fracture like pitch, structure¬ 
less, like a hardened jelly. M. C. Stopes insists on reserving the 
name vitrain to material which shows no structure.®* ^ ^ 

,F. V. Tideswell and R. V. Wheeler®* have advanced the view 

’» GoUiery Guardian, 1922, 1211 ; E.P. 173,072; 'j., 1922, 130 a. 

»• J., 1922, 114t. 

1922, 88 t. 

» J., 1922, 164t ; cf. Ann. Repts., 1921, 6 , 12. 

** Ann. Septs., 1920, 6, 38. ' 

•• Futl, m^, 22, 9%. , 

Soe. Trans., 1922, 2345. 
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tjjat vitrain is derived from the dopplerite occasionally fo\jnd in peat 
beds.^ Dopplerite is a black jelly-like substance—ulmic !n chemical 
character and In Irish specimen examined d^owed some resem- 
^ blance (both physical and chemical) to the vitrain of bituminous- 
coal. 


Not only do these constituents differ much in appearance and 
.•origin, But sjso in properties which affect their fuel val»e.* Thus 
fusam, which fe soft and not coherent, is relatively rich in, ash 
readily ignited and absolutely non-coking. These properties cause' 
It to accumulate^in the liner portions of coal and washery slurry 
and render its presence in a coking slack undesirable. Nevertheless 
the same properties may make it quite suitable for dvist firing’ 
is easily separable by flotation. 

made a study of the propertie* of, and effects 
traceabW to fusftin in Lancashire coals. It is present to the extent 
of 1-2 /o. Lower m volatile matter and higher in ash than the 
. other constituents, it is undesirable if the coal is intended for 
•oarbomsation. It reduces the average percentage of volatile , 
matter and dimmishes the caking power of the coal. Coal was ' 
shown, to fracture preferably along fusain bands, and in view of its 
softness it is not surprising that fusain was found to concentrate 
m coal dust, whether underground or about the screens above 
or m the washery. slurry. There is at some coking plants a 
practice of fe-mcorporating washery slurry with the slack to be 
charged, a practice which can only lead to the deterioration of the’ 
quahty of the coke. 


While*fusaip is easily separated on the large scalS, the other' 
constitu<*nts present greater difficulties. This is unfortunate, for ‘ 
the coMtituents differ markedly in important properties while 
lusam is only a-minor ingredient amounting to a few per cent.. 
Of the total coal. Vitrain and clarain seem to have the best coking 
properties, though'few coals have been studied and generalisation 
IS premature. 


difficulty m separating and estimating the proportions of 
the banded constituents of coals is responsible for the limited 
amount of information which has been accumulated and the 
smau number of coals examined from this ppint of view, although 
its i^portencd is obvious. F. S. Sinnatt« has estimated the pro-' 
portyn of the constituents in some Lancashire seams by dir^t 
^asmement in sitf and suggested a method of charting the 
*■ *iggffitinating values, of the four constituents were 
measured and the highest valuss were obtained for ttie clarain; 
m one cas« the value was greater for durain than for vitrain. 


Trdna. Inst, 
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A'. Barapov and W. iVancis" have made a similar examihation 
of a seam bf the East Kirkby Nottingham coal. It was mainly 
composed of duraih (75%) with ]f‘?% of clarairf, 5% of i^rain 
and, as usual, about 3% of fusain. The durain of this coal did not 
caAe at all, while the clarain gave a strong, dense coke which could 
be matched by coking a mixture of four parts of the durain with 
one pact pf the vitrain. 

A. Grounds®* has made an investigation into Hao components 
of a number of South Wales anthracites. The principal constituent 
was a glossy substance resembling vitrain in appearance, but so 
dense that it was not possible to prepare a tr&islucent section. 
Grounds, quite needlessly, calls it ilr-vitrain. Fusain was present 
to the extent of about 1% and also a component resembling the 
clarain of bituminous coals. The fusain presented abnormalities 
and was noteworthy as containing more volatile patter ^han the 
coal (anthracite). 

The method of separation hitherto employed in laboratory 
researches on these substances has been simple hand picking. The 
"common methods of Separation in practice fail, as the differences' 
of specific gravity in question are too small. W. R. Chapman.*® 
has, in preliminary'experiments, found some indication 6f the 
possibility of concentrating, if not separating, the dull and bright 
portions. A. E. Findley and R. Wigginton®® found some indication 
of differences between the constituents under'the influence of an 
electric field. 

The growing importance of the structure of coal gives an increased 
interest tfl methods of preparing sections for examination. J. 
Lomax, a pioneer in this art, has given a concise account of his 
technique which should be useful. ®'^ ' 

Coal Analysis and Testing. 

It is remarkable how meagre is the published'well-authenticated 
information about the properties of the different British coals. 
Though some users have accumulated a store of data for private 
use, e.g., as to gas-makmg qualities, the only published large-scale 
systematic carbonisation tests of British coals were accumulated by 
the German Gas Engineers’ experimental station at Karlsruhe. It is 
one of the objects of the Fuel Research Board to study and classify 
the British coal seams, especially as regards suitability for industrial 
use. Suhh work, involving physical and ".hemical study*^ and . 
working tests, would prove a protracted task for many wqrkers, 

« Fuel, 1922, 1, 219; J., 1923, 41a. 

1922, 88t. 

•» Ibid., 1922, 63. , 

!» Ibid., 1922, 106. ' 

Ibid., 1922, 79. 
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aild it has been decided to delegate some work to local cofcmitfees. 
In pursuance of this policy, the Board has recognised thtf^ncashire 
and Cheshire (^jal Research*Association as»*the Committee to 
undertake the physical and chemical survey of the coal resources 
in its locality. 

Obviously such a chemical survey presupposes uniformity of 
analytical p^ctice among those concerned, for much of coal ^alysis 
is Essentially etapirieal. There has been, hitherto, no such agree¬ 
ment among British chemists in commercial and scientific Vork 
in coal, and to remedy this defect the Fuel Research Board has 
ippointed a Committee to draw up methods which may bq,expected 
;o command as far as possible general approval and adherence.” 
^The’ simple determination of volatile matter is very Important, 
ind the subject of unending discussion.'® Fritsche recommends 
he aluminium Retort of Fischer and Schrader," but surely this is 
only valid where the low-temperature distillation of coal is in 
, question. The demarcation between the fixed and volatile matter 
,of coal is very vague and largely a question of .analytical convention 
and the object of the analysis. The methbd of determining the* 
volatile matter in a crucible heated in the Bunsen flame, as specified 
by the American Chemical Society, has been largely adopted, but 
the use of a platinum crucible is a serious obstacle to its universal 
adoption. It has been questioned” that the use of platinum is 
essential, and the use of crucibles of Monel metal and perhaps of 
other cheap materials has been suggested. 

R. Lant and E. Lant-Ekl” advocate the determination of sulphur 
in coal—V'hich is important, and has its special difificultie#—by com¬ 
bustion Jin oxygen. * 

A. Weighell'’ has reported the results of measurement of the 
agglutinating power of a number of Durham coals. 

Several systems of classification of coal according to composition 
and properties have been proposed but with partial success only, 
for it is obviously impossible to draw precise distinction of class 
where the properties and composition show no sharp gradations. 

T. J. ^Jrakeley” has proposed a graphical method based on the 
relative proportion of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, which are 
regarded as constituting the true coal substance. Taking the sum 
” J., 1922, ^4r. * 

•“ G/. Delmarcel and Martens, Bull. Bed, Ind. Ghim. Belg., 1921,1,'6, 76; 

J; 1^2, 45a. St. Claire Deville, Soc. Tech. Ind. du Gaj, June, 1922; J., 
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128a. 

•* J., 192(? 666a. 
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of these'as 100, the composition of the coal can be indica,te3 on, a 
right-angled triangular diagram, carhon and hydrogen in vertical 
and horizontal co-c>xiinates and ozygen by the (fistance from the 
hypotenuse. The points for coals, lignites, peat, and wood lir 
in a narrow band on this diagram, and are segregated into areas 
according to type. Drakeley believes that the dividing line o 
types,, say coking and non-coking coals, is quite sharp, thdiigh thi 
does not seem to be clearly established. Cannel and fusain do no' 
fall Trithin the band and this is taken to indicate a difierent origin 


Gaseous Fuels. 

The industry of public gas supply is still in the state of transitien 
imposed by thb Gas Regulation Act of 1920, which, in bringing the 
conditions of statutory control and finance into line with'J) 08 t-war 
conditions, altered the system of charging for gas to one based on 
heat units supplied. For this purpose the unit is 100,000 British 
thermal units, being termed a “ therm.” This is essentially rationat’ 
and equitable, as between supplier and consumer, but the tendency 
of the latter to suspect the strange new unit of charge, has been 
increased for the time being by the peculiar manner in which a 
certain section of thePresMias interpreted its function of enlighten¬ 
ing ,the public. 

For some time there has been a widespread tendency'to distribute 
gas of lower calorific value, i.e., to gasify a portion of the fiked 
carbon of the coke and mix it with the richer straight coal gas. 
It must be jemembered that in established practice onlyj20-25% 
of the heat of coal is recovered in the gas, the bulk being left in the 
coke. The gas engineer has largely met his increases In demand by 
gasifying the latter, and it is interesting to speculate as to how far 
“the process will go. The Gas Regulation Act is so framed as to 
leave this to the choice of the individual undertaking, which can 
decide on the basis of what gas it can make and supply most 
, efficiently and cheaply. „ 

The tendency to distribute gas of lower calorific value has, fc*r 
the present, been arrested as a result of the operation of changed 
conffitions. Indeed, the past year has seen a number of under¬ 
takings increase the declared calorific values of the gas. Now the 
consumption of town’s gas shows a steady growth, apd if this fa to 
be* met by an increased output of high-grade gas, there will npeesi 
aarily result increased production of coke, unless the manufs^ure 
. (rf oarbujitftted water-gas is still more widely practised, whicli 
? depends to a great extent on the price of oil for carbufett^ng. ‘ 

.-Moreover, it seems clear "that much solid fuei[ will, be consumed 
in'dom«Btioifireplaci6^s for a lopg time to come whaWer* devel<^ 
rm^ts. takb pl^e in the ntpr^tion of gasebus fueb'‘ This; fa the 
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HjBrket which the manufacturer of rich gas require'and oaii 
cultivate by producing a coke fuel attractive in price dtid quah'iy. 

It^as frequently been urged jthat the gas indakry should abandon 
its present-day practice and revert to carbonisation at low 
temperatures, but such proposals have as a rule been unable to 
bear financial scrutiny. 

, The ’development of such ideas as have been adv^pcsd this 
year (v. suprafp. 18) and referred to already may, however, render 
practicable the economical manufacture of smokeless solid fuel 
without offending against the canons of good gas practice. 

Even to those who pursue the bolder and in many ^^ays more 
attractive ideal of completely gasif 3 dng coal, the carbonisation of a 
certain amount at lower temperatures may have a vafue in pro- 
cfucing very rich gas to be used for bringing up tha calorific value 
of a lower gra^e and possibly also in providing oils for the oar- 
'buretting of water-gas. The carburetting 'of water-gas with oil 
is a process which has a very high thermal efficiency. This was a 
significant conclusion from the study of the carburetted water-gas 
plant by the Research Committee of tile Institution of Gas’ 
Engineers and the University of Leeds.’* There is, then, much to 
be said iti favour of the carburetted water-gas process provided that 
suitable oils for carburetting can be obtained at a satisfactory 
price. An enriching gas and a carburetting agent might both 
come to be self-provided by the gas industry itself b/ the 
use of low-temperature carbonisation plant, furnishing also a 
certain quantity of smokeless solid fuel. 

During the past year public attention was directed ih the daily 
press t| the carbon monoxide content of coal gas, and the con¬ 
sequent dariger of poisoning. It might be inferred that the presence 
of carbon monoxide in gas was some new thing, and that its possible 
danger had never been considered. Coal gas has always contained 
carbon monoxide, usually about 7%, though sometimes as much 
as 10-11%, and the products of incomplete combustion of hydro¬ 
carbons initially free from carbon monoxide may also contain 
similSr proportions. The Gas Regulation Act of 1920 recognised 
that to secure conservation of coal and the supply of cheap gaseous 
fuel it was desirable to contemplate the gasification of some of the 
fixed carbon of coal. This would involve \ corresponding increase 
in the average carbon monoxide content of the gas, and a Depart¬ 
mental Committee was set up to report on how f8,r the epnsequent 
morease in the poisofious quality of the gas would justify a restriction 
of Hhe carbon monoxide content.. In their report, which was only 
issued aftei» very full enquiry (Cmd. 1422), their conclusion wga 
stated:— 

“ After welghuf^ very carefully all the facte concerned, we have 
** Seventh Sept, of thf Oaa inveatigetnon ffommittee: J.. I#99 sasff 
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concluded,lOn the balance of advantage to the public, that we apa 
justified in "recommending non-limitatkm. We hjive not igijored 
the increased risk ffom the poisonoas nature of carbon monoxide 
but, when all practicable precautions are adopted, we do not 
consider that the increased risk will be found a serious one. The 
danger of increased death rate is in any case of small dimensions, 
and aguinst this must be set the certain improvement jn the public ■ 
health by the reduction of smoke and fog arising from increased 
• use of gas.” 

It is, as a matter of fact, very doubtful whether the average 
carbon monoxide content of town gas to-day is much higher than 
in 1914, apd whether any single fatality, accidental or otherwise, 
can be attributed to an increase in the carbon monoxide contenft 
of the gas supplied. 

There is another aspect neglected even by• many'smoke-, 
abatement advocates, who would seem to be content if visible 
smoke were abolished as by the exclusive use of carbonised fuel. 
To achieve this would be a great gain, but the dispersal of sulphuric 
keid in the air would still continue. There is actually no way of 
extracting and retaining.the sulphur of solid fuel which is feqsiblb 
in practice, until the fuel is first gasified, and chemical study of 
the problem docs not hold out much hope of a solution (jade supra, 
p. 31|. This is an important reason for encouraging the gasification 
of fuel to the utmost practicable limits. Not only would atmo¬ 
spheric pollution be reduced to a minimuih,. but there would be 
an economic gain as the sulphur recovered would render us less 
dependent 'or^ imported supplies. 

H. S. Denny and N. N. S. Knibba’““ have given an account of 
> a test of a station (the largest of its kind in the countryy generating 
electricity driven by Mond-gas with ammonia recovery. The 
station had a generating capacity of 7400 kw. and the ammonia 
recovered amounted to 60'4 lb. of ammonium sulphate per ton of 
'coal. In the test, lasting one week, the gross calorific value of the 
cold gas was 47 8% of the total heat supplied to the plant as fue^i.e., 
producer and boilers) and the gas-engine efficiency ws* 24%. As 
electrical energy, of the total heat supplied 10'2% was recovered 
finder full load, and 7 6% under half load. Tests of large power units 
of this kind, though not numerous in literature, are v^y valuable, 
especially when made under working conditions. The results 
are much cinferior* to those obtainable in a s^am-driven po\wr- 
statioUi and, indeed, the authors would favour the latter ui^ess 
the cheapness of coal and high cvalue of by-products made the 
recovery of.the latter more important. In contras? j;o these 
figures are to be quoted the tests of H. A. Humplirpy“\on a similar 

f , I '■ 
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iiwtallation where an overall efficiency of 19-7% was clsjmed, and 
also 4 test on a producer-gns power plant of less tharf one-tenth 
the capacity by W. H. Patcholl,’“ when an efficiency of 19-9% 
was claimed. The tests under discussion are criticised on the 
grounds that the producer plant w'as obsolete in pattern and in a 
bad state of repair. Furthermore, when erected, it was designed 
primarily toj’ecovcr ammonia from a low-grade coal, the (juality 
of Ihe gas, which was to be bunit under boilersior sent to waste, being 
unimportant, and no attempt was made to secure thermal 
efficiency. 

In recent years K,. V. Wheeler and his collaborators have 
established valuable generalisations as to the propagation of 
fl%mo through mixed gases. These generalisations as to limits 
and speeds of propagation make it possible to iklculate some 
properties of complex mixtures from the corresponding properties 
of simple gas-air mixtures. Thus, if two simple mixtures with a cer¬ 
tain speed of propagation are. mixed the resulting complex mixture 
,will have the same spiicd of propagation. The oxygen for com¬ 
bustion will then divide itself between the combustible gases in 
subh proportion as to allow for the production of two equal-speed 
mixtures. This, accordingly, should be shown by the composition 
of the products of combustion. W. I’ayman and R. V. Wheeler*”* 
showed that the coipposition of the products is in harmony yith 
this view, and this accounts for the very different proportion in 
which the oxygen is taken up by hydrogen and methane when 
exploded together with oxygen. Bone has ascribed the mode 
of partition of the oxygen to the varying affinities of Ihe gases, 
and has.Iindeofl, utilised this to compare the affinities, but Wheeler 
considers it te be a simjde corollary to the speed generalisation. 

These generalisations of Wheeler have been based mainly on the 
properties of the commoner combustible gases. The “ limits 
generalisation ” states that if two gas-air mixtures, each at the 
composition at which inflammation, both either at the upper or 
the lojver limits, is just possible, are mixed, then the resulting 
complex mixture will also bo a “limit mixture.” A. G. White*** 
concludes from his own work that the limits generalisation does 
not necessarily hold good with organic vapours, especially if these 
are capable of developing a “ cool flame.” • At the lower Iqnits, 
the iimtU generalisation seemed usually to be valid, but this was 
by no means true with the upper limits. This Mbs an industrial 
impo^nce as it seems possible for this “ cool flame ” to be 
propagated between wide limits and under certain circumstances 
to give risq a noymal hot flame. 

*”*.4nB. BepU., 1&20, 5, 34. ' J 
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tv. Jia^on and R. V. Wheeler'** have studied the conlditions 
under whibh methane-air mixtures ignite in contact with heated 
surfaces—a subjecttof special importance to the mining community. 

Chem. Soc. Tram., 1922,181, 2079; J., 1922, 972a. 
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GAS—DESTEUCTIVE DISTILLATION- 
TAR PRODUCTS. 

By Gboffeey Weyman, D.Sc., 

Chief Chemist, The Newcastle-up<m-Tyne and Oateshead Cos 
Company. 

• 

Fob the carbonising industries the year 1922 presents many 
hopefuF’signs of sure, if slow, recovery from a period of severe 
depression. Towards the end of the year prospects were sufficiently 
promising to enable coke-ovens which had been shut down for many 
months, to bo brought into operation, while a large proportion of 
gas concerns were enabled substantially to reduce the price of gas 
in anticipation of once more extending the field of their supply. 
The tar products market attained a very low level during the year, 
but even in this case the demand considerably stiffened in the 
closing months; many concerns were able to tide over bad times 
by turning *their attention to the preparation of road tar. 

Ttwing to the uncertain margin between cost of production and 
ruling prices, local conditions became of extreme importance, and 
this fac^r will undoubtedly play an important part ir. the develop¬ 
ment of the 'treatment of coal. 

A very Hopeful sign is the increased recognition by both the 
gas industry and the coke-oven industry of the fact that their 
common object is the economical treatment of coal rather than the 
mere manufacture of one principal product. 

Coke Foemation. 

The most important development of the year has undoubtedly 
been the recognition of the combustibility of carbonised materials 
as a iiefinitegproperty of-the fuel. Two solid fuels may possess the 
sable calorific value, but under identical conditions may bum at 
very different rates and attain different temperktures, and under 
pra^jical oanditions the same completeness of combustion may not 
be attained. In the past coke has been appreciated chiefly on 
account pf its calorific value, hardness, and porosity. The latter 
property hasheep especially„coiisidered in relation to the ease with 
which ^e fuel will bum, but has rrot accounted for the differences 
i<»aid in practice between fuels prbduced in different ways. 
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'file first investigators into the question of gmokeless fuel assumed 
that the fesidual volatile matter rewiaining in low-temperature 
coke was largely tfe cause of the greater ease of combustion such 
products had over those produced by high-temperature processes, 
and in fact it seemed that the higher the temperatures employed 
wore, the harder, denser, and the more incombustible was the coke 
which* riioulted from the coal used. ' 

The advantages, hmACV'er, of a coke as hard and dense as high- 
temperature coke, and yet as easily combustible as coal, are very 
obvious, and the manufacture of such a fuel wyuld undoubtedly 
lead to vf.’y great economies in general industry as well as in respect 
to the domestic hearth. The work of E. R. Sutcliffe and E. C. 
Evans* is therefore of great importance. It is pointed out that 
combuatibility*i8 not dejxindent on residual volatile matter, but 
rather on the mechanical structure of the fuel, and that fen easily 
combustible coke may be obtained by high-temperature treatment 
in the form of a dense hard coke possessing a minute pore structure. 
It is also recognised that the size of the fuel pieces, the bond, and, 
the homogeneity are other factors of importance. To produce 
such a fuel, the coal is first washed to reduce the ash content, 
dried, and then ground in a ball-mill. The powder is briquetted, 
and the briquettes carbonised at any d^ired temperature in ordinary 
gas Retorts or in internally heated retorts.* In, the case of swelling 
coals it is necessary to blend the coal with a non-caking variety 
or with coke breeze so that the volume of the briquette does not 
substantially alb'r. It is claimed that the briquettes can be more 
rapidly carbqnised, and with internally heated retorts large units 
may be used as the carbonising mass is easily penetrated by the 
heating gases. Combustibility is here defined as the eaf4i with which 
a fuel combines with oxygen and necessarily involves the time 
factor. This definition will need extension when the methods of 
determining this property are developed. Up if> the present the 
methods of Thomer and Bell have been used which, roughly, 
consist in noting the loss in weight of the fuel in successive periods 
of time when heated in the presence of air or carbon monoxide. 
In practice the coke must necessarily maintain itself above the 
temperature of ignition, which varies with different fuels. It 
would seem better to ectimato the minimum air velocity necessary 
to effect the complete or nearly complete combination of 'the 
oxygen of the air current, used when the fuel is burning without 
external heating. 

Further-light is thrown on thfc subject by G. Beilby,“ who, in 
' . ^ J. 1922 196t. 
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ij^vestfgating the micro-structure of coke, finds tliat the tell-TifeUs 
are not, as had been supposqjl, more or less solid, hut coBsist rather 
of vety fine cell# or pores encjpsed by vitreouj* carbon apparently 
of a specific gravity of about 1-85. Detailed observation of the 
formation of coke showed that the first stage of the operation 
results in a foam in which each bubble is a self-contained cell, 
but by mutual perforation at their points of contact a sponge is 
produced thtomgh which the gases ultimately escape.*' .^ter a 
time rigidity sets in and gas may only escape from the cell walls. 
Largo bubbles can only be formed in a state of complete plasticity, 
and hence the intf oduction of sohd matter which cannot be^absorbed 
breaks the foam and renders the texture dense, but leaves a minute 
pore structure. The belief is expressed that the conversion of the 
vftreous carbon into thin films by the blowing of buJAles gives rise 
to a verj large reactive surface, which tends to high combustibility. 

* Work by K. Bunte and A. KolmeD on the temperature of ignition 
of solid fuel also has a bearing on the question. A vertical tube 
filled with the graded fuel was supported in an electric furnace. 
A thermo-couple was suspended in the coke,* and air at a regulated* 
rate passed through. A sudden increase in temperature showed 
when the coke reached the ignition point. Ignition temperatures 
so determined were for wood charcoal, semi-coke, gas-coke, and 
coke-oven coke, 252°, 395°, 505°, and 040° C., respectively. 
Increase in J^hc velocity of the air-current or in the oxygen‘con¬ 
centration reduced the ignition temperature. It was further found 
that there was no traceable relationship between the ignition 
temjK'raturo and jiorosity, but that the former depended rather 
on thelsize of the coke and the fineness of sub-division of the 
coke particl< 4 . When the low-tompcrature product was heated to 
800° C. to remove traces of gas, the ignition temperatures remained 
unaltered. 

The presence of closed cells in coke is confirmed by H. D. Green¬ 
wood and J. W. 6obb,‘ who have determined the specific gravity 
of the coke material and all cells, of the material and closed cells 
only,‘and of the material itself. These determinations made on 
coke formed at various temperatures from the same coal were 
examined, when it was concluded that the initial cell formation 
is first set up with thick walls of soft iqaterial of low specific 
gra^fity ; between 550° and 850° C. the mass as a whole shrinks 
an<^the cell walls become thinner and stronger the porosity at 
this stage reaching a maximum. Above this temperature the 
masSh.-’rdens and contracts. Apjarently, owing to the presence of 
closed cells,"or possibly of cells of extremely small size, H. J. Rose* 
• • • 

*Oos- «. Wwiaetfach, 1922, QB, #92; J., 1923, 132a. 

*«7.^1922, 181t. See Anderson, Jj% 1896, 20. * , 

•J. Ind. Eng. C’Ac»|,^1922, 14, 1047; J^., J923, 6a. 
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finds thftt the specific gravity of the coke material depends 
largely on 'ihe state of subdivision of the powder used and, there- 
fcffe, suggests grindkg the powder till it passes through a 200-mesh 
screen before using it for the determination. In this connexion 
it is of interest to note the ingenious method of A. Schmolke for 
determining the specific gravity and porosity of coke.’ The 
air in the coke and its containing-vessel is displaced witlf carbon 
dioxide. "The carbon .dioxide is removed from the expelled gases 
and the residual air measured. The displacement is said to be 
complete in five minutes. 

The chief difficulty in the manufacture of dense dokes from caking 
coals lies in the tendency of the liquated coal to swell or froth and 
stick to ^he retort walls. Various methods of overcoming this 
difficulty have been advocated. 

S. B. Illingworth® and others preheat to destroy the excess of 
liquating matter. The material may then be crushed before it ifi 
carbonised in stages. Illingworth’s theory of coking' is not 
altogether supported by W. A. Bone and colleagues,who, after 
■further work on the ‘ extraction of coal with solvents and the 
determination of the eoking properties of the extracted matter, 
come to the conclusion that thq coking properties of coals are 
principally due to the presence in them or formation in them by 
heat of non-resinous substances of ceJlulosic origin having fusion 
temjibraturos below those at which they Undergo rapid de¬ 
composition. At the same time there is no doubt that the rate of 
decomposition influences very materially the ultimate properties 
of the coke and that by carefully controlling the time factor and 
temperature‘'very different results may be obtained. !'In this 
direction A. Boberte gives a long thesis in the form, of a patent 
specification” in which the opinion is given that the binding 
material may be distilled off by slow heating and is then not 
available as a bond. By more rapid heating, hydrogen is liberated 
and carbon so concentrated in the residue that a hard firm bond 
is obtained. The rise in temperature must be carefully controlled 
so that the penetration of heat is sufficiently rapid to decolhpose 
the plastic layer before the liquated compounds have time to travel 
inwards and re-condense in cooler parts. There is also the possi- 
"TjUity of the mtemal destruction of the binding compounds due 
to previous absorption of oxygen. This is of importahee in feqbly 
coking-coals, but,by suitable control of the carbonising conditions 
the hydre^en liberated may be utilised in neatralising the eflect 

' SUM «. Eism, 1922, 48, 1237 ; J"., 1922, 798a, 

•E.P. 17S;888 ; E.P, 187,328 ; J., 1922, 283a, 

• Ann. Refia., 1921, 6. 47. 

"Proc. Soy. Soc., 1922, AlOO, 682 ; J., 1922, 240a. 
hE.P. rt6,3l9 i Goa WorU, 1924, Cok. Sect., May 6, p. 18. Sei TJ.S.P, 
*1,852,i96.i J., 1920, 716a. 
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of oxidation. The ratio of “ disposable hydrogen *’ to “ dlfeposalble 
oxVgen ” after subtracting Jhe water, should not eaceed 58% 
for cbking pur^ses. In or^r that heat jhay be imparted 
sufficiently rapidly to coke high-volatile coals narrow ovens are 
•advocated. The mass of cotog material per unit of area of 
h^^ting surface should be kept as small as possible, and may 
amount sto 29-30 lb. per sq. ft. of heating surface. With,silica 
*tol8 there iffionld be provided 3-8 lb. of wall or wall-’structure 
per lb. of coal in the retort. 

In many methods of carbonisation advantage is taken of the 
“ blending ” of aoal advocated by the Fuel Research Board.“ 
The South Metropolitan Gas Company mix coke breeze with coal 
dust and carbonise the mixture by waste heat.>“ J.' Roberts 
haiB proposed a similar process.* < S. R. Illingwor^i'* blends coals 
of different resinic content before submitting the mixture to 
carbonisation in* stages. I). Merkle'® blends 60% of anthracite 
■ slack with not more than 40% of coking-coal and reduces the 
■mixture till 85% passes a dO-mesh and 95% a 20-me8h screen, 
4)efore retorting. . 

Jn preparing coke from non-coking coal F. Lierg*’ finds that 
the amount of pitch used as a binding agent can be reduced if it 
is dissolved in heavy tar-oil or bitumen of high melting-point. 
A residue (pitch carbon) extracted by solvents from pitch and, 
dissolved in ^heavy -tar-oil 'produced a hard dense coke ffom. 
non-caking coal. 

Low-Tempbbatubk Caebonisation. 

The pjospects of low-temperature work cannot be said to show 
improvement? Although many of the technical difficulties have 
been overcome, and small quantities of excellent household fuel 
have bwn placed on the market, it has to be recognised that the 
cr-ude oil produced jhas had a diminishing value, owing to the great 
drop in the price of fuel oil. It may be that future research into 
the composition and properties of low-temperature tar may discover 
valuable constituents, but in the meantime no great return can be 
Mpected from this product. In respect to the solid product the 
Fuel Research Board, in reviewing the situation,** states that 
profitable wo^dng must depend on consumers being ■willing 'to 
if ■ f* 

1922 ^ 7 ^ Research Board, Beport on L<no Temperature ^arboniealion ; J*., 
“ See jr., 1922, 196t! 

r 1®21, 6, 64 j a<utJ., 1922, 169, 27; E.P. 187,336; 

S73a.* 

*• E.P. *86,086 ; /., 1922, 889a. 

*• U.S.P. 1,497,7010 ; J., 1922,^82'a. 

Z. angeui. Ohem., 1922, 36, 264 ; O'*, 1922, 632a» 

*• hoc. eit. * 
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pay a pHce per ton somewhat in excess of that of househcM coal. 
The third' product—^high-quality ga^—has usually been used lor 
supplying ^e neCijssary heat required for the oorbonisatioh, and 
has not usually been found too large in amount for that purpose. 
The Fuel Research Board suggests its utilisation for the purpose' 
of enriching high-temperature gas, but here again the market 
■value,.per therm must necessarily be less than the price per therm 
into the noldors of the average town supply. Ultimately it seem's 
likely that local conditions will be the determining factor of economic 
success. 

An experimental plant at the Fuel Researok Board’s Station 
is described,'* which consists of a series of coal trays superimposed 
on shelves in an elevator, which can be moved vertically in a 
gas-tight carb/,)nising chamber so that each tray in turn is brought 
opposite to an opening into the chamber outside the Ijjickwork, 
by which the tray may be withdrawn, the coke cakes dropped into 
a coohng chamber and a fresh charge introduced. Work is pro¬ 
ceeding in the direction of making the plant entirely automatic. 
The products consist of about 35(X) cub. ft. of about 1000 B.Th.U. 
gas, 13 to 17 gallons of crude oil, and 14-.5 to 15-5 cwt. of coke cakes, 
with 4-5 to 8-.5 lb. of sulphate of ammonia per ton of coal. 

Many mechanical arrangements for moving or stirring the 
carbonising mass have been suggested, such as rotary retorts with 
mechanical stirring gear,** retorts with revolving central shafts,*’ 
or scraper gear.** The Everard-Uavies system ^cures rapid ^leat 
transmission by a combination of external and internal heating. 
Twin retorts 18-36 in. thick are jdaecd on either side of a central 
perforated gas duct with external heating flues on. the far sides. 
Triangular-shaped flues arc used from which a portion of the 
waste gases may be passed to heat the retort internally.** 

The use of an atmosphere rich in hydrogen (60-70%), 'with or 
without superheated steam, is claimed to give higher yields of 
sulphate and oils. The gas rich in hydrogen is produced by cracking 
the medium or heavy portions of the oil in small iron tubes.** 
Internal heating may bo effected by the use of low-ptossure 
superheated steam. In order to avoid contamination in the 
recovery of the sensible heat of the outgoing gases, fresh water is 
evaporated in heat exchangers to make up for condensation, and 
may 'be superheated before introduction into the retort.** 

"hoc. at. See E.P. 178,994 ; J., 1922, 4,78a. » 

«*F. D. Marshall, E.P. 188,375 ; J., 1922, 93(lA. 

•‘'H. P. Hird, E.P. 184,525 ; Qo’’ J., 1922, 160, 653. 

** C. J. Goodwin, Om J., 1922, 168, 624 ; J., 1922, 680a.o 

“ W. Everard Davies, Ocu 1922, 168, 447. 

** J. Moeller and L. de Fonblanquh, E.P. 174,165 J.,d922, 167 a. 

«»Mere Mid MesLefian, W. T. aittomley and E. G. Weeks, E.R 171,90% 
176,860, 176,149; J., 1922, 48a, 279a. 
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An‘interesting proposal is to force powdered coal fpd through 
ibrizontal cylinders to desgend a vertical retort in a shower so 
that*it become# heated to 4(®°-700° C. Th»* retort is oblong in 
section, and is provided with internal corrugations.** 

The proposal to pass powdered material through molten metal 
tsaths either at the same or different temperatures, so that the 
ieating«is accomplished in stages,*' is fascinating, but the separation 
the residrfe ivould seem to offer more in tli® n®®® 

,vHen the material is liquid.** 

Tlie possibilities of electrical heating for gas production are 
liscussed by A» Helfenstein,** but the economy of tljp project 
seems dependent on the existence of otherwise waste electrical 
power. The current consumption is estimated at 1-1 *to 1-3 kw. 
jwr cubic metre of gas made. • 

Another proposed meth(xl ““ consists in suspimding powdered 
f oal in &l. It1fe Stated that the products obtained from a mixture 
6f coal and oil are more valuable than those resulting from the 
decomposition of each separately, owing to the fact that the cracking 
of the oil is more perfect, as by reason of its surface tension, the' 
oil adheres to the coal at temperatures above its distillation point. 
The pasty mass obtained from the Trent process of separating 
water from oil and tar emulsions ** would seem to lend itself to this 
method of treatment and can bo usefully carbonised by mixing 
the mass with more oil and forcing the mixture through an Eter¬ 
nally-heated" coiled pipe.** 

Peat, Lignite, etc. 

The ^levcldjiment and utUisation of our peat deposits are the 
subject of a ffteport of a Commission of Inquiry,** in which is given 
a general review of the subject. While high-temperature treatment 
is considered to offer the greatest possibilities the large proportion 
of carbon dioxide,(30%) is a great drawback to the yield of 10,000 
cub. ft. of gas obtained per ton of peat. G. Keppeler ** reviews 

»V). A. Yeadon, E.P. 185,684 ; J., 1922, 851a. 

** T.I.e. Kesoarch Co., Ltd., A. McD. Duckham and J. S. Morgan, 
E.P. 176,438, 183,180 ; J., 1922, 316a, 7(K)a. 

** p. 69. 

*' Z. at^ew'. Cliem., 1922, 85, 73 ; J., 1922, 20{iA. 

** ’Acent PA)Ce8s Corporation, E.P. 159,142 ; J., 1922, 453a. 

J. D. Davis, P. B. Place and G. S. Scott, Chem. and Met. Eng.^ 1921, 
25. W2. 1131J J., 1922, 92a. See also J., 1921, 615a, wid J. D. Davis and 
C. B. Coleman, Chem. and Met. Eng.t 1922, 26, 173; also J. A. Cbown, E.P. 
173,909 : .R, 1922, 132a. , 

•*W. E. J'rent, E.P. 159,497; J., 1922, 243a. See J., 1921, 684a i 
Special Seport No. L Fuel Beeearch Board, 1922, and B. L. Brown, Chem. 
and Met. Eng., J922^86, 363 ; J., 1««2, 241a. 

“Ob* J.,a922,168, 666. > - , 

»• BrennetojSl-Chem:,^»22, 8, 237, 249, 264; J., 1922, 847a. 
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methods bf removing water from peat sufiiciently to rendeiyit of 
economical' quality for carbonisation^ and other purposes, and 
while the eompreasfcm of the wet peat with a previously dried 
portion (30'/„ of water)^"’ so as to obtain a pnaluct containing about 
50-60% of water offers advantages, the future develojmient is 
considered to lie rather in the direction of ineehanieal winning, 
followod by stack drying. The water-holding caipaeity ,.is also 
diseussed'by Wo. Ostwald-'" from the colloid jioini /if'view, and a 
process of .steaming under pressure followed by further presshig 
is suggested. 

Lignite^ and broivm coals are dealt with by W< A. Bone," who 
refers to the interesting ]iroeess of “ uji-grading ” which consists 
in a preliitiinary heat treatment at a temperature of SbO"-;)?;"!" C., 
when a (diemicjil eonden.sation occurs with ehmination of one-tliird 
of the total oxygen, one-tenth of the. liydrogen, and only one- 
thirtieth of tlie carbon. Hniee a re,sidue is left whiclh, when- 
carbonised, produces a fuel of fair (adoritic value. 

In further work of the Canadian Jaguite Board’* good results 
were obtained by rapid carbonisation at high temperature, a 
similar jirodiiet being obtained to that from slow carbonisation at 
low temiierature (51)0" C.). The by-products are small in quantity, 
and of little vahux 

A simple form of carbonising jdant^.s described by E. Ktansiield.’" 
It isesaid that a mixture of ;!()-‘4() jiarts of pulverised black peat 
(35-45% of water), 6-U) ])arts of ]»owdere(l jiitoh, and dO-lOO parts 
of small coal gives on carbonisation a hard metallurgical coke of 
low sulpher content." 


Carbonisation in Gas Retorts. 

In recent years there has been a tendency to introduce large 
horizontal retort units eapalile of dealing with a ton of coal in a 
12-hour charge. The high temperature necessary in the combustion 
chambers (1400° C.) to carbonise the coal efficiently, jiarticularly 
in the case of Durham coal, brings an undue strain on the settings, 
and there is some inclination to bo satisfied ivith charges amounting 
to about 15 cwl;. per 12-hour charge, although this naturally depends 
on the coal used. The time taken for the heat to penetrate to the 
centre of the charge has been shown to be greatly inflaencod by the 
chemical composition of the coal. To compensate for the slower 

“ H. Caro! Chem. Zcntr.,^\m. 92, IV.. 1347 ; J.. 1922, t.tA. 

Kulhid-Zeits., 1921, 29, 316- 1922, 30, 119, 187 ; J., 1922,-318a, 
319a, 972a. 

"J., 1922, 120e. 

1»» R. de L. French, J., 1922, 16t. ' 

■ . '••Ef Stansfield. E.'^. 177,588 ; 1922, 362a. 

17IS;Si)tJ. W. Loadbeator,E.R. 172,199; J., 1922, 46a. 
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jwncftation higher carbonising temperatures can be used within 
certain limits, but althou^ the quality of gas majP be better, 
volufne for voliftne, owing to |ho more rapid •^olution of gas, the 
ai'criige quaUty is much reduced by secondary decomposition. 
O.vidised or slightly caking coals are found to be capable of rapid 
eaibonisation coinparecl with those caking eoiils which give heavy 
plastic Jayers during distillation. The effect of the physic*,! com 
(lition of thi'cwil on the results obtained by farboniaation discussed 
previously" are further inve,stigated vith the help of a eoal-teating 
plant,''- and an increase in the ratc^ of carbonisation (‘ffected under 
tlu^ same coininwtion Hue temperature, by regal,ition ty^ the size 
:>f the coal, is found to give considerably increased thermal yields in 
ra.seous form. H. Tindalc^ also linds that small coal up.sc1s the heat 
rgulation of the; settings, and yields less gas.'"’ The throughput 
n vertij^al retorts decreases in the order of about 2% for ewery 
I'Xi mereasc iif the weight of one cubic foot of the coal used, 
fn the ca.se of horizontal retorts a charge of Id cic t. of large entshed 
'oal, occupying dO cub. ft., nas caisily carbonised in the time given, 
A-hile the same volume weighing 14-5 ewt. was not only far from* 
•arbonised, but required extra heat, which, unlc,ss supplied by the 
ise of extra fuel, re.sultcal in a drop of temperature in the settine 
of 100' 1,-)0“(1. ^ 

'J'he actual heat value of the decoinjmsition of coal has not yet 
been eonelusivcly e stablished, although K. Sicben'''* argues‘that 
as tile thermal losses in normal large-scale practice are equal to, 
or somewhat less than, the theoretical obtained by calculation there 
must be heat liberated in the coking of coal. a 

kn in.struc^ivc detailed paper by J. S. Thorman* describes a 
very g(«xl method of samjiling coal on a large scale. To reduce 
loss in working producer furnaces of the step-grate type, which 
have a tendency to pass a large quantity of unburnt fuel, the 
pan-ash is returned to the fire after drawing, and before charging 
up with fresh fuel. A more common practice is to withdraw the 
ash from the ba.se only, pushing tJie clinker and ashes between the 
uppeiibars back into the fire. Thorman considers that the grate 
area should be 1-5 sq. ft. per ton of coal carbonised per day with a 
depth of fuel bed of at least six feet when using large coke. The 
heat exchange between waste gases and secondary air is usually 
very p,x)r, buA may be considerably increased by a tubular system. 

Iri., very seldom that a completely new gasworks is erected on a 
new*site, and the i;e.sults from the new installation of vertical 
reto^te with waste-heat boilers and the purifying plant at the 
" Ann. 1921, 6, 49. 

“ (1. Weyman, O^s J., 1922, 168, 864 ; J., 1922, 532a. 

« Oas J., 1(J22, 167, 31. , « 

‘‘ B^n»toff-Chem., 1922, 8, 209 ; St, 1922, 65S/1 
QuoJ., 1922, 168,^7 ; J., 1922, 319a. 
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BeAue Street Works at Carlisle, will be watched with great interest. “ 
The steamhig of vertical retorts is finding extensive application, 
although the advantages vary considerably with the capacity of 
the particular coal used for forming an impenetrable plastic layer. 
The movement of the coal down the retort gives the system, how¬ 
ever, great advantages over the horizontal-retort system where 
steamiug is more or leas restricted to the period when the. charge 
is coked, and proper contact is difficult to attain Experiments' 
made in America do not favour the proposition in horizontal retoHs 
unless the plant is working below full load.*’ 

The use of air introduced at the base of vertical retorts to generate, 
internally, heat required to assist the production of water-gas by 
steaming, is claimed.** 

The recent tendency has been to reduce the seals of hydrauKo 
mains to a minimum. C. Carpenter suggests an arrangejinent for 
altering the liquor levels so that retorts may be sealed or unsealed 
as desired.** 


Combined Plants—Complete Gasification. 

From steaming in vertical retorts ft is but a step to the considera¬ 
tion of the very large number of proposals which have been made 
for ^effecting complete or partial gasification. The independent 
generation of blue water-gas and subsequent mixing with coal gas 
has led to the close combination of the two plants, the blow gases 
from the former being lead into the heating flues of the latter.'* 
Or, as in the “ Bincker ” plant, one of two twin generators may 
serve alternately for the carbonisation of the coal and the gasification 
of the coke.'* The blow gases are used for generating steam, and 
after passing through one generator the gases produced pass down¬ 
wards through the other generator which contains freshly-charged 
coal on top of the residue from previous working. A more compli¬ 
cated arrangement consists of twin generators with regenerative 
linings and a retort superimposed on a third generator." 

In another type of plant a vertical retort is superimposed on a 
single generator." The run gases produced by steaming the coke 
in tile generator are passed through the retort to help in carbonising 

*" J. E. Blundell, Gai J., 1922, 160, 94. 

® W. A. Dunkley and R. D. Leitch, U.S. Bureau of Mines, Oaa J'.,4922> 
167 , 443. 

** ^^dall, Duckham and Jbnes (1920), Ltd., and A. McD. Duckham, 
* E.P. 185,461 ; J; 1922, 848a. 

"E.P. 176,891 J J., 1922, 361a. 

« J. Lowe, E.P. 149;928 ; Gas J., 1922, 159, 324 i J., 1922,, 699a. 

■“P. Otygory, ffos J., 1922, 169, 473 ; J., 1922, 738a. , 

•ij. F. bimpson, hjP. 179,643 :. .7., lte2, 493 a. 

StraOhe system, A. Bteisig, 6ae- u. Waaserfaph, 1922, 66 , BOB. 
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the cflal, which is also heated by the blow gases passing found? the 
retort in external flues. A^oificatiaa consists in using the heat 
of tHe blow gasfs to crack wiq hydrocarbons ijlto permanent gases 
in an annular space around the top of the retort.®* 

By gradual stages one may pass to the typo of plant in which the 
generator is enlarged so as to include the retort. As a rule such 
plants do not appear to work well with strongly-caking coalsjas it is 
di^cult to fcaintain the carbonisation and, gasification’zones dis¬ 
tinct. The Maclaurin plant®® can produce smokeless fuel, accom¬ 
panied by fair yields of oil and 25,000 to 30,000 cub. ft. of about 
250 B.Th.U. gas.* The Moore system appears to be a de^lopment 
of the Tully plant in which heat is generated by internal combustion, 
so as partially or entirely to gasify the fuel.®® * 

*A combination of methods is also proposed, in which crude gas 
of low i(uality ,is heated by passage through incandescent coke, 
and then used to carbonise coal in a retort so as to produce an 
enriched gas and a domestic fuel.®' 

E. Fleischer®® suggests a shaft furnace for producing metallurgical 
coke by carbonisation, effected mainly by the heat of “ carrier 
gases. In order not to interfere with the yields of coke the heating 
gases entering at the base must contain Uttle or no water vapour or 
carbon dioxide, but in the upper part of the furnace air and steam 
may bo admitted without detriment, so long as the temperature 
discs not exaced 00()°-800“ 0. • * 

An ingenious arrangement®* combines steam raising in an ordinary 
boiler with by-product recovery. The boiler, fitted with a chain 
grate stoker, is started up in the usual maimer. Ai^ tfie back of 
the smijite-boi is a small vertical distillation retort, with heUcal 
feed. As so<5n as the necessary temperature has been reached the 
chain grate feed is reversed, and the carbonised fuel discharged 
from the retort is distributed over the grate. The gases from the 
retort are used for .by-product recovery. 

A modified form of Tully plant may be used to produce hydrogen 
for synthetic ammonia manufacture. Coal is distilled and the 
crude gas passed through coke at 1000°-11(K)° C. to decompose 
the hydrocarbons. The carbon monoxide is converted into carbon 
dioxide and additional hydrogen generated by reaction with steam , 
m the preseneje of a catalyst.®® . 

** E. F. Murray, E.P. 185,887 ; J., 1922, 849a ; Gas J., 1922, 180, 436. 

w Gas J., 1922, 168. 325 ; E.P. 182,648 ; J., 1922, 6*>a. 

'• 8. Moore, Gas WorU, 1922, 78. 360. 

Helps, E.P. 181,403, 181,404, 181,665 ; J., 1922, 679a. 

•®*G.P. 298,085; J., 1920, 622a; E.P. 164,938; c/. E.P. 162,650; J., 
1922, 168a. • 

‘*T. O. Wilton, E.P. 178,952; J>, 1922, 454a. 

• “ J. 41. West and A. Jaques, E.P.>181,062 ; Jt 1922, 679a See also 

Git J., 1922, 160, 706 ; 'J., 1922, 393a; J!.P. 188,494; J'., 1923, 45a. 
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A' warfiing note is struck by H. Nielson,” who explain^ that 
complete of partial gasification can hardly be more efficient than 
modern produccr-ga«i practice and tljat some of thlf extreme claims 
put forward recently must be treated with reserve. ■ 

Watkr-Gas. 

In (H'de/' to increase their capacity, water-gas idan^s are .some-,, 
times used for eomjiletc gasification, coal being'.substituted, in 
part, or entirely, for coke. Ortain jirccautions have to be taken.® 
Tliero is certainly one advantage in using a mi.Ature of coal and 
coke, and that is that the gas apjiro.ximates more in composition 
and ju'opcrties to coal gas, and is therefore easily mixed for ton n use. 

A more novel jiroposal is to enrich the nater-gas by inlroduein^ 
powdereil coal euspciidiid in a gas stream into the top of th<‘ gener¬ 
ator, nheri' th(‘ temja^rature is brought up to ,about P. 

(1090° (!.). Tin: dust jiartieles are carbonised by the heat of the 
upward rising gases and the coke jiartieles formed agglomerate 
and are said to sink on to the surface of the fuel bod.“" ^ 

‘ The reactions takin'g place in water-gas generation receii'e the 
attention of >S, Kohn,®* and of H, H. Taylor and H. A. Neville."® 
In tlu! investigations by the last-iuniied workers, .steam was ])assed 
over charcoal mixed with various catalwts at a temjxirature of 400° 
to ijlO" (1. to .study the reaction ('+211,^0 - CO.jA 2H... Sodium and 
))otassium carbonates were the only catalysts found to.be effective ; 
iron oxide in particular seemed to be impotent. The latter, is 
known to exmt a lavtalytic influence on the water-gas reaction 
C+HaO- €0 1 Hj, so that it was considered that the effect of the 
alkali carbonates was due to an acceleration of' the Reaction 
C-I-CO.' ■ 2C0 in this way influencing the reae+ion (first studied. 
That this was possible was shown by indejiendent experiment. 

A further detailed report has been made by the Gas Investigation 
Committee of the Institution of Gas Engineers'® on the working 
of a carburetted water-gas plant with particular reference to the 
use of waste-heat boilers. With an output of about million 
cub. ft. of 483 B.Tli.U. gas, about 35J lb. of coke and 1-8 
of oil were used per 1000 cub. ft. of gas made. The water evaporated 
from the waste-heat boilers by the “ blow ” gases was 70-80 lb. 
per 1000 cub. ft. of gas made, from and at 100° C., which, in certain 
tests was more than sufficient for plant requirements. ‘ Heat, wf.ter, 
and carbon bala,nce8 are given. The efficiency was found ^o be 

“ Oas J., f022,167, 2,I?. 

“W. W. Odell, j;.«. Bureau oj f fines Tech. Paper 284, 1921 ; J.,‘1922, 
t92A. 

“ Fuller-Lehigh Co., E.P. 1.71,079 ; J., 1922, 974a, 

3. Ind. Bug. Chem., 1922, 14, 7H , 

« J, ,lf»l!r. Chem. fioc.. 1921, 4f' 20S5; J., 1922, 141a. 

V Seventh Repoii, Gas #.,.1922, 158 , 80.5 ; J., 1(122, 5S2a. 
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09-7%, including recovered coke from the ashes, and wfluld have 
been about 8-5% less had tljj! steam been generated extA’nally. 

making tlje “ blow and “ run ” period**equal, G. Vigreux*’ 
is enabled to use two units lor eontimious gas production. The 
waste-heat boiler assists in automatic adjustment of the conditions, 
as the greater the heat value of the blow gases the more steam is 
raised to be passed sub.sequently to the generator. ^ 

Vignon's ft'siilts"’' as io the production of methane W'heii W'ater-gas 
is‘heated with steam in the presence of linu! have not been 
eoutirmed.”” 

A )>rocess in ^ihieh superheated steam and oil are passed over 
(dectrieal heating elements coated with refractory material which 
functions as a catalyst"" is said to jaoduee lOOO t*ub. ft. of 
ilto B.Th.U, gas from :!19 gallons of oil, which i.s abput 1J times the 
tJieimaJ^yield per gallon of oil usually e.vj«Tieueed in carhuretted 
•« ater-gas inaiuifaeture. 

'I'he ]>i'ocess of Sabatier and Mailhe for I'racking oil in jiresence 
of a metal catalyst is di'seribed by 1’. Mallet."' R(!torts for cracking 
oil are covered with a coating of cojiper. fn a trial of a plant at 
15ru.s.sels’- consisting of an installation of six retorts heated by tar- 
burners. the liquid portion of the products is condensed and distiiled 
for motor spirit and uneracked oil, and the uncondensed gas of 
high c.ilorihc value used to enrich blue water-gas or compressed 
for railway lighting. It .seems very jirobable that impioved 
methods of’oil-eracking foi' carbuz-etting water-gas will come into 
use. 

The presence of iron carbonyl in water-gas has ^iften been 
observ»*d. some striking effects of dejireciation of lighting 
ea]>aeit^ of^ incandescent mantles, owing to deposition of ferric 
oxide resulting from the decomposition of iron carbonyl, are 
described by H. Bunti' and E. Terres.’" The formation of iron 
carbonyl increases rapidly with increase of pressure, but is oom- 
pensatr-d by inerSase in the rapidity of dectimjiosition with a rise 
of temperature to over 200° C.’* Ifeference may also be made to 
a spacial case of trouble due to iron carbonyl reported by H. B. 
Brown.’" 

1922.169. .'i.tl. 

** ,4nM Reptf!., 1921, 6, fio. ^ 

•• H. Tro^cli and A. Sehellejiberg, Brcnnstoff-C/icm., 1922, 3, 3.2; J., 
192?, 166 a. 

•“Van Steenliergh, Gas J., 1922, 168, 208; U.S.?. 1,407,339-40; J.i 
1922, :121a. 

Gas J., 1922, 169, 475 ; J., 1922, 739a. 

”M. G. Gtoune, Gas J., 1922, 160,34. 

’’•Gasm. Wasserfttch, 1922, 66. 145 ; J., 1922, 241a. 

’• R. L. Mand and A. E. WaUil^ Trans. Chem. Soc., 1922, 121 , 29 ; J., 
• 1922 IIBa. 
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Coke-Oven Pbacticb. 

Comparison of Jlmerican and British coke-oven practice has 
given rise to considerable discussion.'" Conservatism in this country , 
seems to be largely due to the attitude taken up by the iron and 
steel manufacturers, who still ajipcartogive beehive coke preference 
in thefmarkot and regard this quality of coke as more or less of a 
standard. The American coke is reported to be ‘shorter and„of 
inferior appearance, but as in the American blast-furnace practice 
it is becoming customary to grade the coke to a size leas than 4 in. 
in diamqter, in common with other materials, 'the smaller size 
of coke produced in that country does not appear to be dis¬ 
advantageous. The coal used for coke prixluction in America 
is high in volatile matter (35% or even higher) and is carbonised 
in a shorter period (about 18 hours). The Amq^rican ocens are 
narrower, but greater in height and length, measuring 15-18 in. 
by 10-12 ft. by 38 ft. The materials used for construction are 
almost invariably of 95% silica content, while the temperatures ^ 
•of the flues run as high as 1350'’ C. The coke is sold on a 2^% 
moisture basis and almost always quenched in central stations. 
The 3 delds of by-products are quite as high as those in this country, 
while the surplus gas often amounts t^ 60% of the total. 

A description of the Koppers system, more used in America 
than'in this country, is given by C. E. Wallin.” The ovens, con¬ 
structed of silica material, have stood well for some tliree and a 
half years, carbonising coal with 11% of moisture. A feature of 
the installiition is the attention given to automatic control and 
the use of recording instruments. (■ 

The dry-cooling of coke and recovery of the senSlfble heat by 
circulation of waste gases has been tried over a period of 17 days, 
when 23'6 tons of coke per day was cooled and a total of 9’4 tons of 
.water at 50'’ C. converted into steam at 94 5 lb. pressure per 
sq. in. The average specific heat of coke with 10’5% of ash was 
found to be 0’333 between 18'’ and 800'’ C." 

The supply of coke-oven gas to Middlesbrough is now well 
established. The supply is taken from 46 ovens of the Otto 
regenerative type, each dealing with 9J tons of coal per day. 
Duplicate mains are ured for separating the richer portion of the 
gas, which has a calorific value as high as 570 B.l'h.U. Inf-the 
seven years of working there have been three partial stoppi.ges 

’• A. H. Thwaitos, G. A. Hebden and others, Qaa World, 1922, n,'K!oh, 
Sect., Mar. 4, p. 10; June 3, p. U ; Aug. 5, p. 10; c/. J. Becker, Cham, wdd 
Mat. Eng., 1922, 27, 875. 

,”^., 1922, 2981. ■ , . 

” P. Solilgpfer) StM u. Eiaan, 19‘'2, 42 ) 1269 ; J., 1922, 798a. . See also 
Bt, Wvtqderlich, Oaa ft. Waiierjach, 1921, 64 , 703 j 4922, 90a. * 
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and oife complete stoppage, due chiefly to strikes.’* At WfUington, 
Co. Durham, a lecal area is sj^plied from a coking plant (Comprising 
120 Semet-Solvsfy waste-heat jovens. The riqher portion of the 
gas for toBTi supply is here separated by taking a portion of the 
•gas into a holder during favourable times. The calorific value 
over a period of two years is given as 476-479 B.Th.U.*” 

J. F. •O’Malley describes a system in which blue water-gas is 
**lised for heating the coke-ovens, thus liberating the richer boke-oven 
gas'for town uso.*‘ 

Tar, BEnzol, and Naphthalene Recovery. 

Very little can yet be said of the practical possibilities of frac¬ 
tionally removing the tar components from gas. , Investigation 
of the su^ect is being pursued mainly in connexion with the mixture 
of vapoure arising when the condensed tar is redistilled. Mathemati¬ 
cal treatment of problems of condensation i.s given by B. F. Dodge,** 
and by W. G. 'Vl^itinan and J. L. Keats.** 

A Cottrell preeipitator has been used before the condenser of a , 
wood-distillation plant** in order to separate pitchy matters which 
might contaminate pyroligneous acid, but the idea of electrical 
precipitation of tar fog has not, so far, attracted much attention 
ill the carbonising industries. 

The simultaneous removal of naphthalene and recovery of 
benzol posse^es considerable advantage in the way of economy. 
To secure immunity from naphtlialene stoppages it seems to be 
imperative thoroughly to scrub the gas with a suitable ojj, so as to 
reduce t^ie naphthalene content to less than that corresponding to 
saturation at tlie lowest temperature experienced in the gas mains. 
According totf. S. G. Tliomas** this will be no more than 0-8 grain 
per 100 cub. ft. at 0° C. for moist gas. While it is not clearly 
established, it appears that coal gas prior to the oil-washing plant 
may carry naphthalene mechanically far in excess of that corres¬ 
ponding to saturation at the existing temperature, and thus 
oil-wai^ing plants eUminato very much larger quantities of 
naphthalene than might be supposed. 

The suitability of a wash oil is shown®* by passing a regulated 
curnmt of air first through crude benzol, and then through a portion 

’•0 F. Bliriboe, Qou WotU, 1922, 76, 378. 

*T. Nicholson, Qaa World, 1922, 76. Cok. Sect., May 6, p. 14; J., 1922, 
4S1a.* , * 

•’ Cham, and Mel. Eng., 1922, 27, 75. 

“•j. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922,14, 106?; J., 1923, 38a. 

’“•Ibid., 1962,14, 186 ; J., 1922, 315a. 

••I.. P.-Hawley end H. M. Pier, Chem. and Met. Eng., 1922, 26, 1031 ; 
J., 1922, 405a. • 

• *‘J.,il916, 506. 

’ “F. Pannertz, Gas-'y. Waaaerfach, 1922, 6J. 113 ; J.", 1922, 241A. 
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of "the itash oil, finally estimating any naphthalene which Jnay be 
given off from the wash oil with picric acid solution. 

The South Mef»;^(])olitan Gas Company do nAt recover 'oenzol 
but wash the gas with anthracene oil, previously steam-distilled 
to reduce its naphthalene cont<‘nt to 0-8%, at the rate of 1.5 gallons' 
of oil per million cub. ft. of gas."’ 

hiptho ca.se of concern.s which regularly ])rodiice caiburetted_ 
water-gafe, J. Parker"* pi’opo.ses to use the water-g*..s 'oil in the first 
place to wash the coal gas free from naj)htlialene, and afterwards 
use the oil for earburrdting the -Hatcr-gas in tlu^ usual way. The 
naphthi^ene is thus largtdy traiRsferrcd to the wt.ler-gas tar. while 
the town gas contains only that naphthalene (from (i to 8 grains 
per 100 dub. ft.) jwescnt in tlu! water-gas. 

In the (!()nd('nsation and separation of ammonia, btshzcne, and 
ethylene, G. >Still*“ fr(“ea tlu' gas from tar fog, an<\ then ct'mju'eases 
to 100- 200 atmospheres, at the same time (a)oling to the originAl 
temperature in the pn'senee of physical and ehemi(!al absorbents. 

Oonsiderable attention has been given to the use of charcoal and 
active carbon as absorbing agcaits. hlx]>eriinents made by P. 
Fischer and colleagues”" showed that active charcoal in cylinders 
absorbed considerable quantities of the richer constituwits of coke- ■ 
oven gas under compression which ccjuld afterwards be withdrawn 
in the form of gas of high caloritie value (710-22.‘17 B.Th.U. per 
cub', ft.) by rekiasing the ])rcssur(! and berating. A, Engelhardt®’ 
deaerihes an e.\])erimcntal plant for the recovery of benzol by 
absorption in charcoal as suggested by K. Bunte, consisting of 
duplicate' filters containing the carbon is small granules. The 
carbon must be sulliciently active to absorb up to 25% of its 
weight of benzol from air, carrying 70 grams per 100 cub. ft. at 20° C. 
The gas is passed downwards through one filter till a trace of benzol 
shows at the outlet, when the gas is diverted to the other. The 
saturated filter is then steamed until the carbon reaches a tempera¬ 
ture of 120° (h, when it is left ready for further use. The benzol 
separated from the condensed products is of nearly 90% quality. 
The outlay is considered to be less than for oil-washing ‘plants, 
while the maintenance is very much less. It appears evident, 
however, that the success of the process will depend largely on 
the prior removal of„tar fog, which ruins the carbon. The best 
activated carbon is too costly for the. purpose, but a qfiality prejjared 

from lignite might be suitable.”" 

'• ^ 

E. V. Evans. Oas J., 1922, 167, 373. 

« Gas 'World, 1922, 77, 236. 

E. P. ‘147,737 ; J., 1922, 167a. 

F. Fischer, H. Sclirader and C. Zerbe, Brmnsto^-Chem.f 1922, 8, 146 ; 

J.;.1922,‘461a. ' , • 

Ae Enj^lhar^t, u. WassetJack, 1922, 66, 473 ; «/., 1922, <J50a. 

^ F. Fischer and colleagiv^s, Brennstoff-Chem.^ ^^22,3,241; 1922,861 A. 
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E. Bferl and K. Andress use the charcoal process for tlfe deter¬ 
mination of ben*ol in gas.”’ Bahrprofers tooxpelth* absorbed 
vapouVs by superJieated steam, yhile the saturated carbon is heated 
to ]60°-170‘'C. by an oil jacket.”” 

* Tlie influence of water”” and the heat evolved in the absorjition 
of gii.ses by charcoal”” have been inve.stigated. The work of 
W. 1). Harkins and I). T. Ewing”’ is particularly interesting, 
'Vind may be (Contrasted with the ob.servations recently made of the 
inlluence of structure on the combu.sfibility of coke. 


AMMONIA AND AmMONICM SuLrilATE. 

.Investigation into the jiossibility of increa.sing the proportion 
of nitrogen recovered a.s ainnionin is being jiursued. t«. E. Eoxwell”* 
in an elaForate ]inper discusses the thennal dissociation of ammonia 
w ith jiarticular reference to coke ovems. 'I'lie rate of the bimoleeular 
reaction iNH.., | Nj= ilH- (hws not inerea.se very rapidly with rise 
in temperature, but the .structure of the material in contact with 
the gas (size of pore rather than porosity) influences th(> reaction. 
The chemical composition of the niabwial in contact with the gas 
is also of importance, esjiecially in res])ect to the presence of iron 
as iron o.xide, which considerably accelerates the decomposition. 
Lime idso exerts an influence in this direction, but as it a.s.sists in 
the liberation of ammonia from the carbonising coal in the first 
])lace, its presence may lead to an increased recovery. Sodium 
chloride also decreased the rate of decomposition for Ipw values 
of the ratio HCl: but the possibility of an increased amount 

of iron ijing ultimately liberated as metal or oxide may compensate. 

A. Ct Monlflioua(( and J. W. Cobb,”” report tlie results of further 
experiimmtB in the liberation of nitrogen from coke in various atmos¬ 
pheres. By prolonged treatment with hydrogen at temiieratures 
up to 1000° C., 08-2% of the nitrogen in coke carbonised at 800° C. 
was obtained as ammonia. By gasification with steam the whole 
of the^ nitrogen was obtained as ammonia. 

The possibihty of loss of ammonia by oxidation during carbonisa¬ 
tion is investigated by H. I). Greenwood and H. J. Hodsman,””” 
and the general conclusion is reached that oxygen admitted into the 
carbonising chambers combines preferentially with gaseous hydro- 

angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 278; J., 1921, 536a. 

• H. Biihr, 1922, 46, 804; J., 1922, 803a. 

””H. Herbst, Biuchem. Zeils., 1921, 118 , 103 ; J., 1921, 877a. 

8. McLean, Trans, Roy. Boc. Canyda^ 1921, 15 , iii., 73 ; t/., 1922, 357 a. - 

”J. ArmnrChem. Soc., 1921, 48, 1787; J., 1922, 87a. 

•‘J., 1922, 114T.I. 

'• Oas J., 1922, 158 , 828 ; J... 19S2, 632a. 

Jn 1922, 273 t. See also (?(M IT&M, 1922, 76. S0’oJii ,Sa!(.,*Feb. 4, p. 10 ; 
Jt, 1922, 166 a. 
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Oarbons;' and does not oxidise ammonia, but a certain lo&^ of the 
latter ma^ arise through this inteiml combustion causing local 
high temperatures.",, , ' '* 

More attention is rightly being given to the design of distillation 
plant dealing with ammoniacal liquor. P. Parrish® clearly 
shows in what direction improvement can be made and gives 
heat .balances pointing to the excessive steam consumptton often 
experienced. E. Piron also makes a valuable ■’■contribution.'® 
The design and efficiencies of various columns are discussed by 
W. A. Peters'®' and W. K. Lewis.'®* 

Li th» manufacture of ammonium sulphate t. Singer removes 
tarry matter from mother liquors by supersaturation with 
ammonia and filtration through sand.'®® Pyridine-is recovered 
or eliminated" from the salt by a process iiivolvinjl the use of 
two saturators.’®® . , 

The production of neutralised salt reached to over 50% of the 
■total sold in November and is likely entirely to displace the older 
acid qualities.'®' In most cases the neutralisation is accompaniedi 
by processes for drying and screening tho salt which result in a 
substantially dry, friable matesial containing about 25-5% of 
ammonia. In some cases the mechanical reduction has been too 
severe and the dusty flour-like powder resulting has been objected 
to by consumers. 

Considerable activity has been displayed in evolving fresh 
methods of neutralising and drying. T. Jolmson'®* finds that it 
is impossihlc to reduce the free acid to below 0■025®^ with less than 
2| gallons of water per cwt. of salt, and uses a concrete jaixor in 
which finely-divided alkali (soda ash) is mixed with Jhe Shit after 
discharge from the centrifuge. Tho neutralised salt is then dried 
by passage through a rotating inclined cylinder against a current 
of air heated by a gas burner. Twin saturators are used by J. B. 
Hansford in conjunction with a drying apparatus which consists 
of a circular tray with vertical spindle revolving in a horizontal 
plane and provided with ploughs to turn the salt over.'®*«. It is 

J., 1922, 229t. 

'"* Chem. and Met. Eng., 1922, 28 , 317 ; J., 1922, 240a. 

’»> J. Ind. Eng. Che.m,. 1922, 14, 476 ; J.. 1922, 619a. 

1922, 14. 492; J., 1922, r,73A. Si>e also W.' H. Bodebush, 
J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14 , 1036. 

- '«*.G.P. 363,744; J., 1922, 7!)4a. 

'** South Metropolitan Gas Co. and P. Parrish, E.P. 176,977 ; /., 1922, 
371 a. , ' • 

' British Sulphate oj Ammonia Federation, Lid., Report, W)22 ; J,, 1922, 
S14b,' o 

■,’®® Cat World, 1922, 76, Coh. Sect., Mar, 4, p. 14. 

'®*E.P. 1V9.723,; A„.1922, OOlif; E.P. 173,818; J., 1922, ITBa. See' 
J., 1921, 733a. 
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heated* by gaa burners underneath. In another method*** the 
salt is fed downwards through a tower containing shfelves and 
rotatiftg arms. Ammonia gas and heated air sie passed upwards. 
In place of the tower an enclosed spiral conveyor may be used',*** 
*or the salt may be led by pneumatic means to and through a 
conduit where it is similarly exposed to a current of hot air and 
ammonia vapour.*'* 

The difficulty«experienced in causing a washing liquid to penetrate 
a ime-grained salt while it is being centrifuged has caused the 
suggestion to be made that the acid salt should be mixed with 
mother liquor which has been specially purified and rendered 
alkaline with ammonia.*** 

It has been found that the alkaline wasliing liquid used for 
sj#-aying the salt in the centrifuge can be replacot^^ by a powder 
sprayed the surface of the salt in the same way, and this lends 
, itself to the pr%luction of a neutral salt with over 25-5% of 
ammonia without the employment of mechanical mixing machines 
• or the appfication of external heat to dry the salt. Hence the 
‘natural grain of crystal is retained.*'* 

R. Lessing finds it a good plan to prevent as much as possible 
, cooling and crystallisation of the pasty salt w^ile draining by 
lagging the draining vessel.'** 

Attention has been caUod to the advisability of removing phenols 
and similar objectionable substances before spent liquor is .dis¬ 
charged, and*a process has been tried, with some success,*** which 
consists in passing furnace gases together with steam up through 
a tower-scrubber down which the spent liquor is caused tj) descend. 
The spei|t liqqor is thereby rendered neutral or sbghtly acid and 
the pheflols ^re expelled. 

In view of the heavy cost of the acid used in making sulphate 
it has been proposed to manufacture the bicarbonate instead of the 
sulphate,**’ while the use of crude diluted ammoniacal liquor for- 
direct application *to the land is spreading on the Continent and 
excellent results are reported.*** 

**®0. Thickins, and Ebbw Vale Steel, iron and Coal Co., Ltd., E.P,. 
181,884 ; J., 1922, 631a. 

*** Holmes & Co., Ltd., W. G. Adam, and C. Cooper, E.P. 187,035; 
J-, 1922, 982a. 

*** J. M.iiT, and Coke Oven Construction, Ltd., E.P. 187,320; J,t 1922,. 
982<. ‘ , ' 

South Metropolitan Gas Co., E. V. Evans, P. Parrish, and O. Weight, 
E.P. 474,878 ; J., 1922, 216a. 

'*• G. Weyman, E.P. 183,089 ; J., 1922, 669a. 

*" E.P. 178,046 ; J., 1922, 414a. 

**• T. Ia. Bailey, Alkali, etc. Inepector'a Report, 1921; J., 1922, 317b. 
See also Oas J., 1922,.a69, 213. 

*” W. Oluud, Chem-Zeit, 1922, 48, 693, 716 ; J., 1922, 722a, 399b. See, 
also P. Bion, Comptea rend., 1922, 176, V72 ; J., 1922y 866 a. • 

• **• J. Mews, Qae- ul Wasaerjach, 1922, 66, 123 ; J., 1622, 263a. 
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Sulphur. 

i 

The exiiminatioh of the various, forms in which sulphur occurs 
iu coal has been the object of several investigators with a view of, 
reducing that portion of the sulphur which is left in the coke on 
carhonisation. K. Fix'rster and W, (leisler"'' assert that the 
hydr«gen sulphide evolved on distillation almost entirely tiriginatess, 
in pyrites. The ferryus sulphide first formed by thermal decompo¬ 
sition of the ])yrites is decomposed by the joint action of hydrogen 
and steam. It is not considered j.racticable to eliminate the 
8ulj)hur,froni coke without great loss of carbon. * A. C. Monkhouse 
and J. W. dobli'-* consider that the liberation of hydrogen sulphide 
follows fhe same limw as the liberation of ammonia, and they 
succeeded in .obtaining of the sulphur from tlu! coke "by 

heating to IdOO' (J. in prc'senee of hydrogen ar;d at l%wer tem¬ 
peratures in pivsenee of steam. It is considered that the original 
nature of the eoid atleets the liberation of hydrogen sulj)hide. 

On the other hand the work of .1. P. Wibaut and A. Stoffel'“| 
tends to show that‘ the sulphur originally j.resent in inorganic 
form combines w'ith carbon at high tempeiuture to form very 
resistant compounds. It is conchisled that washing the coal* 
to remove pyrites may not alter the relative proportions of sulphur 
remaining in the coke to that evolved ii^ distillation. 

The removal of hyilrogen sulphide from gas by liqujd purification 
has been an attractive ]>roposition not realised in prfictiee. 

P. W. Spcrr'-“ deals with tlu! system elaborated by the Koppers 
Companysin which a. solution of S(Klium carbonate is used as reagent. 
The fouled Solution is aerated and the residual liqhor returned in 
cycle. A])pivrently, the gas has not been so far entindy freed from 
hydrogen sulphide by the process, nor has the sulphur removed 
from tlie gas been reeovered, but possibly these objeetions may be 
met u\ the future. 

B. V. Bvans refers to the possible preferential combustion of 
the hydrogen sulphide,but the foriuation of carbon oxysulphide 
has been a diiiieutly. With cold oxidaaits this would be Avoided 
and possibly dye compounds may be of use in this direction.*^* 

It has been suggested that the Claus kiln reaction, which is to 
all intents and purjxises the normal purification process carried 
out -at higher temperatures, can be so regulatdd by hqpting 

Z. angetv. Uhem., 1922, 35, 193 ; J., 1922, 401a. 

Loc. cU, • * 

“ Brenmtojf-Chem., 1922,8, 273 j* J., 1922, 888a. See also J. P. Wibaut, 
Btf. .Trav. Ohim., 1922, 41, 133 t J.} 1922, 281a. 

“» (tos ll'orW,1922, 76, 334 ; J., 1922, 359a ; E.P. 170,572. 

“C/. E. E. Sfaef, E.P. 172,074^ J., 1922, 68a. Also E.P. 170,152; 
*f.!, 1922^ 101a; £.1*. W8,504; J., ],e21, TZSk. 
u. rJ/u, .T llW 974 * 
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clemeaft clisxiersed through material that while the Hjulplflir 
liberated is carried forward and deposited separately to theipurifying 
mass there is noHrouble from, formation of sylphur dioxide and 
similar compounds.'^^ 

■ It lias been proposed to extract sulphur from spent oxide by a 
solution of ammonium sulphide.'-” 

(i. H. ^Jemmell deals with the question of valuation of ^xide 
'Tbr jiurifying ‘piiriio.ses.*”’ 


Town Gas. 

The therm system of eliarging for ga.s has come under much 
Ignorant criticism during the year, and as a result the Board of 
Trade has appointed a CominitU'e of Inquiry int« the matter. 
It seems hav\; been overlooked that many gas coneenis were 
sflling gas on a thermal basis (standard ealoritic value) several 
years before the therm was delined by the Fuel I’eseareh Board, 
*and that this met with no serious objection. 

* The quality of gas to be " declared ” naturally depends largely 
on the works manufacturing plant and other loiail conditions, 
,«as well as on the relative values of I'oal. coke, oil, and various 
by-prodiu ts. Most of the declared calorific values range from 
to 500 B.Th.U., and there has been a tendency to increase the 
value to the latter figure, although G. Keillor'”” thinks that with a 
gas of 400-450 B.'J'h.LI. the consumer is less likely to waste thermal 
value and therefore gains an advantage. 

It is claimed by G. Heljis'”” that low-grade gas fdown to 
250 B.TIaU.) o»n be distributed to give equal service at the same 
pressure ?is high-grade gas if the orifices of the burner nipples are 
enlarged apjiroximately inversely as the, decrease in calorific value. 
It would seem, however, that the increased internal resistance of 
tlu! mains and services conveying largei’ volumes of gas must be 
overcome by some additional means. 

Carbon monoxide. 

The risks of carbon monoxide poisoning from coal gas are con¬ 
trasted with other risks (tobacco smoking), which are cheerfully 
undertaken daMy.‘”> Investigation by Y. Henderson and colleagues 
into 1110 physiological effects of carbon monoxide glaces a limit of 

K. (^x. S. W. Kerr and E. J. Baty, E.P. 186,780 ; J., 1922, 849a, 
Anilin u. Soda Fabrik, E.P. 174,143 ; J., 1922, lfl7A. 

Qa« J., 1322, 159, 471 ; J., 1922, *( 39a. 

*”• (J. M. GUI, 1922, 160, 36. 

G. KeUlor.Gos J., 1922, 158, 9!< 

““ E,5. 184,820. 

B. V. Evans, Oas'J., 1922. 157. 376. 
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daoger to life when the time in hours during which inhalatidn takes 
place, multiplied by the concentration of carbon monoxide in parts 
per 10,000 is equal,to 15. It is founa that the best means of treat¬ 
ment for cases of such poisoning consists of inhalation of oxygen 
containing a small amount of carbon dioxide, the latter gas being 
effective in stimulating lung action.'^ The prominence given 
receivtly to the poisonous properties of coal gas has been followed 
by a large increase in the number of suicides accomplished b^' 
means of gas. 


Calokimetbes. 

A remarkably ingenious recording calorimcrer nas neen uevisea 
by C. V. Boys which is an outstanding example of a scientiticaliy- 
designed instrument. The apparatus is of the wajter-fiox'_ type and 
includes, among other principles, the positive measurement of the 
water by a ton-over bucket system, and an adjustment of the gas 
rate, so that tho temperature of the water is raised exactly 10° C.,' 
when tho calorific value of tho gas is of tho “ declared ” value. 
There is also a “ thinking machine,” which contains a small ball- 
disc-cylinder integrator (mupled with reduction gearing, w'hich 
keeps tho meter axle turning at a spce<^xactly proportional to the 
gas volume. The heat interchangcr is of thin sheet load, while 
the' thermometers are filled with amyl alcohol. The record paper 
is ruled in situ, so that the ruled lines and record are always in 
proper relationship. 

The Tuomas calorimeter has been further developed.*’* 

A new gas calorimeter is 'described by W. B. Daviqson'” in 
which the cooling water is introduced in a fine state of division in 
direct contact ■with the products of combustion. 

The alteration in form and disappearance of tho luminous tip 
of a gas flame by increase in aeration is tho principle of two calorific 
value indicators.”* 

In another instrument the expansion of a liquid in the jacket ojf 
an explosion pipette caused by the heat of explosion of the gas is 
measured and compared with that resulting from the explosion of a 
gas of known calorific value.”’ 

An instrument for regulating the flow of gas so as to compensate 

• >*7. Ind. Sng. Ghent., 19312, 14, 229 j J., 1922, 307a. 

>» E.P, 180,060 ; J., 1922, 569a ; ffos J., 1922,168, 882 ; J., 1922, 638a. 
”‘E.E 179,060, 182,573, 183,408, 183,409 ; J., 1922, 485a, 731a.. 
”‘E.P.'l71,246 ! J., 1922, 38a'. 

-t**.A. Grebel, Oas J., 1922,169, 322; J., 1922, 699a. See J. S. "WiaieM 
E.E. 184;025 ( J., 1922, 791a. , 

t*i Uiu(^ ApparaibebaugeaellBcb .it m.'b.h., E.P. 166,577 ; Oaa Engiiiea 
1922> 88 , 322. 
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for alt^ation in density is also described/** while a useful 
paper on the various means gf measuring the flow of gas is given 
•by B-'Danglinsofi.**® 


Gas Analysis. 

^ Little ddvance in method is to be found in gas analysis, frttdiition 
having being chfefly directed to combining forms of existing appar¬ 
atus such as that proposed by H. M. Lowe*‘* and B. V. Wheeler.*" 
R. W Blair and T. S. Wheeler, finding that the mercury lift in the 
Bone and Wheeled apparatus is tedious, use compressed# air for 
altering the mercury levels in an elaborate modification of the 
ap|iarat\is.'** 

Some discussion has been aroused in respect to the fietermination 
of^paraffii#. in coal gas. 1j. Levy describes combustion methods,*** 
inimlving the use of a heated platinum wire. With such methods 
,0. W. Jones and W. L. Parker*** say that the platinum wire should 
not bo heated above a bright yellow, and the time for combustion 
mould not exceed three minutes, in which case the formation of 
nitrogen oxides does not exceed more than 0-003 c.c. The formation 
• bf the oxides of nitrogen is an error possible in explosion methods, 
but this may bo disregarded when the explosive mixture is formed 
of air and the gas. Sparking the mixture does not cause the 
formation of nitrogen oxides. 

J. C. King'** adapts the Jaeger combustion method to the 
•Bone and Whoiilcr apparatus, and after preferentially cojibusting 
the hydrogen and carbon monoxide explodes the para&is with 
excess of ^ir. By noting the amount of carbon dioxide produced 
and the oxygen used the mean composition of the paraffins can be 
calculated. 

Processes of what may be styled physical analysis are being de¬ 
veloped. The Shakespeare “ Katharometer,” in which the heat 
loss from a platinum wire is measured, has been applied to the 
determipation of carbon dioxide and other gases.*** 

A method for continuously recording the carbon monoxide 
and dioxide in a gaseous mixture consists in mixing measured 

*” South Metropolitan Gas Co., and D. Chandler, ,11. 1>. 176,624 : J., 1922, 
353a. • . ’ ’ ’ . ’ 

World, 1922, 76, Ook. Sad., Jan. 7, p. 16. 

“"tftid., 1922, 76. Gok. Sect., Mar. 4, p. 19. 

*•* Oae J., 1922, 157, 702. 

'9t2, 187t. 

'".G(M Engineer, 1922, 38, 67. 

*** J. Ind. Eng. Chan., 1921, 18. 1154 ; J., 1922, 169a. 

*** Fuel, 1922,.!, 103 ; J., 1922, 63SiA. 

e, T. „ 124,463; J., 1919, 393>; E.P. 176,1^4;, J., 1922, 368A.; 

a.H 346.682 ; J.. 1922, 31S3a. 

# * ^ 
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Vfliumei of the gas with a liquid reagent and then measuring the 
change ill electrolytic conductivity of the 8oluti,pn.**’ A simpler 
method takes notije of the change in colour of an indicator.**' 

Combustion. 

Fu'thcr work has been carried out by W. Payman atid R. V. 
Wheeler *** on the combustion of complex gaseous rtixtures which 
is discussed in relation to the composition and use of industrial 
gas.*“ 

The flame temperatures of different gases ..re calculated by 
J. Brown*'* on the assumption of a specific heat for steam of 
0-86 at 4000° C. In air the flame temperatures are given as 
hydrogen 22(j')° C., carbon monoxide 2400° C., methane 2070° C., 
and ethylene 2670° C. Methane is preferred for wold^g as its 
flame temperature is not high enough to injure metals operated 
upon. 

Preliminary work of the Gas Investigation Committee of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers in regard to aeration of burners 
makes it difficult to lay down any definite relation between the 
various factors operating,*'* and docs not confirm the conclusions 
of the American Bureau*" when applied to the low veloeities 
of air-gas mixtures usual in this coiintry. 

An interesting account of the development of gas burners is 
given by C. Carpenter,*" who does not thinkthat sufficientattention 
is given to the subject of gas lighting. Reference is made to 
experimeatal work of J. S. G. Thomas*" on the effect on air 
entrainment' of reducing the size of circular orifipes fcf; various 
pressures. 

The efficiency of domestic water heating has been investigated 
by the U.S. Bureau of Standards,*" who find that violent boiling 
of water in utensils with gas full on consumes nine times that 
necessary to maintain gentle boiling. When the lid is off five times 
as much gas is required as is necessary when the lid is on. When 
gas is consumed at the rate of 9000 B.lTi.U. per hour the 
efficiency is practically constant with different gas qualities at 

*‘’G. B. Taylor and H. S. Taylor, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 1008; 
X, 1923, 76a. 

*“ 'VictoriaFalls and Transvaal Power Co., Ltd., and W.V). Andrews, E.P. 
179,696 ; X, 1922, 527a. 

**• Ohem. Soc. Trans., 1922,121, 363 ; X, 1922, 359a. 

'‘‘Fuel, 1922, 1, 185; X,1923, 42a. 

*•» Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 36, 328 ; X, 1922, 577a. 

*»> J. W-. Cobb, Gas X, 1922, 188, 799. 

>•» Ann. Repts., 1921, 6, 46 ; X, 1922, 286a. 

*“ Gas X, 1922, 168, 853 ; X, 1P22, 537a. 

»*>' Phil: Moff.. 1922. 44, 969. X 

ett Gas X, 1922,16K 259, 530. 
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37%, and the time required to heat two quarts of water from 
80° F. ,to boiling ^oint is abo»t ten minutes. TJje efiScienoy drops 
shghtly with decrease in rate of gas supply ani increases slightly 
.with increased rate of supply. 

'J'ho radiant efficiency of a modem gas-fire is about 50% of 
the net calorific value of the gas burnt.'” W. A. Bone shows that 
Olio radia’nt ejiiciency is independent of the composition of the 
gas within widf? limits and also of the calorific value, provided 
that the nuinlxw of heat units developed per hour is kept suitably 
constant for the particidar size of fire. Ventilation may bo as good 
with a gas lire as with an open coal fire. 

In nwpect of lighting A. 11. Myhill""' points out that it is inad- 
visabh^ to test large larajrs on a small-scale photometer. 

It is thought that mantles impregnated with rare “earths previ¬ 
ously concerted ijito fluorides by treatment with sodium or 
potassium fluoride give less .shrinkage and a better efficiency.'®" 


(VjEROSION. , 

TIu' corro.sion of cast-iron buried in the soil leaves as a residue 
soft spongy mass mainly consisting of graphite, silica, and iron, 
rciaiuing tlu- shajie of the original structure. Steel and wrought- 
iron, on the other hanil, become pitted and the products of 
corrosion are carrital away. Experiments have shown that 
magnesium salfs are the most dangerous. The conclusion is reached 
that soil corrosion is an electro-chemical process depending chiefly 
•on tli(! composition of the metal, the nature of the soil,«and the 
movement of tip- ground waters.'"" • 

The hifs of (las Meters Joint Committee review'®' recent changes 
of gas iiianufaeture and their possible effect on internal corrosion 
of gas mains. The elimination of moisture below saturation 
point by further compression and cooling is discussed as the 
likeliest method of avoiding corrosion. 

Interesting cases of corrosion of gasholder plates are noted by 
H. Timialc,'*" and the influence of unequal sun-heating in pro¬ 
moting corrosion by causing differences of electrical potential 
between various parts of the holder, is found to bo an important 
factor. Probably, metal containing little or no manganese is 
to be pi.ierrec!.* Phosphorus appears to add'to the resistance of 
the raiT,.il, but, on the whole, it is safer to use as pjire and homo- 
geneoi# a metal as possible. 


B, ft .4«foc. Ftiel Econ. Gonimittee, ^th Report ; J., 1922, 404r. 

Has J., 19S2, 160, 494. * 

P. H. Soper, Terrell, and Terrell junr., B.P. 170,679 ; J., 1921, 


'"•T. W. Shipley, J., 1922, 312'i. 

J., 1922, 168. 834 ; J., 1922, 633a. 
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Corrosion due to electrolysis by stray earth currents is dealt 
with in ah interesting paper,’** which also describes a metliod of 
detecting the soii'rce of the current from vibration sounds 
originating in the station generator and picked up by a telephone, 
receiver. 


Tar—Tak Products. 

Considerable attention has been given to the development of 
continuous tar distillation. The Hird tar plant and method of 
working are described by J. Curry.’** About" 5000 cub. ft. of 
gas (cal. val. — 450 B.Th.U.) is used for heating the stills per ton 
of tar distilled. Trouble in respect to chloride in the somewhat 
heavy tar used is overcome by washing the tar with hot water 
previous to distillation. 

The somewhat sparse literature on tar distillation is enlarged 
by an interesting paper by K. V. Chambers’*® in which analyses i 
of various descriptions of tars are given and some of the troubles in' 
dealing with tar-licfuor emulsions are described. In the new 
“ cascade ” typo of continuous plant the main feature consists 
of a cascade or staircase arranged in the vapour space of the main, 
still, down which the tar flows on entering the still and being 
dehydrated in a thin layer, local heating and frothing are avoided. 

Another type of plant consists of a series of shallow stills with 
corrugated under-surface,’** by which means, agitation, a large 
heating surface, and considerable strength are obtained. 

J. L. Wilson’*’ prefers to distil tar in the presence of an inert 
gas, separating the distillates by fractional condensation. The 
contmuous distillation in fine films is provided fo^: in a vertical 
vessel with a series of trays one above the other and inclined 
alternately from one side to the other, down which the tar falls 
in curtains against the ascending vapours.’** 

In another type of plant tar may be superheated imder pressure 
in coils, so that on issuing from the coils with release of pressure 
the vapours are liberated and can be fractionally condensed. A 
series of such coils may be used and the pressures in the coils 
stepped down so as to obtain the usual fractions.’** 

Continuous steam distillation of tar is advocated by Ab-der- 
Halden,”* particularly for small works. A plant for this purpose 

’** J. ChappiJs and Huhert-Dcsprez, Complex rend., 1921, 178, 1344. 

(Jos J., 1922, 168, 149. • 

’•* J., 1922, 178t. 

’•* J. A. Veadon, E.P. 183,682 ', J., 1922, 703a, 

’•* E.P. 180,347 : J., 1922, 538a. 

>•• W. Cllossop and L. Bradley, E,P. 184,242! J-, 1922, 743a. 

1**W. A. WalmsSey, J., 1922,, '.96t. See also Oaa J., 1922, 169, 26 
et /Ad., 1922* 7, 226: J., 1922, 286a. See E.P. 168,876 ; 

. 1922, «7a ; Gas X. 1922,180,107. 
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consist* of a filter and settling tank from which the tar gAvitates 
to a dehydrator m which it is heated by the products of ftstiUation 
from the stiU proper. The 3e^ydrated tar fle^s down a column 
provided with packing into the still proper, where it is distilled 
•with .superheated steam supplemented by direct firing. By filter 
ing the tar through a filter having a mesh equal to haU the area 
of the inlet orifice which regulates the feed, the plant o%a be 
•Ttiadc! largely automatic. * 

S.'A. Wikner'” finds that continuous distillation is to be preferred 
for the preparation of road tars, which are prepared by distilhng 
tar almost entirely to pitch, the fractions afterwards being mixed 
to conform to specification. A special deliydration arrangement 
is described, in which tar is heated both by the distillation'products 
from the stills proper, and by additional closed stegm coils. As 
the dehydjation is the major part of the work to be done, a greater 
throughput is obfained, and it is claimed that only 40 lb. of breeze 
is'requircd to d(!hydrate one ton of tar. 

• O^er means of imparting heat to tar may be used. In one case 
<»ho mixture of oil and water (or tar) is injected into a previously 
dehydrated portion of the oil heated to a temperature above the 
.vaporising point of water or lower oil fraction, the steam and 
’ vapours afterwards being separated in an expansion chamber.”’ 
Or the tar may be sprayed or forced through a jet into a bath of 
molten metal, say at 400°-500‘’ C. at a pressure of 50-60 atmos¬ 
pheres, contained in an autoclave. Metals which will combine with 
sulphur may be used so as to eliminate sulphur from the distillation 
■products.”® Or, the tar may bo passed below the surface af molten 
metal in ^ne or^ore vessels at the same or different tanperatures, 
by being varri^d under the surface on a revolving drum.”* 


Tar Products. 


The use of prepared tar for road purposes has greatly extended, 
and sometimes it has been foimd advantageous to mix a certain 
amount of bitumen with the tar. The possibility of fish poisoning 
taking |>lace through river water becoming contaminated by road 
drainage has caused discussion. W. Kirby refers to the similarity 
of the fish poisoning from tarry water to the “ pitch cancer ” of 
pitch workers. ^ This latter is supposed to beodue to the presence 

J., 1922, 168, 319 ; J., 1922, 457a. 

*™Asiatio Petroleum Co., Ltd., and W. Cameron, ES*. 173,644; J,, 


”*E. BltJmner, G.P. 338,846; J., 1922, 49Ga ; E.P. 182,868; J., 1922, 
407a. _ • 


”* Thermal Industnial and Chemical Research Co., A. McD. Duckham, 
^d J. S. Morgan, E.P. 174,690, 174,g74,'«76,438 ; J.. 1922, 240 a, 31Sa. See 
also E.P. 184,624'i J., 1922. 803a. 

1922, 218b. 
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of acridine. As blast-fumace'pitch is free from this objection it is 
suggested,'that it might be used for road purposes in the neighbour¬ 
hood of fish-preseijying waters. Methods of estinating taf acids 
and bases in road drainage and Aud arc described.’’* 

The results of an elaborate survey of the properties and products 
of distillation of low-temperature tar (produced from the “ Carbo- 
coal ” process) arc given by J. J. Morgan and K. I’. Soule,’,” and the 
charactoistics of coke-oven, gasworks, and the .low-tempcratuife' 
tars in question arb contrasted. The preponderance of cyclic 
compound in the latter suggests that coal itself may jmssess a 
“ cyclic ” structure. 

H. Moore describes the effect of impuritic.s in oils prepared for 
use in Ddcsel engines and enumerates the methods of examination 
necessary for the selection of such oils.”* • 

Further methods of prejxiring lubricating oils from tqr, pirticu- 
larly from low-temperature tar, have been suj^gested. In one, 
the tar oils arc passed with about an equal weight of superheated 
steam at 300‘’-4t)0° C. through a tube with a flattened constricted' 
portion heated to 50()°-900° 0., so that the oil is in the licated area 
not more than 30 seconds.”* In another process the oil, after 
removal of acid constituents is treated simultaneously with liquid 
sulphur dioxide, and a hydrot^arboh insoluble in sulphur dioxide.’** 
Phenols, which are objectionable in coi«hexion with the preparation 
of lubricating oil, may be converted into esters by reaction with 
)3-naphthalcnesulphonic acid,’*’ 

Continuous benzol washing is proposed in a process which con¬ 
sists of graying the benzol at high pressure through the acid in a 
special apparatus.’** Dilute acid at a suitable,temperature is 
said to polymerise foreign matter in benzene to high-boUing sub¬ 
stances, which may bo recovered and used as varnish.’*’ 

Cases of benzol poisoning are not unknown, and are commented 
upon by C. H. Horan,’** who points out the inadvisability of 
employing workmen already in a debilitated' condition. 

Phenol of a permanent pale yellow colour is said to bo obtained 
by treatment with hot concentrated solutions of sodium bisulphate 
and thiosulphate,’** while sodium sulphide solution has been used 

”• J. J. Fox and A. J. H. Gauge, J., 1922, 173t. 

J. J. Morgan and R. P. Soule, Vhem. and Met Eng.^ 1922, 26, 923, 
977,-1025 ; J., 1922, 49iA, 495a. ” 

”*J., 1922, 319a. 

”*H. 0. Trhin's Forsehungslaboratorium G.m.b.H., E.P. 156,lU); J., 
1922, 4Q4A. 

’** AHgem. Gea. fUr Chem. Tnd. m.b.H., G.P. 341,872 ; 1922, 48a. 

M. Jacobson, Brennstoff-Che'm., 1922, 8, 10 ; J., 192i\ 134a. 

’** R. Mezger, 6as «, WajmrJanh^ 1921, 64, 825 ; 1922, 49a. 

>•» J. Demant, E.P. 179,010 ; 19?2, 539a. f 

M* Chm. and Mf!. Eng., 1922/®7, 605. 

r‘*‘M. Hautsoh, G.P. »41,2S1; J., 1922, 93a. 
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for dissftlving the more strongly aci(f phenols such as the*cresols 
and xylenols from tar oil.”‘. 

The •m- and p-Cresols in erode tar acids mabe separated by 
taking advantage of the difference in the rates of sulphonation.’” 
Phenol in tar acids may be estimated by a method involving the 
determination of the freezing point of the hydrate.*** 

Th(! production of indonc is described.*** The coal tar fraction 
flf boiling point »175°-185° 0., after the separation of phe»iols and 
ba.se's, is heated with caustic potash at a temperature above 170°- 
180" C. for two or three hours in a closed vessel. The potassium- 
iiidcne compound «is separated from oil, decomposed with water, 
and the crude profluct afterwards purified. 

A method of estimating phenanthrene .suitable for mixtures 
containing 30% or more of phenanthrene and not more than 10% 
of carbazo^e is described.’•“ 

18 I 1 J,’ Piaehor, H. Tropscli, and P. K. Breucr, liminslnff-(!?ie.m., 1922, 3. 
1 ; .7., 1922. 134*. 

A. K, Catiiiilx'll, ■/. tml. Eng. Uhem., 1922, 14, 732 ; J., 1922, 601i. 

’»« W. H. Hoffort, 1922, 334t. , 

’*• K. Wcisssci-bor, «.P. 34,7,8«7 ; J.. 1922, 407a. 

*** A. (1. Williams, J, Amcr. Clit’m. Soc., 1921, 43, 1911 ; J., 1922, 49a. 
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MINERAL OILS. 

By J. E. Hackfokb, 

Chemical Adviser to H.M. Petroleum D^vartment. 

The year 1922, taken as a whole, has not proved to ho a very 
happy one for the petroleum industry, for, as was to be expected, 
the full weight of the trade depression following the war has been 
experienced. Again, political conditions of the daj are not 
conducive to speedy progress, especially with regard to the 
petroleum industry. To-day, the general policy appears to be 
“grab oil-land,” and this policy is affecting all nations at th,e 
present moment, and the clashing of the various national interests 
is still the cause of unrest. 

The value of liquid fuel for transjwrt purposes was realised by ■ 
all and sundry during the war, and the lesson is firmly implanted 
in the mind of even the lowest in me land. The Fifth Report 
of the British Association Fuel Economy Committee draws 
attention to the fact that the total crude oil produced in England 
for the year 1920 amounted to no more than 227,200 tons. The 
Report *Btates: “ The Committee considers it important that 
attention sSould be drawn to the fact that, inasnifich as; the home 
production of shale oil is practically negligible,' owing to the 
relatively lor^ cost of production of imported petroleum, we are 
at present dependent almost entirely on countries outside the 
Empire for our supplies of natimal petroleum and petroleum 
|)roduots, a most undesirable and dangerous state of affairs from 
every point of view.” It is also pointed out that the oqtput of 
coal in Great Britain during the year ending December 31st, 1921, 
fell to 163 million tons, the imports of oil into Great Britain 
amounting to four and a half million tons. As our domestic 
requirements of coal.amount to 50 million tons pef annum, it will 
be Seen that ev«i the supply of imported mineral oils is rektively 
small for power production. 

It now realised that it is very necessary to increase the 
available home supplies of petroleum, and also the supplies within 
tbe British.,Empire itself. The British peoples Are not unique 
in haying adopted the view that they must* haye available amJ 
ready supplies of,petroleum^oducts in case of need. Oflmr, 
ikatibns have d&ne the same, but work haS been delayed in' 'fig), 
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various countries owing to the unsettled conditions ; th^re is little 
doubt, however^ that as scyn as these conditions become more 
stable, the oil industry will be pne of the first to'revive. 

The achievements of the engineering world have also had an 
appreciable effect on the position of the oil industry. Low- 
compression internal-combustion engines are rapidly approaching 
a state bf perfection, and the increasing demand for them causes a 
'cor^espondinglj increasing demand for motor spirits.' A year 
or two back, the whole industry was agape with the pessimistic 
indications that the available supplies of mineral oil would soon 
be exhausted. To-day we find that the United States is QAirtailing 
her production of crude oil on account of this phenomenal demand 
for motor spirits, for even there the demand for motor spirits exceeds 
the supply. Consequently, the outlook for thus* nations that 
depend uj^ion supplies imported from that country is not encouraging; 
Xhe United States are producing 570 million gallons per month, 
and are using 580 million gallons per month. 

The result of this state of affairs is to encourage “ cracking 
processes ” on the one hand, whilst, on the dther hand, in order to' 
utilise economically all the crude treated, the heavy residues 
must be sold. The demand for these is far less than the now avail¬ 
able supplies, and the consequence is that manufacturers have 
to dispos(> of them at a loss, or at barely paying prices. 

The hVench (Jovernment have offered prizes for a motor fuel 
which shall not consist entirely of petroleum products, and the 
last year has seen much valuable work carried out in this respect. 
This “ National motor fuel,” as it is known, consists ofti mixture 
of petr6l andralcohol, together with a small percentage of some 
particular so'vent to ensure complete miscibility. So far, experi¬ 
ence has shown that small quantities of cresols, cyclohexanol, 
isopropyl and butyl alcohols answer this purpose, and prevent, 
or at least diminish, the tendency of the petrol and alcohol to 
separate into two distinct layers. The performance of this 
“ National motor fuel ” is said to be good in practice. Trials 
show^ that, without the slightest modification of the engine 
or carburettor, a fuel composed of petrol with 10-20% by vol. 
of 95% alcohol, could be used. With this proportion, the power 
remains roughly constant; further additiop of alcohol leads to 
a diminution bf power if the engine conditions are not modified. 

Ojj was struck at the D’Arcy well, near Edinburgh, on May 6th, 
1922. J. E. Hackford* gives an analysis of the oil, and emphasises 
its significance, pointing out the unusual circumstance of a well 
being drilled w the midst of a shale field, and comments upon the 
conditions which ted to a prognosis of the quality of the oil in 
1915, and the‘outstanding fabt t'Hftt the oil is substantially similar 

» J., 1922, 245b. 
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in quality to that obtained at Hardstoft. This is illustrative 
of the faA this class of oil persist^ throughout Groat Britain. 

Origin of Petroleum. 

Very little has been added to our knowedgo of this subjeet. 
R. B. Somers* suggests that the lighter fractions are added to the 
first Hght-formi-d crude oil owing to increased pressure and the. 
effect of lengthy periods of time. C. C. Rae“ suggests that humic 
acids and associated organic compounds arc the intermediate 
step between the crude petroleum oils and complex plant com¬ 
pounds, and in evidence of this theory is quoted the observation 
of Binney, that petroleum was formed by the decomposition of 
peat mosses, at Down Holland in England, in the prc.sence of 
infiltered sea-water. Haseman, it is stated, and others have also 
hoted the association of swampy areas near the se,a wit'., asphalt 
and other hydrocarbons. There seems to be some relation between 
the humic acid and silica content of river waters, probably in 
some way connected with their collbidal nature, but, on admixture 
with sea-water, organic compounds are depositwl, owing to 
coagulation by electrolytes. It jvould also appear that silica 
is deposited at the same time, judging from the presence of finely- 
divided silica in Californian shales, rf<sociatcd with petroleum. 
The humic acid carried by rivers every year totals several millions 
of tons, and the gradual transformation of this into petroleum 
hydrocarbons probably occurs under several diffisrent conditions, 
in which pressure, temperature, alkalinity, salts, and the presence 
of catalytic qgents all vary. In the western parts of the United 
States are found oil shales containing organic conHpoun^s inter¬ 
mediate betwfeen humic acids and petroleum, wlfich are con¬ 
vertible into the latter by means of heat. Fairchild* suggests 
that a vast amount of hydrocarbons may have been held in strata, 
now below the observable rocks, and these ha’^c been forced up 
to form reservoirs of volcanic emanations. 

K. Kobayashi* is attracting more and more attention to his 
theory of the fish-oil origin of petroleum. The reasons of his 
conclusion that petroleum was prepared from fish-oil by dry 
distillation with acid-clay are: (1) Topographical relationship 
exists between the distribution of Japanese petroleum and acid- 
clay.' (2) The petroleum is mostly found mixed with sea-mter. 
(3) Acid-clay and neutral salts when heated together form, free 
acids. (4) Certain fish-oils contain free hyikocarbons (e.g., 
squalene). 'His paper gives experimental details, with figures, 

« 

^Xmec. Chem. Soc., Pittsburgli Meeting* Sept.* 19«2. 

TrarU. Amer. Inal. Min. Met, Ef^., 1*922, No. 1137-P,'t pp. 

* Oil and Gas Np. «1. 76, 

Chem. Ind. sfopon, 1921, 24, 1 ; J,f 1921,^ 260a. 
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showiiife the relationship between the artificial and the* natural 
benzines and kerosenes from which is deduced the theory of the 
maririb-animal origin of Ja^ijese petroleum.,* 

J. B. Hackford® makes out a case for the derivation of Mexican 
petroleum from seaweed. He points out that the outstanding 
features of Mexican petroleum are, high sulphur content, 
aliphatio- nature, minute nitrogen content, low-contept of 
hroniatics, and,' multiplicity of elements present in the Ash of the 
oil.' There is ample sulphur in the alga 'Macrocystis pyrifera, 
which is present in abundance in the Gulf of Mexico. Algaj contain 
liiHe or no nitregen. The fact that aromatic hydrocarJ)ons are 
practically absent in the oil may be accounted for by the absence 
of cellulose in the algse. The presence of numerous elements in the 
ash of the oil also bears out this view. He also puts forward a 
new the(jry to interpret the significance of the difierent qualities 
of gases derived from oils. 

Nombnclatukk. 

The same author strongly pleads for a bhemical classification' 
of oils to supplant those e.xisting classifications which are based 
upon th(! physical properties of oils and their derivatives.’ All 
mineral oils contain ali])hatic hydrocarbons, and, in consequence, 
the nomenclature is based upon the fraction of the oil present, 
which forms its disthiguishing characteristics. The oils are divided 
into the following classes : (1) Aliphatic oils. (2) Aromatic oils. 
(3) Naphthenic oils. (4) Naphthylenic oils. Each of these may 
contain the oxygen or sulphur derivatives. For example, an 
aliphati^ oil is'a mixture of aliphatic hydrocarbons, either saturated 
or unsaturatod, and may contain their oxy- or thio-alcohols 
and/or ethers— e.g., oxy-aliphatic oil (Pennsylvanian), thio- 
aliphatic oil (Mexican). Other examples are given. 

The solid bitunjens are all covered by the term “ petrolite.” 
If soluble in carbon bisulphide, they are called “ asphaltites,” 
and if insoluble, “ kerites.” Thus, “ Wurtzilite ” is insoluble in 
carbon bisulphide, it contains a large percentage of sulphur, and 
is derived from an aliphatic oil. According to this chemical 
classification, it would be called a thio-aliphatic kerite. 

Under this sub-heading may be mentioned the growing cry 
for *r;onomy m oil-fields. The criminal waste that daily goes on 
by 4ie owners failing to drain their wells, failing «to prevent water 
intrusion and the subsequent carrying-away of the oil, and the 
economic loss to the nations by Jheir failing to use their gaseous 
products, are"being more and more realised. Methods are now being 
devised to overcoihe the oil losses, such as in the utilisation of 
• • \ 

• J. Irut. Pet. Tech., 1922, 8. 193 j J., 1922, 401a. , 

• ’ Ibid., 1922, 8. 19S. 
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oapipresfeed air, of vacuum, and of'soientifically washing oU-sands 
with wat4r. In this respect the paj)er by A. 5. Thompson * is 
instructive. He points out the evjl effects of competitive drilling 
on leasee of restricted dimensions, and the paper, in- general, is 
a great asset to the present-day literature upon this subject; he 
is ably supported by A, F. Daboll,“ and it is hoped that this branch 
of thf science of oil-winning will receive increasing attention. 

TKjsatment oe Crude Oils. 

There has been no striking feature brought to light during the 
last ye^T. The general lines that have been "pursued are the 
development of the tubular and pijie still t 3 rpe of retort, not only 
for distillation purposes, but also as a means of reducing the 
viscosity of hi-avy crude oils and residuals. A. E. Dunstan and 
F. B. Thole'" suggest treating the crude and residuali oils at a 
temperature of 400° C. and at the high pressure of 2l)0 lb. D. Pyzei, 
whose name must be associated with that of Trumble, continues 
to patent improvements in heat-exchanging devices for the purpose 
of re-running distillates by means of the? heat contained in the heavy' 
hot residues of the crude oil." Another process for lowering the 
viscosity of crude oils has been patented by K. H. Brownlee and 
C. P. de Ganahl.'" It is virtually the s^e as the above, but with 
the suggested use of catalysts, such as nickel, iron, etc. 

L. A. Meklor,*" in a most instructive paper, says that, in the 
refining of petroleum, the fuel bill is one of the main items of 
production costs, yet, with most stills, the thermal efficiency is 
aroimd 2G%, compared with 75% to in the modern steam 
boiler. The 'working range of a still with pre-heatess inew-porated 
is Between 160° and 450° F., but boiler design cannet be'entirely 
successfully applied, owing to the great difference in specific heat 
and, chemical constitution between oil and water. The first 
r^uirement of a still is the “ gradual bringing up of the whole 
body of the oil to the desired temperature at a rate that does not 
exceed the thermal capacity of the oil, and the heating conductivity 
of the container.” Counter-current heating is 42% more efficient 
than concurrent and avoids local over-heating. Capacity is 
Ihoreased by using small tubes and a large volume of, low- 
temperature gases. A, coil-still with over-fired furnace is superior 
to a header still in supplying these requirements.' The pepper 
mixing of the cqmbustion gases in the furnace is of the greatest 
importance. The best burners for gas and gasified oil have a 

•JRad., m2,8,1. 

• OH., 1922, 8 . 60. 

“SiP. 156,284 j J., 1922, 637 a. 

*Il.aP.-l,383,024 j J., 1921, 6684,■ 

1,77,589 :,.7./=192J, 404a. " 

' «17Aem. ond Met. Sng., 1922, 26, 774. 
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coefficient of 0'M)-96, whilst atomising oil burners Jlow com¬ 
pression) seldoiB exoe^ 0-^ and high-pressure ones*'still less. 
Nozzle velocity ^ould just exqped the velocitj* t)f the propagation 
of flame of the particular fuel used, and complete combustion ^ould 
have taken place before the gases enter the heating zone. The 
design of the combustion chamber is of the greatest importance, 
and for esich temperature there is a fixed ratio between the cojubus- 
^ioi) space and^the amount of fuel burned, almost independent 
of the character of the latter. The circulation of the burnt gases 
is also very useful in producing even heating. 

W. A. Brown** has patented a process for dehydrating oils. 
This process consists in heating the mixture under pressure 
sufficient to jjrevent the vaporisation of the water, and thereby 
inducing the separation of the oil. 

DESTILfHTJBISINO PROCESSES. 

J. C. Clancy has patented a process*® in which the oil is treated 
[With liquid anhydrous ammonia, to cause ^the formation of an 
ammonia-sulphur compound, which is then separated. A catalyst 
may be used to cause the sulphur to combine with the ammonia. 
A. C. Ne.sfield'* introduces a new method in which oil is treated 
with a thin film of chlorine gas. The treatment takes place in 
a tower, down which the oil descends, being caused to form films 
by flowing oVer cones. The chlorine is circulated, but has to 
be replaced in time, owing to loss of efficiency. The sulphur is 
precipitated in flocculent form, and is separate from ^e oil by 
filtratio^^ or centrifugal treatment, or removed by means of water. 
The reaetion fs expedited by the addition of quicklime, and by 
pre-heating t?ie oil to a suitable temperature. The precipitate 
consists of sulphur compounds in addition to sulphur, and may 
contain bituminous matter. 

E. B. Cobb*’ removes elementary sulphur from petroleum oils 
by means of monosulphides of alkali or alkaUne-earth metals, 
whioh.combine with the sulphur to form alkali polysulphides. 

Whilst dealing with desulphurising processes, it would be well 
to record the results of the experiments carried out on engines 
using fuels with a high sulphur content. These experiments were 
conducted bj* Professor G. Winchester for the Standard Oil 
Comj?any of New Jersey. A HVid type of Diesel engine (Thermoil) 
was %8^. Several fuels were tested to ascertaflx the effects of 
both free and organic sulphur. The runs were continued for 
384 hours. The fuels included high-sulphur Mexican crude and 

« U.S.P. 1,419,61® ; J., 1922, B80a. 

“U.8.P. 1,4*3,710; J., 1922,*701*,. 

« E.P. 183,627 : J., 1922, 701a. 

" U.S.P. 1,413,006; 1922, 404a. 
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ga»-oil, and mixtures of these with a polymer oil containing about 
19% of combined sulphur, or 10% of; sulphur in Ae mixed fuel. 

The running timvi for these fuels^-was about 1»0 hours, and the 
compression in the engine reached 500 lb. A run of ‘204 hours’ 
duration was made with kerosene containing 0-85% of free sulphur' 
in solution. Further examinations of the dismantled engine dis- 
close(^ no evidences of corrosion, nor was the copper tubing‘'appreoi-,^ 
ably affedeed. Trouble was encountered by the eiccessive foripa- 
tion of carbon which deposited on the exhaust valve, and 
clogged the spray-holes to the cylinders. 


Other Processes Affecting Crude Petroleum Dils. 

Mention mhst here be made of the Sergius process'* which 
is one of the most important of recent discoveries. iV consists 
in heating powdered coal with petroleum or tar-oil for about 
six hours at a temperature of 400" 0. in the presence of hydrogen 
under, approximately, 100 atmospheres pressure. It is claimed, 
that 87% of the coal is converted into liquid products under special 
conditions. F. Fischer and H. Schrader'* have also described a 
method of producing hydrocarbons'from coal by heating it with 
a mixture of carbon monoxide and st^m at high temperatures 
and pressures. 

Cracking Proce.sses. 

There ig a tendency for these processes to fall under two 
headings—these which have as their object the craqjiing qf heavy 
crude oib or heavy crude residues, with the objeef^ of lowering 
the viscosity, in order to make them into more merchantable 
fuel oils, and secondly, those processes which aim to produce 
gasoline from heavy distillates. The commercial conditions of 
the past year have encouraged work on the foriner processes, for 
keen rivalry and competition have forced vendors to resort to them. 

The usual method employed is to pump the oil at a presstire of 
200-600 lb. through a tubular still at a temperature of 400°-500° C. 
The viscosity of an asphaltic oil is greatly reduced by such 
treatment. 

W. “M. MoComb** passes a mixture of steam and oil through a 
tube heated in such a manner that the temperature at the oil 
inlet is equal to the initial, and at the outlet to the final boiling 
^int of the oil. The increase in^ temperature from one end to the 
- other of the tube corresponds with a fractional distillation of the 

'•f; Berg'ius, E.P. U8,436 ; J., 1^1, 838a. 

»• ^enm(oJ Ckeu.,im»2, »B7; J., 1921, 683a. . 

»tr.S.P. 1,374,858 J., 1921, 379a 
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oil. This treatment is said to produce very little fixed gas and 
carbon. E. M. Clark “ passes the ingoing oil through fjhe vapour 
pipe, between t)re condenser*and the stiU; J,il. Adams“ places 
a solid cylinder, of a diameter almost equal to the still tubes, in 
•the tubes themselves. These cylinders are constructed to carry 
a helical scraper to remove the carbon deposit. J. W. Coast cracks 
the low-lioiling oils at high temperatures and pressures, and, wjthout 
'T^ooling, forces ,the vapours into high-boiling oil which is then 
distilled at lower temperatures and pressurfcs. F. B. Lewis and 
1’. S. Cooke have a process by which the cracked vapours are 


passed through petroleum oil maintained at such a temperature 
that the uncracked fractions are condensed, whilst the cracked 


products distil over. The use of molten metals still finds favour 
iii»the eyes of investigators, and A. J. Parispasses ^he oil through 
molten n^'tal, after which operation the produets are compressed 
and cond<msed. ‘ 


'One of the outstanding diffieultios of cracking processes lies in 
• the removal of the carbon deposited in the cracking tubes or stills 
o.luring the operation. Helical scrapers, stirring rods, and other. 
dc%dccs hav(! been suggested, but latterly there has been a deal of 
, work done in attempting to remove this by means of mbving heavy 
iron balls. As an example of this method, R. H. Brownlee and 
C. F. dc Ganabl '*' heat the oil to the required temperature in a 
still or series of stills, consisting of a revolving drum containing 
a number of metal balls. These may be of iron or steel, or of some 
metal pos.ses.sing catalytic properties, and should be hollow, to 
give the necessary surface without unnecessary weight. Their 
action ii^^to in(jrease the heating surface, and also to*efEect a pul¬ 
verising action, on the residue as it becomes solid. Another method 
of overcoming this difficulty has been patented by F. E. Dodge” 
who takes care that the carbon is deposited in a place where it 
can do no harm. Solvent naphtha or other high-boiling aromatic 
hydrocarbons are ihtroduced into a coking-oven after all oil and 
gas has been distilled off from the coal, whilst the coke is still 
at a temperature of 600°-800° C. The products of cracking are con¬ 
densed and separated in the usual way, and unconverted portions 
returned to be re-eracked. The carbon formed during the 
reaction is deposited on the coke itself. By this means 
the use of special apparatus and auxiliary' heating is rendered 
unne'*ssury. 

• 


“ U.8.P. 1,388,514 ; J., 1921, 728a. 

“ E.P. 141,689 i J., 1921, 804a. 
"U.S.P. 1,3^8,629 : J.. 1921, 728a.* 
O.S.P. 1,392,684,; J., 1921, 804a. 
” TJ.S.P. 1,392,788 ; J., 1921, 804a. 
“E.P. 173,242 ; J., 1922, 131a. ' 
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MoTOlltiSPIRIT. 

The subject of^ the physioai,’! pr<) 5 )erties of 'hotor fuels has 
received the attention of W. R. t^mandy and E. C. Craven.** The 
following properties are thoroughly investigated: Heat of com¬ 
bustion, freezing point, separation point, distillation point, latent 
heat of evaporation, flash poii^ explosive range, corrosiveness, 
viscosity, toluene number, spontaneous ignition temperature. 
This paper is of the utmost importance, and, concurrently, should 
be read T. Midgcly and T. A. Boyd’s review of the chemical control 
of gaseous detonation, with particular reference to the internal- 
combusl'on engine.** This subject is of increasing importance. 
The addition of such substances as diethyl selenide, or lead tetra¬ 
ethyl, when present in as little as 1 in 200,000 parts of fuel mixture, 
prevents “ knocking ” in an engine. The preventive effect does not 
increase indefinitely in proportion to the amount of “ an J-knock ” 
material present, but tends towards a maximum. By retarding 
the velocity of combustion it tends to insure its completeness, 
and thus increases the efficiency of the fuel. Unlike ordinary 
'catalysts, these negative ones are themselves destroyed in the 
reaction, being, for the most part, combustible materials. 

Interesting work had been carried out by G. G. Brown,** who de¬ 
scribes how by properly controlling tl^ air and fuel mixture of an 
engine, the efficiency may be raised to between 30% and 35%. 

G. W. Jones and A. C. Fieldner® claim that considerable fuel 
economy can be effected by the analysis of the exhaust gas, in con¬ 
trolling carburettor setting. An increase in mileage of 20% on 
American Gqvemment trucks was effected by this method. The 
average of several thousand analyses from 101 carS shoTf'^ 70% 
combustion. Brown states that “ the combustion*'or explosion 
of a gasoline air mixture is essentially a complex chemical 
reaction, and, as such, is susceptible to chemical control. 
■The most important consideration is thei velocity of re¬ 
action, which is determined by concentration, turbulence and 
temperature.” 

. In the refining of motor spirits, a new process has been patented 
by A. E. Dunstan.** He finds that, by treating liquid hydrocarbon 
oils with an alkali h 3 q)oohlorite solution, the bulk of the sulphur 
oomppunds are removed. The same process is recommended by 

H. W. Young and A. W. Peake.** 

-'•fast. Auto. I!ng., Peb., 1922. 

»• J. Ind. Chem. Eng., 1922,14, 894 ; Nat. Par. News, 1922,14, 59. 

*» J. Ind.,Eng. Chem., 1922,14, 6'; J., 1922, 279a. „ 

“ Chem. and Ma. Eng., 1922,27, 590 j J. Ind. Eng. Chem-, 1922,14, SM j 
J41«22,622 a. ' 

••‘ E.K 184,2^1; J., 1922, 741a./ 
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Silica gels, bauxite, and activated charcoal are increasing in 
popularity as de^orising and decolorising agen^ for m6tor spirits 
and olher distillates. In this respect the worl: of A. E. Dunstan 
and F. B. Thole,®‘ and of L. W. Parsons and L. R. Churchill,** is 
noteworthy. 

J. C. Morrell and G. Egloff** discuss the refining of cracked 
distillate#), whilst the degree of unsaturation and thew mtfthods 
of estimating tSiis are discussed in a very able paper by E. M. 
Johansen.” The same subject-matter also receives the attention 
of W. F. Faragher, W. A. Gruse, and F. H. Gamer.** 


Lubricating Oils. 


The question of the causes that contribute towards an efficient 
lubricant Shas received quite a little attention during the past 
year. L. Archbutt*" reviews the theory of viscous lubrication, 
and, incidentally, strongly advocates the use of the poise. It 
is of interest to note that the effect of pressure on the viscosity 
bf oils is much greater in the case of mineral oils than with vegetable ' 
oils— e.g., at 6-5 tons to the square inch Mobil Oil B.B. increased 
in viscosity in ratio of 27 to 1, while castor-oil only increased 
4-5 to 1. It is important to note the effect of crystalUne paraffin 
wax on the viscosity of lubricating oil; E. W. Dean and L. B. 
Jackson*" state that changes up to 90% in the paraffin wax content 
of Pennsylvania lubricating oils have a negligible effect on the 
viscosity through a considerable range of temperature. 

The methods of measuring the property of oiliness are cliscussed 
by R. E^Wilson and 1). P. Barnard,** who, as a result of experi¬ 
ments, believe that the static friction test is the best single test 
of the property of oiliness. 

An important discovery has been made by H. M. Wells and J. E. 
Southcombe** who found that, by the addition of small quantities 
of certain organic acids and bases, the viscosity of a lubricating 
oil is greatly increased. Another commercial advance with regard 
to lubricating oils lies in the increasing use of the centrifuge for 
the separation of water and waxes. P. T. Sharpies’ method** may 
be here mentioned. Straight or diluted wax distillates are first 


** E.i*. lS6,»a6 ; J., 1922, 975a. , 

■ ,** fttews. and Met. Eng., 1922, 27, 690, 

“•* Inst. Pel. Tech., 1922, 8, 640. 

J’ J. Ind. Eng. Chenu, 1922, li, 288 : J., 1922, 402a. 
y’lbid 1*21,13,1044 ; J., 1922, 90a. 

*' J., 1922, 2%7t. • 

.*" V,S, Bureau of h^ines, Seports of Investigations, No. 2249. 
“ J Ind. Eng.dihsm., 1922, 14, 483 > J., 1922, 929a. 

** E.P. 168,070 ; J., 1921, 728a ; cf. J., 1920, 6lT. 
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(skilled, and then submitted to centrifugal treatment, adapted so 
that the wax anc} wax-free residuestere continu,ally discharged. 

Whilst there halie been quite «> number of papers and articles 
relating to the oxidation of oils, and to the separation ef aldehydes 
and acids therefrom, nothing has transpired which calls for special 
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COLOURING MATTERS AND DYES. 

By E. Arthur Beardkr, 

Di/cutuffs Adviser, ,Assoc.i(ilion of British Chemical Manvfatfurers. 

It lias boon freely stated that (Icrmany’s former world supremacy 
in the synthetic dyestuff industry w'as attributable ty three main 
factors, namely, her splendid organisation, technical experience of 
organic ehimieal •manufacture, and peculiar scientific ability or 
aptitude. To-day the mass of opinion in this country inclines to 
yie view that the British chemical brain is at least equal to the 
(jeruian in power of conception and in ajiplieation. Steadily, 
since the world-war gave the great impetus to our organic chemical 
enterprise, we have been building uj) exjierieiiee in applying scien- 
itific facts and discoveries to the manufacture of industrial com¬ 
modities—intermediates and dyestuffs. But perhaps our greatest 
advance is marked in the corporate existence of the branches of 
out chemical manufacturing concerns in the strong organisation 
known as the Association of British Chemical Manufacturers, 
which came into being in 1910. The. Association is divided into 
groups, one of which comprises practically all the dyestuff and 
intermedia^) mahufacturers in the United Kingdom. A repre¬ 
sentative Comnlittee of this Group constitutes an active body, 
which meets regularly to discuss, for the common good, problems 
comiected with its branch of the industry. It is, in effect, to 
the dyestuff manufacturers what the Colour Users’ Association 
is to the consumers of dyestuffs. Both Associations are repre¬ 
sented on the Dyestuffs Advisory Licensing Committee (Import 
Regulation) and the Dyestuffs Industry Development Committee 
of the Board of Trade, and a joint committee of technical 
representatives of each body is now in existence for the purpose 
of rendering mutpal assistance in technical problems appertaining 
to the inKjuirements of the dye-vising and dye-making sections of 
the con^unity. 

The Dyestuffs Advisory Licensing Committee appointed by the 
Board of TVade, consequent upon the passing of the Dyestuffs 
(Import Eegulatfon) Act, in December of 1920, is completing its 
second year of sqgvioe. Born qj strife, it has lived through two 
turbulent years, weathering a storm of political a nd public criticiqpt 
in a*manner that sneaks well for the high ideals of public service 

• _ s» 
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which htve actuated its members, the majority of whom represent 
tactions'whose immediate interests are dianjetrioally opposed. 
The volume of wdlrk discharged by this Committee will b%appreoi- 
ated when it is understood that not a single synthetic dyestuff or 
intermediate product can be imported into the country without a 
recommendation from the Committee, and that every individual 
apjffication for a licence to import is carefully examined dnd adju^- 
cated upon by tho’Committee. Political con8i<53rations apart, it 
may be taken that this body has lived down adverse criticism, 
and that in its place there is the realisation that the duty of ensuring 
an adequate supply of dyestuffs to the user, simultaneously with 
protection of the interests of the colour maker, is being successfully 
discharged. However, the present economic position is an extra¬ 
ordinarily difficult one, and competition in price of dyewares is 
bound to place the British manufacturer at a disadvantage so 
long as the value of the German mark remains at a low level of 
depreciation. • 

The past year bears undoubted traces of the determination with 
which Britain is tackling the work of the building up an efficient 
dyestuff industry. Our universitics^nd factories have conducted 
no mean volume of research, to which the scientific and patent 
literature bear witness. Wide fields oS^ investigation have been 
explored and numerous improvements in existing, and achievement 
of new, processes recorded. Valuable work upon the molecular 
configurations of adjective dyestuffs, and the nature of their com¬ 
binations with metallic mordants, continues, and further important 
contributipns to our knowledge of this subject have been published.* 
Much interest has been aroused by the publication of; the results 
of an investigation carried out by British researchers bearing 
upon the relation between the chemical constitution and antiseptic 
action of coal tar dyestuffs.* 

Mention should be made of a literary contribution of some 
magnitude which is in process of compilation under the auspices 
of the Society of Dyers and Colourists. The “ Colour Index,’’ 
as it is styled, is a work of reference on the lines of the'old—and 
how somewhat out-of-date—German “ Farbstofftabellen ” of 
Schultz and Julius, and when completed, will bo a thoroughly 
up-to-date compendium of information on dyestuffs, designed to 
supply a long-fe}t want to colour'manufacturers, users, ancUtudents 
—the colourtets of the future 

The primary object of these efforts is the production of dyestuffs, 
and it will he conceded thaj, in spite of many serious set-baoto, 
such as financial stress and trade depression, real'progress has bebh, 

*. ' ■ V 

*Q- Tt Morgan and opUabprttorS, Ckem. Soo. TAma., 1922, 181, 
1123.1967,2432. ' . 

* "i, H. Fairbrother end A. Benshaw, J., 19^2,134i. 
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made difring the year under review. Colours already in manufao- ■ 
ture have been ir^proved in q^lity to meet the demands of the 
consumer, who, quite justifiabjy, expects to iJte supplied with 
products which will enable him to hold his own in competition vidth 
his foreign competitors. This tjq)e of advance on the part,of the 
dye maker is not always accorded the appreciation that it deserves, 
for it ofUm represents a form of progress which, like experiqpce, 
oily comes with time or rather, perhaps, with opportunity to 
practise procscsses involved. At the same time one would wish 
to )ilaee on record the very earnest desire evinced by the consumer, 
in general, to avoid excess in his demands in this respect, yid to 
afford facility for the attainment of the desired result. If it cannot 
be claimed that many entirely new colours have been turfied out, 
it must be remembered that the actual demands of tfie dyer and 
printer havg to receive first consideration, and these have, naturally, 
bepn for commodities already tried, approved and used. Thus it 
follows that for some time the British dye maker will be principally 
rtceupied in consummating the manufacture of colours which were 
Mtherto the monopoly of foreign firms—often an extremely difficult 
and laborious process. In pursuance of this policy a considerable 
^uumber of now and important members have been added during 
the year to the existing comprehensive range of British colours. 

'J’here is evidence that the difficulties that have beset the manu¬ 
facturer of dyestuffs in this country have not been peculiar to Great 
Britain. America, whose advance has followed very similar lines, 
has likewise suffered from the same cause. Prance claims to be in 
li position *o supply 7.5% of her own requirements which are, how¬ 
ever, smaj^. Tljo Swiss dye factories, whose interests are now 
pooled, coittinue.to make headway and some distinctly novel ranges 
of products—principally in the realm of fast acid colours for wool 
—have been launched. In the main, however, they follow the 
Gennan lead. There is no reason to believe that the German 
effort is being in any clegree relaxed. Certain it is that she contem¬ 
plates, with no little misgiving, the near approach of a time when 
the world’s output of dyestuffs will greatly exceed the demand. 
Equally clear is it that she is shaping her course accordingly and 
developing those ramifications of flie synthetic dyestuffs industry 
which have been regarded as side-lines, but which might conceivably 
become thq main field of expansipn, fostering 'the growth of seed, 
which i2ky one day prove as fertile as that of the cpal tar colour 
industi^ sown in this country by Perkin in 1866, and transplanted 
to bear airiph harvest of fruit in Germany. 

SlJLPHONATIOK. 

Invest^ation iffiio the influence of temperaturejiBfi the presence 
of the methyl group u^op the speed, of sulphonation W ph^dls 
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has revealed the variability of the velocity with the tenfperature 
and the position of the methyl groug. Accordinjg to the conditions 
obtaining the infuence may b^ one either of acceleration or 
retardBtion.“ 

Sodium, in the form of carbonate, has been recommended ah 
catalyst in the further sulphonation of benzcncmonosulphonic 
aoii^, to benzcnedisulphonic acid. Alternatively, 'vanadium 
pentoxifie may be u,sod with good catal 3 rtic effeat.* 

A simple method' of se))arating the monosulphonic acids from 
the mixed sulphonic acids obtained by .sulphonation of jS- 
napht^ylaminc is de.scril)ed. This consists in dis.solving the mixed 
acids m smla, and slowly adding to the solution the quantity of 
sulphurlfc acid theoretically required to precipitate the whole of 
the l?-nBphfJhylamine-8-sulplionic acid. The precipitate is prac¬ 
tically pure /?-naphthylaminc-8-sulphonic acid. The ^-naphthyl- 
amine-5-sulphonic acid remains in solution together with a small 
quantity of the 2.0 and 2.7 isomers.* 

As an improvement upon the usual method for the commercial 
production of 1.4-niiphtholsulphonic acid from o-nitronaphthalentf, 
via naphthionic acid, it is proposed to start with a-naphthol, 
which is sulphonated at a comparatively low temperature in an 
inert solvent by means of chlorosulphonic acid.® 

Alkali Fn.sionS. 

A mcthml of manufacturing dihydroxyanthraquinones consists 
in heating monoehloroanthraquinoncs with aqueous caustic alkalis 
in presence of oxidising agents. Thus, Alizarin js obtp^ned from 
2-ehloroanthraquinone by heating in an autoclaye with caustic 
soda in pre,senco of sodium chlorate.’ 

NiTRo-CoMPorans. ^ 

Attention continues to be given to the mechanism of nitration 
of aromatic compounds, particularly phenol and toluene, upon 
which a vast amount of research was done during the war period. 
Evidence has been brought forward to show that in the nitration 
of phenol not only is the reaction facilitated by extensive pre- 
sulphonation, but that the position of the sulphonic groups intro¬ 
duced has a marked influence. ' Thus a sulphonic grou^ in the 
^)-position to'the hydroxy group is more readily displaced by a 

“A. F. Cumpbell, Ohem. Soc. Trans., 1922, 121, 847 ; J., 1022, 496a. 

* C. E. Senseman, J. Jnd. En^. Chem., 1921, 18, 1124a; J., 1022, 169a. 

^ a. R. Levi', Oiorn. Chim. Ind. Applic., 1921, 3, 97; J., 1921, 603a. 

*3rit. Dyes. Corp., J. Baddiley, J, B. Payman and E. G. j^inbridge 

S.!?. 186,516. ■ 

'A. H. Bsvies and ScottSh Dyes, B.P. 17i,lM j J., 1922, 212a. 
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nitro group tnan is one in the o-position.® This supports the 
conclusions of previous workers.* The effect of condit^ns upon 
the prMucts of nitration of*tgluene has been^the subject of a 
detailed investigation.** 

• By nitration of 5-nitroaceto-TO-toluidine two new isomeric 
dinitrotoluidincs have been prepared. When the nitration is 
]>erformeii in presence of sulphuric acid 5.6-dinitroaceto-m-tolv^[dine 
fbrms the bulk <if the product, whilst if fuming nitric aCid alone 
is used the result is principally the 4.5 isomeritle. The 5.6-dinitro- 
OT-toluidine crystallises in orange-yellow plates,. m.p. 165° C. ; 
tlio 4.5-dinitro-TO-toluidine forms large brownish-yellow ^eedles, 
in.p. 141“ C.'* The nitration of tetrahydronaphthalene with mixed 
nitric and sulphuric acids, hitherto considered to bo a •practical 
impossibility, has been a<’hiovod. It is essential that^the tempera¬ 
ture duriijg the reaction bo kept below 50° 0. Dinitro- and 
tripitrotetrahydronaphthalene can be obtained according to the 
conditions of working.** 

■ Th<! course of the reaction between j)-nitroben7.enediazonium 
Shlorido and sodium sulphite' has been elucidated, and ammonium 
sulphite established as an advantageous and inexpensive reducing 
Ngent for the production of p-nitrophenylhydrazine and its 
analogues.** 

In studying the possibilities of nitrogen dioxide ns a nitrating 
agent it has been found that, although unreaetive towards aromatic 
hydrocarbons m the cold, at 80“ C. it attacks benzene, converting 
it chiefly into 1.3.5-trinitrobenzene, oxalic acid, and substances of 
the aliphatic series. Phenol is readily nitrated when dissolved in a 
cold mixljire benzene and petroleum ether and treated with a 
solution <5f nitvegen dioxide in the same solvents, giving o- and 
p-nitrophenol free from tarry by-products. Acetanilide is not 
nitrated in the nucleus, but the acetyl group is removed and 
benzenediazonium nitrate formed.** 

Aeomatic Amines. 

A good deal of work has been devoted to the catal 3 rtic reduction 
of nitrobenzene in vaporous form. It is claimed that a yield 
of 96% of aniline is obtained by passing nitrobenzene vapour 
mixed with hydrogen over a reduced nickel or copper catalyst 

• R. King, Ohem. Sue. Trans., 1921, 119, 2105. 

• M. Marqueyrol, V. Carr6, and 1’. Loriette, BuU.Soc. Chim., 1920, (IV.), 
87, 14» ■ 

*'W. H. Qibson, R. Duckham, and R. Fairbairn, Chem. Soe. Trans., 
1922,18^, J70. 

** O. L. Brady, J. N. S. Day, and W. J. W. Bolt, ibid., 1922, 181, 62« j 
J.. 1922, 383a. , 

*• G. Schroeter md W. Schrautb, E.P. 148.923. 

*’W. Davies, Cnetn. Soe. Trans., 1922, 181, 716. 

• >• H. Wieland, A. Behiheim, and P. BShm, Ber., 1921, 64, 1778. 
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at C.“ Eoduction takes place at a lower temperature when 
oobah is tjsed in place of nickel. Iron carries the reduction further 
than copper, but o^inot be used witlf the same fr^dom on account 
of its vigorous action. Silver is lin excellent catalyst.. A wide 
range of substances has been classified as eatal 3 rtic or non-catalytio 
in tiiis connexion.** The use of lead results in the formation of 
azoxjbenzene, azobenzene, and aniline. Bismuth gives Jiydrazo- 
benzene m addition. It appears that azobenzene js best obtained 
by employing lead Catalyst prepared from yellow litharge.”' 

In the manufacture of aminoanthraquinones it has been found 
to be advantageous to start from chloroanthraqumones instead 
of, as Hitherto, the corresponding sulphonic acids. Better yields 
of superior products are thereby obtained. Thus, an almost 
theoretical yield of l-aminoanthraquinonc is stated to be obtained 
by heating l-chloroanthraquinone with aqueous ammijnia in an 
autoclave. The presence of copper promotes the'reaction.** 

f 

Halogenation. 


A somewhat remarkable case of migration of a substituenf 
halogen atom has been noticed in the production of /3-chloro- 
or ^-bromo-anthraquinone by heating the corresponding halogen- 
anthraquinone with concentrated sulphurj^ acid. Apparently the 
new position assumed by the halogen is always meta to that 
originally occupied, so that the conversion is onjy possible in 
those substances in which the meta-position is free.*® 

By direct chlorination, under suitable conditions, of 2-ammo- 
anthraqilinone suspended in nitrobenzene, chlorobenzene, oi 
acetic acid it has been found possible to obtain a good yiefd of free 
l-chloro-2-aminoanthraquinoiie, without previously'protecting the 
amino group by acetylation.*® Chlorination of toluene undei 
difiqront conditions shows that at an elevated temperature, in the 
absence of a catalyst, benzyl chloride is almost the sole product 
The presence of lead chloride alters the course of the reaction 
resulting in the formation of a mixture of the two isomeric chloro- 
toluenes containing about 62% of the ortho isomeride.** The 
emplojTEont of sodium carbonate, in quantity sufficient to neutralise 
the hydrochloric acid formed, is a feature of a process claimee: 
for the manufactuje of l-chloro-4-hydroxyanthraquinone b} 


•*0. W. Brown and C. 0. Henke,'J. Phye. Chem., 1922, 26, 1*1! J. 
1922, 322a. • , 

*• 0.’ W. Brown and C. 0. Henke, ibid., 1922, 26, 272 j J., 1922, 406a. 
e*, « O. W. Brown and C. 0. Henke, ibid., 1922, 26, 324 ; J., 1922, 406a. 

; ** J. Thomas, A. H. Davies, and Scottish Dyes, E.P. 173,006 j J,, 1922 

XiOA. • 

»JP. W. A$*ck and G. W. Clough, E.P. 169,732 ;V.. 1^22. 840a. 

A‘.'W. Fyfe and Brit. Dyes Corp., fc.P. 173,166. 

P A. W4bl,^. SQ^ormand, G. Vermeylen, Comptea rend., 1922,174» 
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passing* chlorine through a nitrobenzene suspension of a-hydroxy- 
anthraquinone.** I The prepamtion of p-chlorobenzyl chloride by 
chlorination of benzyl chloride, in presence of ubdine as carrier is 
unsatisfactory, owing to the simultaneous formation of much 
*of the ortho and traces of the -meta-isomeride, as well as difficulty 
separable iodine derivatives.®® Practically complete separation of 
the 2.5'dichloro- and 2.r).6-trichloro-toluene-4-sulphonic f^ids 
Termed by chlorination, under suitable conffitions, of foluene-p- 
sulphonic acid is possible by taking advantage of the great 
difference in the solubihty in water of the respective sodium 
salts.®* In the same way the separation of the pro(^pots of 
chlorination of toluene-o-sulphonic acid—^namely, the 4-chloro 
and fi-chloro derivatives, is effected.®' 

Alizarin is more reactive than quinizarin towards bromine. 
According to the conditions of bromination the latter gives rise to 
qtiinizarinquinone or quinizarinquinone dibromide, whilst alizarin 
ogives 3-bromoalizarin or 3-bromoa.lizarmquinone. In methyl 
alcoholic suspension, with ice cooling, quinizarin and alizarin are 
converted by bromine into quinizarinquinono'methoxybromide and 
alizarinquinone raethoxybromide respectively.®' 

Valuable contributions have been made to our knowledge of 
the application of sulphuryl chloride as a chlorinating agent. Here¬ 
tofore, this substance has found little employment for the purpose, 
owing to the difficulty with which it reacts with benzenoid hydro¬ 
carbons under ordinary conditions. It has now been found that in 
the presence of suitable catalysts, e.g., aluminium chloride together 
with some sulphur compounds, benzene can be readily chlorinated. 
Highly rfolourell intermediate compounds are formed during the 
reaction, whio*L is almost exclusively one of chlorination.®’ When 
aniline is acted upon in the cold by sulphuryl chloride in ethereal 
solution a mixture of 2.4.6-trichloroaniline, 2.4-dichloroaniline, 
and p-chloroanilin(» is obtained, the two latter as hydrochlorides 
which are not further chlorinated in the cold. In boiling benzene 
the lower derivatives are completely chlorinated to 2.4.6-tri¬ 
chloroaniline. Anthranilio acid is similarly converted in ethereal 
solution into a mixture of 3.6-dichloro-2-aminobenzoic acid and 
6-chloro-2-aminobenzoic acid (w-chloro), whilst in benzene solution 
it is chloriruited to 3.5-dichloro-2-aminobenzoic acid. p-Aminor 
phened reacts with sulphuryl ’chloride at 70° C, giving 2.3.5.6- 
» 

**P. W.Ataok and G. Robertson, E.P. 173,805. 

®* S. C. *. Olivier, Rec. Trav. Chim., 1922, 41, 419. 

“'Brit. Dye*. Corp., A. G. Green, arid D. A. Clibbens, E.P. 169,025. 

»' Brit. Dyes. Corj*., A. G. Green, and A. E. Herbert, E.P. 170,066. 

” O. Dimrott {!. Schutze, and F. Heinze, Ber., 1921, 64, 3036 j if., 
1922, 6U. 

• “ O. Saberrad, Cheth. Soc. Tram., 19?1, U9, 20297^., 1922, 93a. • 
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tetra<!hlorp-4-dichloroamino-l-hydroxybenzene, m.p. 71’5° C.^* The 
products the reaction between pyrojiulphuryl chljoride and toluene 
in presence of alunfiniura chloride *inder different conditions have 
been the subject of investigation.^* 

Oxidation. 

The trend of investigation has been chiefly in the direction of 
oxidation* by electrolytic methods and development of processes 
for air oxidation of hydrocarbons through the medium of a catalyst. 

It appears that electrolytic oxidation of leueo-Malachite Green 
only tajkes place in the presence of a catalyst, the most suitable 
for the purpose being uranyl sulphate. High temperature and low 
concentra^.ion favour the reaction.*" The product of electrolytic 
oxidation of asobenzene described by Heilpem as tetrabydroxyazh- 
benzene appears, on further investigation, to be a complcfc mixture 
from which pp-dihydroxyazobenzene and bw-phenyl-pp-disazo- 
phenol 

HO / N^-N—<^~ -N- N^ ^ OH 

have boon isolated."* 

Anthraquinone has been prepareiT by passing a mixture of 
anthracene vapour and air over powder^ pumice coated with 
vanadic acid."" The use of titanium compounds as oxygen carriers 
has also been recommended."" The presence of a small quantity 
of oxide of nitrogen acts similarly when anthracene and its deriva¬ 
tives, in solution or suspension, are subjected to the action of 
oxygen under pressure."* In employing the latter process excellent 
yields of high quality arc claimed in the presence of sin agent which 
readily fixes nitric acid, such as sodium acetate, u whereby the 
reaction may bo carried out in an acid solvent or suspension which 
need not necessarily be anhydrous."" Phthahe anhydride is made 
by air oxidation of naphthalene in presence of vanadyl chloride,"' 
vanadium pentoxide, molybdenum trioxide,"" or titanium com¬ 
pounds."' 

The important discovery has been reported that in presence of a 
suitable oxygen carrier such as oxide of vanadium or molybdenum, 

" W. Eller and L. Klemin, Bcr., 1922, 56, 217. 

•* W. Steinkopf and K. Buchheim, Bcr., 1921, 54, 2963. 

" A. Ijowry and E. H. Haux, Trans.. Amer. Electrochem. Soc., 192J^ 99. 

** F. Fichter and-W. Jaock, Hclv. ('him. Ac/«, 1921, 4, 1000. 

“ A, Wohl, E.i’. 158,244 ; X., 1922, 407a. * 

”F. W. Atack, E.r. 182,843 j J., 1922, 662a. 

" Ohem. Fabr. Wonne, A.G., E.P. 156,215, 156,538, 156,540 j J., 1922, 
■407a. 

“XHiem. Fabr. Worms, A.G., E.P. 169,145 ; J., M22, 496 a. 

•' Brit. Dyes. Corp., A. G. Green, and,J. W. Porter, E.P. 164,785. 

"* C. Conover as>^»ii. D. Qibba,'J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922,14, 120. 

* F. W. Atack, E.P.’ 182,843 i J., 1922, 662Af * 
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a-nitronaphthalene is converted by oxidising agents into phthal- 
imidg without tany formation of nitrophth^c aeidl®* Under 
conditions hitherto employed 'only nitrophtha'dc acid has resulted, 
owing to the resistance to oxidation offered by the ring containing 
the nitro group. 

In view of doubts expressed as to the nature of the blue oxidation 
jproducf of diphoiiylamine, it is to be noted that cqnfirlJiatory 
evidence has ^een brought forward that -this compound is an 
imonium salt of NN-diphenylbenzidinc.“ 

Condensation. 

Wiercas the normal product of the reaction between phthalic 
(pihydride and phenol in sulidniric acid is phenolphthalein, in 
))resonco of boric acid the reaction takes an eittirely different 
(!Our.se, fosulting in the formation of a-hydroxyanthraquinone. 
■Similarly, phenol-^-sulphonic acid gives l-hydroxyanthraquinone-4- 
sulphonic acid, which on further treatment with sulphuric acid 
is converted into quinizarin. By adopting suitable condition! 
the same end product can be obtained direct ^rom phenol. “ Another 
.striking example of the influence of boric acid is seen in the con¬ 
densation of phtlialic anhydride with resorcinol. Under ordinary 
conditions the ])reparation of Fluorescein is attended by the for¬ 
mation of only traces of re.sorcinolphthalcin. In presence of 
boric acid, however, fair yields of the latter are ob'teined.** 

In the <;ondensation of o-benzoylbenzoic acid to anthraquinone 
it is claimed that diluted sulphuric acid is as efficient as con¬ 
centrated acid.^'‘ The product formed by dehydration of the 
o dirae^ylbeflzoylbenzoic acid, obtained by interaction of o-xylene 
and ])hthalic* anhydride in presence of aluminium chloride, which 
has hitherto been regarded as 2.3-dimethylanthraquinone, has now 
boon identified as a mixture of the two isomerides 1.2-dimethyl- 
anthraquinone and 2.3-dimethylanthraquinone.‘* Tetrahydro- 
naphthalene and phthalic anhydride condense, in presence of 
aluminium chloride, with benzene as dilutent, to )3-tetrahydro- 
naphthoyl-o-benzoic acid which, under the influence of fuming 
sulphuric acid, yields a mixture of a- and /J-tetrahydronaphth- 
anthraquinone.“ Internal condensation products are form^ by 
the action of fuming sulphuric acid upoir l-nitro-2-alkyl-anthra- 

Brit, DyoB. Corn., A. G. Green and S. J. Groon, E.P. 183,044 ; J,, 
1»29> 6tl3A. 

K. .Kehrmann and G. Boy, Bcr., 1922, 56, 166. 

1^. Segaller, D. H. Peacock, and Brit. Dyes. Corn., E.P. 170,926 : J., 
1922,408a. . O' i-. . . 

“ O. Fischer and M. Bolknan, J. prakt. Vhem., 1922 (ii), 104, 123. 

« F. W. At-(jk, E.P. 170,231* ; J., 1922, 323a. 

“ A. Fairboume, Chem. Soc. Trana., 1921, 119,«MS3. 

Tetralin Ges.. (l.Pj 946,673 ; J., 1922, 497a. 
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qiiineanes, j?y the elimination of a molecule of water. The'se are 
probably ico-oxazole derivatives of ^le type 


NJLO 



f t' 

and are duscribed as extremely reactive compounds which con-' 
stitute valuable intermfcdiatea for the manufacture of anthraquindne 
dyestuffs.'* New ketonic substance of the quinoline series, 
described as useful dye.stuff intermediates, are prepared by heating 
3-phenyl^uinoline-4-carboxylic acids with concentrated sulphuric 
acid." They arc of the type 


/\N/ 


k 


Interest continues in the reaction between carbonyl chloride 
4nd benzene in presence of aluminium chloride. Attempts to 
produce anthraquinone in this way, however, have not yet suc¬ 
ceeded.** 

TT ^ 

HynnooBNATED Naphthalene Derivatives. 
Tetrahydronaphthalene compounds have been widely investi¬ 
gated, andmuch work on the nitro-, amino-,** sulpho-, and hydroxy- 
derivatives** has been reported. ar-Tetrahydro-d-naphthol is 
prepared fey sulphonating tetrahydronaphthalene and subjecting 
tile alkali salt of the resulting sulphonic acid to alkaK fusiojt. The 
yield by this method is better than that obtained by ii^drogenation 
of j5i-naphthol.“ A study of the formation of ar-tetrahydro-a- 
naphthol by reduction of a-naphthol with alcoholic sodium, has 
shown that the course of the reaction is the same as that in the 
hydrogenation of a-naphthylamine and of naphthalene under the 
same conditions.** 

In opposition to previous contentions it is now claimed that 
teteahydronaphthalcne can be readily nitrated by mixed nitric 
and sulphuric acids, provided the temperature and the amount of 
water present be controlled within certain defined limits.** 

“ Meister, Lucius,.imd Briining, E.P. 147,001, 160,433 ; J., 1922, sSa. 

" Mejstej;, Lucius, und Brflning, G.P. 343,322 ; J., 1922, 136a. *■ 

, #• R. E. Wilson and E. W. Puller, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922,14, 406. 

•'f*» Annakn, 1922, 426, 17 ; J., 1922, 133a. 

1922, 428, 83 : J., 1922, 133a. 

.*1Sohroeter and W. Sclmiuth, E.P. 148,408. 

■ ^ *• Pril. Rowe and E. Levin, Chem. See. Trane., 1921,119, *2021 : J., 1922,,' 

• •• ®. Sohroeter and W» Sohrauth, E.P. 148.923. ‘ 
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‘StTLPHATO (Alcoholic Sulphonic Acid) Compotods. 

An entirely Jpew principle, apparently susceptible oC very wide 
application in dyestufi manufacture, is presented in the introduction 
of an acidic group (SO4H), for which the name of “ sulphate ” 
has been proposed.” This group is introduced into primary or 
Bi!Oondary aromatic amino compounds, its presence conferring 
propertSes similar to those associated with the sulphonio* group, 
thut is to say solubility in aqueous solutions and ability to dye 
animal fibres from an acid dyebath. In general the sulphato 
group is introduced in two stages, the first of which consists of a 
conversion of the amine by the action of ethylenochlorhydrin, 
or a homologue, into a hydroxyalkylamine of the type^ 


f 


B—N 


yC^,.OH 

\z 


or 


B—N 




'where R represents a substituted or non-substituted aromatic 
residue, and Z is hydrogen, alkyl, aryl, etc. Thus, aniline gives 
either mono- (1.) or di- (II.) oxyethyl-nniline. 


C,HjNH.C 4 H 40 H 


C,H 4 N(CjH 40 H), 


The second stage is effected by simple treatment with concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid, whereby the sulphato-compound is 
formed, e.g., disulphato-dicthylaniline, C,H 5 .N(CaH 4 .S 04 H)j. 
Alternatively, the conversion of the amine into a sulphato-alkyl- 
amine may be effected in one stop by reacting upon it in a neutral 
or alkaline solution with chloroethyl hydrogen sulphate (CjHi.OJ- 
SOjH)^ prepared by dissolving ethylenechlorhydrin iji concentrated 
sulphutio aciS: 

C.H4i5H,+2C,H4ClSO.H - C.H4N(C,H4.SO4H),-f2H01. 

The sulphato-alkylarylamines react analogously to the qlkyl- 
arylamines, anid like the latter, can be coupled with diazo¬ 
compounds, condensed with aldehydes, etc. The development 
of this new phase in the technical applications of colour chemistiy 
will be watched with interest. 


Teiaeylmbthane Dyes. 

It is known that over-oxidation of leuco-triphenylmethane dyes 
oocuBS if excess of load peroxide be used.' In the case of .leuco- 
Ma^hite Green tetramethyldiphenoquinone-imonium perchlorate, 

" < Ca04.N.Me,=<^^‘^===^^^=N.Me,.C104. 

is formed, tegether with benzoic acid. The same product results 
from the oiddatlon of tetramethylbenzidine. Similarly, leuoo- 

- ** A. Qi Qreen, K. H. Saimdera, and Brit. Dyea-Cffrp., E.P. 181,760; ■*, 

1932 , 825a. 
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Brilliant Green and tetra-ethylbenzidine yield tetra-ethyldijiheno- 
quinone-imonium perchlorate.''® 

New redlnordan|; dyes are prepared® by condensing a mcthjlene- 
disulphodiarylido-o-Iiydroxycarboxyhc acid, formed from two 
molecules of an arylido-o-hydroxycarboxylie acid, containing a 
sulphonic acid group in the aryl nucleus, with ^ormuMehyde. On 
chromed wool or cotton the dyes give fast bright-red sba/ies. It 
is claHaodf, that for printing, especially, they posficss advantage' 
over the corresponding non-.sulphonated dyes, both in brightriess 
and in fastness.®® 

Recent work on the furano analogue of Malachite Green lias 
apparently established the fact that, in addition to the reduced 
product, d^minodiphenylfurylmethane, possessing a light yellow 
colour, the dyestuff, both in the fom of zinc chloride double salt, 
and as oxalate, is more deeply .coloured than Malachite Green. 
Dyeings made from the two dyes are indistinguishable as regards 
fastness to light, alkali, milling, etc. That of the furanc compound 
is grey-blue.®’ 

It is claimed that ^direct affinity for unniordanti'd cotton is 4 
possessed by basic triarylmethane dyes obtained by condensing 
arylbenzthiazolcs, such as dehydrothiotoluidine, witli Michler’s 
hydrol, followed by oxidation. The new (^es dye unmordanted 
cotton very bright shades of green, whilst me shades on wool and 
tannin-mordanted cotton are said to be faster than those of known 
green basic dyes.®® 

Superior solubility in dyes of the triarylmethane series is cfiected 
by introducing oxyalkyl groups attached to nitrogen. Thus, the 
dyestuff corresponding with Victoria Blue R, but contajning a 
hydroxyethyl group in place of an ethyl group, has similar properties, 
but is distinguished by greater solubility.®* 


Azo Dyes. 

Again azo dyes have occupied first place in point of volume of 
research carried out in dyestuff chemistry. This is, undoubtedly, 
due to the vast possibilities of the azo reaction, in the realm of 
which new fields are constantly being opened out, and to the 
comparatively ready attainment, within the series, of products 

“ F. Kohrmatm, G. Roy, and M. Ram.n, Chim. Acta, 1922, 6,«163 1 
J., 1922, 287a. 

®“ Durand and Huguonin, U.S.P. 1,403,888 ; J., 1922, 170a. ' 

» •’ B. R. Rensliaw and N. M. Naylor, J. Amor. Vhem. Sue., 1922, 44, 862 j 
Ji, 1922, 365a. 

4 iiA- J- Baddiley, E. H. Rodd, and H. h. Stocks, E.P, 

t€6,617 i, J.; 1922, 934a. • 

I R- Saunders, and S. C. Bate, E.P, 

•I8{,ei2; y.,-1932, 8591«(' • ' ^ 
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poBseedlng beauty and brillianoy of'shade coupled with a degree 
of fastness formerly only associated with the more cos^y dyes of 
other “categories. Moreover, \he advent of cerfeiin groups of azo¬ 
colours has been hailed by tfie dyer not only because of these 

• line qualities, but also because they mark a new era in the practice 
of dyeing, by virtue of greater ease of application, shortening 
of proctws, and consequent beneficial effect uj)on the material 
Wyed. 

'Ilierc has been continued activity in “investigating soluble 
metallic lakes, principally those of chromium and copper, of azo 
dyes, aiming at the production in a single stage of dyed shades 
comparable in fastness to Mght and washing with those ftrmerly 
achieved only through the medium of 8ej)arato treatment with 
metallic salts. Direct cotton dyes, fast to fight and ironing, 
are prepared by treating azo dyestuffs, from r).5'-aihydroxy-2.2'- 
dniaphthylamim!-7.7'-disulphonic acid and a diazotised amine 
containmg a sulphonic or carboxylic acid group in ortho position 
' to the amino group, with copper compounds."" iSoluble red-violet 
•to blue-violet lakes are obtained when azo ^dyestuffs prepared by ^ 
lioupfing diazotised anthranific acid, or its derivatives, with ^- 
naphthylaminc, or its sulphonic acids, are boiled with chromium 
fluoride. 

The combimition of diazotised l-amino-2-hydroxynaphthalene- 
4.sulphonic acid with halogen substitution products of a-naphthol 
has been found to result in dyes which dye wool from an acid bath 
red-violet shades changing to grey to blue on chroming. If, 
however, these dye-stuffs are boiled in aqueous solution with 
chromiuyi salt* they yield soluble chromium dyes possessing good 
levelling* properties and capable of giving shades fast to fight 
upon wool from an acid bath. Thus, the chromium compound 
from l-amino-2-hydroxynaphthalene-4-sulphonio acid and 

1- hydroxy-5.8-dichloronaphthalene dyes a fast greenish-blue 
shade. 

A new series of mordant azo dyes which can bo applied to wool 
by either the “ on-chrome,” “ aftor-chrome,” or “ metaqhrome ” 
process, is available in products obtained by coupling polyhalogen- 

2- diazo-hydroxy-derivativeB of the benzene series with acidylamino- 
hydroxynaphthalenesulphonic acids. For example, 3.4.5-trichloro- 
2-amipo*l-hydroxybenzene gives with l-acctylamino-8-hydsoxy- 
naphyxalene-4-sulphonic acid a dyestuff which dyes wool with 
chrome mordant a blue shade fast to light, washing, and milling. •• 
Itelated m type are the monoazo dyes derived from picramic 

•“ F. Bayer Snd Co., E.P. 165,083 ; J., 1922, 664*. 

•> P. Bayer Jvxl Co., E.P. 170,156 ; J., 1922, 841*. 

” Soc. Chem. lUd. Basle, U.S.I>. 1,402,360; J., 1922, 137*. 

• •* W. Heriberg and«0. ^harfenberg. XT.S.P. I,4(58r297 ; J., 1922,^88*. 
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A ' 0 

acid and a 2-acidylaminoplienol containing a monovalent suIVstltuent 
group in'position 4. Thus, the dyestuff 
«v OH pdk 

NO,j^\-N=N —f ^NH.COCH, 


’U 

NO, 


-|^^NH.C 

CH, 


giver olive-brown shades on wool, of excellent fastness to light, 
washing, milling, and potting." 

An interesting coupling component for the production of fast 
chroming dyes has been found in hydroxyquinoline. When 
2-amii!'.o-l-hydroxybenzcne-4-sulphonic acid is used as the diazo- 
tisable amine along with 8-hydroxyquinoline, the resulting dyestuff 
OH OH 

-n=n-./VNs 


SOJH 


k/k. 


dyes wool from an acid bath a brown shade, which, on after-treat-^' 
ment with bichromate, changes to a bordeaux, fast to light and 
milling. ‘ 

New level-dyeing trisazo direct dyes of th^type 


(HO,S)iR'—N=N—B"—N-N—R'"—N=N—/\/\ nH, 

so,hI^X/‘ 

dye cotton reddish-blue shades which, when developed on the 
fibre with jS-naphthol or m-diamines, are converted into bluish 
greys fast to light and washing (R' represents an aromatic 
radicle, E" and E”' being sulphonated or unsulphonate(^'aromatic 
radicles).** 

In the insoluble azo colour series produced in situ on the fibre 
a distinct step forward has been made in the introduction of 
stable mixtures of a nitrosamine salt of a djazo compound and 
a hydroxynaphthalene compound. A range of such mixtures is 
now in commercial use.*’ They consist in general of the staWe 
diazo salts of bases mixed with naphthols, naphtholcarboxylio 
'acids, naphtholcarboxylic acid arylides, ete., and present a simpli¬ 
fied method of producing the respective shades. Their application 
is, indeed, simple, the colours being developed by merely steaming. 
This promises to be an important, advance from a calioo-p|inting 
point of view. Some representative members of this group are 
'Eapid Fast Eed GL,** Eapid Fast Bed 3GL, Eapid Fast Bed GG, 


**W. Laiige, U.S.P. 1,408,363 ; J., 1922, 288a. 

•411. Haugwitz, U.S.P. 1,419,600 ; J., 1922, 683a. 

1* J. BMiohetl, U.S.P. 1,416,621 j J., 1922, 497a: 

•' Produota of the Parbfab..Griesheii)d'-Elektron. 

**.P. M. Rowe aiui £. Levin. J. Soc. Dvera and Ool., 1921. 8?. 204. , .iiaA' 
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Rapid Tast Red B, which consist oi the anilide of ^-hydroxy* 
naphthoic acid ^ixed with o-nitro-p-toluidine, p-chlcjo-o-nitro 
aniline, p-nitromilino, and %-^tro-o-anisidin<i respectively; and 
Rapid Fast Red BB which is a mixture of the p-nitroanili5e 
•of j3-hydroxynaphthoic acid with the nitrosamine salt of 
S-nitro-o-anisidino.' ’ 

Much .attention has been given to the preparation o^ new 
Intermediates fw azo dyestuff manufacture. The newly-Mescribed 
“ sulphato ” compounds, which comprise ’intermediates for a 
w'ido range of dyestuff categories, are dealt with on page 93. 
Promising results have been obtained in the aminonaphthqtxiazole 
series. For example, 6-amino-1.2-naphtho-p-tolyltriazore (I.), 
obtained by oxidation of p-toluene-l-azo-5-nitro-iS-naphfhylamino 
and reduction of the nitro group, is useful as a first* but not as a 
middle, cqpiponent of polyazo dyes. (The amino group in position 
5 is somewhat unreactivo.)’® On the other hand the isomeric 
S-amino-l .2-naphtho-p-tolyltriazole (II.), 


X I >N.C,H,.CH, 


! i 


\/' 

NH 


/ 



prepared in a similar manner from the corresponding 8-amino 
compound, is* found to be much more reactive, indicating its 
possible utility as a middle component for polyazo dyes. Both 
8-amino-1.2-naphtho-4-aminophenyltriazole (III.), and .5-amino- 
1.2-naphtho-4-^minophenyltriazole (IV.), • 


NH. 


XN-CeHiNH, 

n/ 



I \N-43,H.NH, 


III. 


NHj 


rv. 


obtained by reduction of the corresponding nitro compounds, 
are readily diazotised in aqueous solution, and the resulting 
bisdiazonium salts couple easily with naphtholsulphonic acids to 
form disazo dyes.” , 

Thftijsrailability of methylamine hydrochloride on a commercial 
scalers facilitated the production of alkyl compounds of the 
type : 2-aryl-p-snlphonyl-2-alkyl-1.2-naphthylenediamine and their 
sulphonir acids, which investigation has shown to possess valuable 
properties as intermediates : 2-toluene-p-sulphonyl-2-methyl-1.2-, 

•• Private cov"munication from F. R. Stafford. 

” G. T. Morgai-*snd S. Chazan, J., 1922, It. 

” Q. T. Morgan ancTH. Gilmour, J., 1922. 61t. 
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Raphthylenediamine and 2-toluene-j)-gulphonyl-2-rQethyl-l.i!-naph- 
thylenedi£TOine-6-sulphonic acid 


NHj 

a; 


/CH 3 

\S0,.C,H, 


NHj 

/YVn<®” 

SOjHYY \SOj.C,H, 


prepared by the action of toluene-p-sulphonic chloride or methyl- 
^-naphthylamino and mothyl-jS-naphthylamine-6-8ulphonic acid 
respectively, followed by nitration and reduction, can be employed 
as primary, middle, and end components in the formation of 
complex azo colours. When they are used as couphng components 
the resulting dyes are characterised by their greater brilliancy as 
compared with the corresponding dyes from a-naphthylamine or 
Cleve’s acid. This striking difference is attributed to the presence 
of the substituted side chain -N(CH 3 )-S 02 ’C;H, in the,d-position. 
Whereas the unsulphonated diamine presents a serious technical 
difiBoulty in that its sparing solubility renders diazotisation in 
aqueous media slow, the sulphonic acid is free from this 
disadvantage.” 

Azo colours having the properties of sulphide dyes are described. 
When chlorodinitrobenzene is condensed with dehydrothiotoluidine, 
and the product reduced with ammoniun^ sulphide, a base is formed 
whieh, when diazotisod and coupled with a- or ^-naphthylamine, 
gives a product which dyes cotton bluish-red from a sulphide 
bath.” 


Azikb, Oxazine, and Thiazine Dyes. 

It has been claimed that by the application of st^ndard^rcactions 
for the preparation of dyestuffs of this group to intiJrmediates 
containing one or more hydroxyalkyl groups attached to nitrogen, 



3H,.0H 


A - oxyalkyl, alkyl, hydrogen, etc. 

dyestuffs are obtained which possess important advantages, in 
properties and ease of manufacture, over those derived from the 
corresponding ordinary alkyl compounds. They may have basic 
properties, or sulphonic acid or mordant-dyeing groups. The 
followmg typical examples may be cited :— 

(C A),N.C.H ,<( ^ .. OK 

I 

a 

» O.'T. Morgan and«. Gllmour, J.,'‘l922, 3 t. 

»E. Koechlin^lfuff. Soc. Ind. Mulhoute, 1921,*341. 
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prepared from nitroso-diethyl-m-aminophenol hydrocWoride and 
hydryxyethyl-alnaphthylamjno hydrochloride, jvhioh djres tannin- 
mordanted cotton almost the Same shade as JTile Blue 2B, but has 
considerably greater solubility. 


from 4-p-tolyl-2-ben7.yl-toluylene-m-diamine and nitroso-hydroxy- 
elhy]-o-toluidine hydrochloride. The shade is the same that of 
Brilliant Rhoduliiie Red ; the solubility is bettor. In general, 
the main effect of the introduction of the oxyalkyl group appears 
to be increased solubility.’* 

As the* result of an elaborate investigation, it has transpired 
that the constitution (1.) hitherto assigned to the dyestuff known 
commercially as Azine Scarlet is incorrect, and that actually (II.) 
represents the constitution of this colour. 


(CHal^Nl 




CHj 

/ \ 

(5II, Cl 
T. 





/\/NHs.HCl 


\ 

CH, 

Cl 


11 . 


The accumulation of alkyl groups in the molecule increases the 
bluene.sa of the shade, the dyestuff corresponding to fosmula (I.) 
being a^magenta-coloured substance.’® 

Azine* condensation products of phenanthraquinone with 1.2- 
naphthylenodiamine and 1.2-naphthylencdiamine-6-sulphonic acid 
have been prepared containing amino- and hydroxy-auxochromio 
groups. These phenanthranaphthazines dye wool from an acid 
bath in bright yeb’ow to dark brown shades. By introducing one 
or more anilido groups into the phenanthraquinone molecule 
green to violet shades are obtained.’® A number of insoluble 
substituted naphthaflavindulines which, in a finely-divided 
state, dye bright red to blue shades on wool from an acid 
bath, are described.” Whether these dyes possess the necessary 
properties of fastness to render them technically useful, or 
whetlfer they are merely of scientific interest, is not yet, 
disclosed. 


’® Brit. Dyes. Corp., A. G. Green, K. H. Saunders, and E. B. Adam* 
K.P. 132,031 ; Jk, 1922, 626a. 

J 1922 fi iSoc. Tram., 1921,119, 2056 

’• A. C. Sircar and S. Dutt, ibid., 1922,181, 1944VS7., 1922, S52A 
”S. Dutt, ibid.. 1922..128. 1962: J.. 1922, 852a. 
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Vat DYEf. 


, There is compafativoly little to record ia the way of distinctly 
new lines of research or manufacture. The synthesis of 2.3.2'.3'- 
naphthindigo by a parallel method to that of indigo from anthra- 
nilic f cid appears to give but poor yields. /J-Hydrox 3 maphthoic 
acid is the starting point, and is first converted by heating in af 
current of ammonia under the influence of ammonium chlofide 
and ammoniacal zinc chloride, into 2.3-aminonaphthoio acid. 
This is condensed with chloroacetic acid and gives a quantitative 
yield of 2.3-naphthylglyoinecarboxylic acid, from which, however, 
only a p6or yield of 2.3.2'.3'-naphthindigo is obtainable by the 
usual method?. The latter dyes greenish-blue shades. Bromina- 
tion changes the shade to a green fast to light, but npt fast to 
chlorine, Brominated 2.3.2'.3'-naphthindigo is probably closely 
allied to the dibromo-bis-/S-naphthindigo known commercially' as 
Ciba Green G (S.C.I.), in which, instead of being attached to the 
2.3-positions, the imino and carbonyl groups are attached to thee 
1.2-positions in the naphthalene rings.” 


/\/ 
/ I 
A/ 


/Vnh 

1 [—CO L 


Br 


Ciba Greon. 


k 


Br 


Attempt^ to prepare peri-naphthindigo from 1.8-naphthylglycine- 
carboxylic aeid have proved unsuccessful, failure being attributed 
to the unstable character of the naphthylglycine.’ ’ l^.N'-Mphenyl- 
indigotin has been synthesised from N-phenylanthranilic acid. 
By the, action of formaldehyde on the latter the formalide ■ 



is obtained which, on treatment with potassium cyanide furnishes 
the nitrile 


N—COOK 


N.C,H;.CH,.CN 


On hydrolysis this gives N-diphenylglycine-o-carboxylic acid, 
jtom which phenylindoxyl is prepared by tlie action of sodium 
ifmetate and acetic anhydride, or of caustic soda> Oxidation cS 

^ ' I 

>' "H. E. sieiz and B. Tobler, Hdv. Shim. Acta, 1922,*6, 667; J., 1922, 
« 26 a< 

•• H. B. Eierz and K Ballmann, im., 1922, {, 560 ; J., 1922, 626a. 
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lOf 


phenytindoxyl in faintly alkaline solution with pota^um ferri- 
cyanide results ip N.N'-iphjpylindigotm 


0 =; 


CO— 
CA- 


-/ \_c^5.N—. 




\/ 


Owing to the instability of the molecule due to the presence of 
N-phenyl groups, the dyestuS is of no practical value.*” 

\ new dye resembling indigo in appearance, and dyeing greenish- 
blue shades on cotton from a hydrosulphite vat, has been prepared 
from mononitrocymone. The latter is oxidised to o-nitro-p-o- 
hydroxyisopropylbenzoic acid which, on reduction witl# ferrous 
sulphate and barium hydroxide, gives the corresponding amino 
compound. This is condensed with chloroacetic acid to o-amino- 
acetic-p-a-hydroxyisopropylbenzoic acid, 

• CiCHa) ,(OH).C.H,.(COOH).NH.CH2.COOH, 
which is converted by potash fusion and oxidation into the 
dyestufi,** 


/CO. /CO, 

(CH3),.H0.C.C,H,< >C C< >OJH,.C.OH(CH,)j 

When an alcoholic suspension of indigo is boiled with hydrazine 
and caustic soda, desoxindigo, i.e., indigo in which one of the CO 
groups is replaced by a CHj group, is formed which has no value 
as a vat dye.^ The sodium salt of its monosulphonic acid dyes wool 
a golden yellow shade, which is fugitive to light. Similar desoxy 
compounds are obtainable in like manner from 5.5'-dimethylmdigo- 
tin, 7.7'-dimethylindigotin, and dibromoindigotin. On»the other 
hand, t^ioindigo Red, when thus treated, is merely*reduoed to its ■ 
leuco compound.®* 

It is reported that good yields of indigo have been obtained by 
alkali fusion of dianilidosuccmic acid, followed by air oxidation.** 

The reaction w^jiereby a blue coloration results from warming a 
solution of l.S-nitronaphthalcnesulphinic acid with zinc dust and 
potassium sulphite** is an interesting one involving the formation 
of a new vat dyestuff containing sulphur, to which the name of 
Naphthothiam Blue has been given. 1.8-Nitronaphthalenesul- 
phinic acid is first reduced in cold caustic soda solution with ferrous 
sulphate to l.S-naphthylaminesulphmic acid, which, on wanning 
in subtly acid aqueous solution, gives, m addition to a-small 
quantity of a bluish-green substance, an anhydro derivative of 
anunonaphthalenesulphinic acid (I.) (naphthothiam). This is' 

•” P. I'riedlitader and K. King. Ber., 1922, 56. 1697 ; J., 1922, 582a. 

“M. Phillips, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1776 ; J., 1922, 743a. 

“ W. Borsohe and R. Meyer. Ber., 1921, 64, 2864 j J., 1921, 881a. 

”6. C. Bailey and B. S. letter, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44 , 216 j; 

., 1922, 248a. , 

** Ktdinann and Siivsm, Annolen, 1893, 876, 230. 
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soluble in caustic soda, but insoluble in sodium carbonate. Soiling 
with dilute'mineral acid converts naphthotbiam quantitatively into 
Naphthothiam Blup^(II.) • 

-OS— 


A/' 


k, 


\n 

,/ 


A 


T. II. 

In appearance the now dye closely resembles indigo, dissolving 
in an alkaline hydrosulphite vat with a brownish-yellow colour. 
Wool, and to a leas extent cotton, is dyed a dull blue shade. A 
similar Wiue vat colour (111.) containing two amino groups may be 
prepared in an analogous manner from l-nitro-acetyl-4-amino- 
naphthalcue-8-sulphinic acid.“'> 


NH 


(Y 

0 " 


■os- 


IIT. 


AY 


r- 

It is claimed that by chlorination or bromination of the commer¬ 
cially unimportant 5.5'-dimethylindigo the dull shade of the latter 
is transformed into a bright colour of increased fastness.*” New 
yellow to orange vat dyes fast to chlorine ftnd soap are obtained 
by condensing an oxazine compound with a quinonoid compound 
containing a halogen in the quinonoid nucleus, as, 'for example, 
2-chloro- or 2.3-dichloro-1.4-naphthoquinone, etc.*’ 

The dyqptufi obtained by oxidation of dibenzanthrone is rendered 
fast to acids and chlorine by introduction of methyl groups. At 
the same time the colour is changed from olive-greeq to gl-eenish- 
blue.** It now appears that P 3 Tazolanthrone Yellow obtained 
by alkali fusion of pyrazolanthrone (I.)*® does not conform in its 
behaviour to the constitution (II.) orgmally assigned to it. 

O ' 


N-NH 



I: 



•* A. Reiasert, .Ber., 1922, 66, 858 ; J., 1922, 3G4a. 

•• Soo. Chim. des Usines du Rhfine, E.P. 152,634 ; J., 1^2, 841a. 

•' Akt.-Ges. fur Anilin-Fabr., U.S.P. 1,419,502 ; J., 1922, 583a. 

•• a; ,J1. Darios, R. F. Thomson, J. Thomas, and Scottish Dyes, E.P. 

* ®*tCheni. Fab. Gri^hebn-Elektron, G.P. 255^641. ' 
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A stud/of its chemical reactivity, e.g., ability to form a jgotassium 
salt, dibenzyl, djbenzoyl compounds, etc., has established the 
prcsenic of replaceable hydrogegi atoms and led Ho the conclusion 
that this colouring matter is correctly represented by the structural 
formula (III.). This is supported by the fact that substituted 




/\/N.-NH 



derivatives of Pyrazolanthrone Yellow are obtained frcfti substituted 
pyrazolanfflirones in which the position 1 or 4 is occupied, whilst 
with-a substituent in position 8 either no condensation takes place, 
or the substituent is expelled.®” 

* A green vat dye suitable for pigments is said to result from 
bleating o-naphthoquinone with water at Green to black 

sulphurised vat dyes are prepared by treating with a suitable 
. sulphurising agent /?-hydroxynaphthoquinone-anilido compounds 
of tvT)e (I.) 

^ O O 



NR 


(R - aryl). 



I. 


II. 


such, for example, as (II.) obtained by condensing p-ehloro-anilin£ 
with 1.2-naphthoquinone-4-sulphonic acid. 

The shades dyed upon wool from a hydrosulphite vat are said tc 
be capable of development with chromium salts in an acid bath 
Those dyes of the series which contain a sulphonic or carboxylic 
acid group are credited with acid-mordant dyeing properties.®® 

A number of new indigoid vat dyes of the phenanthrene anc 
indene series have been prepared ; e.g., 2-thionaphthene-9'-phenan 
threne-indigo (I.) 



0 ^ 


,co 


CO 


•® P. Mayer and R. Heil, Ber., 1922, 66, 2155 ; 
®‘ Bod. Anilin und Soda Fabrik, E.P. 168,447. 
** Cosaella, E.P. 1511000 ; J., 1922, 136a. 


\C = 

J., 1922, 663a. 
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*• * , 

obtaiiied by condensation of phenanthrenequinone with 3-oxythio- 
naphthena, gives dull violet shades fr^om a yellow ^vat. Contrasted 
with the similarly' constituted' thiqnaphthene-acenaphthene-'lndigo 
(Thioindigo Scarlet 2G) the new dyestuff is extraordinarily resistant 
towards caustic alkalis. 2-Thionaphthene-r-mdone-indigo (IL),‘ 
from ^-ketohydrindene and thionaphthenequinonc-2-anilide, dyes 
bordqaux shades redder than those of the corresponding indole- 
dyestuff, ^-indolo-l'-indone-indigo (III.) » ' 



\ 

/ 


CO 

0 =c/ CHj 

\ / 


III. 


_/ 



t 

which is the condensation product of /?-ketohydrm<}ene with 
a-isatinanilide. Thionaphthenequinone-2-anilide condensed with 
ay-indanedione gives rise to the dyestuff 2-thionaphthene-2'-in- 
doneindigo (IV.), which on alkaline reduction goes through a* 
, brownish-violet stage,to a brown-coloured vat.*® i 


Cyanine Dyss. 


The formation of the isooyanines by tl^ action of alkalis on a 
mixture of a quinoline and a quinaldine alkyl iodide has its parallel 
in the benzthiazole series.** Eeoent investigatien hhs shown that 
when benzthiazole ethiodido and 1-mothylbenzthiazole ethiodide 
are heat*d together in pyridine solution, for several hours on a 
water bath, a deep purple-red colour is developed.^ On standing, 
a crystalline deposit separates out which is a mixtvre of'a purple 
dye belonging to the carbocyanine class and probably possessing 
the constitution, 


: CH.CH : 






and a yellow dyestuff analogous to the cyanines and proved to 
have the constitution 





to which the name Thiocyanine is given. 

**'^ Friedlander, W. Herzog, and (}. von VOss, Bert, 1922, 65, 1691 1 
Jf, 1922, 682 a. . r 

Hofmann, Ber,, 1897, 20, 2202. 
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Both ’dyeatufis are powerful photographic aenaitisers.** The 
results of a reeen^ investigation point to the probability J»f a type 
of virtdhl tautomeriam existing ^ the dyes of th#<jlass, represented 
thus:—" 



A further development in the range of photosensitising cyanine 
dyes is seen in the production of a series intermediate between 
the thiocyanines and the isocyanines. The members of this series 
contain one quinoline and one benzthiazole nucleus, and are pre¬ 
pared by the action of sodium hydroxide in alcoholic solution 
uj)on a mixture of a quinoline alkyliodide and a 1 -methylbenzthiazole 
alkyliodide. They are, therefore, closely related in method of 
formation as well as in properties to the isocyanines, and are probably 
’•epresentod by the formula 



C=CH 



The name thioisocyanines is proposed for these mixed compounds. 
It is interesting to note that, owing to the instability of the pseudo- 
. bases derived from benzthiazole alkyliodides, it is not possible to 
form mixed compoimds by combination of a quaternary salt of 
benzthiazole with a quinaldinium salt. The thioisoftyanines are 
.powerful seusifisers for the green.” 


Natural Colouring Matters. 

The synthesis of isohsematein, identical with the product prepared 
from hsematoxylin, is recorded. Veratrylidene-gallacetophenone- 
dimethyl ether (I.) in alcoholic solution is hydrogenated, by means 
of hydrogen in presence of palladious chloride^ to 2-hydroxy-3.4- 
dimethox 3 q)henyl-j 8 -veratrylethylketone (II.), 

OCH, OCH, 

CHjOj^VoH /VCCH, -* CHjO/V-OH 

I. II. 

which, on boiling with absolute formic acid and anhydrous zinc 
chloride, is ooifverted into an isohaematein tetramethyl ether salt 

W. H. Mill*, Chem. Soe. Trans., 1922,121, 466 ; J., 1922, 366a. 

••W. H. Mills and W. T. K. Braunholtz, ibid., 1489 ; J., 1922, 804a. 

" W. T. K. Braunholts and W. H. Mills, ibid., 2004 ; J., 1922, 99Ta. 
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(III.), which is isolated as the ferriohloride. Isohaemateln 
is obtain^ from the latter by demet^lation.®* ^ 



(IV.) 


•“ ti. G. Crabtree and K. Eobinson, Chem. Soe. Trans., 1922, 121, 1033 : 
J., 1922, 482a. 
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By Prank L. Barrett, A.I.C., 

Roidirch Departmmt, Tootal Broadhurst Lee Company, Lid., 
Manchester. 

A SURVEY of llic year’s work leaves the gratifying imiression that 
the application of science to industrial prohlems is becoming more 
('(Riera! than has hitherto been the case. This is mainly due to the 
fact that the various Research organisations in this country and 
abroad are in active ojK'ration, and also to the very serious attempts 
lining made in (Jentral Europe and America tes stabilise industries 
shaken by tin; war. 

, Bi'tails of the activities of the various British Research Associa¬ 
tions may be gleaned from the Annual Report of the Privy Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research,' and descriptions of the 
principal foreign. Research Institutes have appr^ared in the technical 
literature from time to time. The remarks of P. Krais^ on the aims 
of the (ierman Textile Industry Research Institute of Dresden 
arc worthy of special consideration. 

FiBRE.S-0 ENTERAL. 

An ingenious device for examining the behaviour of fibres under 
varying conditions ot strain has been introduced by T. Barratt.’ 
It consists, essentially, of a balance, to one arm of which the fibre 
is clamped, the other end being held in a clip attached to the central 
pillar. A known “ pull ” can be applied to the fibre by sucking a 
bundle of magnetised steel wires, attachc-d to the opposite arm, 
into an electrically-controlled solenoid, movements of the balance 
arm being magnified about 200 times by means a suitable arrange- 
m(!nt of^mirrors. It has been used in investigating the breaking 
strengt^L extensibility, and “ recovery from strain ” of various 
textile fibres, and has been successfully employed in examining 
the behaviofr of these materials under the influence of different 
chemical reagent*. 

’ H.M. Stationeiy Office, 3s. 

■ Chem.-Zeit., 1922, 48 , 860. 

J. Text. Inst., 1922, M. 17t. 
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J. B. Vinokers* has investigated the amounts of torsion fndividual 
fibres c|n withstand, with the idea of throwing^me light on their 
spinning properties. The resultj*8how that thin fibres‘may be 
twisted more often, before breaking, than thick ones of the same 
material. Attempts made to examine the brittleness of individual 
fibres and of yarns, by percussion tests, have been described by 
P. Krais.® 

Important discussions on humidity, and its measurement, have 
taken place, and nfany forms of hygrometric apparatus havS been 
described and discussed.® Attention may also be directed to the 
compilations of humidity-equilibria data, for various textile 
materials, given by R. E. Wilson and T. Fuwa.’ 

A preliminary observation of some interest is made by J. Huebner, 
and J. M. ginha,® who find that silk and wool, in common witJc 
certain cellulosic and other substances, yield iodoform jvhen steam- 
distilled with iodine and sodium hydroxide. 

Cotton. 

The British Cotttfn Industry Research Association, whoso admir¬ 
ably organised and well-equipped labor|itories were formally opened 
in March, 1922,® is now actively engag^ on the elucidation of many 
fundamental problems connected with the^cienee and technology 
of cotton. 

A considerable amount of important material, including a number 
of useful critical bibliographies, has been published by members 
of the Association’s staff, through the medium of the Journal of 
(he Tactile Institute. 

The subject of the structure and basic physical propqfties of the 
cotton hair is occup 3 nng the attention of invdbtigators in this 
country and abroad, and it is to be hoped that the results obtained 
will throw light on the somewhat obscure nature of many of the 
treatments involved in the manufacture of the material. 

Important contributions to our knowledge of the actual structure 
of the cotton fibre are made by W. L. Balls and H. A. Hanoock,“ ■ 
who, in summarising thC results of observations made subsequently 
to the discovery of growth rings in the cell wall,” draw conclusions 
concerning the actual structure of the individual growth rings, 
which are stated to,be composed of spiral fibrils. The arrangement 
of these fibrillar components may determine the character of the 

‘ MeMeel. RijlcavoorlidU. Vezel. Delft, 1922, 21. 

• Text. Forechung, 1922, 4, 96. 

•Proc. PhyLSoc., 1922, 54, i.-xov., VIII.—XLIX. 

’ J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922,14, 913 i J., 1922, 926a.. 

•-J., 1922, 93t. 

•f. Text Inst., 1922,18, 48t, 66t.. 

“ Prod. Roy. Soo., 1922, B98, 426. 

» Ibid., 1919, B90, 642. 
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extremely visible convolutions of the hair, and the cellule^ aggre- 
gates com^sing etfoh fibril may. possibly have a definite geometrical 

conformation. . .. . ■ j. j. 

The presence of convolutions m the cotton fibre is an important 
factor, having a bearing on the peculiar spinning properties of 
cotton ; their precise function has been examined by A. Adderley,** 
in the cowse of an investigation of the clinging power of cotton 
hffirs. The results obtained demonstrate the part played'by the 
fibre convolutions in determining the strength and other properti^ 
of cotton yarn. 

In the course of a study of flax, C. B. Nodder” compares the 
structural peculiarities of the cell wall of the cotton hair and the 
“ dislocation marks ” of flax. It is stated that flax and cotton 
fibres show a great similarity in structure, despite the fact that 
they are not bobanicaUy analogous. 

Beference has already been made to the apparatus devised by 
T. Barratt, for examining the physical properties of fibres. Employ- 
?ng this instrument, he has determined the breaking stressea and 
^tensions of a number of cotton hairs, and has correlated the results 
along with measurements of fibre lengths and diameters.'* Detail, 

, of a “ group ” method of testing the strength of fibres are given by 
E. D. Walen'* ; the strength of a group of fibres of known length, 
and weighing 1 gram, is determined, and calculated to a yarn 
number or equivalent figure. 

Considerable attention has been devoted to the subject of the 
evolution of scientific methods of grading cotton. A simple method 
of conducting staple analyses is described by K. Berndt.** The 
same sublet has been exhaustively dealt with by W. Erenzel,'^ 
who has appliui mathematical and statistical treatments. He 
obtains the “ fineness ” of a sample of raw cotton, by dividing the 
weight of a number of fibres into their total length, recording the 
result in metres per gram, and makes recommendations concerning 
the application of the method to yarn examination.'* In conjunc¬ 
tion with J. H. Buskop,'" he gives details, with graphs, of an exhaus¬ 
tive series of measurements made to determine the effect of various 
processes in the preparation of mule-spun yarn, on the average 
length of the fibres. 

The relation between the heat developed by the action of caustic 
soda sojqtion on cotton, and the strength of alkali employed, has 

” J* Text. Inst., 1922,18, 249t. 

'• Ibid., 1922, IS, 161, 213 ; J., 1922, B63a. 

'* Ibid., 1922,18, 220t. 

" Teltf. World, 1922, 88, 2017. 

'* Text. Forschung, 1921, 8, 197. Ibid., 1922, 429. 

" Mededeel. Ri^lcsvoorUchi. Vezel Deljt, 1921, 7. 

Udd., 1922, 18. 
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been investigated by T. Barratt and J. W. Lewis.*® Using a novel 
form of*,calorimetric apparatus, which enabled /ho heat generated 
to be measured difectly, they find,that the “ heat of mercerisation ” 
of cotton increases with the strength of lye used, but is not |propor- 
tional to it. The commencement and progress of the mercerisirfg 
action of the alkali are clearly demonstrated by the curve connecting 
the^e two factors. •• 

Investigations of the variation of fibre length following trea,tment 
of single cotton hairs with caustic soda solution under different 
conditions, have been made by R. S. Willows, T. Barratt, and, 
F. H. Parker.** The results, which afford an insight into the 
mechanism of mercerisation, tend to show that the action of caustic 
soda solution on cotton is much less rapid than is usually supposed, 
requiring up to three minutes (according to concentration) for its 
completion. At room temperature, with increase in the strength 
.of alkali employed, axial contraction of the fibre increases rapidly, 
until a maximum is reached, when the concentration of the lye 
approaches 30° Tw. (sp. gr. 1-15). At 40° Tw. (sp. gr. 1-2) a mini¬ 
mum contraction istnoted, while at 50° Tw. (sp. gr. T25) a secoild 
flat maximum developes, the contraction approaching zero as the 
concentration of the alkali reaches SC^Tw. (sp. gr. 1-43). 

The temperature of the treatment is Ai important factor in 
determining the concentration at which contraction occurs, and in 
governing its periodical recurrence.** Graphical, representations 
of the results of experiments at 0°, 18°, 45° and 85° C. show that one, 
two, three, and four well-defined maxima occur respectively. 
The cdticentrations at which contractions occur shift with increase 
in temperaVure, and at periods beyond each alwolute/lnaximum 
contraction there i.s a rapid decrease, which at 85° C? is most marked, 
and actually becomes an extension. The changes in sectional 
area and volume consequent on the treatment of cotton fibres with 
caustic soda solution, have been examined by R. S. Willows and 
A. C. Alexander.** They propose a simple test for the presence of 
tendered or damaged fibres, based on the observation that sections 
through the damaged portions, when treated with 30° Tw. caustic 
soda solution, swell abnormally in diameter without bulging at the 
ends, in contradistinction to normal material, where the restraining 
action of the cuticlq causes an extrusion of swollen cellulose from 
the ends of the section. The probable structure of the cutiQ).e of the 
cotton hair is discussed by R. Haller,** who supposes it to»be pro- 
diioed by the adsorption of cutin substances by the cellulose. He 

•» J. Textik Inst., 1922, 18, U3t. 

»»/6»4., 1922, 18, 229t. 

** Private communication from R. ^ Willows. 

» J. Text. Inst., \922, 18, 8371.- 
• ** Text, Forschnng, 1921, 3, 20; J., 1921, StlAll 
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has attdtapted to simulate the structure by producing copper 
ferrocyanide sheajhs on rods of precipitated cellulose. * 

Potassium hydroxide is genSrally regarded (being inferior to 
the sodium compound in its mercerising action on cotton. It is 
suggested by P. Karrer,M. Staub, and ,A. WaltP' that the difference 
between the respective actions of the two alkalis is due to the fact 
thatcompeundsof potassium hydroxide and cellulose arc dissociated 
mure easily than the analogous sodium hydroxide compounds. It is, 
tliereiore, necessary to employ more concentrated solutions of potas¬ 
sium than of sodium hydroxide, for obtaining comparative results. 

E. de Menibus^* gives details of determinations of moisture in 
various samples of raw cotton, and makes certain suggestions 
concerning a programme of work urgently required to be carried 
out on the subject. Investigations made by the Parks-praraer Co.,*’ 
who have examined the moisture content of cotton at different 
stages of its manufacture, show that most of the moisture possessed 
by the raw material is lost in the opening process. 

• Removal of wax from cotton is stated to increase the strength of 
i,^arn prepared from it. Experiments made by.thc Cotton Research 
Co. of America, and recorded by C. E. Mead,** show this increase 
(which is probably due to a decrease in the tendency of fibres to 
"slip one over the other) to be of the order of 16-20%. 

Experiments on the effect of heat on cotton yarns are recorded 
by R. A. Truesdalc,*® who gives details of the conditions capable of 
bringing about 'a decrease in the strength of the material. 

A somewhat novel process of preparing cotton for bleaching is 
protected by H. P. Bassett,** who subj(x:ts the material to weak 
acid and p,lkalino treatments, with intermediate and final washings. 
By these /beans the resinous and gummy impurities are hydrolysed 
and removtid. Traces of residual organic acids are transformed to 
soluble salts by the action of the alkali. 

Investigations of the variation in ash content of ozonc-bleached 
cotton fabric subjected to laundering, have been made by P. 
Hermann and H. Sommer.** After 50 washes, the ash content 
rose from 0-38% in the case of the unwashed material, to 6-72% 
in the washed. Where the material was treated with detergents 
containing sodium silicate, very excessive amounts of ash (20- 
24'5%) were found. The laundering process included thorough 
final rinsings with soft and hard water. 

** Meh. Chim. Acta, 1922, 6, 129. 

*• BuU. Soc. iTid. Rouen, 1921, 49, 381, 647; Rev. Qen, Vlnd. Text., 
1922,17, 39. 

” TexUle World, 1922, 61, 1641. 

*• im., 1921, 60, 3401. 

« Text. Reo., W22, 40, 62. 

•“tI.S.P. 1,402,040 ; J., 1922, 139a. 

• “ TextiVber., 1922, 8,238. 
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A method somewhat simikr to that proposed by E. Kheoht and 
L. Thompson” for determining the copper value of cotton is des-. 
cribed by G. M. A, Koehler and M. Siarqneyrol,’’ who, after treating 
the material with an alkaline solukon of copper sulphate, ektimate 
the cuprous oxide formed, by dissolving it in acid ferric sulphate 
solution, followed by titration of the ferrous salt produced with 
standard permanganate solution. The method is stated to give 
very concordant results. , 

A. P. Kitching®*’ proposes to distinguish between cotton and 
wool by noting the difference in the fluorescence excited by exposure 
to ultra-violet light. 

Methods for the analysis of cotton-asbestos mixtures are discussed 
by P. Heermann and H. Sommer,who recommend a process 
based on the solubility of cotton in cuprammonium solution. 

The observations of A. E. Oxley““ and others on the examination 
of cotton yarn, and of H. F. Coward and G. M. Wigley®’ on the 
acidimetry and alkalimetry of cotton fabric, arc reviewed 
elsewhere. 

Preliminary notes.on the destruction of the cotton hair by micrc- 
organisms are published by H. J. Denham.®* The communication 
is illustrated by interesting photomi(5ographs showing the degra¬ 
dation of fibres by bacteria and fungi, an(^accounts of their modes 
of attack are given. 


Wool. 

The organisation and activities of the British Research Association 
for the Woollen and Worsted Industries are dealt with in the Annual 
Report of the Council of this organisation, a review of •Which has 
been published.** 

The bulk of the Association’s work has been assigned to three 
cotamittees, dealing with research control, education, and sheep 
breeding, and the scheme of researches ccntemplated includes 
examination of the properties of the wool fibre, and investigation 
of several of the more important technical processes involved in' 
its manufacture. 

In order to stimulate pure research on several fundamental 
problems connected with the wool-consuming industries, the 
Association has awarded a number of Research Fellowships and 

•5 J. Soe. Dyera and Col, 1920, 86, 268. 

>* Mim. Paudma, 1921,18, 73 ; J., 1922, 323a. 

Analyst; 1922, 47, 206 ; J., 1922, 526a. 

*' Textilbef., 1922, 8, 340, 361, 382; see also Siitt. MaterialprUf^f 1921, 
316,i iU 1922, 745a. ^ 

w J. Ten. Inst.; 1922,18, 54t. 

” im., 1922, 13, 121t ! J., 1922, 497a. 

‘•IM., 1922,18, 240t. 

»,* J. Text. Inst., 1922,18, 68p. 
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Advanced Soholarships, tenable at various universities aiji technical 
colleges. *" The^precise schei^je of operations with regard<to inquiries 
into, find improvements in the breeding of sheepfor wool production, 
is not outlined, but it is presumed that the experiments will be 
' undertaken in conjunction with various agricultural colleges, and 
similar institutions interested in this subject. 

The published information dealing with the economic prodsiction 
W yool and ha«s for textile purposes, is rapidly accumulating, and 
our knowledge of this branch of the subject promises to be more 
complete than that of the actual chemical and physical characters 
of these fibres. 

A. F. Barker*’ gives interesting details of fibre and staple analyses 
of wools from a number of sheep, selected from a typical "Highland, 
Blackfaced flock. The use of frequency curves in thwdetermination 
of staple.length, and the measurement and expression of fibre 
char;icteristics, have been dealt with by E. A. Fisher*” and W. S. 
Holden*’’ respectively. 

’ F. A. E. Crew and J. S. S. Blyth,** in the course of a micrological 
•study of the fleece of Blackfaced lambs, find that 60% of the fibres' 
present in the case of fleeces from lambs which were still-born, or, 
had died shortly after birth, presented the characters of normal 
wool; the remainder consisted of fibres of two kinds, which appear 
to represent transitions from hair to wool, in varying degrees. 
F. A. E. Crew** has also investigated the characters of the fleeces of 
certain primitive species of sheep. 

According to E. Neumann,*® experiments on the feeding of sheep 
with cystine preparations, by which means it is hoped ^o effect 
improvotpents in wool production, are in progress iif Germany. 

The subject ’of the physical properties of the wool fibre in its 
normal condition, or under the modifying influence of various 
reagents, is an important one, and it would appear that the form of 
apparatus used by T- Barratt, in his experiments on cotton, wotdd 
be highly suitable for the carrying out of similar experiments on the 
wool fibre. Single merino wool fibres were found to bo more than 
five times as ex'tensible as fibres of scoured Egyptian cotton, and 
differed from the latter in their mode of recovery from strain.*’ A 
description of a projection apparatus, which has found application 
in wool testing, is given by W. Davis.*® J.,A. Hill*® deals with 

*" 4 (Nit. Inet., 1922, 13, 116p, 444p. 

1922,18, 40t. 

**Te*(. Bee., 1922, 40, 39. 

*® J. Teict. 1922,18, 1S7t. 

** Ibid., 1822,18, 17 : J., 1922, 62Ca. 

“ Arm. App.mol, 1921, 8, 164. 

*• Text TferM, 1922, 61, 2965. 

« J. Text. InJl., 1922,18, 21t. 

, *» Wool fieoord, 1922, 81, 762. 

*» miLr 1921, 80,1662.. 



the method employed by the University of Wyomii^j, 

determina^on of wool fibre diametrerBj f ' 

No new developSi9ent8 are to be recorded in connexion with th6 
chemical aspect of the wool substance, with the isolated exceptions 
of the preliminary observations of J. Huebner and J. N. Sinha,** ' 
already referred to, and W. M Paddon," who has shown that the 
aminf> groups of wool take no part in the dyeing of the fibre with 
certain a^id colours. Experiments made at the Leeds Univennty,’ 
to compare the value of skin wools with greasy fleece wools, and 
to determine the relative merits of sweated and sulphide-painted 
wools, recorded by K. 0. Lefeaux and S. B. Hainsworth,“ show that 
painted wool is superior to sweated wool, and is, in fact, practically 
equal to greasy W'ool for purposes of cloth manufacture. 

Kesults of" important inve.stigations on the taking-up of 
neutral soaps by wool have been published by the British Besearch 
Association for the Woollen and M "rst(Hl Industries,**’ and serve 
to elucidate the functions of soap in ihe processes of scouring and 
soap-milling, substantiating in a very con iderable measure the 
‘ theory that the alkali^of soap is the active agent in the milling pro-* 
cess. The standard method emifioyed by the Association for the 
determination of residual soap in wool, after submission to these 
processes, is described in detail”; it has (lecm c. -efully worked out 
with leierence to various iactors, which m. y afiect the accuracy 
of the estimations. Observations made during the treatment of 
mazt'/Irr n-ar jnaposes, by the French Government, throw some 
light on the efficacy, of various methods of estimating scouring . 
yields.”^ 


“Erotectol,” a product of the Akt.-Ges. f. AniJiafabr.,i Is stated 
to be an advantageous addition to various baths in the treatment 
of wool and allied substances.” In this connexion, attention may 
be directed to the various patents which have appeared, in which 
the use of carbohydrates, sulphite-cellulose <wastc liquors, and 
sodium lignosulphonate is claimed for this specific purpose. 
T. B. Smith protects the use of potassium alginate as a scouring 
agent. ” 

The patent literature contains accounts of several processes for 
improving the physical characters of hairs and wools, which appear 
to consist, mainly, of treatments with alkali sulphides or metallic 


“J., 1922, 93t. 

“ J. phtja. CAem., 1922, 86, 384 ; J., 1922, 41U. 

“ Fool Record, 1922, 81, 889, 901, 1033, 1105, 1177. 

“J. Text. Inst., 1922,13, 127t; J., 1922, 626a. 

'* im., 1022, 18, 143tj j., 1922, 626a. 

‘•.Wool Sccord, 1922, 81, 1324. 

« TextOber., 1921,8,363; J. Soe. Dyera and Col, 1922» 88,126 j J., 1922;" 
■*97a. . * 

* U.8.P. 1,405,660 i J., 1022, 248a. 
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saJts. ‘The use of solutions of alkaloids, alkaloid deriTOtiveS ^aact 
decomposition products, for increasing the strength elastioitj 
of aiUmal fibres, hairs, and t^athers, is pateated by J. Korselt.**’ 
The felting properties of hairs are stated to be improved by sub¬ 
mission to the process of the Soc. Pichard Preres,'* who subject 
the moistened material to intense cold, whereby disrupture of the 
fibres is«efieoted. The use of colloids in mUling is claimed ^y the 
•Diamalt A.-G,^“ * 

R. Trotman'" has examined the effect of chlorination on the 
physical and other properties of wool fibre, with special reference 
to the possibilities of damage arising, and its obviation. Tb# tensile 
strength and elasticity of properly chlorinated wool are not 
impaired, but improper treatment results in weakening and a 
modification of several basic properties of wool; sts affinity for 
dyes is increased, and it shows a tendency to wet more easily. 
The damage arising as the result of bad chlorination may be 
immediate, or take place during, or after, the finishing processes, 
if the removal of chlorine from the fibre is incomplete. It is caused 
' by the destructive action of the chlorine, the disintegration being* 
characterised by a breakdown of the cortical cells of the fibre, 
and disappearance of the epithelial scales. H 3 rpochlorous acid is 
stated to be less dangerous than chlorine in its effect on the fibre, 
and it is therefore advantageous to employ the bleaching powder 
solution in such a manner as to minimise the liberation of free' 
chlorine. This condition is obtainable when weak acids, such as 
boric or acetic acid, are used as souring agents. It is imperative 
that the strength of the chlorinating solution should bo governed 
by the tjiaractor of the material to bo treated. ' 

An interest. :ig zoological study of the clothes moth (Tineola 
biselliella, Hum.), has been made by E. Titschack,*“ who finds that 
materials free from keratin are practically immune to the ravages 
of the insect. These researches, which included an examination of 
the behaviour of the moth towards a large number of materials, 
and an investigation of the effect of chemical reagents and physical 
conditions on the insect, its eggs, and larvae, were carried out for 
E. Bayer u. Co., whose product, “ Eulan,” has been dealt with in 
the technical press. This firm has protected a number of processes 
for the moth-proofing of wool, furs, and hair^ involving treatments 
with (^rtain inorganic and organic acids and their salts.** Other 

G.P. 349,179 and 350,803 ; J., 1922, 410a, 641a. 

“ E.P. 163,297 ; J., 1922, 541a. 

Q.K 366, 104 ; J., 1922, 747a. 

** J., 1922, 2J9t. 

“ Z. tech. Biol, 19S!2,10, 1 ; J., 1922, 892a. 

“ Textilber., 4921, 8, 360, 373.. 

“Q.P. 344,266, 344,696, 347,723, 347,849; E.P. 173,636; J., 1922, 
289a, 821a, 139a. * • 
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patented preventives for the inseet-proofing of animal products are 
diohloroetbane*'' and a-tetrahydron%phthaleneket3ne.“* 

R. 0. Herzog" hd^'evolved an ingenious method for the separation 
of cotton and wool fibres, based on the wetting properties of these 
materials. The process consists essentially in shaking the teased-out 
fibrous material with water and an immiscible liquid, such as a 
hydrocarbon or hydrocarbon derivative ; the wool collecfte at the 
interface, and the cotton sinks in the water, from Which it may be 
recovered. 


Silk. 

There arc few developments to record in connexion with the 
chemical and physical aspects of the subject, though the biological 
side, associated with the economic cultivation of the silkworm 
(which does not come within the scope of this review), does not 
appear to have been quite so neglected. It may, however, be 
recorded that articles dealing with sericulture, and the development . 
,of the silk industry in the Argentine, Brazil, China, Colombia,, 
Egypt, India, Italy, Roumania, San Salvador, Tteace, Turkey, 
and West Prussia, have appeared in the-various technical journals 
Reports of the activities of the Soricultur^ Institutes at Bhagal- 
pur‘* (India), Portici”” (Italy), and at the University of Nanking’" 
i(China), have also been published. It is proposed to establish 
an International (Ameriean) Testing House for raw silk in Yoko¬ 
hama." 

The Sijk Association of America make recommendations concern¬ 
ing the adoption of standards for raw silk classification, and propose 
four grades of material, the average physical char^ters of which 
are dealt with. W. F. Edwards” gives details of experiments to 
determine stress-strain relationships with special reference to the 
testing of ra-w silks. Two new instruments—^thc serimeter and seri- 
graph—have been devised for silk testing. They'have been designed 
to allow of an examination of the behaviour of the thread during 
loading, as this is considered to be of more importance than the 
usual determination of breaking strength and elongation. 

K. Kondo” gives details of the preparation of alcohol-soluble 
and alcohol-insoluble sericin from silk. He gives result of an 

f 
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ultim^ analysis of the alcohol-insoluble fraction, and also of an 
examination of^the refractive indices of the two substapces. 

Analyses of silk-fibroin, r?^orded by E. Ahderhalden,’* yielded 
amounts of d-alanine, i-leucine, phenylalanine, 1-serine, and 1- 
prolino to the total extent of 31'8 grams per 100 g. of fibroin, 
86-4% of the amino-acids being accounted for. At an intermediate 
stage of the hydrolysis, a compound, d-alanylglycino anhydride, 
•was found to h® present in quantity, along with small Itmounts of 
glyeyl-Z-tyrosine anhydride, and a third, unknown substance. 

Of processes for the dcgumming and weighting of silk, there is 
nothing novel to record with the exception of the patent gf L. M. 
Wohlgemuth,who proposes to weight silk and other fibres with 
metals for which they have little or no affinity, by impregnating 
them with eertain insoluble metallie hydroxides, mj basic metallic 
silicates, followed by treatment with solutions of salts capable of 
forming adsorption compounds. 

Bast and Other Vegetable Fibres. 

The Linen Industry Research Association, whose headquarters 
are situated at Lambeg, near Belfast, commenced its scientific 
ax’tivities in March, 1920. A number of important investigations 
have been undertaken, several of which have been completed,’* 
and communications from members of the Association’s staff have 
appeared in the Journal of the Textile Institute. A somewhat 
similar organisation has been constituted in Germany ; its labora¬ 
tories at the Sorau Institute have, been described by E. Schilling.” 

Exaipinatio^ of the literature connected with the subject leaves 
the imptessio” that the economic botany of fibre-yielding plants 
is receiving careful attention, especially abroad. In particular, 
several papers have appeared dealing with their scientific selection 
and breeding, and with the pathology of diseases common to plants 
of the flax type. 

Observations on the structure of flax and allied fibres have been 
made by C. R. Nodder,’* who finds that flax, ramie, hdmp, and jute 
possess fibrillar structure, the components being arrang^ in spiral 
formation, so that these fibres may be regarded as having, to some 
extent, the structure of yarns. The spirals in flax and ramie are 
left-handed, whereas those in hemp and jute*are right-handed-; on 
moist&ung these fibres and allowing to dry in the air, flax and 
rami#twist in a clockwise direction, the twisting in the case of hqmp 
and jute being in the reverse order. The opposite phenomena axe 

Z:'i)hyaiol»Ghem., 1922, 180, 207 ; J., 1922, 6.79a. 
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noted on pioistening, and those observations are put forward as 
a simple, »but infallible test for ^distinguishing flax from its 
adulterants. It is Silggested that a wslationship may exist between 
the “dislocation marks” of flax, and the structural peculiarrties— 
“ stomata” and “ slow spirals ”— of cotton. 

The observations on the spiral structure of bast fibres, and on 
their behaviour on moistening and drying, are not entirely new, 
however. Somewhat similar conclusions have been published^by' 
H. Reimers,” and the distinctive test quoted above was proposed. 
Reimers states that this test is already known to a few experienced 
flax culAivators. 

An optical method for the differentiation of flax and hemp is 
proposed by A. Herzog,*® who, having unsuccessfully tried to employ 
determinationisof refractive indices as a moans of distinction, proposes 
a test based on the types of interference colours developed when 
these fibres are examined under the microscope, using a suitably 
arranged polariser with the interposition of a special selenite 
plate. 

' The fibres of true hemp (Cannabis sativa) are stated to differ 
from those of Sunn or Bombay hemp (Crotalaria juwxa) in physical 
and structural characteristics, and in the colour and composition 
of the fibre ash. M. Pontio,*' in discussing #ieiie diffierences, gives 
details of fibre measurements, colour reactions with iodine and 
sulphuric acid, and of the iron content of the various ashes, which 
enable a differentiation to be made. The nature of the terminal 
forkings of hemp fibres, which have been described and discussed 
at variodk times, is stated by W. Muller** to afford no data for 
locating their' geographical origin. . ,f- 

New types of recording testing machines have bd;n devised by 
J. A. Mathew*® and G. F. New,** and have been applied to the 
examination of flax and other fibrous materials. These instruments, 
which are modifications of the Barr Autographic Wire Tester, 
have been chiefly employed for the examination of flax, in compari¬ 
son with other yarns. The former observer has investigated the 
elastic properties of these materials, and the latter, who gives a 
number of stress-strain curves, develops a theory of the mechanism 
of yarn break. J. A. Mathew*® has also given details of a simple 
but ingenious method obtaining the apparent density of flax 
yam', and discusses the relationship between this value, the, count 
of the yarn, and its' diameter. 
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The probable modes of occurrence *of pectic substances in plant 
tissues have bee^ dealt with by D. H. F. Clayson, F. ly. Morris, 
and S.*B. Sohr 5 rvor,** who, in^he course of a preliminary investiga¬ 
tion, have examined the relation between pectinogen and pectin, 
•and the properties of “ cyclopectans ” and “ cyclopectic acids.” 

An interesting study of the pectic substances of flax has been 
made bj^E. Correns.” He has isolated these substances by the 
method of Boujquelot and Horrisey, and makes observations on 
the constituents of flax pectin with particular reference to the 
presence of an easily hydrolysable araban grouping and its com¬ 
ponents, the removal of which causes the dextro-rotation of flax 
pectin solutions to increase. The methoxyl contents of '|)eotins 
varies with the treatments they have received, and the* presence 
of the.se substances is supposed to influence the physical properties 
of the fibre. It is pointed out that the pectin content of material 
cannot be estimated on the assumption of a constant proportion 
of the methoxyl radicle being present. 

* Experiments made by M. H. Carre and I). Haynes** show that 
•the precipitation of pectin as the insol\(ble calcium pectate. 
(CjjHajOiaCa) can bo used as an accurate method of analysis, if 
the conditions of the operation are carefully adjusted. 

According to A. Herzog*® it is not possible to apjily micro- 
chemical colour reactions with ruthenium red and metallic salts 
to a macrochemical detection of the substance. 

In continuing his researches on the taking up of iron solutions by 
, plant tissues,*® ■ L. Roscnthaler,” in conjunction with F. Kolle, 
finds that the non-production of the Prussian blue reaction Bi certain 
cases, n»i*y be due to the presence of waxy cuticle, which prevents 
the absorption of liquids. 

The use of acid solutions of benzidine hydrochloride as a reagent 
for the microchemical detection of lignified tissue, which it stains 
an orange colour, is dealt with by C. van Zijp,** who gives details 
of the technique of the process. A. R. Ling and D. R. Nanji** 
propose a modification of the well-known phenylhydrazino method 
for the determination of pentosans. After distilling o3 the furfural- 
dehyde in the usual manner and treating with excess of phenyl- 
hydrazine, followed by separation of the hydrazone, a known 
amount of iodine solution is added to the fltrate containing'the 
nssidujlphenylhydrazine (with which it reacts producing iodobenzene, 
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hydriodic acid, and nitrogen), and the excess of iddine is^ 
back-titrated with sodium thiosulphate solution. By carrying 
out a blank titrai^n with the ori^al phenylhydrazine solution, 
and subtracting the titration figures in the two oases, the amount 
of furfuraldchyde in the distillate can be calculated. 

The substitute fibre industry is still receiving attention on the 
Conlj^nent, and much research on the satisfactory commercial 
production of “ imitation ” products appears to he in progress in 
Germany, where, owing to the high price of imported commodities 
such as cotton, utilisation of the country’s natural resources becomes 
an ir(g)ortant factor. Communications have appeared in the 
German technical literature dealing with the subject of the produc¬ 
tion of s^innable fibres from a diversity of sources, and the prepare- 
tion of cotton,and wool substitutes. In these and other connexions, 
attention may be directed to the articles by S. Halen,®* H. Schiir- 
hoff,*^ G. Rranzlin®* and 0. Johannsen,®’ and also to the address 
delivered by P. Krais,** previously referred to. 

Various new fibres have been proposed for use in the production' 
of textile materials. i H. Guyot®* gives details of the possible' 
production of bast fibre from a species of rubber-yielding plant. 
Arghan,’®® a fibre of considerable length, obtained from a South 
American plant of the Maguey type, is sta^Bd to be a satisfactory 
substitute for cotton in the production of heavy canvases, and its 
cultivation is to be extensively undertaken in the East.'®* Fibres 
from the bark of the cotton stalk might be used for the replacement 
of the lower grades of jute, but their commercial exploitation seems 
very improbable on account of the high cost of separation.*®* 

Little attefition appears to have been directed toifurth^f investi¬ 
gations of the retting and allied processes; the pafrnts connected 
with the subject are few in number. Investigations made in the 
Government Laboratory to determine the best method of disposing 
of ret liquors, to avoid river pollution, are recorded by A. J. H. 
Gauge.*®* They tend to show that partial purification may be 
effected by chemical precipitation methods, or by biological 
treatment on suitable filters, alternative treatments being the 
disposal on land, or discharge into sewers after neutralisation 
of acidity. 
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The use of chlorine dioxide as a reagefit for removing the inorusting 
suhstanees of plants, proposed by E. Sehmidt,!®* has been further 
examined by thi# investigator*in collaboration Mth F. Cuysen.*” 
They deal with the applieation bf solutions of this reagent in 60% 
ftcetic acid, in connexion with the microchemical examination of 
plant tissues. 

Artipiciai, Silk. , 

*It^s of interest to note that important lectures on the*artiiioial 
silk industry have been delivered during the year. 

E. Bronnert,'*"’ of Strasbourg and Mulhouse, has addressed the 
members of the Society of Dyers and Colourists on the subject of 
“ Progress in the Artificial Silk Industry,” and C. F. Cross,'" in a 
discourse before the Textile Institute, has reviewed the development 
and future of the production of artificial filaments f*r the textile 
industries. In the course of both these lectures, useful compilations 
of daki concerning the production and properties of artificial fibres 
have been given. 

The development of the artificial silk and staple fibre industries 
fti Germany has been discussed by A. Lehne.'"* A number of new 
silks appear 'to have been introduced in this country, and various 
accounts of their apparently superior properties have appeared in 
the technical journals. Several of these products have been des¬ 
cribed by E. Neumann,'®* and E. Schiilke."® 

The cyfindricity of artificial silk filaments is discussed by 
A. Herzog,'" who, after reviewing the probable relationship between 
the forms of fibre cross-section and the physical properties of the 
materials, proposes, as a quantitative measure of their rodhdness, 
the ratio ^^etween the actual area of the cross-section and the area 
of a circle which'would just enclose it. A new form of photometric 
glarimeter, described by H. Schulz,"® has been employed for ex¬ 
amining the gloss of artificial silks. 

K. Hess,"® in the.course of an article on the scientific basis of 
artificial silk manufacture, emphasises the necessity for a thorough 
investigation of cellulose constitution as a starting point for improve¬ 
ments in the industry, making observations on the more recent 
work on cellulose constitution, and its bearing in this connexion. 
The probable transformations of cellulose complexes taking place 
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during the manufacture of cellulosic filaments are discfissed by 
W. Viei\eg,’*‘ with special reference to the composition of the 
alkali-celluloses, ted the nature o:^\he xanthates capable <if being 
spun; the latter are supposed to contain the complexes (CjHjoOj), 
and (C,HjoO,),. 

The suitability, or otherwise, of wood and allied celluloses for 
artificial sUk production is an important matter, and various 
methods of examination have been proposed. I1»has been stated, 
during a discussion 'in Germanythat the necessary infornlation 
may be readily obtained from micro-chemical investigations of 
their absorptive power for Malachite Green and the “ corrosion ” 
changes occurring on treatment with Congo-red and the zinc 
chloroioUide reagent. 

C. G. Soh^y^albo and E. Beoker,i‘® in dealing with the behaviour 
of cellulose incrusting substances in the manufacture of viscose 
silks, give results of comparative analyses of these products and 
their parent substances. It is stated that in the case of silk prepared 
from wood cellulose, purification of the cellulosic material is effected 
by the viscose trcati?ient, as evidenced by lower furfural yields and 
ash contents. In the case of silk prepared from cotton, however, 
the ash content of the product is greater than that of the parent 
material, and the hygroscopieity of th^ former is considerably' 
increased. 

The observations of E. Knoevenagel and H. Busch,*” on the 
hydrolysis of viscose cellulose, are dealt with elsewhere. 

The Plauson colloid mill”* is now being manufactured in this 
country, and has been described by A. Forster and J. Eeilly.”' Its 
use in the manufacture of viscose solutions has b,een disf-ussed by 
S. P. Schotz,”" who deals with the formation af a p'articularly 
reactive alkali-cellulose by dispersing cellulose in the theoretical 
amount of aqueous caustic soda solution, and the production of the 
corresponding xanthates therefrom; this subject forms the basis 
of a patent taken out by H. Plauson,™ who claims that by the 
employment of the apparatus, a viscose preparation requiring only, 
very little ripening, may be rapidly and economically manufactured. 
A general description of impact and friction types of colloid mills 
and the ultra-filter press, with reference, amongst other uses, to 
their employment in visnose production, has been given by A. W. 
Kenney.™ 
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Numerous patents dealing with viscose silk manufacture have 
appeared, reference being made to the employment of ^various 
coagulatihg agents in the spinning bath (includiaig compositions 
prepared from carbohydrates), to means for obviating undue 
degradation of the cellulose complex by shortening the time of 
“ ripening ” of the alkali-cellulose, and to methods for removing 
sulphur from the finished product, and recovering excess of car^n 
bisftlphide. • • 

0. (^. L. G. Budde*“ proposes to employ a chemically-degraded 
cellulose for conversion to a product suitable for the manufacture of 
artificial filaments. Proposals to produce coloured viscose sillm by 
incorporation of the louco-compounds of vat and sulphur dyes 
with the alkali-cellulose or xanthate prior to spinning, ard made 
by Courtaulds, Ltd., and L. P. Wilson.*** , 

According to W. O. Mitsoherling,*** decomposition of viscose 
solutiops can bo prevented by the addition of 1% (calculated on 
the weight of cellulose present) of sodium thiosulphate. 

'The tendering of Chardonnet silk has been ascribed to the spon- 
tiftieous liberation of free sulphuric acid from, cellulose sulphates 
present in the material.**® The detection and determination of free 
sulj)huric acid and sulpho-acotates in cellulose acetates has been 
dealt with by M. Entat and E. Vulquin'**; they recommend 
estimation of the free acid after extraction, or suitable hydrolysis, 
by an electrometric titration method. It is stated that all cellulose 
acetates prepared by methods in which sulphuric acid, or its deriva¬ 
tives, are used as catalysts, contain sulpho-acetates, but that the 
amount present does not exceed 0-03% (as sulpho-acetic* acid) 
in the oasa of good quality products. 

The amount (.f patent fiterature dealing with the preparation 
of ether and eater silks is relatively small, but contains a number 
of references to the dyeing of these materials. 

Yaens and Fabeics. 

The technical literature devoted to the subject contains numerous 
references to improvements in the sizing process, and to new methods 
for the analytical examination, and grading, of various sizing 
materials. Paraffin wax, which has long been regarded as an 
objectioijable ingredient in size nyxtures on acdount of the difficul¬ 
ties attending its subsequent removal from sized material, can, 
according to M. Fort,*** be easily extracted by means of a suitable 
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extraction treatment witV volatile solvents, which feakes ite 
general employment practicable. 

Proposals to.jse rubber latex‘(which has been the Aibject oi 
experiments in the paper industry’*®) for the sizing and finithing oi 
textiles, have been dealt with by J. A. Hunter,’®® who states that 
research on its mode of application in these connexions is in 
progress. • • 

A simple form of apparatus for testing th^ stiffness of sized 
fabric, in which vifrying lengths of material are allowed to pfotrudt 
from a clamp fixed over a vertically-arranged piece of squared 
paper, has been devised by A. H. Grimshaw.’®’ Measurements ol 
the*sagging of the strip can be made by reference to the graph 
paper,* the method giving an indication of the ability of the cloth 
to sustain its own weight. It ean be used for conducting experi¬ 
ments on*tho comparative stiffening values of various sizing 
materials. 

The removal of sizing materials from yarns and fabrics is e 
matter of considerable importance and a fair amount of attentior 
is being devoted tq the subject, especially on the Continent, whsrc 
new processes for the enzymic de-sizing of textiles have been 
evolved. 

The use of animal amylases, applied in conjunction with neutra' 
salts, to render these preparations less sensitive to high tempera¬ 
tures, and bile salts, to facilitate wetting, is protected by the 
■Wyla-Werke G.m.b.H.’®* A. Boidin and J. Bfftont’®® propose to 
employ bacterial diastases for the removal of starchy, fatty, and 
gelatisous material present in textile goods. They claim that the 
diastatic secretions produced by B. svhtilis and B. irKseyiericus ar« 
more stable and less sensitive to temperature eVange^ than malt 
preparations, and possess an additional advantage in that they 
-contain no fermentable carbohydrates. 

The combined use of proteolytic and diastatic enzymes for th« 
purification of yarns and fabrics is claimed by J. Takamine and 
J. Takamine, jun.’®* 

A number of papers published on the subject of starch-splitting 
enzymes may have direct bearing on problems connected with th« 
removal of foreign matter from textile materials, in that carefu 
regulation of the conditions of action is necessary, and the possible 
effect of foreign sifbstances must be taken into account, if the 
satisfactory working of such delicately adjusted reactions* as those 
of an enzymic character is to be ensured. 
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The diastatic power of malt is stated to be three to four times 
that of its commercial preparations.^®' The conditions governing 
the operation of the starch-amyls se system have'jOen exhaustively 
examined by H. Luers and W. Wasmund.^®* J. Efiront,*®® who 
pl'oposcs a method for determining the activity of amylases based 
on the coagulating action of iodine on starch paste, has alSo given 
details for'Hhe characterisation of these products.’®® 

Studies of the toxic action of various aubst,ances on amylases 
liave been maile by H. C. Sherman and M. Wayman,’®® and also 
by U. Olsson.”® The former investigators find that toluene has 
little effect on natural or purified amylases of animal or vegc’^able 
origin, but that the preparations are injured by formaldehyde, 
and are very sensitive to copper salts. The latter observer states 
that whereas the effect of copper salts is gradual, ar.. immediate 
inhibitivc effect is exerted by silver compounds. According to 
.H. (’..Sherman and M. 1^. Caldwell,'” the toxic effect of copper 
sulphate on amylases may be prevented, and even counteract, 
by the addition of certain amino-acids, wliich arc also stated to 
I'fcrease the activity of the enzymes, and prevent theii- deterioration 
in the aqueous dispersion in which they act. 

Observations which might be investigated from the standpoint 
of textile de-sizing have been made by T. Isawa,"® who finds that the 
presenoe of sodium oleatc retards the amylolylic digestion of soluble 
starch, the soap acting as a protective for the carbohydrate, and 
by J. Effront,’*® who has noted that filter paper adsorbs ptyalin, 
which is not readily removed from it. Researches into the effect 
of traces of metallic salts, soaps, waxes, and other ingredients of 
size mixtuiies, which may possibly survive the treatments prelimin¬ 
ary to enzymic dc-sizing, and the possible selective removal of 
enzyme from the de-sizing bath by the fabric dm-ing treatment, 
might lead to considerable increases in the efficiency of this important 
process. 

The presence of residual sizing materials in textile fabrics, or of 
carbohydrates introduced as fillers during the final stages of their 
manufacture, is often responsible for the development of bacterial 
or fungal defects arising during their subsequent storage or overseas 
transportation, in that suitable and easily assimilable food materials 
arc provided which favour the growth of ipicro-organisms. A 
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considerable amount of work on the rendering of such filling 
materials antiseptic still remains to be carried ,out; in a general 
coimexion, attentfon may be dir^ted to the observations *of H. v. 
Euler and 0. Svanberg,*** on the conditions favouring the decompo¬ 
sition of starch by B. macerans, and of E. J. Sidebotham,^“ who 
traced the discoloration of a piece of cotton fabric to the presence 
of j. fungus (Botrylia) occurring in the wood of the wrajjying board. 

New'^nethods for the physical testing of yarns and fabrics con¬ 
tinue to bo evolved.* The modifications of the Barr testing machine, 
used by J. A. Mathew“* and G. E. New,’" have already been 
refevred to ; these instruments should bo useful for the examination 
of all classes of yarn. Apparatus described by W. F. Edwards,”* 
for investigating stress-strain relationships in silk threads, should 
also find n^re general application. 

Articles describing new types of textile testing machinery have 
appeared in the various technical journals. The Scott toter,’** 
an instrument possessing many novel features, is being fairly exten¬ 
sively used in America. The Buskop tearing tetter,’*" a device 
for attaching to the standard Schopper machine, enables measuA- 
ments to be made of the load required to bring about tearing of 
fabric under standard conditions. 

Instruments for determining the degr^ of regularity of the 
“ hardness ” and evenness of yarn have been devised by A. E. 
Oxley’*’ and E. D. Walen,’*" the principles employed being very 
similar in each case. In the former investigator’s apparatus, the 
yarn is drawn between case-hardened shoes, the lower being fixed 
and tRe upper movable. The movement of the upper shoe, due 
to irregularities in the yarn, is greatly magnified and recorded 
photographically on a band of sensitised paper, the movement of 
which is synchronised with that of the yarn. The design of the 
apparatus presents considerable ingenuity, and the results obtained, 
which throw some light on the character of yarn structure and 
the conditions obtaining during spinning, afford an excellent 
example of the employment of scientific method in textile 
investigation. 

A different, but equally ingenious type of continuous yarn 
regularity tester has been devised by W. Frenzcl.’*" 

”* Btoeftem. ZtUa!', 1922,128, 323, 

J. Soc. Dyers-and Col., 1922, 88, 97 ) J., 1922, 366a. 

’*• J. !Bext. Inst., 1922,18, 46t ; J., 1922, 212a. 

Ibid., 1922,18, 26t ; J., 1922, 212a. 

“• Silk N.Y:, 1921,14,60 ; (Text. World, 1922, 81, 329, 1163. 

’*• Text. World, 1921, 60, 3006. 

Med. Bijlcavoorlicht. Yexel. Deljt, 1922, 36. 

>“ d. Texf. Inst., 1922,18, 64t. 

>" Text. World, 1922, 62, 8177.- 

>«G.P. 363,086 I Lap. Monate. Texl.-Ind., 1922, 87,166. 
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Comn»Jhicatioiis dealing •svith the actual testing of materials 
are few in numbe^^ J. Huebner,i®‘ in the course of an Jiccount 
of rescarRhes on the effect of scoiSjng and bleachirg»on the structure 
and strength of cotton fabrics, points out that the results obtained 
by withdrawing and testing single threads from cloth are not 
directly comparable with tensile strength and ripping tests made 
on the material. ^ 

The effect of heat on the tensile strength and other properties of 
cotton, linen, and ramie yarn has been dealt with by B. A. Trues- 
dale.' ” R. Truesdale and C. Hoyes propose radiographical 
methods for the examination of the effect of various treatments sub¬ 
sequent to its manufacture, on canvas, the surface of which has been 
obliterated by impenetrable fillings. The fibres from which the 
material is manufactured are rendered opaque to pC-rays by 
precipitating lead chromate upon them. 

The introduction of instruments for quantitatively examining 
the gloss on paper has led to consideration of their jrossible utility 
in textile work for the measurement of lustre. The best known of 
tlto.se instruments, the Ingersoll glarimeter,’®®,operates by deter¬ 
mining the proportion of light polarised by oblique reflection from 
a glossy surface. 

The use of the polarisation glarimeter in textile work is dealt 
with by K. Kieser.*" Another type of instrument embodying the 
use of a photometer, has been described by H. Schulz’'^*; it has 
found application in artificial silk testing. W. Douglas”' gives 
details of a half-shade photometer for measuring the degree of 
Whiteness of a fabric, the material under examination • being 
compared .with a §tandard of chemically pure barium sulphate. 

Attempts hav( been made to devise methods whereby a quanti¬ 
tative expression of the wearing properties of fabrics may be 
determined. E. Muller”” gives details of an apparatus for carrying 
out rubbing tests on ^cloth, the material under examination being 
clamped (with or without tension) on a plane surface, and an 
adjustably loaded rubbing siuface reciprocated over it by means 
of a suitable motor drive. S. A. van Hoytema*”‘ describes 
experiments made to determine the wearing properties of 
carpets and mats; the loss of weight of the material was noted 
after rubbing on a revolving grindstone under standardised 
conditions. 

J.*Soc. Dyers and Col., 1922, 88, 29 ; J., 1922, 213a. 

”” /*m. Repts., 1921, 6, 123. 

Tsxi. Inst., 1921, 12, 418 ; J., 1921, 882a 
”• Paper, 1921, 29. Oct. 26. 

Devts. Fastr4offe, 1922, 4, 1. 

“• DM., 1922, 4, 85. 

“• TextOber., 1981, 2, 411. 

““ Tex*. Porsehung, 1922, 4, 95. 

ieip. Monats. Text.'-lr^., 1921, 36, 201. 
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lie thermal conductivity of wearing fabrics has been investigated 
by E. S. Rood,”® who, employing the disc method of Lees with 
suitable corrections, has measured the conductivity of knitted and 
woven cotton, woollen, silk, and linen materials. The results 
obtained show the values to be greater : {a) for dense than for 
loosely knitted or woven material; ( 6 ) for several layers than for a 
few ; (c) for moist than for dry material. ’ 

Reference has already been made to published collections' of 
humidity-equilibria data **“ for fibres and fabrics ; several com¬ 
munications on the hygrometric properties of textile materials have 
appeared in the literature. In particular, attention may be directed 
to the, observations of R. Kimwa,”* who, in investigating the 
water-absorbing properties of fabrics from the point of view of 
“ airing,” obtains results very similar to those previously noted by 
A. Scheurer.”® ^ 

The dangers of traces of acid remaining ip fabric have beep 
emphasised by J. B. Vinckers,’" who refers to the difficulty of. 
estimating small amounts of acid in cloth. The observations of 
H. F. Coward ancf G. M. Wigley”’ will therefore bo welcomed. 
These investigators, who have made ^.careful study of the acidimetry 
and alkalimetry of bleached cotton fabric, find that small amount^ 
of acid or alkali present in the materMl can be determined by 
titration with iV/50 solutions at the boil, and in presence of the 
cloth. By this moans, accurate estimations, correct to 0-01% of 
HCl (or H 2 SO 4 ) or 0-02% NaOH (present as Na. 4 CO 3 ), can be made. 
They make very useful recommendations concerning the employ¬ 
ment of certain indicators for the approximate determination of the 
acidity and alkalinity of textile materials. The effect of acid 
treatment on the strength of cellulosic materials has been dealt 
with by H. Alt.”« 

Numerous processes for the waterproofing and fireproofing of 
fabrics continue to be introduced, but the'majority present no 
specially novel features. In the Tate process,”* however, a novelty 
is introduced in that a waterproofing, which is stated to be superior 
in many respects to those obtained by the older methods, is effected 
by the electro-deposition of insoluble aluminium compounds 
within the fabric. 

>« Phys. Rev., 1921, 18, 356. 

‘•‘J. Jnd. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 913 ; J., 1922, 926a. 

”* Afdt. Hyg., 1922, 91, 183. 

Ann. Repta., 1921, 6. 113 ; J., 1921, 639a. 

”• Afe<J. RijkavoorliM. Vexel, Delft, 1922, 28. 

i" J. Text. Inst., 1922, 18, 121t ; J., 1922, 497a. 

TextHber., 1921, 2, 430. 

“•H. J. M. Creighton, EranhUn Inst., 1921, 192, 497 s 

1921, 842a. 
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.Cellulose. 

Cjpieral. 

Tho publication of the fourth volume of the^Series of collected 
“ Ucscarches on Cellulose,” originally undertaken by C. F. Cross 
and K. J. Bevan, will be welcomed.'” It has been compiled by 
0. I'. (!ross and C. Doree, and contains an excellent critical review 
of the nuTre important papers appearing during the i)criod 1#10- 
]?121, special attention having been paid to .the presentation of 
comparatively full abstracts of i)apers published in journals which 
are not n^adily accessible. It will find a prominent place in tho 
libraries of all cellulose chemists and technologists. 

Physical and Colloid Properties, 

Investigations of tho moisture content of numerous carbohy¬ 
drates, including cellulose, under different conditions of atmos- 
piieri)' humidity, have been made by C. A. Browne'’“; owing to 
the operation of conditions affecting the course of the experiments, 
no fixed relationshij) between this property and the percentage 
humidity of the atmosphere could be establishtd. 

In dealing with the heat of combustion of cellulose, F. O. H. 
Binder'” compares the results obtained by calculation using the 
Dulong formula, and a modification thereof, with those given by 
Musj)ratt. Fmploylng a new method of calculation, be obtains a 
value of 4182 calories, Musiiratt’s experimental value being 4189 
calories. 

Refere.uce is made by 0. F. Cross and C. Borce’” to systematic 
investigations of specific volumes of cellulose and its deri'^atives, 
carried out in the laboratory of Messrs. Courtaulds, Lttl., in associa¬ 
tion with S. J. -,ewis, who, in the course of his experiments, noted 
almorraal phenomena, which are being carefully examined. 

This investigator, in continuing his important work on tho 
fluorescence of cellul'^se,'”' has obtained results which, represented 
graphicaliy, define the relationships between the fluorescent powers 
of a number of substances of animal and vegetable origin, and the 
wave-lengths of the incident light."® Kesults obtained during an 
examination of celluloses and sugars indicate that some relation 
between structure and fluorescent power may probably exist. 

In connexion with the fluorescent properties of various sub- 
Btanees,^attention may be directed to the ob’servations of A. ‘F. 
h-itchi^.'" 

"' Lojumnans, Greon and Co. 

”‘J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1022, 14, 712; J., 1922, 72;tA. 

"»CTwm.-Zei<.,,1921, 45, 141. 

"* “ Researches an (IflluloseP Vol. 4, p. 22. 

'’'.4n»i. B6pts., 1921, 6. 124. , 

"‘J. Soc. Dyers and Col., 1922, 38, 68, 99 ; J., 1922, 366a. 

'" Aiuilyst, 1922, ^7, •20g ; J., 1922, 625a. 
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Ejcperimenta on the electro-endosmoae of organic liquids through 
a oellulosfe (filter paper) membrane have been made by A. Striehler 
and J. H. Mathe-HBo”* who give coMfderation to tne various factors 
influencing the esteblishment of its original charge. 

The supposed adsorption of alumina by cellulose has been* 
examined by A. Tingle,”' who states that its apparent withdrawal 
frorr^ solutions of aluminium salts is due to chemical preeipitation 
by non-oellulose impurities invariably present.. Reference has 
already been made to the observations of J. Effront,*" who finds 
that filter paper a<lsorbs ptyalin, which only passes into Solution 
again, jn presence of sodium chloride or starch paste. 

The significance of the colloid character of filter paper, with 
special reference to adsorption effects in relation to analytical 
operations, ia discussed by H; Bassett.^'* 

It is well known that cotton exhibits preferential attraction for 
the cations of certain neutral salts in aqueous solution. H. 
Masters'" finds that the acidity and alkalinity developed, respec¬ 
tively, on treating carefully purified cotton with solutions of 
' sodium chloride and» other neutral salts, and on extracting thfi 
treated material with water, can be estimated by simple titration 
methods, and are proportionally equivalent. The results of 
these experiments are of interest in the ligMt of work already 
published on the mechanism of neutral salt reactions. 

As pointed out in last year’s Report, important researches on the 
solvent action of aqueous solutions of neutral salts on cellulose 
have been carried out by H. E. Williams.’" The theoretical aspect 
of this Subject has been dealt with in a subsequent publication.'** 
The character of the solvent action of cupramrao{)ium and 
copper-ethylenediamine solutions on cellulose has b6en exhaustively 
examined by W. Traube.'** The reaction between metal-base 
complexes and polyhydroxy compounds is one of alcoholate forma¬ 
tion, but the dissolution of cellulose in cuprammonium solution can 
hardly be explained on this fact alone ; the copper complex has a 
specific action on cellulose, bringing about an essential primary 
degradation. The probable mechanism of the solvent action of 
the copper-ammine hydroxide solutions is discussed in the light 
of observations made on the reaction between copper-ethylene¬ 
diamine hydroxide ^nd glycerol. 

“• J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1022, 44, 1647. 

”>J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 198; J., 1922, 289a. 

Comp, rendf Soc. beige de biol., 1922, 9. 

^ih Report on CoUoid Chetmatryg 1922, p. 15. 

Soc. Trans.g 1922, 121, 2026. 

1921,.221t ; Ann. Repte.g 1921, 6, 127. 

Mem. Manchester Lit. Phil. Soc., 1921, 65, “ Researches on CeUtt* 

lo0e*' Vol. 4, p. 48. • ’ • 
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Conolifeions very Bimilar^ to those* of Traube ooncemjng the 
constitution of the oopper-ceHulose complex have been re&ohed by 
K. Hesa and E. Messmer**® Irdhe course of a cc^tinuance of their 
work on the optical activity of* cellulose in cuprammonium solu¬ 
tions.*®' It is considered that the copper-celluloso ratio in the 
soluble complex is most usually in the order of ICu : 2C,H,oO„ 
but that multiples other than 1 ; 2 are possible. The ratio 1 ; 2 
is» however, supported by the composition of the cellulose* cop^er- 
sodiufn hydroxide complex, which has been •determined, and is 
found to bo NaaiCjaHuOioCu). 

The work of W. H. Gibson, L. Spencer, and R. McCall*®® on the 
viscosity of cellulose in cuprammonium solution has attracted other 
investigators to this field. M. Nakano, who has previously used 
the hydrogen capillary viscosimeter in an examination of the 
effect of heat and mercerisation on cellulose,*®® proposes a modifica¬ 
tion of this instrument,*®® and a new form of falling sphere viscosi¬ 
meter*®* has been described by R. A. Joyner, who has made a 
careful and exhaustive investigation of the factors affecting vis- 
Qpsity determination,**® and the effect of various reagents on the 
lowering of the viscosity of cellulose.**® 

A paper of considerable interest in connexion with the Sthenose 
treatment of artificial silks**® has been contributed by M. Sameo 
and S. Ferjanfiic.’*® Cellulose, in the form of an emulsoid in sul¬ 
phuric acid, is stated to react with formaldehyde, addition probably 
taking place through the opening of an oxygen ring of the type 

-J 

I 

and the formation of an oxymethylene group 

—C —O.OHj.OH 

—OH 

1 

Constitution. 

The emplo 3 ment of strictly physical methods of examination, in 
attempts to elucidate organic chemical constitution, is a somewhat 

Ber., 1922, 66, 2432 ; J., 1922, 892a. 

*"*A* 1 . Bepla,, 1921, 6, 128. 

*‘"JJid., 1921, 6, 126. 

1921, 6, 114. 

Kog^ Kwagaku Zanahi, 1921, 24, 1395 ; J., 1922, 366a. 

'“*Cfc>m. Soc. Tram., 1922, 121, 1611 ; J., 1922, 806a. 

*"®X, 1922, 2788. 
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new and interesting venturi. Unfortunately, in the pa3t, there 
has beenjvery little co-operation between the pu^e organic chemist 
and the physicist, i(iut it is to be hoped that time will change this ; 
the more recent developments in atomic and molecular phySios 
have done much to demonstrate the importance of physical con-* 
siderations in relation to molecular structure, and the possible 
utihty of the physicist in the realms of structural organic ehemistry. 

During recent years, very serious attempts haye been made to 
apply X-ray spoctrfigraphic methods to the examination of vftrious 
complex substances of animal and vegetable origin, with the idea 
of obtaining precise information concerning the stru(itural eharacter- 
istics'bf their ultimah; components. The greater portion of this 
work, to which attention may be direclotl, has been published in 
the ZeUschri^ fur Phynik. 

As a result of several of these investigations, R. O. Herzog'"" puts 
forward a number of interesting if somewhat speculative theories. 
He assumes that the symmetry of the rhombic or j)ossibly of the 
monoclinic crystal system, is r(']ire.spnt<xl in the oellulo,se mujecule, 
and suggests arrangements of dextrose or ccUohiosc residues which 
may occur in its stnicture, three possible types being dealt with 
in detail. 

Our knowledge of the chemistry of the carbjj^iydrates in general, 
and the jtolysaccharidos in particular, increases sh^adily. It is 
being continually enriehwl by the valuabh^ eoramunications from 
the laboratories of the St. Andrews University, and by the researches 
of the various well-known Continental investigators. Many of the 
results.so far recorded have been somewhat contradictory, and 
have occasioned much discussion, but there is no doubt tlyit impor¬ 
tant fundamental information is being ra])idly aituissed,*and that 
we are approaching the real solution of ccdlulose and higher poly¬ 
saccharide structure. 

Exhaustive examinations of several of the mono- and disac¬ 
charides have been made, and now derivativtts of a number of 
these substances have been pKijiared. The oxidational and other 
degradations of dextrose have formed the subject of much careful 
study, and a fairly thorough knowledge of the character of several 
of the products formed has resulted. 

Of investigations on .substances closely allied to cellulose, atten- 
tiop may be directed to those made on starch and inulin. 

'The polyainyloses, products of the bacterial degradStion of 
starch, continue to occupy the attention of P. Karrer Snd his 
co-workers.'"’ Evidence is adduced that triamylose is identical 
^th ;S-hexa-amylose,'"* and is therefore a polymerised anhydro- 

crnuloueihem., 1021, 2. 101 ; J., 1022, 8a.« 

€him. Ada, 1022, jj, 181 ;*J., 1922, 304 a. 

»•» Ber., 1922, 56, 2854 ; J., 1922, 910a. 
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maltose, the unit of starch being regarded as a simple ^nhydro- 
raaltose. This latter view, h(jwever, is contra^ to that held by 
other workers, especially by Pictet, who, in *conjunction with 
K. Jahn,’"" has obtained a new depolymorisation product (pro¬ 
visionally called “ trihexosan ”) by heating potato starch in glycerol, 
this stibstance being produced to the <'xtent of 90% of the weight 
of the ori^nal starch, and •!. 0. Irvine, who, with other collaborators, 
)fl-oppses new fi-rinulai for starch and oellulosc. In conjunction 
witli .1. Macdonald, he puts forward the theory, based on obser¬ 
vations made on the methylation and subseqinnit hydrolysis of 
])urified rice starch, that the starch unit in this case is a triheaosan, 
and that it may be represented by the following formula (1.).“““ 
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Attention may now be <lrawn to his more important remarks 
(from the point of view of this report) on cellulose. 

(.'onsideration of the results obtained by W. >S. Denham in his 
researches on the methylation of cellulose,and a subsequent 
.examination of il.ll.b-trimethylglucose,®”* produced as a result of the 
hydrolysis of products of the reaction, has led him, along wit^ W. S. 
Denham and E,*L. Hirst,^"" to propose a somewhat similar formula 
for cellulo,se (II.), in the evolution of which, more recent work on 
file hydrolysis of methylated cellulose, and the nature of the yield 
of cellobiose obtainable by cellulose acetolysis, was taken into 
account. 
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'"‘Helv. Chirm Acta, 1922, 6, 640; J., 1922, 871 A. 
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It maj be of interest to note that Jr C. Irvine, E. S. Steele and 
M. 1. Shannon*®* have established ijic fact that inulin is composed 
entirely of y-fructftse residues, and*a formula based on their ob|er- 
vations now remains to be put forward. Determinations of the 
molecular weight of inulin triacetate, which was found to be about 
2f)00, led H. Th'iiigsheim and M. Lassmann*”® to .suppose that inulin 
contains nine fructose residues. Its unit is stated to bd anhydro- 
tri-fructoso.*“* Other formulae for starch and cellulose ^hafe 
been proposwl by J. .1. Lynst Zwikker,*®’ and subsequently 
amended.*®* 

Thb aoetolysis of cellulose still receives much attention. In 
continuation of earlier work,*®* J. C. Irvine and E. L. Hirst,®'® using 
W. L. Barnett’s process®” for the preparation of the cellulose 
triacetate efiijdoyed in the experiments, obtain results which 
confirm earlier observations®'® and establish the fact that cotton 
cellulose is composed entirely of glucose residues. Celloisobiose, 
a disaccharide previously isolated from the products of cellulose 
acetolysis by H. Ost and R. Prosiegel,®'® has been the subject of 
further examination* by the former investigator, in conjunction 
with G. Knotli.®** 

K. Hess,®'® in the course of experiments oij»the'degradation of 
cellulose with acetyl chloride, has- obtained as a final product, a 
new (hexa-aeetyl) anbydro-biose ; this substance,-while possessing • 
many of the properties of the sugars, has some of the characters 
of normal cellulose. P. Karrer has continued earlier work on the 
degradation of cellulo,se to brominated sugars,*"® and as the result' 
of experiments made, in collaboration -with A. P. Smimofi,®'® makes 
deductions conceniing the possibility of the cellulase unit being a 
polymerised anhydro-cellobiose (oellosan). Similar conclusions 
were arrived at in the course of a discussion of the probable con-, 
stitution of alkali-celluloses.®'* 

®“* Clicm. Soe.. Trans., 1922, 181, 1060 ; J., 1922, 603a. 

®®® Bcr., 1921, 54, 1281; 1922, 66, 1409 ; J., 1922, 513a. 

®«*jBcr., 1922, 66, 1414 ; J., 1922, 613a. 

®®’ Sec. Trav. Chim., 1922, 41, 49 j J., 1922, 152a. 

®»* Ibid., 1922, 41, 162 ; J., 1922, 305a. 

Ann. Septs.. 1921, 6, 132. 

Gftem. Hoc. Trans., 1922, 121, 1585 ; J., 1922, 745a. 

' *" Ann. Septs., 1922, 6, 139. , . 

®'* Cy. G. ."W. Monier-Williams, Chem. Soc. Trans., 1921, 119, 803; J., 
41924, 539a. 

Z. angew. Chem., 1920, 83, 100 ; J., 1920, 421a. 

”* GcUulosechem'., 1922, 3, 25 ; J., 1922, 409a. 
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The'chemistry of tevoglucosan (^-glucosan) does not appear 
to have progre^ed appreciably. A study of its polyjaerisation 
has bdlm made by A. Pictet aV J- H- f^oss.*’® t. 

(JeUuhse. Degradation Products. 

In vie.w of a possible world shortage of liquid fuel, the subject 
of the utilisation of cellulosic materials for the production of power 
alcohol fjecomes an important one. A review of the^teclfnioal 
prow'sses for the hydrolytic conversion of cellulose to fermentable 
sugars has been published by P. P. Budnikow and P. W. Solo- 
tartHv who have made experiments with the idea of devising an 
eilioient process for the hydrolysis of cellulose, with special rc^rence 
to methods for the removal of acid prior to fermentation. 

Extensive remarks on the properties of modified celluloses have 
been made by E. Knocvenagel and H. Busch.®®'* Regenerated 
(viscose) and heat-degraded celluloses are converted into alkali- 
soluble modifications by suitable treatment with hydrochloric 
mud gas. Their work is discusswl by E. Houser and W. von 
Neuenstein.®®® E. Heuser®®® regards oxycellulose as an impure^ 
'cellulose containing small quantities of an ‘oxidation product in 
intimate association with it, and in collaboration with E. Stockigt,®®* 
proposes methods for the ^.nalytical examination of degraded 

celluloses. ' .j • 

The relation between the amount of oxidant used in the oxidation 
of eidlulose, and the copper value of the product, has been examined 
by E. Knecht and P. P. Thompson,®®® who find that after a half- 
. atomic proportion of oxygen has been utilised, the rise in the copper 
number is gradual. They have also investigated the acetylation 
and nittwtion bf oxidised cellulose, and conclude that oxidation 
afiects the activity of the hydroxyl groups of cellulose. 

According to E. Justin-Mueller,®®» hydrooellulose may be distin¬ 
guished from oxycellulose and normal cellulose, in that it turns 
yellow and carameKses at a much lower temperature than these 
substances. 

The preliminary observations of J. Huebner and his co-workers 
are of interest, and one awaits further results. On steam-distilling 
cellulose with iodine and caustic soda, iodoform is produced®®®; 
also, it has been noted that purified cellulose, on exposure to water 
or water vapour at 155° C. for a considerable,time, yields traces of 

®*'OompteJ? rend., 1022,174,1113 ; J., 1922, 428a. 

Polyt. hvanowo-WomiesKenskt 1^2^^ i 1^22, 746a. 

=®> OeUuIoa^hem., 1922, 8, 42 ; J., 1922, 458a. 

« Ibid , 1922, 3. 89, 101. 

®®® Fapierfahr^, 1921, 19, 1393. 

®>* Odhdoseohem., 1922, 3, 61 ; X, 1922, 683a. 

®®® J. Soc. Dgt,s and Col, 192SW 38, 132 ; X, 1922, 497a. 

®®« Bull Soc. Chim., 1921, 29, 987 ; X, 1922, 9a. 
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soluble ajdehydes.®" These phenomena arc being carefully investi¬ 
gated, (Mid may throw some light on the nature of cellulose 
degradation. , ' 

The subject of cellulose fermentation still continues to oedupy 
the attention of the various Continental workers. Papers, too 
numerous to mention in detail, have appeared, the subject having 
bocTV examined from the points of view of plant pathalogy and 
metabolilan, and soil chemistry. 

In continuing his' observations on the properties of selenium 
oxyhalides, V. Lenher'-'"® has prepared selenium oxybromide, and 
finds^hat, in common with the oxychloride,”" it dissolves proteins 
under suitable conditions, but does not attack cellulose. 

Much 'work still remains to be carrieil out on the character of 
plant tissues,; it is probable that detailed investigations of the 
more important of these substances might lead to results having 
considerable technical significance. 

R. Haller”' regards the cuticle of the cotton fibre as a cellulose 
adsorjition complex. Amylocellulose, the resistant portion of the 
• starch granule, is tliought to be a compound of silicic acid and* 
amylose. According to 0. Malfitano and M. Catoire,""" its composi¬ 
tion may probably bo reiirescnted by the formula [SiOj(C,H, oOslujHj, 
and the presimco of combined silicS may ac(;^unt for its marked 
resistance to hydrolysis. 

Cellulose Ethers, Esters, etc. 

Papers dealing with the chemistry of the cellulose, ethers are, . 
comparatively few in number; very little, progress apjicars to 
have been made in this branch vif the subject, altl^jough ifhe com¬ 
mercial preparation and utilisation of these, products ajipear to 
be attracting a deal of attention. 

In continuing their earlier work on the acetolysis of ethylated 
cellulose,""’ K. Hess and W. Wittelsbaeh""* obtafn as a final product 
of the reaction, a tetra-ethylbio.so anhydride. They hav(! made 
investigations of the molecular condition of this substance in 
solution, in various solvents. 

According to M. Goinberg and C. C. Buchler,"” all tyjics of carbo¬ 
hydrates, including cellulose, which have been previously hydrated- 
by suitable treatment with alkali, may be benzylated with benzyl 
chloride. Mono-, tri-,. and tetra-betizyl derivatives appear to have 

1922, 94t. 

J. Amer. Vhem. Nor., 1922, 44, 1868 ; J., 1922, 7.'i2A. 

Ann. Hcpts., 1921, 6, 138. 

• Text. Foraeh.., 1921, 8, 20 ; J., 1921, 841a. 

^Cemptesrend., 1922, 174, 1128; 1922, 429* 

Ann. Ka;)(a., 1921, 6, 133. • 

«*.Brr., 1921, 84, 3232 ; J., l822, 94 a. 

J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1904 ; J., 1925, 7U. 
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been isolated, and aro characterised by their resistance to the 
solvent action o4 cuprammonjum solution. A new mgthod of 
(letermihing methoxyl values, jvhich raay bo tipplicable to the 
examination of methylated celluloses, has been proposed by W. M. 
Cumming.*’" 

'I'lie patent literature connected with the subject contains 
numerous ^ictails for the jweparation and employment of celli^oso 
ethers. H. Plauson*^’ projwses to employ his colloid mill'in their 
production. * 

An extensive study of the. preparation of cellulose acetates 
from pine wood, sulphite ])ulp, and paper, has been made \ff E. 
Hiigglund, N. Lbfman and E. Eilrber,'"* who have investigated the 
conditions affecting the rate of acetylation of these materials, with 
the ol)jeet of d(^termining rapid methods of productiijp. The use 
of hydrazine and hydroxylamine as accelerators in the acetylation 
of eellnlosic materials has been dealt with.“’® 

lmj)ortant communications on the gelation of cellulose aoetates 
liave been made by E.Knoevenagrd”*'’ in the course of an admirable 
iftid extremely exhaustive study of the subject, Tt has been nottid • 
that, cellulose acetates which do not swell in water or alcohol, swell 
very considerably, with modification of their physical properties, 
in a mixture of these liquids. The swollen material may bo readily 
siij)onifi(sl by tn^atment with 0'5A' potassium hydroxide solution 
at room temperature, an accurate method of acetyl determination 
being based on this observation. The effect of various organic 
liquids and binary mixtures has been carefully studied with special 
reference to the physical conditions obtairnng, and the degree and 
character uf swelljiig consequent on treatment with these substances. 

Svv elling is ngauied as a phenomenon of a chemical nature. Experi¬ 
ments very simibir to those made by R. 0. Herzog and F. Bock,“*‘ 
on the solvent action of neutral salt solutions on cellulose and its 
derivatives, have beeji recorded by K. SchM'eiger,-*'^ who has dealt 
with the solubility of e(dlulosc esters, and the lower products of 
cellulose acetolysis, in a number of neutral salt solutions. 

Like P. P. von Weimam^'” and the above-mentioned investi¬ 
gators, ho finds that a relation exists between solvent irower and 
the hydration of the ions of the respective salts. 

The use of ethyl acetate, alone, or in admixture with ethyl 
alcohol, ^s a solvent for cellulosp acetates anfl nitrates, has been 

A, 1922, 20t. 

E, P, 183.908 ; J., 1922, 748a. 

Ce/Mosec/tem, 1922, 8, 13 ; ,/., 1922, 247a. 

h’fnd. Text., 1922, 88, 181. 

Koll-Chem. Bcihefie, 1921, 18, 194 ; 1922, 16, 180 ; J., 1921, 382a. 

““ Ann. Frp(A.,*1921, 6, 127. . 

Z. phyoiol. Chem., 1921, 117. 61 ; J., 1922, 323a. 

Am- Septa., 1921,8. J26, 
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investigated by H. P. Wilkie,who .has examined the viscosities 
and othipr physical characters of the solutions ojjtained. 

0. Torii,*‘“ in k, review of the Various methods proposed for the 
technical analysis of cellulose acetates, states that the Eberstadt 
procc.ss appears to bo the most satisfactory one; he gives details 
of a modification thereof. 

Cellulose acetates prepared by treatments involving'the use of 
sulphuric acid or its derivatives, as catalysts, may contain free 
sulphuric acid, due to dreomposition of sulpho-acetates invariably 
present. M. Entat and B. Vulquin®*® propose to estimate this 
acidity by means of a suitable process of electrometric titration. 

Investigations of the viscosity of cellulose acetate solutions 
have been made by G. Barr and L. L. Bircumshaw,®*’ presumably 
in connexion with work on the preparation of aeroplane dope. 
Determinations of the viscosity and density of r)% solutions of 
cellulose acetate in acetone and acetone-binary mixtures were 
made, the precise effect of the concentration of the second solvent 
on the viscosity of the solution being investigated. 

The same subjeef has been dealt with by A. von Fischer,®*® who 
records examinations of the viscosity of cellulose esters in various 
solvents. The work was undertaken with the object of devising 
physical methods of control for the technidJil application of these 
compounds, and is therefore of considerable interest. It has been 
noted that cellulose acetates which yield good products show a 
minimum viscosity in acetone-alcohol solution when the solvent 
contains 80% by volume of acetone, and that nitrocelluloses giving 
good celluloid, have their viscosity in alcoholic solution lowered 
% increasing amounts of camphor. *, <* 

B. Rassow®*' reviews the properties of cellulose formates, making 
observations on the formic acid content of these esters, the molecular 
ratios involved in their compositions, and their solubility in various 
solvents. Cellulose formates are stated to be very unstable 
substances. 

A process for the preparation of cellulose butyrate has been 
patented by A. D. Little.®®® In the course of investigations on the 
production and alcoholysis of cellulose esters, A. Griin and P. 
Wittka®®* have prepared the cellulose esters of stearic and lauric 
acids, by treatment of the material with the corresponding acid 

®“ CItem. and Met. Eng., 1921, 26* 1188. 

®“ Kogya-Kwagaku Zaaehi, 1922, 26, 118 ; J., 1922, 367a. 

* Ann. Chim. Analyl., 1922, 4, 131 ; J., 1922, 541a. 

®*® Trans. Fargday Soc., 1921, 18, Appendix, 72. Physics and Chem. of 
ffloHoids, Dept. Sci. Ind. Res. Bpt., 1921. 

“*• Kotloid Zeits., 1921, 29, 260. 

**• 0hem.-Zeit., 1922, 46, 886. , 

B. P. 107,143 and 182,840 ; ST., 1922, 748a, 894a. 

Z. angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 645 ; J., 192J, S4a. 
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chlorides in presence of pyridine. The mono-esters, 'which resemble 
the parent substance in gener^ appearance, may be distinguished 
by then- solubility in certain solvents and their •liehaviour towards 
fat-soluble dyes. Cellulose esters, as in the case of ethers, can 
be produced by treating cellulose in a highly dispersed state with 
the necessary reacting substances, with or without condensing 
agents. In this w'ay, in addition to the usual organic estejp of 
cellulose, the phosphate and sulphide of this compound* may be 
prepared. This method of manufacture has* been protected by 
H. I’lauson,“® who employs his colloid mill for the purpose of 
obtaining the necessary dispersion of cellulose. , ' 

Jattle appears to have been published concerning the preparation 
or utilisation of the nitric esters of cellulose. 

The use of these substances as emulsifying agentsf as a means 
for the production of membranes for physico-chemical work, and 
the factors affecting their gelation, have been dealt -with by H. N. 
}f(ilracs and L). H. Camcron,^^’ J. M. Looney“‘* and J. Desmaroux,*'® 
lespeetively, the former investigators having employed their 
•solutions in the production of chromatic emulsions.®®* 

In the course of a discussion on “ Colloids,” hold jointly by the' 
Faraday Society and the Physical Society of London during the 
latter part of 1921,®” interesting remarks were made by R. Robert¬ 
son, who dealt with the more recent work on the viscosity of nitro¬ 
cellulose solutions and its technical significance, and F. Sproxton, 
who reviewed the general field of the colloid properties of nitro- 
rfs^llulo.ses. 

A detailed general account of the production and employment 
of these cibrnpcinds in the manufacture of pyroxylin plastics has 
been published by J. R. Du Pont.®*' They form the basis of a new 
“ plastic wood ” composition introduced by the “ Necol ” 
Company.®*® 

Investigations made by L. N. G. Filon and H. T. Jessop,**® on 
the variation of the optical properties of celluloid with applied 
stress, throw considerable light on its behaviour during loading, 
and the results, expressed mathematically, are explained by 
su])posing celluloid to consist of a fine-grained clastic skeleton 
and a plastic magma. 

®‘* E* P. IStl.flOS; J., 1922, 748a.' 

®'®r. Amer. Ghem. Soe., 1922, 44, 66 ; J., 1922, 239a. 

®®*.r. 9iol. C'/kto., 1922, 80, 1 ; J., 1922, 271 A. 

Mim. Poudres, 1921, 18, 169 ; J., 1922, 388a. 

J. Amer. Cl^m. Soc., 1922, 44, 71 : J., 1922, 239a. 

*®® Physics and Chen^. of Colloids, Dept, of Sci. Ind. Res. Rpt, 1921, 

®‘' Ghem. and diet. Eng., 1922, gfi, 11 ; J., 1922, 137a. 

“• Engineering, 1921,118, 786. 

'" Phil, Trans., 1922; AgM, 89. 
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Experiments made by E. 0. Holmes, jun., and W. A. Patrick ““ 
on the effect of ultra-violet light on gels tend to »how that celluloid 
is decomposed exposure to this agent. 

Patents dealing with the production of cellulose esters, their 
conversion to plastics (involving the use of a variety of solvents 
and softening agents), and their employment in other connexions, 
hav,<; ajipeand, the majority presenting no strikingly novel 
features'; < 

A non-inflammable nitrocellulose composition suitable for use 
as a binding material for driving belts or as a floor-covering, is 
obtf^ieil by dissolving nitrocellulose in the liquid non-volatile 
esters of phosphoric or thiophosphorio acids or their halogen 
substitution products, and iwlding suitable filling materials.*™ 
Oyclobutanccie*®* and chlorophyll acetate*'* arc among the solvents 
claimed for use with cellulose esters. 

It is probable that only a fraction of the number of plastifying 
agents jiroposcd will find actual technical application. 

Wood. 

Communications dealing with the structural characteristics of 
lignified tissues are few in number, and no very great amount of 
attention appears to have been devoted to the subject of their 
microchomical detection. On the other hand, however, numerous 
papers dealing with the chemistry of the ligninr have appeared. 
Much excellent work on these substances is being carried out 
in the .various Continental laboratories. 

In connexion with the subject of colour reactions for lignified 
material, reference may again be made to L. Ijtoaentfealer and 
P. Kolles’ extension of earlier work on the Prussian blue test,*" 
and to C. van Zijp’s observations on the use of benzidine hydro¬ 
chloride as a staining reagent.*" 0. Adler*'* ascribes the intense 
green colour developed on heating small pi6ces of wood with a 
concentrated solution of phenylhydrazine hydrochloride in glacial 
acetic acid, to traces of anethole derivatives present in the 
wood. 

P. Klason,*" in dealing with the characters of the lignins (and 
their derivatives) of various coniferous trees, discusses the probable 
constitution of the «-substance, and proposes a formula for it. 

*« J. Phxis. ClK'm., 1922, 86, 25 ; J., 1922, 323a. 

*«* E. 15B,09B : J., 1922, B42a. 

*'» E. r. 184,871 ; 1922, 807a. 

*•• U. S. P. 1,397,986 ; J., 1922, 53a. 

ses deulft. pharm. Qes., 1921, 21, 446. 

^^^Fluinn. Weekbkid, 1921, 58, 1539. 

Bmhem. Zeibx., 1922, 128, 32 j X, 1922, 346a. 

* Svensk Kcm, Tidskr.^ 19S2, 84, 4 ; Bcr., 1922, 55» 448 ei aeq .; 

1922,'027a, 247a, 
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The nfethylation of lignit) and its derivatives has been investi¬ 
gated by B. Heuifir and his co-workers.^*"* By repeated Inethyla¬ 
tion of •material isolated by % Willstilttcr-Znehmeister process, 
and of lignosulphonic acid, themethoxylcontimtsof these substances 
were considerably increased. It was hoped that oxidation of the 
methyl ethers would yield aromatic oxidation products, but an 
examination of the products of dcgradational oxidation ^ave 
n%'ativo results. • 

R. ‘Willstiitter does not accept the theory tiiat lignin possesses 
an " aromatic ” structure, but nigards it as having a constitution 
of a carbohydrate character. His work, in collaboration ^itJi 
1,. Kalb and G. von Miller,"’" on comparative reductions of pine 
lignin and various carbohydrates, tends to substantial^ thfs view, 
in eoiitinuation of work on the characters of straw lignin,'”* 1. 
I’ashke”'* gives details of the preparation of a number of its deriva¬ 
tives By treatment of straw lignin with sulphuryl chloride under 
suitable conditions, and with jthosphorus jtentachloride, chlorinated 
derivatives may bo obtained which might be utilised in the technical 
production of lacquers, , 

The ligninoid resins and tannins of sjtruco needles have formed 
tlie subject of an exhaustive examination by A. C. von Buler.'”" 

(hcmical and other investigations of the woods of Swedish 
jiines and sjiruccs, and of eucalyptus and the western white pine, 
have been made by H. E. Wahlberg,'*’* and by S. A. Mahood and 
1). E. Gable,"’" respectively. The relative merits and demerits of 
the various processes available for the removal of resin from wood 
prior to cellulose manufacture, have been discussed at some, length 
by H. Wenzl.”" 

A modilieati'v.n of the Cross and Bevan method of determining 
the cellulose content of wood, is described by E. Heuser and H. 
Ga.sseus,"” who employ a solution of chlorine in carbon tetra¬ 
chloride as a chlorinating agent. The process is stated to be 
simjile in operation, to give extremely concordant results, and to 
possess several advantages over the older method. The technical 
utilisation of chlorine as an agent for the separation of cellulose 
from wood has been dealt with by A. Cerruti®" and by 
U. I’orailio,®" the former writer discussing previous observations 
ndluhsechem., 1921, 2, 81 ; 1922, 3. 78 ; 1922, 065a. 

Ber., 1922, 86, 2037 ; J., 1922, 893a. • 

Mm. Ilfpls., 1922, 8, 143. 

(iMulomchem., 1922, 3, 19 ; J., 1922, 247a. 

Ihiil, 1921, 2, 128 ; 1922, 3. 1 ; •/„ 1922, 171a. . 

”* Pap-ierfabr., 1922, 20, 1097, 1183, 1178 ; J., 1922, 805a. 

J. lnd. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 933 ; J., 1912, 934a. 

Zdhitoff u. Papier, 1922, 2, 228 ; J., 1922, 935a. 

Papier/abr.,^1922,^20 {FeM. u. Aus.), 80 ; J., 1922, 540a. 
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of the latter, who now compares the.De Vains with the Cataldi 

process. 1: , . ’ 

R. Hasenohrl al.d J. Zellner.^^^n the course of an examination 
of the constituents of fungi, have been unable to isolate any 
specific cellulose-splitting en/.ymes from fungi attacking cellulosie 
materials, or to induce zymolysis of oak wood or soda-cellulose 
by treating these materials with extracts of fungal mycelia, or 
sporangia. Investigations of the effect of a species of Folyponis 
on oak, showed that development took place mainly at the exjicnse 
of the soluble cell contents, the cellulosie constituents being com¬ 
paratively immune to attack. It is thought that the actual 
decomposition of cellulose in wood may be brought about ^ 
bacteria* living in symbiotic relationship with the fungus. H. 
Schmitz**' l\as identified a number of enzymes present in species 
of Polypoms and Fames. 

Numerous papers dealing with the chemistry of xylan and xylose 
have appeared. A modification of the well-known phenylhydrazine 
method for the estimation of pentosans has been proposed by^ 
A. R. Ling and I). H. Nanji.*** ' 

T. Tadokoro*** describes the charactera of the absorption spectra 
of the phloroglucides of methyl- and hydroxymethylfuraldehydc. 

Experiments on the hj'drolysis of crudrf wood cellulose are 
recorded by G. Meunier.*** 

The utilisation of waste ligneous material is a . matter of some 
importance ; the remarks of C. S. Miner, J. P. Triokey, and H. J. 
Brownlee*** on the production and uses of furfuraldehyde will 
therefore bo of interest. 


Wood Pulp. 

An examination of the mechanism of the sulphite process has 
been made by R. N. Miller and W. H. Swansov,**® who give details 
of numerous experimental cooks and make recommendations 
concerning the control of sulphite digestion. Determinations of 
the lignin contents of pulps during treatment throw some light on 
the rate of the removal of lignin from the material. The effMt 
of the physical condition and nature of the wood employed, on the 
quality and characteristics of sulphite pulp, is discussed by B. T. 
Lanrabee.*** 

«»« Monainh., 1922, 48, 21. 

' **' J. Om. Physiol.. 1921, 3, 795. 

>82 Biochem. Ji. 1921,16, 406. 

•*> J. CoU. Agric. Hokkaido Imp. Vniv., 1921,10, 52. 

>88 Comptes rend., 1921,174, 468 ; J., 1922, 212^ 

'»» OKem. mid Met. Eng., 1922, 87, 2^, 362. 

>88 Paper, 1922, Apr. 19, 96. 

7*’ im., 1921, Nov. 2,16. 
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In continuation of his earjier observations on the subject,**' E, 
Sieber*" deals wit|j^ the analytical examination of sulphite^iquors, 
havmg previously investigated iS^e occurrence of thiosulphates and 
polythionates in these reagents.*™ The presence of thiosulphates 
in sulphite liquors prepared by the use of gases obtained by the 
complete combustion of sulphur or jiyrites, is ascribed to the 
reaction oi traces of sublimed sulphur carried over in the gas 
stream, polythionates being formed by subsequent reaction of 
thiosiulphates with excess of sulphur dioxide ; ‘thio-compounds of 
both types may, however, be formed by the action of volatile 
arsenic and selenium derivatives. Methods for their estimation 
are i)roposed. A scheme for the analysis of rcolaimefl sulphite 
acid is suggested by G. P. Genberg.*“ W. T. Smith antf R. B. 
Parkhurst*"* have examined the solubility of sulphu^ dioxide in 
suspensions of calcium and magnc.sium hydroxides. According to 
M. Neilson,*™ jack pine sulphite pulp, suitable for use in newsprint 
jpaper manufacture, can be obtained by an acid digestion, details 
of which are given. E. Sutermeister*''* deals with the pulping of 
decayed and stained wood. , 

The reddening of sulphite jmlp is attributed to the. presence of 
chromogenic lignin degradation products, which may be chemically 
fixed on the cellulose, or retained after the manner of dyestuffs. 
K. H(!u.s(pr and S. Samuelson*** find that whereas these objectionable 
impurities require a comparatively severe bleaching treatment 
for their comxdetc removal, they may be destroyed by weak acid 
solutions of potassium persulphate. 

K. J. Blair and E. Parke-Cameron*"* state that mochanica! wood 
pulp may„be stored in clean water for a considerable ijcriod of time 
without apprccirJdo deterioration. Cold storage is found to be 
even more effective. 

The sulphate process does not appear to have received a very 
considerable amount of attention though pulping trials of several 
new materials have been recorded and methods for the deodorisation 
of gases evolved during sulphate treatment have been discussed and 
patented. In this latter connexion, attention may be directed to the 
remarks of B.N. Segerfelt,**’G. F. Enderlein,***and C. G.Schwalbe.*** 

*** Ann. Septs., 1921, 6, 146. 

Zellstoffu. Papier, 1922, 8, 199 ; J., 1922, 893a. 

Ibid., 1922, 2, 61, 106 ; J., 1922, 499a. * 

J.'Amer. C'Aem. Soc., 1922, 44,1918 ; J., 1922, 896a. 

*•* Maper, 1922, Apr. 19, 122 ; J., 1922, 584a. 

*** Pulp and Paper Mag., 1922, 20, 61 ; J., 1922, 247a. 

*“ Ibid'., 1022, 20, 613 ; J., 1922, 684a. 

*“* PapUrJabr., 1922, 20, 1249, 1285, 1321 ; J., 1922, 893a. 

Pulp and Piper Mag., 1922, 20, 64 ; J., 1922, 247a. 

=•■ Ibid., 1921, 19, 1281; J., 1922, 138a. 

*•• Paper, 1921, Nov. 23, 9 j J., 1922, 95a. 

”• Zelistgffu. Papier, 19J2, 2. 175 ; J., 1922, 746a. 
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E. Heusor and J. Haugerod,’"'’ in t^c course of an investigation 
of the cnemical characters and pulping qualities of Typfia domin- 
gensis, a South ^tnerican swamp^Vush, have determined the best 
conditions for digestion, whereby a pulp suitable, after bleaching, 
for the manufacture of cream or yellowish papers of medium quality 
may be obtained. According to G. <1. Eowlor and B. Bannorjee,®”* 
sugar cane refuse (megiusi') may be converted into pulp suitable 
for wrppping jiapers, boards, etc., after preliminary treatment 
to remove sugars ijnd non-ccllulosic materials present. 

Methods for the chemical determination of the degree of digestion 
of pulps, and the quantitative expression of their bleaching qualities, 
are of interest. R. Sicber, who has previously proposed measure¬ 
ment of till) digestion of pulps by determination of the amount of 
chlorine absorbed by samjiles from a standard solution of bleaching 
powder,“'“ finds the results obtained by this tost to be influenced 
by the temperature and alkalinity of the bleaching liquor, necessi¬ 
tating modification of the method of procedurc.“““ 

In a subsequent communication he has examined the chlorine 
consumption values of sulphite jiulps, estimated by this method, 
and the percentage of lignin present as determined by the Will- 
stiitter process.““^ The chlorine consnmption value of a pulp is 
stated to be approximately proportional to tjjie quantity of bleaching 
powder required for its treatment in bleaching. H. Roschier*"* 
proposes to make use of the reduction of potassium permanganate 
solution by pulps, under standard conditions, as a moans for deter¬ 
mining their degrees of digestion, while A. Tingle ““ suggests a 
mothorl for obtaining the amount of bromine absorbetl, this figure 
being convertible to a chlorine figure and serving a's a measure of 
the bleaching qualities of pulps. i 

It is claimed that by bleaching pulp, first with a bleach liquor 
acidified by means of carbon dioxide to the extent of a two-thirds 
bleach, followed by final treatment with an ordinary alkaline 
bleach solution, under suitable conditions, a degree of whiteness 
superior to that produced by the usual process, and with a lower 
consumption of chlorine, may bo obtained.^"’ 

Numerous papers dealing with the determination of resistant 
cellulose in pulps have appeared. The examination of pulps for 
viscose manufacture, with reference to discrepancies arising in 
carrying out a-cellulose determinations, has been dealt with by 

Papierfabr., 1922, 80. 253 ; J., 1922, 288a. 

***' J. Indian Inst. ,S'ci., 1921, 4, 241 ; J., 1922, 227a. 

Ann. Repts., 1921, 6, 140. 

ZeSstoffu'. Papier, 1921,1, 181 ; J., 1922, 540a. 

im., 1922, 8, 27 ; J., 1922, 409a. 
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P. Waijntig,®®* who proposes a modification of the process.’** 
C. Gr. Schwalbe and H. Wenzl,”* employ a solution of barium 
hydroxide in oxfttnining the jesistant cellulose content sof pulps, 
and suggest a “ baryta resistanse ” value in placS of the a-oeUulose 
value. 

* Comparative examinations of wood and cotton cellulose have 
been recorded by S. A. Mahood and D. E. Cable,who make 
obmii vations concerning the most suitable method of preparartion 
fftr <«te,rification puri)oses. L. E. Wise and C. Russell^*’ regard 
cotton and wood cellulose as being constitutionally identical. 


lEa.>f/e Liquor. 

Of the, relatively few communications dealing with the characters 
and utilisation of sulphite-cellulose waste liquors, that (*f E. Konig’^’ 
is one of the most interesting. Experiments are described in 
whicii the. lignin present in these lyes was sulphonated by blowing 
the concentrated liquor into sulphuric acid, and the barium salt 
^.)f lignoMulj)honic aidd, pn^pared. The chemical and physico- 
eliemi(!al characters of this substance, whi^ is stated to have 
the com})osition CjjHmOjjSjBa, have been examined, observations 
being made on the properties of lignosulphonic acid, and on the 
nature of its oxidation. It Ls proposed to employ the barium salt 
in thc! prejtaration of the po.sitive plates of seeondary cells, the 
facts that it is readily ionised in solution and does not yield per¬ 
manent products on oxidation being extremely advantageous. 
I'he ahhihyde content of sulphite waste liquor spirit has formed the 
subject of an examination by E. Houser, K. Schwarz and H.Magnus.”* 
The firstdracth.fns in the rectification of the alcohol are stated to 
contain acetaldehyde to the extent of 10-11%, or even more. 
Reference Ls made to the occurrence of aldehyde in a free or poly- 
inerLsed form, and to the iodomctric methods employed for its 
estimation. 

Extensive observations on the combustion of sulphite waste 
liquors are recorded by E. Wirth,”* who states that the average 
calorific value of the dry substance present, allowing for 10% of 
ash, may be taken as 4400 calories. He gives details for calculating 
the net calorific value of liquors for any concentration, and deals 
with the practical methods for the neutralisation of acidity find 
• 

Zellslo/f a. Papier, 1922, 2, 12 ; J., 1922, 408a. 
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J. Ind. Erig. Chem., 1922, 14, 727 ; J., 1922, 664a. 
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concentration. By means of suitable plant it is possible to‘ employ 
sulphite ly(« for economical power production. 

The pahuit liternture contains tht usual types of references to 
the evaporation and concentration of these effluents, to methods 
for utilising them in the jiroiluction of fuels, adhesives, and textile, 
finishing agents. R. .1. jA'iffler’'® claims their use, in conjunction 
with proteins in the prejiaration of threads, films, and, plasties, 
giving d«tail.s of th(! manufacture of a patent leather varnish. . 

The addition of sulphite-cellulose waste liquors and the like to 
alkaline baths, to minimise degradation of animal fibres, has been 
roferml to in an earlier si^etion. A patent taken out by P. (loldherg, 
P. Onnortz, anil A. Peters’” in this connexion has been assigned to 
the Akt.-Ges. f. Anilin-Pabrikation, who have reci-ntly introduced 
a new protective agent under the name of “ Protectol.” 

Pai'bk. 

A method for the continuous d^estion of rags is protected by 

V. Bernot and P. R. Fournier.”* J. E. Aitken”* recommends a 
fractional digestion process for the economical preparation of esparto 
pulp, giving details of the treatment. This process, patented by 

W. Raitt,®" has been subjected to further mi^ification.”' 

According to T. E. Blasweiler,’” rye straw digested by the 

Steffen method is suitable for )>aper making. 

C. Uhlemann“ states that bulrushes and reeds are being utilised 
in Saxony for millboard maniifiu-turo ; A. T. Masterman*’* patents 
a treatment of waste wattle back and other tanyard refuse for this 
purpose. Among the various fibrous materials proposed for use 
in the making of paper and allied products, peat vgain appoirs. 

E. W. L. Shark”* deals with the significance of the various factors 
obtaining in the beating of pulp, and emphasises the need for a 
thorough control of the. process, fl e reviews the methods proposed 
for measuring the degree of beating of pulps, discussing the results 
obtained during examinations of pulps prepared using various 
types of beating tackle, and describes a convenient typo of instru¬ 
ment designed for the purpose.”® It is known as a “ stuff-spindle ” 
and consists of a hydrometcr-like appliance with an open stem and a 

G.P. 348, 832 ; J., 1922, 665 a . 

U.S.P. l,419,49f'; J., 1922, 548a. 

*•• K.l*. 178,9112 ; J., 1922, !)42a. 
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gauze. Wase of stanrlard ditnensions. T)n being placed in a cylinder 
of diluted pulp suspension, it sinks, due to the passagS of water 
througli the sieve-like base, 1#>o rate of sinking.depending on the 
fineness of the pulp. Details ot this instrument, aiwl of a modified 
.form, an; given, along with an account of the methods of preparing 
the jmlp sus])ensions and carrying out tlu^ test. 

In a later article,he discusses the eff(^ct of the type of digestion 
t^'catinent era]iloyed, on the colour and other charactei* of jute 
ha'f'stufi prej)arod from bagging, special attention having been 
paid to the eff<>ct of the changes consequent on storage in the 
drainers, on the beating proix-rties of the pulp. Half-stuff prtyaied 
by lime digf^stion does not a])pear to have its beating properties 
ailccled by storage, hut on the other hand, ])rolonge(l storage of 
material, well digested with caustic- soda, or with caijstic soda and 
sodium sulphide, results in the half stuff working better in the 
heater, tlu' maxiimirn beneficial alteration being effected in from 
two to three weeks. It has been noted that storage of the fully- 
Ix ateii jralps in the stuff chest, in presence of excess of water, also 
/esults in a softening.” ^ 

An exhaustive treatment of the colloid chemistry of rosin sizing 
is given hy R. Sicber,''““ who deals with extensive experiments on 
the j)r('cipitating effect of metallic salts on various rosin sols, and 
with t he lixation of the sizing ingredients by different pulps. The 
sizing proce.ss is stated to involve both chemical and electro-colloidal 
])henomcna. T. K. Blasweiler“” has contributed a series of articles 
on the use- of sodium silicate in pulp sizing, giving details of the 
ju'ccautions to be observed in applying it along with rosin, and the 
v arious adv'antagcs to be gained from its use in Conjunction with 
numerouitsizing'agents. G. Muth"“ claims the use of coumarone- 
and indene-resins in pulp sizing. Rubber latex, employed 
along with suitable, coagulants, is stated to be an advantageous 
addition to the pulp during beating. It is claimed that it accelerates 
hydration, and that’ j)aper j)roduced from the'stock has improved 
strength. Its possible use has been reviewed by F. Kaye.'"" 

W. 0. Holmes’® deals with the dyeing of stock in the hollander. 
Direct cotton dyestuffs are stated to be particularly suitable for 
the production of dark shades, if properly applied. 

Communications and patents dealing with the actual manufac¬ 
ture, and with improvements in the production of paper, are few 

f • 
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in number; on the other hfad. new agents have been 

for the'cc/ating of papers and for the waterproofing and stifiemng 

of articles'pn'i)arc;in therefrom. o 

Among these arc to be found preparations of humm acid obtamed 
from peat,»““ condensation products of formaldehyde with urea or, 
its derivatives,and various protein materials hardened by treat¬ 
ment with “ methylolformamide.”»“' ■ , 

S.' C. Wiatnagar”' has investigated the waterproofing effect ot 
various insoluble metallic soaps on articles of paper or paper pulp, 
and makes observations on the relative efficiencies of those reagente. 

.Bentonite, a highly colloidal clay, which has been proposed for 
use in various connexions in textile and paper technology, now 
finds further application as an agent for the removal of printing ink 

from waste paper.““’ . , v . i 

In connexion with the testing of papers, attention may bo directed 

to a number of communications of interest. 

The method proposed by H. F. Coward and G. M. Wigley for 
the determination of acidity or alkalinity in cotton, might con¬ 
ceivably be applied in examinations of paper. H. Krull ana a. 

' Mandelkow»» state 'that the phloroglucinol absorption process 
devised by Cross, Bevan, and Briggs for the estimation of mechamcal 
wood pulp, is eminently suitable for the dcteimination of mechani¬ 
cal pulp in “news,” and simUar printing ^papers, providing a 
modified form of calculation be adopted. . .n 

An ingenious device (termed the “ piezo-micromcter ) for 
determining the thickness of a sheet of paper submitted ^ 
known pressure, is-described by J. fetrachan.“« L. R. Ingerso 1 
gives details of his polarisation glarimeter, which enables the gloss 
of calendered papers to be accurately measured af.,d starxiardised. 

L Hbtolohdo. (i.P. 303,324, 305,006-30.5,010, 307,098; J., 1922, 704a. 
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BLEACHING, DYEING, PllINTING, AND 
FINISHING. 

By W. Hakeison, M.So., F.l.G. 

Introduction. 

With regard to the application of science in the textile industry. 
It. S. Willows' discusses the place of the physicist a»id shows that 
itiost of the problems met with in the textile industry are physical 
rather than chemical. As a matter of fact a chemist without 
knowledge of physics would be of little value in the textile industry. 
The. textile chemists arc men who have made a special study of 
’textile problems and to do this they have Wound it necessary to* 
acquire knowledge of chemistry, physics, and mechanics, and 
sometimes higher mathematics. 

Hitherto there has been no means of classifying these men who 
have not found it necessary to learn sufficient chemistry to qualify 
them as chemists or sufficient physics to qualify them as physicists ; 
luwcrtheless, their value in industry is greater than that of the 
pure chemist dr physicist. The Textile Institute has commenced 
a scheme for the granting of Fellowships and Associateships in 
Textile ^’echnology. The quahfications for admission to Associate- 
ship include a general knowledge of textile processes such as is 
given in a thi'ee years’ course at some of our technical colleges, 
and two years’ actual experience in the textile industry. The 
Fellowship is intended for those men who, by direct personal effort, 
have advanced the progress of science in the textile industry, and 
one of the qualifications is that they shall have spent five years in 
the industry, that being regarded as the minimum period in which 
a man, whether scientifically trained or not, can acquire a good 
knowledge of textile technology. It is hoped by this scheme to 
pick out those men specially qualified to undertake textile research 
with s#me hopes of success. 

Wool Scouring. 

An interesting piece of work is described by A. M. King,® on the 
effect of salts tfn the viscosity of soap solutions. The addition of 
sodium chloride to *a N /2 solution of sodium palmitate increases 

* J. Text. Inet., 1921,18, 465. 

V., 1922. 147t. * 
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the viscosity, the effect continuing up' to N /2 NaCl, but larger 
quantities'of sodium chloride produce a decrease'in viscosity. A 
similar effect was'observed with potassium oleate and potassium 
chloride, it is interesting to compare these results with the obser¬ 
vations of Shorter and EUingwortli’ on the drop number of soap' 
solutions. 

In'lhe scouring of wool with soap solutions it has been ]>roved by 
analytical methods, ip a communication from the British Besepreli 
Association for the Woollen and Worsted industries,* that the wool 
removes more of the alkali than of the fat, hence the scouring liquor 
tends* to accumulate free fatty acid. This has been known for a 
long time; by practical men, who have overcome the effect by adding 
sodium carbonate. Free caustic soda is much more effective when 
used in suitable quantities, and has been Kucce8.sfully tried on the 
large scale by the writer. The al)sence of chemists in works where 
scouring of wool is carried out renders such a method of little 
commercial vahn*. The results of the above-mentioned investiga¬ 
tions point to the conclusion that the method used by the practical 
'men, whatever its origin, is on the whole, .scientifically sound. ' 

The paper cited appears to depart from the custom of scientific 
organisations, in so far that the authors’ names are not given. In 
earlier communications from this Research A^oiation, the authors’ 
names appeared in the customary maimer. Is is pleasing to know 
that the other Research Associations are followipg the, custom. 

J. Schofield* gives some practical points on the scouring of wool, 
particularly that (containing free fatty acid, presumably added in 
the processes of prejiaring and spinning. 

The process of scouring such wool is termed the sapopification 
scour by the author. Other scouring processes are als(, dealt with. 

A process of degreasing wool by means of trichloro-ethylene forms 
the subject of a patent by T. A. Coghlan.® 


Cotton Bleaching. 

The effect of scouring and bleaching on the strength of cotton 
fabrics forms the subject of a paper by J. Huebner.’ The results 
apply to the fabric on which the work was done, as the effects arc 
necessarily dependenl^on the nature and construction of the fabrics, 
as well as of the yarns from which* they are made. < 

The bleaching of (iotton by means of hypochlorites at elfvated 
temperatures, has been found by P. Heermann and H. Frqderking* 

‘Proc. Roy. Noc.-, 1916, A92, 2,'i2. 
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to produce pronounced tehdering. On the other hand, M. Frei- 
bcrgcr' contends that with strengths up to \ gram of chlorine 
])er litre, bleach liquors may bc^icatcd to 40° C. \^ith perfect safety. 
At the shorter time necessary to complete the bleaching under these 
‘(tonditions, the amount of oxycellulose prmluccd is said to be leas 
than in the longisr cold-process. 

It. L. Taylor'" discusses the comparative bleaching action of 
elihq'inc and hy])ochlorous acid. I’rocesses of bleaching cotton by 
means of j)cro.\ides arc described by W. Fraucke,'^ and by L. 
Kollmaim."' A sunnnary of recent innovations in bleaching is 
given by Oelkor.'" " 

E. ltisten])ait''* describtxl investigations on a now process of 
bleaching patented by Zellstoll-fabrik Waldhof, in which cotton is 
subjected to the action of acid bleaeshing solutions’ followed by 
alkaline bleaching liquors. The results are said to be superior 
to ttiose obtained by using the alkaline liquors first. Solutions 
containing 1 gram of chlorine per litre giv^e by this method a white- 
rie.ss equal to that obtained uith 4 grams of chlorine per litre in 
•the onlinary manner, the strength of the fabrics being greater by 
the new method. 


Meeceeising. 

H. Lowe, the inventor of the present-day procass of mercerising 
under temsion, points out in a recent paper'® the importance of 
ade()uatc twist and an equal distribution of fibres throughout yarns 
for mercerising. He shows that the aetual diameter of a mercerised 
thread ia, in general, less than that of the same yarn before mercer¬ 
ising, the effect'ocing due to the compression produced on the inner 
laj'crs by the tendency towards straightening of the fibres during 
the period under tension. The effect of mercerising on the dyeing 
])roj)erties of cotton,has been discussial by J. Pokorny,'" who says 
that basic properties are imparted, the effect being greater if 
Koechlin’s alkaline chrome mordant is used with sufficient alkali 
to cause mercerisatioii. 

Xumerous experiments have recently been made by T. Barratt 
and J. W. Lewis'’ on the heat developed by the action of caustic 
soda on cotton. They find that the amount of heat developed 

' THUilhcr., 1921, 8, 428. 
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increases^ with the concentration of the caustic soda used. The 
curve showing the heat produced ’vith different^concentrations of 
caustic soda is similar in character-to curves obtained by previous 
authors for the absorption of caustic soda at different concentrations. 
No explanation of the heat development is put forward. R. S.' 
Willows, T. Barratt, an<l F. H. Parker’* describe some interesting 
expiriments on the merccrisation of single cotton fibres. They 
find that under a given tension of .TO rag. ])er single fibre, cottdn 
begins to shrink when the caustic soda lies between 20° and 25° Tw'. 
(sp. gr. M—1-125), the maximum slirinkage being attained at 
auort 30° Tw. (sp. gr. 1-15). At a temperature of 0° C. the maxi¬ 
mum is attained at a lower concentration, 25° Tw. 

The effect of kier boiling, scouring, extraction with solvents, 
and of mert3ri.sation under tension, is described. These experi¬ 
ments show quite clearly that untreated fibres shrink more than 
fibres which have been boiled or mercerised, and confirm the 
experiments of the writer’* on the internal stresses in cotton fibres. 
It is hkely from these last-mentioned experiments that the con¬ 
ditions of growth or ripeness of the cotton fibres will have a con¬ 
siderable influence on the amount of shrinkage. Barratt and Lewis 
were unable to find evidence of the differed behaviour of the 
cuticle and internal parts of the fibre. They mention that ammoni- 
acal copper solution has a greater dissolving action on cotton 
containing canstic soda of mercerising strength than on cotton not 
containing this substance, although previously treated with it. 
This is ■H'cll known, and has been made use of in industry for the 
production of cellulose solutions for artificial sUk spinning. 

R. S. Willows and A. C. Alexander** have made d series of experi¬ 
ments on the change in sectional area and in volume of cotton 
fibres on mercerising. They find two maxima, one at 25° Tw. 
and a higher one at about 45° Tw., at which stage the sectional 
area is increased by 280% and the volume by'200%. On washing 
the area becomes 210% and the volume 200% greater than in 
untreated fibres. 

When short lengths of cotton fibres are treated with 30° Tw.< 
caustic soda the inner parts of the fibres bulge out at the ends over 
the cuticle. The authors mention that the force required to move 
a substance like cotton along a narrow bore tube of the diameter 
of the cotton fibre must be enoi-mous and the cuticle fnust be 
extraordinarily strong. It does not necessarily follow that the 
bulging is caused by great pressure of the cuticular layers on the 
Mterior; the freedom to swell of the cellulose at the cut ends of th( 
fili' J. i* quite sufficient to account for the result. It is clear 
■¥E.P 
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however, that the inner parts have greater swelling power than the 
externali layer, which is most probably composed of cellulose of 
more compact form ; this is a very important observation. .'A 
similar condition was found by the writer^' to exist with starch 
granules. 

The bulging was found by Willows and Alexander to be most 
pronounced between 30° and 40° Tw., but not very distinct above 
4.')° Tw., although at this stage the maximum increase in sectional 
area was observed. The reason suggested is that the cuticle 
becomes moie extensible at the higher concentrations of caustic 
soda, thus diminishing the difference in swelhng power of the 
internal and external layers. 

It is stated that fibres wdiich have been tendered in any way, 
do not show this bulging of the inner jiarts over the ends of the 
cutieular layer. 

The tw’o papers above mentioned form a valuable addition to 
the literature on mercerisation. To find a full sciontilie explanation 
(>} mercerisation will require very much more work of this kind. 
A few interesting conclusions may be drawn by correlating the two 
papers. In the first paper the maximum shrinkage was noticed 
at 30 ’ Tw., while in the second paper the maximum increase in 
sectional area was found at 4.5° Tw., but at this stage no bulging 
of the inner substance over the outer layers w’as observed. This 
bulging was, however, found to be greatest between 30° and 40° Tw., 
that is to say, roughly about the same concentration as produced 
maximum slminkage. As the shrinkage takes place against a 
load it may be regarded .as a tension. Thus the maximum tension 
is produced whenThe cuticle offers greatest resistance to the swelling 
forces. 

The writer has attempted on several occasions to calculate the 
theoretical tension produced by internal forces acting at right angles 
to the inner surface of a hollow tube. Such a calculation cannot, 
however, be made without making assumptions regarding the 
physical properties of the substance of the tube, and iii the case 
of cotton there are no means of measuring these properties, which 
appear to vary considerably. In the case of most substances these 
forces would tend to increase the diameter and shorten the length 
of the tube. 

The tAision required to bring back tlje cotton fibres to their 
originaUdiameter must increase with increase in the area of the 
swollen colloid; hence it would be found that this tension would 
he a maximum at about 45° Tw., which is the concentration most 
useful for mercerising cotton yams and fabrics. The question of 
internal stresses in cotton fibres is strongly brought to the front 
by the two papers referred to. 

“•J. Soc. Dueraaniinnl. 
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W. Marshall^ describes experimeilts on the merocrisation of 
ramie and finds that an improvem**nt in lustre fs produced, as well 
as an increase in''strength. Rainit lias been mercerised on previous 
occasions, and samples were shown at an Exhibition arranged by 
the Textili' Institute in 1!>20. Tlie amount of ramie used for 
textiles in this country is not suflicient to promise any immediate 
commercial development in ramie lusired by mercerisation or by 
other ineans. 


(loTTON Dyeino. 

Eew mordants for the dyeing of basic colours on cotton arc 
dcscrilMd by E. Bayer u. Co.“'' These consist of jilienolic derivatives 
containing suljilmr, one exam])lc being the product obtained by 
boiling phenol with caustic soda and sulphur. 

H. Wagner-' states that katanol is a suijthur-eontaining mordant 
for basic colours, whil<‘ tamal (a formaldehyde compound of a 
najihthalenesuliihonic acid) has also been found useful for this 
puqiosc. 

In the dyeing of direct cotton colours R. Auerhach-'’ finds an 
optimum concentration of salt for increasing the dyeing with direct 
colours. The same observation was madc^n 1912 by the writer,'"' 
who also found that by the arldition of protective colloids this 
optimum concentration was raised considerably. 

R. Haller and 11. Russina” made exiierimerits on the dialysis 
of direct cotton colours, with and without the aelilition of salts. 
They found that in presence of salt more dye passed through the 
dialyser than in its absence. IVom this observation they conclude 
that salt plays the part of a protective colloid. * The authors are 
evidently unfamiliar with Rayltss's work on Congo Rod, or with 
Donnan’s theory of membraiK! equilibria. The effects described 
by Haller and Russina are most probably due to the electrical 
action of the dialysing membrane. 

In this connexion H. Masters'"' finds that when purified cotton is, 
extracted with a neutral salt solution the extract is acid. This 
observation was first made, in 1912 by the writer,''* who applied 
it in the explanation of the dyeing of cotton with direct cotton 
and other colours. 

,M. Battegay and d. Claudin'"' bring forward experimental evidence 
in support of the idea that in val dyeing, in addition to tW simple 
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deposition of the dye in thfe interstices of the fibre, the»e exist 
other forces eithei* chemical or» adsorptive, 

,1. Pokorny^" gives some intiirtisting notes on Wic dyeing pro¬ 
perties of cotton mordanted with an alkaline chrome mordant. 
'P*vo methods of preparing the mordant are given, tlie most 
economical being th(' following : 1000 g. of chrome alum is 
dissolved in it litres of hot water and e,ooled to 10" (k This^is 
poilre<l slowly and with rapid stirring ints) 2| litres of causfic soda 
of 72' Tw., eooled to 10° 0, The alkaline mordant obtained has a 
s])i'eiiic gravity of about l-Ki (.■f2"Tw.). (lotton is treated with 
tins mordant, allowed to stand several hours, and washed \fitff 
cold water. , 

fiotton mordanted in this way has an increaseil absorptive 
cii]iaeity for the ordinary mordants, for many acid eohftirs such as 
Alizarine Saphirol, Eriochrome Azural, etc., for diazo and tetrazo 
derivatives of amines and for phenolic compounds, such as salicylic 
ae.id, ehromotropic acid, etc. 

Eor the jirwlmdion of effect threads in cotton dyeing, L. (lassella 
u.*(Io.“' convert the cotton into benzoate by means of alkali and a 
solution of benzoyl chloride in benzene. The same result is obtained 
by jiartial conversion into cellulose acetate.*^ 

Similar effects are said to be produced by the use of naphthalene- 
sul])honic acids, benzidinesulphonie acids, and suljihonated veget¬ 
able oils by precipitating with a salt of tin.““ 


Wool and Silk Eyeing. 


Interest fag not.);s on the dyeing of chrome mordanted wool are 
given by A. Ganswindt.'’’ Apparently the best effects are obtained 
when the mordanting metal exists both in an oxidised and a 
reduced state. 

E.xperiments on tlft'. mordanting of wool with chromium are 
described by A. B. Craven.’® Advantages are said to be obtained 
by after-treating the mordanted wool with soda ash prior to dyeing. 

A long and interesting account of the development of processes 
for dyeing wool in fast colours is given by B. Wuth.’® Developments 
are described in the alizarin group, the gallocyanine series and the 
o-hydroxy- and o amino-azo dyestuffs, which h^ve the property of 
combininjt with metallic substances. Mention is made of the 
rdetachriune. Monochrome, Eriochrome, and Chromosol methods 


“ J. S 0 (t nyers and Col., 1922, 38, 248 ; J., 1922, 894a. 
” (i.P. 345,883 ; J., 1922, 249a. 

“ G.P. 347,130 ;• J., 1922, 249a. 

” O.P. 340,454 ; J. Driers and Col., 1922, 38, 21. 

Texlilber., 192^, 3, 151 ; 19!?i, 41U. 

“ J. Sue. Dyers and Col., 1922, 38, 108 ; J., 1922, 368a. 
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of dyciiig. Recent work on the indigo, thioindigo, and indanthrene 
series is also mgiitioned. ♦ 

J. 1. M. Jones“’ discusses the dyeing of the acid alizarin dyestuffs, 
and mentions many of the points given hy Wuth. The names of 
the British dyestuffs corresponding to those hitherto made on 
the Continent arc given. 

J. IJrandf'** describes a process for dyeing azo colours on wool, 
in which the wool h first boiled in a solution of a naphthol, naphthyl- 
amine, or aminonaphthol and subsequently coupled with a diazo- 
tised amino. 

A process of dyeing vat colours on wool is given hy L. Kollrnann.®* 
Wool is dyed dark blue hy throe immersions in a vat containing 

15 g. of 20% indigo paste, 5 g. of hydrosulphite, 5-15 g. of prepared 
chalk or tlio cquivahmt of zinc oxide, per litre at 75” C. Tn another 
method the wool, 10 parts, is dyed for ^-1 hour at 75°-]00°C. 
with) 3 parts of 20% indigo pa.ste, 10 parts of hydrosulphite, and 

16 phrts of prepared chalk in 1000 parts of water. Hydron Blue 
is dycfi in a similar manner, but zinc oxide canni't he used. 

For protecting wool and silk against the aedion of alkali in the 
dyeing of vat colours, sulphitc-celluloffe liquor is claimed by Akt.- 
Gcs. f. Anilinfabrikation.^" ^ 

The use of Protcctol, which is probably the same as the above, 
in the dyeing of wool and silk with vat colours, forms the subject 
of a paper by A. Edge.*' 

For the production of effect threads wool is treated with the 
soluble condensation products of phenols with aldehydes, the dyeing 
affinity being thereby reduced.*'* 

F. Miinz and R. Haynn** state that when w'ool is treated with 
acetic anhydride in the presence of a catalyst such as sulphuric 
acid its affinity for acid colours is destroyed. As an example, 
1 kg. of wool is treated with 1 litre of acetic anhydride, 4 litres of 
acetic acid, 140 g. of sulphuric acid, and 77 g. of dimcthylaniline 
for 1J hrs. at 57‘’-58° C. The treated wool is then mordanted, if 
desired, with chromium acetate and formic acid. 

Dvbiko or Cellulose Acetate Silk. 

W. E. Sanderson** describes the various processes used for the' 
dyeing of cellulos# acetate silk,, some of which were given in the 
last volume of these reports. 

•'V. jSoc. Dyers and Ool., 1922, 38, 201, 

‘muU. Soa Ind. Mulheyuae, 1921, 87, 337 ; J., 1922, 36U. 

‘Wextilber.. 1921, 2, 279 ; J. Text. Inst., 1922, 18, 10. 

"Ifc.P. 183,898 : J., 1922, 705a. 

•* J. Soc. Dyers and Col., 1922, 8^ 136 ; J., 1922, <97a. 

*> O.P. 347,197 ; J., 1925, 249a. 

•> Chem.-Zeit., 1922, 46, 945; J., 1922, 8^a. 

** J. Soc. Dyers-and Col., 1922, 38, 162. 
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Mentioa is made of a new method ef saponification, in which 
the cellulose acetate is soaked in a strong solution of common 
salt containing caubtic soda.*“ ,The British Cellujose and Chemical 
Manufacturing Co. and L. G. Richardson*® claim the use of borates, 
silicates, aluminatcs, or acetates as additions to the caustic soda 
used for saponification. 

Sanderson shows that the effect of magnesium or zinc chloride 
patented by Clavel as an assistant for dyeing basic colours, is due 
to h s^lting-out effect, sodium chloride being quite as good, but 
cheaper. vSeveral simple azo dyes are mentioned which have a 
distinct affinity for cellulose acetate, the affinity being increased by 
the iulrlition of a neutral salt. The absorption of the free baser or 
dyestuffs, such as Spirit Blue, from suspension in water is men¬ 
tioned. The production of a black by the oxidation of p-amino- 
diphenylaniine is referred to, but no details are given.'* 

The dyeing of cellulose acetate by the foam method forms the 
subjec-t of a patent by A. Clavel.*’ 

In a recent patent of W. Harrison and Burgess, Ledward and Co., ** 
processes are described for the dyeing of direct cotton colours, 
silphide colours, vat colours, and basic colours' on acetate silk. A 
direct colour such as Diamine Sky Blue, which has no affinity for 
cellulose, acetate under ordinary conditions, was found to be absorbed 
almost completely from a dyebath when convei'ted into a colloidal 
solution by means of a suitable precipitant, such as dianisidine 
in ])resenee of a protective colloid. As would be expected from 
the chemically unstable character of such colloidal complexes, the 
colour is entirely removed by alkaline liquids. When, however, 
a similar method is applied to vat colours which, after absorption 
by the siHj, arc oxidised by the air and become converted into 
stable colloidal form, fast dyeings are readily produced. 

B. Oavcl*® states that the dyeing of eellulose acetate is not, as 
hitherto generally supposed, merely a physical phenomenon of ad¬ 
sorption, but that dyeing is due to the presence in the dyestuff 
of chemically attive groupings, which enable the dye to combine 
chemically with the cellulose acetate. The following groups are 
claimed as active groups: hydroxyl, amino, imino, imide, nitro, 
nitroao, isonitroso, acidylamino, and azo groups. Carbonyl groups 
are said to be indifferent but sulphonic groups weaken or arrest 
the power of chemical combination. 

As exaenples of dyestuffs containing active groups the following 
are mentioned: Pyramidol Brown, with four hydroxyl groups; 
Chrome Violet and Alizarin, with two ; Magenta, ■with three amino 

** E.P. 160,980 ; J., 1921, 692a. 

“E.P. 175,486«176,034; J., 1922, 289a. 

*’ E.P. 176,635 ; J., 4921, 679a. 

*«E.P. 179,384', J., 1922, 643a. • 

*• E.P. 182,830; J., 1922, 666a. 
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groups; Rhodaniine, witti one ethy^a^lino and one di^thylamino 
group Gallocyanine, with one hydroxyl and ^one dimcthylamino 
group ; Indantfhirene, with two ^ 'imino groups, and Algol Rose, 
with one hydroxyl and one acidylaniino group. If this- theory 
W'ere true the protlueiion of dyestuffs suitable for cellulose acetate 
dyeing would he a comparatively siinple matter. 

While within certain limits it is quite possible that the dyeing 
may be governed to some extent by these so-ealh-d active groupings, 
it is by no nieans-iiertain that the dyeing of cellulose aitetate is a 
chemical phenomenon. The writer (toiLsiders that the proce.ss of 
.dyeing this fibre is entirely a solution phenomenon. If (llavel’s 
chemical theory were eorreet, the effect of these active groupings 
should' always be the same, and the ordinary chemical activity 
of the.se gnjupings should be inhibited by f heir chemical combination 
with the cellulose acetate. Neither of these (nnditions holds in 
practice, h’or example, ■ when comparing aminoazobenzene with 
its derivatives, containing hydroxyl or amino groups meta to the 
parent amino group, it is found that the aminoazobenzene is almost 
completely exhausted from the bath by cellulose acetate si'k, 
the dye containing the hydroxyl group comes next, and the dye 
containing a second amino group is least exhaustetl. As the colour¬ 
ing pow(!r of these compounds is not tly^ same, the absorption 
cannot be judged from the depth of colour producefl in the silk. 
The experiment clearly shows that the addition of the so-called 
active groups, hydroxyl and amino, reduces the affinity of the 
parent aminoazobenzene for the silk. The effect is due to increased 
solubility in water. 

In the case of simple amino compounds dyed on acetjite silk the 
free amino group is readily diazotised, showing «that the grouping 
cannot he; chemiisally combined with the silk. 

The observation of Sanderson that salts increase the absorption 
of both acid and basic colours is favourable to the opinion that the 
dyeing is a solution phenomenon, the salts merely reducing the 
solubility of the dyestuff in the water. 

The. strongest support to the solution theory is given by obser¬ 
vations on the dyeing of cellulose acetate with colours produced 
in the fibre by reactions which take place in organic solvents, but 
not in water. This work is not yet published. 

.Of more recent developments A. G. Green and K. H. Saunders^® 
describe a scries of dyestuffs under the name lonamines, which are 
.ghsorherl by cellulose acetate. These dyes belong to the same type 
as the soluble azo dyes patented by the Society of Chemical Indu^ry 
in Basle. “ All tliese dyes contain substituted amino groups, j 
in which the hydrogens are replaced by methyl* and by sulphonio,^ 

“ J. Soc: Diicm miA CoJ.^ I «23, 8K 10 ; J., 1923, 188a. 

“ E.P. 172,050-7 ; J., 1922, 51a. 
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giou))S, wspectively. SuclftfidyestufEs ‘are hydrolysed in dilute 
solution hy acids with fonn’ation of the corresponding aminoazo 
comjxniinls. The flyi'ing is the» due to the annr^)azo comjjounds. 
These w-inethylsulphoni(! acid derivatives have tPn^ advantage of 
great<‘i- solubility than the ])arent aniinoazo eom])ounds. Praeti- 
ea*ll\’ all simple aniinoazo comjiounds are absorbed by cellulose 
acu'i-ate silk, but this does not apply to the corresjionding M-methyl- 
suliihonk^ aei<ls, some of which have no aflinity whatever Jor ttie 
silk* A feiv <lyes of this type were made and used by the writer 
inili‘|iendenlly of (Jr<‘en and Saundiu's, but as they were alisorlnxi 
less iiadily than tlu' eorresponding aniinoazo compounds tlig 
work i\as not continued. (Ireen and Saunders have, howov'er, 
iniide a huge number of these compounds, from which they have 
iiKuh' a seleelion for bulk manufacture, under the names lonaraine 
A, B, (1, (4A, H and h. By using these dyes in eonjufiction with 
onhnai'v diri'ct cotton colours, both cotton and aci'tate silk can be 
dyed rn one bath either the same or different colours. 

Printing. 

,Speeial effects are produced in printing by crumpling fabrics into 
an irregular perforated cylinder which is then cfosed and immersed 
in a dye bath. Irregular markings are produced by the penetration 
of the dve through the holes in the (cylinder. Multicoloured effects 
are obtaineil by rejieating the operation with other dyes.“ 

Pv. S Willows. F. T. Pollilt. and T. Leach'’-'' produce effects by 
embossing with hot rollers fabrics containing 7-15% of moisture, 
and then dyeing, mercerising, or parchmentising the embossed 
fabrics. The novelty apparently lies in the combination of the 
two tu-atments, as the amount of moisture specified is within the 
range used'in p"i.ctice for the ordinary embo.ssing process. 

II Haller and F. Kurzweil''* give (juantitative figures for the 
aino\nit of alumina, lime. Alizarin, and Turkey-red oil fixed during 
steaming of a fabric printed with a jiaste of given composition. 

H. Suiuh-r-'’-'' claims an improvement in the chlorate-pruasiate 
iliseharge process of jirinting by the use, of beiric acid in place of the 
greater part of the citric acid usually used. 

•f. Pokorny’* states that Leucotrope 0 is a valuable assistant for 
the discharge printing of basic colours on a tannin-antimony 
inordanf. by means of Hydrosulphite NF. 

Sunder” makes use of sodium tungstate tfor the fixation pf 
baVic cohTurs by printing of reserve pastes under Aniline Black. 
• 

“ Calico Printers’ Assoc., F. O. Ashmore, and F. Cochrane, E.P. 172,193; 

J- 1«22, r>s>Z 

“E.P. 171,802 ; J., 1922, ,55a. 

TexIiOier., 1922, 3, 21 ; J., 1922, 139a. 

■' Hull. Soc. M Mutnouae, 1921, 87, 343 ; J., 1922, 139a. 

Ihid.. 1921, 87, .572 ; ./., 1922, toOA. 
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Maroled eSects are produced by the uae of dyestuffs iiysoluble in 
water, Jjut soluble in an oil, which are dissolved or emulsified in 
oil, and applied to the surface pf water. DLferent colours are 
intermingled by arawing a comb over the surface of the water. 
The textiles are brought into contact with the coloured surface and 
absorb the colours thcrcfroni.''* ' 

Finishing and Proofing. 

W. P. Dreaper''* claims the use of metallic tungstates for fire¬ 
proofing of artificial silk filaments before conversion into- staple 
fibre. Transparent effects are produced on cotton by treatment 
with sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1-515-I'5;i6, washing, and drying 
under great tension, repeating the oj)eration with stronger acid 
(sp. f(r. ]-r>Cr)-l-r>97) and finally mercerising.®'' 

Bayer u, Co.®* waterjiroof fabrics l>y treating them with a solution 
of a fatty acid derivative of cellulose, followed hy treatment with a 
solution containing a salt of aluminium decomposed by heating. 
A suitable cellulose derivative is that obtained by treatment of 
cellulose with caustic s<Kla and chloroacetic acid. 

H. Pomcranz*® gives qualitative tests for dextrin suitable for 
cloth dressing. 

N. J. Planowsky®® describes a sfries of experiments on the 
colloidal properties of the assistants uj^ed in finishing fabrics. 
The Tate electrolytic waterproofing process is describetl by H. J. M. 
Creighton.®* 

The ('ffect of fireproofing agents on the durability of cotton 
fabrics forms the subject of an article by R. L. Sibley,*® A useful 
article on the preparation of cloth for finishing is given by S. H. 
Higgins and A. Hodge.®® A. Jackman®* describes the .methods of 
finishing fine woollen and worsted fabrics. Thi defects produced 
by finishing arc enumerated by E, Midgley.®* 

I'or protecting wool and fur against the action of moths Bayer 
u. Co.®® make use of silicofiuorio acid and other complex acids 
and their salts, which are precipitated by metallic compounds. 

In a later patent’® mention is made of silioofluoric acid, phospho; 
tungstic acid, titanium-hydrofluoric acid, and hydrofluoric acid, 

®‘ E.P. 156,flU ; J. 1922, 361a. 

®*E.P. 175,746 ; J. 1922, 289a. 

®»H. Forster, E.I’. 162,627 ; J., 1922, 291a. 

«> G.P. 347,014 J., 1922, 290a. 

•■* Monatsch. Textilind., 1922, 37, 14, 33 ; J., 1922, 4Ua. 

JSer. Polyt. Iwanowo Womifssemkt 1921, 4, 129 ; J., 1922, 749a. 

'< .T.'Frnnklm Inst, 1921, 192, 497 : J., 1921, 842a. 

*‘g. Ind.j:r<g. Ghem., 1921, 13, 676; J., 1921, 808a. 

*• J. Soc. Byers and Col, 1922, 38, 196. 

*’ im., 1922, 38, 173. 

t® im., 1922, 38, 180. 

'» G.P. 347,723 ; J., 1922, 64U.. '• 

G.P. 347,849 ; 192*2, 54U; d. E.P. 173,636 ; J., 1922, 138a 
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which are applied to wool rfrom a cold bath containing iissistants 
such aa salts, acids, or mordmts. The same wmpany’'* mention 
numerohs organic compounds w protecting wo^from moths. 

Sizing. 

Animal .size or casein used for sizing of yarns or the stiffening of 
fabrics is hardened by treatment with 2% of methylol forinanude, 


Testino. 

H. Alt” describes a series of tests on the effect of water and of 
the bacteria present in soil on the strength of various 'fabrics. 
Koehler and M. Marqueyrol” describe a inetluxl of (determining 
the eopiier member of cellulos(! in which precipitated copper carbon¬ 
ate is used. The cuprous oxide formed is determined by adding 
e.xcess of iron alum and titrating the ferrous sulphate formed with 
permanganate. 

, H. F. (ioward and G. M. Wigley” give a metljod for detecting and 
oetermiiiing acidity and alkalinity in cotton fabrics, particularly 
aero])lanc fabrics. With regard to tests for oxycellulose, E. Heuscr 
and F. Stiickigt’" state that on distillation with 12% hydrochloric 
acid oxycellulose gives carbon dioxide whereas hydrocellulose does 
not. Oxycellulose prepared by means of acid permanganate, 
as used by E. Knecht and F. P. Thompson, gave 1-04% COj, the 
maximum amount obtained being l-.32%. As a qualitative test 
for oxycellulose Tollcns’ /3-naphthoresorcinol test for glyouronio 
acid” is proposed. 

E Risteftpart !*nd P. Wieland"* discuss the effect of formaldehyde 
on the colour of dyed materials. B. Setlik”’ gives a list of the 
various tests applied in determining the general fastness of dyed 
materials. 

A method of testing the fastness of colours to light is described 
by the Atlas Electric Devices Co., Inc. *“ In view of the unreliability 
of tests made with the quartz mercury lamp there is need for a 
aati.sfactory method of testing. The results obtained by the 
Fade-Ometor are much nearer to those obtained with sunlight 
than tests made with the quartz mercury light. 

” G.P,S44,26B, 344,596-8 ; J., 1932, 289a. 

” K.P. 156,514 ; J., 1922, 367a. 

Timber., 1921, 2, 301 j J., 1922, 51a. 

” Mfm..P,nidrea, 1921, 18. 78 ; J., 1922, 32.3a. 

”■ .1. Text. InM., 1922, 18. 212 ; J., 1922, 497a. 

Cdluioee-Chen^, 1922, 8, 61 ; J., 1922, 583a. 

1908, 716. 

” TextiUier., 1922, 3. 397 ; J., 192C, 895a. 

” Chirn. el Ind., 1922, 8, 541 ; J.. 1922, 891a. 

“ J Soe. Dyers and Col., 4922, 88, 285. 
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ACIDS, ALKALIS, SALTS, ETC. 

By H. J. Bailey, O.B.E., F.I.C., 

Inspc/inr of Alkali, ek-. Works. 

As pointed out in list year’s Report, the heavy chemical industry 
was passing through a very severe strain of depression during the 
yl'/W! 1921, and the year now under review opened with this indus¬ 
trial depression almost at its worst; stocks of raw materials had 
fallen seriously in value, while stocks of finished products could 
not readily ,,bo disposed of. The early months of tho year were 
marked hy strenuous efforts to cut down expenses and to reduce 
costs of production, and the year as a whole has been one of great 
anxiety to all those engaged in chemical manufactures under tho 
above hooding. As the year progressed, however, industry began 
slowly to revive, and, although even at the end of the y^r activities 
had not yet reached the normal, tho outlook for the future is more 
reassuring. 

The anticipated keen competition in anjpionia products, which 
caused such serious depression in prices at the commencement 
of the year as to rule out the possibihty of the smaller works main¬ 
taining any profit on manufacture, has not materialised to the 
extent forecasted; nitrate of soda stocks have been largely liqui¬ 
dated, and a steady demand maintained for sulphate of ammonia. 
Germany has required practically all her own production of nitro- 
geneous fertilisers, and at tho end of the year was endeavouring 
to negotiate for a supply of Chilian nitrate. 

The production of sulphuric acid in the United Kingdom is a very 
sure guide to the activities of tho heavy chemical industry, and for 
the years 1919-21 was approximately as follows :— 


Sulphuric acid manufactured in the United Kingdom, expressed as tons of 

100 % H^SOe 


t 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

CSiamber process 

850,000 

987,000 

5J3,000 

Contact process 

33,000 

66,000 

28,000 

/otal .T 

883,000 


661,000 
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It is not possible at the* time of -writing this re-view to give an 
accurate estimat* of the pro^Jiction for the year 1922, »but it is 
anticipated that the figure -vviJl«be about 800,000 as tons of 100% 
H 2 SO 4 , of which about 40,000 tons will bo contact process acid. 

t 

Safeguarding of Industries Act. 

.The attempt made by the Government, under the al/bve Act, 
to footer certain branches of the chemical iridustry which might 
otherwise be liable to extinction, has led to considerable discussion 
during the year, and several important questions have been argdOd 
before the Official Referee, definite decisions in certain cases being 
giviai. Tlie question of the moaning of the term “ Fine Chemical ” 
was discussed at Nottingham,’ and an attempt mn(le to arrive 
at a definition. A complaint that calcium carbide” was improperly 
excluded from the list of articles covered by the Act was rejected 
by tfic Referee. Iliscussion of the terms “ Fine Chemical ” and 

Synthetic Organic Chemical ” took place at Newcastle.” Com¬ 
plaints were lodged against the inclusion of crejim of tartar, tartaric 
acid, and citric acid, ” and the moaning of the term “ Fine Chemical ”, 
was argued before the Referee ; the complaints were upheld in 
the decision and these substances consequently were removed from 
the list. In his decision the Referee emphasised the importance 
of trade usage or classification where such existed. The exclusion 
of sulphur dioxide” (liquid) from the list of articles was upheld. 
The lists were amended by the inclusion of “ mechanical aggregates 
of oxide of thorium and oxide of cerium and of nitrate of thorium 
and nitrate of _ cerium being ingredients of incandescent gas 
mantles.' * Brrie acid’ was removed from the list of articles in¬ 
cluded under th(! terms of the Act. Sodium hyposulphite “ R ”* 
was included in the original list, and after argument before the 
Referee complaint tp have this article removed failed, but the 
words “ photographic quality ” were inserted in the list to define 
its purity. 


Bbitish Industeiks Fair. 

At this Exhibition* at Shepherd’s Bush, in the early spring, the 
heavy chemical industry was well represented^ and this no doubt 

’1»22, 24r, 48r. 

= ./..•1!(22, 44b. 

1932. 71r. 

‘ J., 1922, 116b. 

” J., 1922, 148b. 

" J., 1922, 227b* 239f. 

’ J., 1922, 287i» 

V., 1922, 309*. 

" J'., 1922, 92b. 
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helped tcvadvertise the great progress made in applied clienustry 
in this country since the outbreak of ^war. A larger range of exhibits 
was shown, and this was followed is March by the distribution of a 
list of Fine Chemicals’" produced in this country. This list, issued 
by the Association of British Chemical Manufacturers, contained 
the names and addresses of thirty-eight manufacturers, with some 
170P products produced by them. 


Smoke and Noxious Fumes. 

ftShsiderable attention has been paid during the year to the 
question of the abatement of smoke and noxious vapours. The 
report of the Committee appointed to consider this question, of 
which Lord 'Newton was the chairman, was issued at the end of 
last year.” In this report the question of industrial and domestic 
smoke is dealt with, and recommendations were made for future 
legislation with a view of obtaining more uniform methods of 
dealing with industrial smoke by cdunty councils or county j>oroughs, 
under the supervisioit of the Ministry of Health ; also it was recom’-' 
mended that noxious vapours should be. dealt with by a further 
extension of the Alkali etc. Works Regulation Act, 190(1, where 
such extension is found necessary. No legi<8lation has resulted 
during the year under review to give effect to any of these recom¬ 
mendations. 

H. J. Bush’’ gave a valuable paper on electrical precipitation as 
applied to the removal of acid fume from gases resulting from 
the concentration of sulphuric acid, also for the removal of dust 
containing potash salts from gases omitted bj^ blast-furnaces ; 
he also discussed electrostatic precipitation as applied to the 
cleaning of roaster gases from mechanical pyrites furnaces. The 
paper dealt with the Lodge and the Cottrell designs of both the 
plate type and rod and tube typo, and showed how electrical 
precipitation is being extended to displace cyclone or bag dust 
collectors to deal with the air from dusty operations. A flue type 
of precipitator has been installed to deal with chloridised vapours 
from the fumacing of mine tailings, where gold, silver, mercury, 
and leail are being recovered. The difficulties of standardising 
plant of this type wpre pointed out, as every individual installation 
has to be designed to deal with.the particular problem,in hand. 
In the tube type, with a tube of 12 in. diameter, the voltage required 
as ‘measured by the spark-gap meter, was in the neighbourliood of 
60,000, and the upward or downward passage of the‘gases was 
discussed. 

>«1922, ioiB. 

• >’ J., 1922, !B.ji 
* “ J., 1922, 21i. 
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Progress in electrical prOjipitation has been more rapid in America 
and on the Coiilfcent than in Viis country ; thojo are now, however, 
several installations working‘on dust removal, and during the 
year a further plant to deal with dust from pyrites burners and 
•acid mist in the contact process has come into operation in this 
country, with satisfactory results. 

W. E. Gibbs” dealt with the industrial treatment of fume# and 
dusty gases. In a valuable survey of the sijbjcct he pointed out 
that, smoke, fumes, and dusty gases can all be regarded as disperse 
sy.stems, in which the dtspcrsiid system is a solid or liquid, and the 
dispersion medium a gas. Particles larger than 10"“ cm. diafltbter 
settle in still air with increasing velocity, particles of 10"“ tqlO'® cm. 
diameter settle in still air with a constant velocity according to 
Stokes’ law, and do not diffuse ; while smokes, tlii particles of 
which range from 10to 10 cm. in diameter are in active Brownian 
movement, do not settle in still air, and diffuse fairly rapidly. The 
methods of facilitating the settlement of dust were dealt with, 
namely : («) by retarding the rate of flow of the gases by means 
•of cooling, passing through flues of large crctss-seclional area, and 
by baffling ; (b) by shortening the vertical path to be traversed 
by the particles ; (c) by centrifugal action such as in the cyclone 
dust catcher ; (d) by loading tho particles with water either by 
cooling or by moans of an atomised water spray. 

Filtration methods were also dealt with, including the Halberg- 
Beth system of bag filtration as applied to blast furnace gases. 
The question of smoke washing was discussed and the difficulty 
of obtaining intimate contact of the particles with water was 
pointed put; (electrostatic precipitation was referred to, and 
suggestions were made for further research work on the subject. 

Ernest Solvay.** 

Tho death occurrfed on May 26th, 1922, of Ernest Solvay, and 
thus was removed one of those personalities whose work had 
marked a distinct epoch in heavy chemical manufacture. The 
la'blanc process of manufacture of sodium carbonate had hold 
tlm field from 1790 until 1863, when Solvay established the 
ammonia-soda process at Charleroi, which after initial struggles 
has become world wide; so that in 1903, somed ,600,000 tons, out of 
a worlcFs total production of 1,700,000 tons, was made by the 
amraoBiia-soda process. At the present time this process is 
gradually, being replaced by the electrolytic decomposition of 
sodium chloride, but for over 60 years the Solvay process has 
been the basis of tho enormous increase in heavy chemical manu¬ 
facture. 

« J., 1922, 189t. 

“ J; 1922, 231b. 
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EVAPORATIOlf. 

J. W. llinclileyH contributed to tSie knowledge of this subject— 
one of considerable importance in heavy chemical manufacture. 
He pointed out that the subject must bo considered under twq 
headings: (a) evaporation below the boiling point of the liquid 
evaporated, and (6) evaporation at the boiling point. Under class 
(a) the r.ite of evaporation may bo taken as approximately pro¬ 
portional to the area'of surface exposed, and the rate of evaporation 
may bo expres.sod by tho formula :— 

Katt) of evaporation in kilograms per /pp - prf\r 2 
sq. metre per hr. from water surfaces 50 ) 

where p = vapour pressure of the liquid in mm. of mercury 
and p, = vaj.our pres-sure of water vapour in the air in tho same 
units. This formula was tested with salt solutions and compared 
with factory results, and was found to give results about 10% 
high, owing to the fact that still air is impossible above a warmed 
liquid owing to convection currents. The work of Leonard Hill 
and Carrier on the .sajne subject was referred to, and fomul® were 
given for the effect of air currents impinging on the surface of the 
evaporated liquid. 

The measurement of vapour pressure in a^ was dealt with, and 
the application of the formula to drying operations in air dryers 
was pointed out. Under class (6), evaporation at the boiling point, 
the above equation breaks down when p, equals tho barometric 
pressure, but in still air, without any disturbance of the surface, 
it is suggested that the rate of evaporation would be about 26 kg. 
per sq. metre per hour. This figure indicates the rate from any 
water solution where no difficulties from frothing or entrainment 
would occur. It was pointed out that maximum rate of evaporation 
from boiling liquids was difficult to determine, but a figure of 250 kg. 
per SQ. metre per hour was suggested, though for rectifying plant 
whore entrainment must be avoided the figure of 100 kg. should 
not be exceeded and plant should be designed accordingly. The 
rate of heat transmission and tho temperature drop were shown to 
have a distinct effect on the rate of evaporation. Scale, material, 
multiple evaporation and the heat pump were also discussed. 

‘Fixation of Nitrogen. 

J. A. Harker” gave a valuable summary of the post-war progress 
in nitrogen fixation before Section B of the British Assoemtion at 
HuH. The arc process, which was put into commercial'operation 
in Norway in 1904, has now reached enormous development. 
AsTointed out in the Report of the Nitrogen Products Committee,” 

.»*X, 1922, 242t. 
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although power requirements are large it is still the, cheapest 
known method feir the synthetic manufacture of nitirc ,acid. At 
Notodilcn plant is now installed to utilise 45,Ow kilowatts, and at 
Rjukan furnaces employing 200,000 kw. have been erected, this 
Viicrgy being derived from water power. At Rjukan II. a 15,000 
kw. steam-operated sot has been erected to utilise waste steam 
pvodu('(!d by the boilers, which are adapted to act as coolorssfor 
th(! process gases which leave the furnaces at about 1000° C. In 
the are process only about 2% of the electrical energy is actually 
absorbed in the initial oxidation of nitrogen, and the concentration 
of nitric oxide in the gases leaving the furnaces is only Wf%. 
Suggestions for improving the yields have been along the lines of 
enriching the air with oxygen up to a 50% content in a closed 
circuit, the product being removed as liquid nitrogen ixwoxide 
by cooling, instead of by the method of absorption towers. Experi¬ 
ments led to considerable increase of output under certain con- 
di( ions, y(d serious difficulties were encountered and several explos¬ 
ions have occurred at works in Switzerland and Germany where 
this was being tried. The nitric acid works on the Birkeland-Eyde 
system erected during the war in France are now closcxl for the 
])owcr to bo used for railway electrification, as originally intended. 

Hynlheiic Ammonia Process. 

The synthetic ammonia process originally worked out by Haoer 
and his colleagues and installed by the Badischo Co. as Oppau 
and later at Merseberg, is not to-day the only process for the 
synthesis of ammonia from its elements, as shown in the table 
on page JG 8 . : 

The original German process operated at pressures of 200 atmos¬ 
pheres, but to-day, pressures up to 1000 atmospheres, or about 
7 toiLs to the square inch, are utilised as in the Claude’* process. 
'Jhe plant at SheflSeld, Alabama, is now closed down; at this 
works activated sodamide was used as a catalyst material, but 
this was difficult to prepare in bulk, and though its activity was 
fairly high at first, it was permanently destroyed even by small 
’piantitics of water vapour. Claude is now using a new form of 
catalyst tube made in Sheffield, of a new material having remarkable 
properties at high temperatures, and which, promises to give a 
safe inchistrial life much longer than anything previously attained. 
Whereps in the Badische process the cost of preparing the hydrogen 
used amounts to 66—^70% of that of the ammonia produced, 
Claude ’* is devoting attention to the production of cheap hydrogen 
from the gases from the coke ovens at Bethune. In the Casale 
process as now runniig at Temi, negr Kome, hydrogen is obtained 

“ J., 1921, 420b. 

” J., 1922, 393b. 
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elcctrolytically from large aells operated by power from jraterfalk 
near by ; some ot this hydrogen is burnt in air to give tljc desired 
mixturd of hydrogen and nitrogen, and further*attention is being 
given to the bulk generation of electrolytic hydrogen. 

• 

Cyanamide Process. 

This process, though stated by many authoritie.s to be obsolete, 
had at the end of the war an aggregate capacity in tons of nitrogen 
greater than that of any other process. The largest plant in the 
world, that erected during 1918, to produce 200,000 tons annually, 
at Muscle Shoals, TJ.S.A., is idle, and no forecast as to its fuffire 
(!an be made, but plans are on foot for doubling the plant (jf Frank 
and Caro, at Prestoritz. An American company is now manu¬ 
facturing from cyanamide a mixed fertili.ser in the f(#m of mono- 
ammonium phosphate, but this would appear to be too costly for 
many applications. Independent investigators in Sweden and 
Switzerland have succeeded in working out processes whereby, 
by the action of carbon dioxide, free cyanamide is first formed 
from the calcium salt and subsequently tfansformed to urea. 
In the Swiss form of the process excess of sulphuric acid employed 
in the second stage is utilised in action upon phosphate rock, when 
a neutral fertiliser termed “ Phosphazote ” is produced, having 
its nitrogen in the form of urea. The jrroportions of the constituents 
can be varied within limits, but as usually produced, the product 
contains about 11—of nitrogen as urea and about the same 
percentage of phosphoric anhydride. 

Cyanide Process. 

Kxperimonts are still being continued in this country, and in 
America cyanide is being made on a considerable scale from 
cyanamide as a soujeo of hydrocyanic acid for plant fumigation. 
The costs of producing cyanide by existing methods are said to 
be excessive and further research is required into the reactions 
involved in the preparation of sodium cyanide. 

In the report of the British Sulphate of Ammonia Federation®” 
it is stated that Germany was consuming 320,000 tons of nitrogen 
annually, for agricultural purposes, or about TO-S lb. per acre, as 
against 2-0 lb. in Franco and 4-5 lb. in England. These three 
countries together consume some 404,300 tons of nitrogen, and it 
was pointied out that there was considerable scope for increase in 
consumption in the two latter countries. 

The real cause'of the Oppau explosion is still shrouded in mystery, 
although an exiiaustive enquiry was held by a Parliamentary 

J., 1922, 614b. 
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committee, and much eicpert evidence was called.® The Prussian 
Minister of Trade has issued a notice® stating that a mixture of 
equal parts of ammonium nitrate and sulphate can be exploded 
by moans of a picric acid primer with a very strong initial detonation, 
and blasting is to be avoided in the case of fertilisers containing 
ammonium nitrate wherever possible. A preliminary communica¬ 
tion by A. Findlay and C. Rosebourne® on the decomposition 
and stabilisation of ammonium nitrate in the presence of • an 
oxidisablo material, such as starch or woodmeal, indicates that 
the addition of carbamide (urea) in relatively small amounts to 
tiio mixture has a considerable stabilising effect. 

Spithesis of Ammonia. 

Various patents for improvements in the Claude process have 
appeared, including suggestions for suitable control of the tempera¬ 
ture of the reacting gases,** for checking bursting of the reaetion 
tubes by immersion of the tubes in kieselguhr,** for utilising gases 
from coal distillation plant and water gas produced by acting 
on the hot coke with superheated steam,*® also for employing 
part of the hydrogen, after separation by a solution method, with 
air in a gas engine to obtain the necessary nitrogen-hydrogen 
mixture for the reaction. A catalytic mato^l® made from ferrous 
oxide and molten iron by directing a jet of oxygen into the molten 
mass in a magnesia crucible, gives good results, buf has a life of only 
10-15 hrs. ; the addition of 5-10% of lime and a small proportion 
of alkali oxide to the melt produces a material lasting some hundreds 
of hours and giving a 40-50% conversion. By cooling coke-oven 
gas, freed from constituents other than hydrogen, ^ethane, nitrogen, 
and carbon monoxide, it is claimed that hydrogen suitable for 
ammonia synthesis can be prepared**; the coohng is effected 
gradually in three stages between -lOO” C. and -210° C., no freezing 
ooouTing owing to the miscibility of the liquids. 

Nitric Acid SynAesis by Oaseous Explosions. 

P. Hiiusser*® contrasts the explosion process with the cyanamido 
process, arc process, and synthesis of ammonia, and starting from 
a theoretical basis describes laboratory experiments and the 
working of a large-scale plant. Experiments were carried out on 

*‘J., 1922, 461b. 

** J., 1922, 62b. 

*» J., 1922, 68t. 

*• E.P. 150,744; J., 1922, 99a. 

*® J., 1922, 140A, 690a. 

>• B.P. 166,135 ; J., 1922, 173a. 

,»» E.B. 153,264 ; J., 1922, 215a. 
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compressed mixtures of air.-with coal gas, and air with^ carbon 
monoxide, in the- first place in a small bomb of 562 c.c, capacity, 
and latef in one of 1661 c.c. oa;^city, changes ifuthe equilibrium 
mixture being avoided by quickly cooling the gases 'with a water 
spray. These experiments showed that yields increase with 
the size of the bomb, the larger unit giving yields 90-120% above 
the theoretical. On jiassing to works scale experiments the wajjpr 
spmy was abandoned on account of severe corrosion, and the 
ga.se.s fvere cooled by expansion immediately aJter the explosion, 
the exhaust gases being swept out of the homb by moans of air, 
as any residual exhaust gases remahiing in the bomb lower 
temperature of the explosion with reduction of yield. The first 
experimental plant contained a bomb of 100 litres capacity and 
worked on coal gas and air, giving an exhaust gas^containing 
S- 9 grams of nitric acid per cb. metre. Yields decreased if com¬ 
bustion was incomplete, the carbon monoxide presumably reducing 
the nitric oxide. Coke-oven gas taken after the benzol plant, 
tliat is, with the usual by-products removed, was freed from sulphur 
by cleaning boxes, passed through a meter to, a small gas-holder, 
and thence forced into the gas chamber by the compressor. The 
air was forced into the air vessel, and thence to the bombs after 
being preheated to 300° C. by a superheater coil heated by the 
exhaust gases. The gas and air were compressed to 5-5-6-0 kg. 
per sq. cm., and after the explosion the bomb was scavenged 
with air at 0-75 kg. per sq. cm., which passes to a separate vessel. 
A Linde oxygen plant was tried for enrichment, but was found 
unucce.ssary and the process simplified, as the nitric oxide content 
of the exhaust gn^es was sufficient to give a suitable strength acid 
on absorption iii suitable towers. Mixing of the gases took place 
on entering the bomba, which were provided with specially designed 
inlet valves. Back pressure valves were provided to prevent an 
excess of air and gas, entering the pressure vessel, and avoid any 
danger of mixing taking place outside the bombs, and a lead mem¬ 
brane ensured safety in case of pre-ignition, which must be avoided 
in the inlet tubes. The usual Bosch ignition was employed, and 
the exhaust valve opened about O-lfisec. after the explosion, 
pressures up to 25 kg. per sq. cm. occurring during the explosion, 
in each bomb, of which two were of 100 litres and a later one of 
300 litres,cajiacity, there were 44 to 45 ignitiods per minute. The 
exhaust gases passed through the fire-tube of a marine boiler, and 
were cooled to 250° C., only iron apparatus being used up to this 
point. AitiT leaving the boiler, further condensation was effected 
in alumh’ium coolers, and from thence the gases passed to alternate 
oxidation and abAirption towers, the space required being calculated 
according to Bodenstein’s“ researches. Figures are given of the 
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montl\ly averages, which indicate that results are considerably 
better,with the bomb of larger si^e, and yields of about 100 grams 
of HNO 3 per cJ).' m. of coke-oven gas are claimed. 

C. J. Goodwin” in a paper before the British Association indicates 
that impending trials of the Hausser process in a 1200 to 1500 litre 
bomb are likely to lead to commercial yields ; modem alloys and 
Unstainable steel have assisted in overcoming eorrosien difficulties, 
and the volume of the absorption towers has been reduced to 
one-sixtieth of the normal by the use of ehromium-niclcel-steel 
or silicon-iron towers and absorption under to 4 atmospheres 
5 ®;ssurc, and a yield of 150 grams of HNO 3 per cb. m. of coke-oven 
gas is anticipated. 


Ammonium Compounds. 

Considerable progress has been made during the year in regard 
to the production of dry neutral sulphate of ammonia for commer¬ 
cial purposes, and several further patents have bee* taken out. 
J. B. Hansford““ produces a neutralised salt by the use of tivo 
saturators ; in one, which can bo closed, the acid is only partly 
neutralised, and residual gases froip the final saturator pass through 
for absorption of any remaining ammoni(^ when saturation point 
is being reached there. The second or final saturator is fed from 
the contents of the first saturator, and is then neutralised by 
passing the ammonia steam from the still in the usual way, suitable 
cocks being provided so that the still gases can be fed to one or 
both saturators as desired. A special rotating table for drying 
the salt, provided with gas burner heaters, delivers the salt to 
bags in an excellent condition. The South Metropolitan Gas Co. 
and P. Parrish” patent the process of working two saturators, 
one from the free and the other from the fixed ammonia portions 
of the still, final neutralisation being effovted in that from the 
fixed portion. In this way pyridine evolutions and discoloration 
of the salt are said to be avoided. A further patent” for producing 
ammonia liquor of suitable strength for washing the crystals is 
also taken out by the same authors. R. Lessing’® removes the 
crystals to a lagged draining vessel heated by low-pressure steam 
prior to drying in the centrifuge. D. Thickms and The Ebbw 
Vale Steel Co.’* p&tent a method of drying and neutralising the 
salt in a tower fitted with shelves and rotating scrapers, down 
vfhich the‘salt passes, meeting an upward stream of hot air and 

>' J., 1922, 394b. 
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immonia gas. G. Woyman” treats the 'salt in the centrifuge when 
mrtially dried vitji powdered ammonium carbonate, and claims 
hat a salt containing over 2.5'5%JiH3 can be mad^ without special 
trying. W. C. Holmes and Co., W. G. Adam, and C. Cooper” 
r)a*.ent a method for drying and neutralising the salt as usually 
mad(! by passing it tlu-ough a closed inclined cylinder fitted with 
Lwin-screw worms, the cylinder being partially encased in its upper 
portion liy an air jacket heated by a gas burner, through, which 
hcatcd*air can be drawn into the cylinder by fan or steam injector 
draught. Ammonia gas is led into the cylinder and any excess 
withdrawn with the heated air through an acid wash before dischag;^ 
to the air. 

P. Parrish” gave a valuable contribution, summarising erxisting 
knowledge in regard to design and working of ammonjpeal liquor 
stills, and pointed out the necessity for due consideration to bo 
giv'cn to the bubbling arrangements for the steam in relation to 
vapour tension, and vapour velocity, with a view to economy in 
Rt(‘am consumption ; he also indicated the need for more complete 
utilisation of the waste heat leaving the saturators. Details of 
the running of an experimental plant were given, the feed-liquor 
being varied while the steam consumption remained constant, 
which pointed to the fact that, given sufficient time contact in 
the size of still and number of trays, the steam consumption can 
be made to approach a minimum for a given liquor feed; 
c.\]'»eriments were also carried out to show the relative capacity 
of the .still with varying strengths of feed liquor while the 
percentage of ammonia in the waste liquor was maintained at a 
con.stant figure, which proved that capacity increased in a fairly 
definite ratio wilL strength of feed-liquor. 

T. Lewis Bailey” states that there is an increasing number of 
eases where difficulty is being experienced in the disposal of the 
waste liquors from t'hp distillation of ammoniacal liquor from gas 
or coke-oven works. Methods of disposal in general use include : 
(i.) admission to sewers under controlled conditions ; (ii.) utilisa¬ 
tion on the works by various means, including the pumping of 
the effluent over spoil heaps or into old coUiery workings; 
(iii.) chemical treatment and decolorisation with SOj gases (none 
of these latter processes has been of great practical value); 
(iv.) bacterial treatment on filter beds; much^work was done on 
this by tf. J. Fowler" and colleagues, but the process as applied 
fo works practice has not proceeded beyond the experimental 
stage. The total volume of effluent liquor produced by a still 
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fed wit^ 8 -oz. liquor (\'i% NH,) wuld be theoretically 4900 
gallons per ton of sulphate made, and 50% inijrease of volume is 
suggested for coptionsod steam, linpe water, etc. H. MaclejJn Wilson 
gives an approximate figure of 9000 to 10,000 gallons per ton of 
sulphate as common coke-oven practice where the feed-liquor 
would probably only contain about 1 % NH 3 . From investigations 
ctyried out on spent liquor by P. W. Skirrow^ and by G. J. Fowler, 
E. Ardem, and W. T. Lockett,^* and by P. F. Frankland and 
H. Silvester** it wVrnld appear that the most noxious constituent 
of these spent liquors from the point of view of disposal to sewage 
■wqfks was the phenol constituent, the effect on the oxygen 
absorption tost being far greater by this constituent than that 
of thideyanate. It is pointed out also that the phpnol content 
of the so-c<jlled “ devil liquor ” is much higher than that of. the 
ordinary spent liquor, and in certain samples some 60% of the total 
phenol content of the ammonia liquor distilled was found in the 
devil liquor. Experiments were carried out to determine the 
volatility of the phenol content when the effluent (liquor was 
passed down a br^ek-packed tower,' up which were passed hot 
boiler flue gases ; the results indicate that at suitable temperatures 
and with the requisite amount of flue gefees some 90% of the phenol 
content may be removed in this way. experimental works 
plant has been in operation at Hornsey Gas Works, and further 
plants of this type are foreshadowed. 

H. M. Lowe** describes a method of determining apxwoximately 
the ammonia content of spent liquors by means of a special form 
of gas analysis pipette. Sodium hyprobromite is added to 
20 c.c. of the sample and quickly shaken and^the evolved gas 
measured; in this way determinations can bo made without 
.distillation in about five minutes. 

A communication by G. E. Foxwoll*' on the thermal dissociation 
of alnmonia with special reference to coke-oven conditions dealt 
with the decomposition of ammonia in the presence of coal-gas. 
Experiments were carried out by passing the mixed gases through 
a silica tube packed with different materials, and also when the 
tubes were empty, at different temperatures. The influence of 
firebrick material, coke-ash, and chlorides, was studied, and 
various deductions were made therefrom. The velocity of 
decomposition is stated to uuirease slowly with the rise of 
temperature; iron,' especially in the brickwork, is said to be 
vc*ry deleterious, while the presence of salt appears to retard the 
rate of decomposition. 

*= J., 1908, 58. 
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OxlDATtoN OF Ammonia. 

C. S. Piggot“ gives details ;>f the preparation of mapganese 
catalysts,* and states that over 90% efficiency can bo obtained at 
800° C. with a mixture of finely-divided manganese dioxide with 
40% of copper oxide^ 

(!. S. Imison and W. Russell*’ gave valuable details of the 
jiractical application of the oxidation of ammonia to the supply 
of •nitrogen oxides for chamber acid plants. The reaction 
(i.) 4 NH 3 -I- 5 O 2 - 4 N 0 -i- 6 H 20 is the one aimed at, though with 
deficiency of air the reaction may take the form (ii.) 4NH,H-302= 
2N.. f ()H.O ; for the first reaction about 6 vols. of air per ■>’«{. 
of NH, is required theoretically, but in actual practice such a 
ratio leads to loss of ammonia as nitrogen as in the second equation, 
ami a proportion of 9 vols. of air to 1 of ammonia givis the best 
results. Oxidation begins with platinum at about 6.50° C., and a 
10 % ammonia mixture will theoretically yield a temperature 
bdow 700° C., according to equation (i.), and over 900° C., according 
t > equation (ii.), consequently it is usual to sacrifice efficiency to a 
slight degree in order to maintain the temperature at a point where 
the catalyst w'orks best. The history of the process was discussed, 
and data given of the experimental difficulties encountered since 
1916, when the process was first tried commercially in this country. 
A full description was given of the type of plant now found to be 
moat suitable. Commercially pure 26% ammonia liquor from 
cok(i or gas works has been used as the source of ammonia ; this 
i.H distilled in a simple form of coke-packed still, the liquor being 
introduced one-third of the way down the still, the space above 
fills inlet being t/a some extent a dephlegmator to prevent too 
much moisture passing forward with the ammonia. Air is admitted 
below a perforated plate one-third from the bottom of the still, 
fills ])lato carrying the packing, and the still is provided with dry 
and live steam. It v'as found that small quantities of sulphides 
up to 0-034% (NH 4 ) 2 S or traces of pyridine had no serious effect 
in poisoning the catalyst, and the original soda wash for the mixed 
gases was out out. The gases from the still pass through a glass 
wool filter contained in a lead box and are conveyed by lead pipes 
right up to the converter. The chief troubles experienced in 
poisoning of the catalyst were found to bo due to dust or rust 
carried fqpvard on to the gauze, .and convertors were eventually 
made of enamelled iron and placed so that the platinum gauze 
was vertical, and later an enamelled iron heat interchanger was 
attached t 6 the converter so as to raise the temperature of reaction 
and thereby increase the rate of conversion on the gauze. Accurate 
regulation of the ammonia and air supply is the chief requirement 

*« J. Amer. Okem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2034; J., 1922, 96a. 
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of the iprooesa, and a simple method of testing the ammonia liquor 
feed to the still was devised, by timing the filling of a sight vessel, 
the air-lregulatiqg valve being copirolled by manometer leadings; 
those two measurements were correlated on a chart for a given 
desired strength of gas. This simple arrangement enables the man 
in charge of the sulphuric acid plant to increase or decrease the 
nitre to the acid plant at will, without interfering with the efficiency 
of the .catalyst. By preheating the gases to 300" C. it has bpen 
possible to increase the capacity of a 6 in. X 4 in. gauze’ to at 
least the equivalent of r>0cwt. of nitrate of soda per week, and 
m^jntain a 93“/, efficiency of conversion. Loss of platinum on 
the converter is given as 0-002 to 0-004 oz. troy per ton of 100% 
nitric acid produced. Figures were given for capital and working 
costs, and ijb was claimed that a saving had been ejected as com¬ 
pared with the former nitre-pot process of nitration. The working 
of plant for the manufacture of nitric acid was also described on 
similar lines, and the advantage of absorption of the final gases 
in concentrated sulphuric acid was pointed out, also the method 
of recovery of a high strength nitric acid by means of addition 
of concentrated .sulphuric acid and distillation of the nitric acid 
from denitration towers. This contribution marks a decided step 
forward in the application of ammonia oj^ation to the heavy 
chemical industry, and the authors are to be congratulated on the 
clarity and detail with which they have treated the subject. 

E. Becarriere** notes the serious poisoning effect of small traces 
of hydrogen phosphide on the platinum catalyst, and states that 
impurities of only 0-00002% reduce the oxidation by nearly .30%. 
The catalyst is stated to revive after the impurity is removed, but 
regeneration is slower the greater the amount of impurity originally 
present. 

H. A, Curtis*® states that an alloy of 1% iridium with platinum 
was found to bo as efficient a catalyst as purp platinum, and that 
the highest efficiencies (over 90%) were obtained with gauze tem¬ 
peratures of SOO'-SSO" C., but this cannot be maintained without 
auxiliary electrical heating unless heat interchangers are adopted. 

Nitric Acid. 

A communication by J. A. Hall, A. Jacques, and M. S. Leslie®® 
on-' the working of absorption towers for nitric acid condensation 
w^s published. The rate of flow of the nitrous gases and the 
condensing liquors was studied, and also the effect of addition of 
air, and from the experimental work mathematical calculations 
^'were deduced to express the amounts of absorption and oxidation 

“ Comptes rend., 1922, 174. 460; J., 1922, 2 Ua. 

' *• CAem. and Met. Eng., 1922, 27, 699 ; J., 1922, 896a. 

A *®J., 1922, 285t, 
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taking place under given conditions of'velocity and conc€|p.tration 
of the gases, and ti flow and concentration of the absorbing fluid. 
From thfese calculations were deuced the optimfiin ratio between 
absorption and oxidation spaces under such conditions, and indica¬ 
tions were given as to how the deductions arrived at might be 
utilised in designing sets of absorption towers. 

A further publication by the Ministry of Munitions and Depajt- 
inimt of Scientific and Industrial Research in No. 7 of the Tflchnical 
Records of Explosives Supply, 1915-1918“ giVes full records of 
the manufacture of nitric acid at the Government faetories during 
the war. This record gives an excellent summary of large-scflje 
nitric acid manufacture from nitre and sulphuric acid and is a 
valuable contribution to the technical literature on the subject. 

Acid Mixing. 

Valuable data have been published during the year in connexion 
with the mixing of nitric and sulphuric acids for explosives manu- 
fa<'.lur<‘. In No. 4 of the Technical Records of Explosives Supply^ 
■i accord is given of acid mixings, chiefly in comiexion with TNT 
manufacture. The record is divided into three sections ; (1) Acid 
cycles, acid balances, and control of plant output; (2) 'The position 
of acid-mixing plant in the acid cycle and procedure adopted in 
mixing; (3) Plant and process for acid mixing. The strength of 
spent acid and procedure followed in working off weak nitric acid 
are also dealt with ; and acid mixes, acid dopes, and practical 
methods of calculation regarding the same are iscussed. 

J. W. McDavid®’ contributed data on the heat developed in 
mixing various strengths of nitric and sulphuric acids, and produced 
curves fronf whiol? the heat generated in the production of mixed 
acids for explosives manufacture can bo reachly calculated. Tho 
same author’*^ gave a rapid and accurate method for the cali¬ 
bration of storage tjinks. Tho method is dependent on the 
prineiple that water, flowing through a tube or orifice under a 
constant head, gives a constant rate of flow. A simple form of 
portable calibrator was designed which could be fitted readily 
over any tank, and coupled to a water supply by means of hose¬ 
pipe, and gave results correct to within 0 02%. I'his is an ingenious 
and simple apparatus which should prove of great use in the correct 
calibration of storage tanks and which is quite ihdopendent of thp 
sli.ijte of Ae tank. 

W. H Patterson'^ discusses tho various methods of testing mixed 
acid, and states that total acid can be most readily determined 

“ J., 1922, 429b. 

J., 1922. 86b. * 

“.I, 1922, 246t.» 

'•'J; 1922, 29St. 

“ J, 1922, 496b. 
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by dirftct titration with caustic soda. For detenninaticm of 
nitrous acid content the permanganate method is recommended 
for fresh acids o" waste acids containing organic matter not readily 
oxidisable by permanganate, such as from TNT manufacture ; 
but for waste acid from picric acid manufacture containing oxahe 
acid, the following methtxl is rocommended: the sample is added 
tff. a strong solution of potassium citrate in a Lunge nitrometer, 
and a • concentrated solution of potassium ferrocyanide added; 
from the nitric oxide evolved, the amount of nitrous acid is' calcu¬ 
lated. It is stated that this method tends to give low results. 
The determination of the total nitrogen acids (i.) by the nitrometer 
method, and (ii.) by reduction to nitric oxide by ferrous chloride 
in acid solution, as well as the direct titration of nitric acid with 
ferrous suluhate, are discussed. 

Antimony Sulthide. 

A. Short and F. H. Sharpe®'' carried out an investigation into the 
composition of golden sulphide of antimony as used in*tho rubber 
industry, the results of which indicated, according to the authofs, 
that, whilst the presence of antimony pentasulphide was not 
precluded, the material probably contains no higher sulphide 
than tctrasulphide, which may bo lookdfl upon as either the 
antimony salt of thio-antimonie acid or as Sb.iS 3 ,Sb 2 Sj. It 
was also indicated that the sulphur extractable by carbon bisulphide 
was available for vulcanisation. 

D. F. Twiss" disagrees with the above authors and refers to 
Klenker’s work in 1899, pointing out that his experiments proved 
that the slow separation of sulphur from antin ony pentasulphide 
began at 85°—90° C. and that even boiling water caused a liberation 
of sulphur, and suggests that products of intermediate composition 
are but mixtiues or solid solutions of different proportions of 
SbjSj and SbjSt. 

Hydrochloeic Aan. 

B. Neumann®* states that complete reduction of chlorine to 
hydrochloric acid, giving a product free from chlorine, is impossible 
by explosion methods, or by that of Hoppe, but is effected by 
passing the gas njixture at low velocity over quartz at 380° C. 
If the quartz is impregnated with magnesium chloritte, calcium 
chloride, or aluminium chloride, the temperatures are reduced 
io 300°, 305°, or 350° C. respectively. The addition of 1 mol. 
of water-vapour for each mol. of HCl is necessary and dilution with 
oxygen has no ill effect. 

** J., 1922, 109t. 

, “ J., 1922, 171t. 

* “ Z, angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 013 ; J., 1932, 65a. 
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A patent for a modification of the Hargreaves process was 
taken out by T. Oodschmidt” ^ which the salt^s charge^ into an 
unobstrflctod shaft, passing a ball contrivance, meeting a counter¬ 
current of sulphurous acid, steam, and oxygen introduced through 
!» ring of nozzles situated above the simco where the finished 
sulphate is removed. The hydrochloric acid is drawn oft through 
a ring of nozzles situated at the top of the apparatus by me»ns 

of«ii fan and condensed in the usual manner. • 

* 

Industrial HvDEoaEN. 

A monograph by H. S. Taylor®” on the above was published 
by the American Chemical Society, and in reviewing this P. L. 
Teed gives a useful summary of the efficiencies and composition 
of tlu! gases as produced by the four main processes in use to-day— 
namely, electrolysis, reduction of steam by iron (Messerschmitt 
jJant), water-gas liquefaction (Linde), water-gas (catalytic), and 
indicates that where electricity can be generated from water-power, 
'■lectrolysis is likely to prove the most efficienL 

Potassium and Sodium Salts. 

The production of potash in the United States for 1920®' is given 
as l()(i,834 tons of crude material averaging 28'8% KjO, repre¬ 
senting 48,077 tons KjO, of which 78% was produced from natural 
brines ; imports of potash materials were 982,262 tons containing 
224,792 tons KjO, of-which 88% was used for fertiliser purposes. 
Approximately 50% of the imported potash came from Cermany 
and 23% from Prance. 

Considerable developments in the manufacture of caustic soda 
along electrochemical lines have taken place in Italy.®® The 
difficulties of obtaining fuel during the war, and high prices since 
the war, have given to impetus to the development of electricity 
from water-power; the development of the production of electro¬ 
lytic alkali has followed. At first difficulties were experienced in 
disjwsing of the surplus chlorine, but these are now being 
overcome by utilisation of the chlorine for the manufacture of 
bleaching powder, synthetic hydrochloric acid (for which purpose 
hydrogen from the batteries is also utilised), spdium hypochlorite, 
and zinc “chloride, and latterly the production of pure celluldse 
by the Cataldi process. The Cataldi process consists essentially 
of th(! treatment of hemp fibre or other raw material as in Cross 
and Bevan’b analytical method of estimating cellulose, adapted 

®*K.P. lf>0,962 • J., 1922, 57a. 

"" J., 1922, 168a. 

J; 1922, 8r. 

J., 1922, 498b. 
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for indRBtrial purposes. A further .possible outlet for surplus 
chlorine, is foresjiadowed in the use of synthetic hydrochloric 
acid for the decomposition of too 'volcanic rocks which are so 
abundant in Italy and represent the richest and largest sottree of 
potassium compounds known. It has been found that finely- 
divided loucite is readily attacked in the cold by hydrochloric 
aa’d, giving a solution of potassium and aluminium chlorides 
from wiiich crystals containing over 99% KCl can be obtained ; 
semi-industrial experiments are being worked, and it iippears 
probable that considerable development of this source of potash 
mny take place. 

< Glucina. 

A commtnication by H. T. S. Britton®^ deals with the extraction 
of glucina from beryl, and the liquid phase relationships of the 
sulphates of potash, aluminium, and glucinum were studied. 

Radium. 

A useful process*for the recovery of radium from substances 
such as decayed luminous pamt etc.,'has beeh worked out by 
A. 6. Francis.®* The various scrap matraials are first roasted, 
and from the roasted mass scraps of metals such as nails and 
screws are removed, the mass is then digested successively with 
sulphuric, hydrochloric, and hydrofluoric acids, and load sulphate 
removed by digestion 'with 30% ammonium acetate solution. The 
filtrates are treated with barium chloride and dilute sulphuric 
acid to precipitate traces of dissolved radium sulphate. The 
radium sulphate and radium barium sulphates tire then converted 
into chlorides by fusion 'with alkali and treatment with dilute 
hydrochloric acid. Concentration of the radium is proceeded 
with by fractional crystallisation, and it was found that better 
concentration results were achieved from* the bromides than 
from the chlorides. Figures are given of actual recoveries made 
and it is stated that some 260 mg. of radium has been recovered 
by the process with a loss of less than 1% during recovery. 

SiLicious Substances and Silicates. 

I 

‘H. Spence and I. P. Lewellyn.®® patent a method of producing 
a silicious, residue which, when dried and calcined, has certain 
rfbsorptivc and useful properties. The residue is produced during 
the treatment of certain shales or fireclay for the exliraction of 
■alumina ■with sulphuric acid and contains carbonaceous matter; 

«® J., 1922, 349t. 

“y., 1922, 94 t. 

B.P. 173,799 ; J„ 1922, 174a. 
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the carbonaceous contents, are bumi ofi by slow ooipbustion 

in heaps or kil?a% . , _ 

K. Fulness®® deals with the uf^ of sodium silicate as an adhesive, 
and points out the advantage of silicate over other adhesives, in 
that it is immune from bacterial activity, and can be made to 
witlistand any particular conditions of temperature and humidity. 
Th(! sodium silicate of commerce may be considered to be a colloitJal 
solution of silica in NajO.SiOj or NajO,2SiOj (or both). By 
varyiiig the proportions of silica to soda content it is claimed that 
an adhesive can be made suitable to meet all requirements as to 
viscosity, stickiness, or setting time, and, when used, has the gsoat 
added advantage of rendering the materials damp-proof and fire- 
resisting. Silicate adhesives are mainly used in connexion with 
wood and paper materials, and details are given of it# use in the 
manufacture of built-up paper-board, box-board, etc. 


SuLPHUEic Acid. 

In the report for last year attention was drawn to the fact that 
in the United States sulphur largely replaced pyrites as a raw 
material for the manufacture of sulphuric acid during the years 
1014 to 1918 ; acid produced from Spanish pyrites had fallen 
from .'■>0% of the total in 1914 to as low as 7-6% in 1918. Interesting 
stalislics relating to the world’s production and consumption of 
pyrites and sulphur are given in a pamphlet issued by the Imperial 
Mineral Resources Bureau,®’ and figures given for the years 1914, 
1917 and 1918 for the United Kingdom, as follows 


United Kingdom. 


Year. 

Acid mode 
(100% 
H,SOJ. 
Long tons. 

Percentage made from 

Pyrites. 

Spent 

oxide. 

Sulphur. 

Zinc and 
copper 
fumes. 

Imported. 

Domestic. 

1914 

1,082,000 

88-5 

0-45 

10-6 

0-3 

0-15 

mi 

, 1,382,000 

79-9 

0;7 

110 * 

8-1 

0-30> 


1,130,000 

79-4 

1-6 

11-2 

7-4 

0’40 


It should be noted that the increased use of sulphur in the two 
latter years was \naiqly duo to the operation of the Government 


'® J., 1922, 381b. 
".r., 1922, 177 b. 
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Grille plfuita designed to bum sulphur cmly, and not to any material 
change in trade usage in this country. , 

The question «.8 to whether sulphur will largely replace pyrites 
in other countries than the United States is mainly an economic 
one, but a notable increase in the consumption of sulphur in this 
country has taken place during this past year, as the following 
aj^roximato figures for the past few years will show :— 

Raw tmlerials conm^tned for acid manufac.turc in the United Kinftflont. 

Long ions. 


Year. 

Pyrites. 

Spent oxide. 

Sulphxir. 


r)88,000 

1 

112,000 1 

6,700 

1920 

680,000 

139,000 

5,000 

1921 

3 i;>,ooo 

103,000 

8,000 

• 

1922 (estimate) 

390,000 

• 

150,000 

1 26-28,000 . 


Whereas during the year 1921, most of the works for the calcina¬ 
tion of zinc blonde in the United Kingdofti were closed down, 
these works have resumed operations during 1922, and it is esti¬ 
mated that acid to the extent of some l'^,000-18,000 tons of 100 % 
H 2 SO 4 will have been produced from this source during the year. 
lncrea.so in the production of acid from calcination of zinc ores 
in this country has been slow, largely due to difBoulties experienced 
in providing suitable mechanical calcincrs, but copsiderqblc experi¬ 
mental work has been carried out, and before long results should 
indicate that difficulties are being overcome ; meanwhile improved 
results have been attained with hand calciners. 

A newly-discovered largo deposit of sulphur is reported from 
Texas,** and should be producing during the coming year, so that 
ample world supplies of this material are at present assured. 

J. W. Parkes*® gives a valuable technical record of the construc¬ 
tion and working of the K 3 uiooh oleum plants during the war. 
These plants were of the Maimheim type fed by gases from pyrites 
burners, both meclmnical, and of the kiln type; full details are 
given of cooling, draughting, absorption, and conversien. Con- , 
version in this case was effected in two stages, firstly in a contact 
shaft containing burnt lump pyrites, and secondly the purified 
residual SO 2 is passed through heated platinised mats‘. At the 
4 . present time it does not seem probable that developments on the 
lines of Mannheim plant are likely to occur# the indications being < 

»» J., 1922, 79e. 
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that, witL the perfection of,electrostatic methods for gas purifica¬ 
tion, future dovelepmonts in oleum plant will be in the direction 
of singlcf contact conversion. . ^ 

F. i). Milos and W. Sarginson’® give data on the occurrence and 
off(!ct of fluctuating combustion in the sulphur burners of the 
Grilln oleum plant at Gretna. These burners, which were of the 
flair tray tyjas, were charged by hand, and the authors consi<jpr 
fluftuations arc inevitable in either sulphur or pyrites i>umer8 
where hand charging is practised. Conversion efficiencies were 
found to vary with the variations in concentration of the gases, 
and experiments show'cd that a rapid increase in concentrat^n 
led to a fall in the conversion efficiency of the top layer of the contact 
mass, thiis throwing an extra load on to the succcoding‘"layers. 
I!a]>idi(y of catalysis increases with temperature, but^f the tem¬ 
perature of the top tray was increas(;d to obtain a greater conversion 
at ihat point, the whole converter became so hot that total efficien¬ 
cies fell away owing to the less complete conversion at the higher 
♦ ern]ieratures attained in succeeding layers. It is suggested 
•.herefon* that the Grille type of converter is at a disadvantage in 
this r('s]iect as compared with types where conversion takes place 
independently in two or possibly more sections, owing to the fact 
that fhe tiiiysi in the Grille convertor are thermally dependent on 
one anotlu'r ; high temperature for speed of conversion, and lower 
temperature for most complete conversion, are incompatible in 
one thei'inal unit. 

In No. r> of the Technical Rticords of Explosives Supply, 1915- 
1918,” are given very oomiJete details of the operation of the oleum 
plants at the Gpvemment factories during the war. The title, 
'‘Manufacture >i Sulphuric Acid by the Contact Process,” is well 
merited by its contents, and it is a record which should be carefully 
studied by all who are interested in the manufacture of contact 
acid. 

1’. F. Banigan” refers to the fact that cast-iron pipes and malleable 
eastings, after long exposure to sulphur trioxide, frequently crack 
suddenly, although no corrosion can be detected previously. 
Although silicon carbide is unaffected by oleum, it is shown experi¬ 
mentally that amorphous silicon or silicon alloyed with iron is 
rapidly oxidised by isyo oleum, and the failuixis above referred to 
are probably due to oxidation of silicon particles within the castmg 
giving rise to internal strains. 

192?,, 183t. 

” J.. ll>2 >, 378 b. 
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GLASS. 

By Morris W, Teavees, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

In estimating progrc.sa in scientifio investigation in the glass industry, 
re&renco must be made to the faet that a very large amount of 
public money is being spent annually on technical research, the 
results’of which are neither available for information, nor subject 
to criticisms Rcsetirch on glass is being carried out by the National 
Physical Laboratory, the Department of Chemical Inspection, 
Woolwich Arsenal, the Glass Kesearch Association, and the British 
Scientific Instrument Research Association; and while the expendi¬ 
ture from the public funds cannot be less than £20,000 fer annum, 
very little informatiim is available as to the results obtained. 

The Society of Glass Technology continues to flourish, and its 
journal, under the editorship of Professor W. E. S. Turner, President 
of the Society for this year, continues to i>e the leading journal 
connected with the industrj'. The three quarterly numbers which 
have been issued during 1922 show that there is no diminution in 
the outimt of scientific work from the Department of Glass Tech¬ 
nology in the University of Sheffield, though there appears to be a 
distinct diminution in the number of papers contributed to the 
journal from other sources. It is to be hoped ^that the interest 
taken in glass technology by scientific workers, and by workers in 
allicMi industries, is not really diminishing. The number of abstracts 
is maintained, and a study of these reveals the interesting fact 
that, so scattered is information relating to glass, the first fifty-one 
abstracts of papers on the manufacture and properties of glass an 
drawn from twenty-six different journals. This fact gives i 
measure of the value of th»e abstracts to those interested in the 
industry. The Journal of the American Ceramic Society, of which ( 
Glass Section was recently formed, contains very few papers con 
nected with the science and technology of glass manufacture 
Progress on the tecftnical side of .the industry in Americ% must be 
estimated from the study of patent literature, and from sucl 
j< 3 iamals as the National Glass Budget, or the Glass Container. A 
vast amount of scientific work in connexion with the behaviour o; 
glasses is still, and will continue to be, carried out in the Geophysica 
LaboratiOry at Washington, and it is fortunate for‘the industry thai 
its fundamental problems jire identical with thoke of geophysics 
a5}d receive the attention of this institutipn. 



t atA89. .18S 

Professor Turner’s presiclpntial address to the Society Glass 
Technology consl^s of a survey of the history of the glass industry 
from the earliest times down to*,thc present day.*. Opening with a 
critical discussion on modem discoveries bearing on the early 
lustory of glass-making in this eountry, he proceeds to trace the 
development, and often the decline, of glass-making in various 
centres. Glass-making appears to have been established as #n 
industry in this country late in the sixteenth century, and at the 
end o^thc seventeenth century there were as nmny as eighty-eight 
glass-houses in England. Then followed a period of stagnation; 
hut between the years 1833 and 1874 the industry, in spite of excise 
re.stiiotions, shared in the general industrial prosperity, and the 
number of glass houses in the United Kingdom increascfl from 
120 to 240. Then followed a decline. Professor Tumj^r’s account 
of the operation and effects of the excise regulations is mo.st instruc¬ 
tive ; and it seems almost incredible that the industry could have 
survived at all under regulations which compelled the manufacturer 
to till his pots under the eye of an inspector, and to anneal the 
glass in locked kilns. The repeal of the duties in 1845, which re¬ 
lieved the industries of taxation amounting to £845,000, and of 
intolerable control, gave a great impetus to development, which 
reached a climax in 1874. 

'J'he paper contains statistical tables relating to imports, exports, 
etc. Ilealing with the fifteen years prior to the war, the value of 
the imports appears to have remained almost constant, while the 
(‘X])ort.s increased from £886,000 to £1,814,000. At the same time 
the number of factories at work, and of men employed in the 
industry, showed some slight diminution. Allowing for improved 
methods oT production, it is probable that the output did not 
mat<‘rially increase or decrease during the period, and that the 
incr(^ascd value of the exports represents in part increase in prices, 
and in part, a shifting of the industry from home to export trade. 
It is clear, however, that the industry was not developing, or 
modifying its methods to meet the demands for new types of goods, 
whi(^h were being sent in from abroad. As Professor Turner shows, 
many new ideas, such as that of producing bottles by machinery, 
had their origin in British glass houses, but were actually developed 
and applied to large-scale production by American entrineers. 

The Natuee' of Glass. 

The formation of glasses involves the freezing of equilibria, 
established ;.t temperatures at which they are more or less mobile, 
so that in glasses at ordinary temperatures we have systems the 
nature of v/hich may Be materially dependent on their previous 
hislory. As a mass of glass cools, a temperature gradient, and 
therefore a density graditjit is established in it, and when the fhass 
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is at uniform temperature stresses are .set up in it, the magnitude 
and character of which depend upon the steepnriss of the tempera¬ 
ture gr/wlient dpVing cooling, anf'i the form of the masjs. The 
problems relating to ghuss are complicated by the fact that there is 
great difficulty in securing homogeneity in melts. • 

We have no delinite knowledge indicating whether glass is a 
h<itnogeneous solution, or of the nature of a colloid, but we do know 
from recent researches that the traiLsition from the mobile to the 
rigid condition is nbt a continuous one, though the transitioif is not 
sharj), as in the case of that between crystalline solids and liquids. 
L«J,)edeff' suggeafs that the abnormal expansion of glasses below 
their softening point is connected with the a- ^-quartz 
changd, which also takes place a little below 600° tl. This is 
probably ^ eoinckh'noe, since abnormal expansion below the 
softening ])oint is a property of boric oxide glass, of the glas.ses of 
organic substances, ami possibly of gels. Information as to the 
nature of glass will probably re.sult from the researches on the 
stress-optical phenomena, such as arc now being carrffxl out by 
Filon, Adams and \Villiarason, Twyman, and others. 

Information as to the relationship between the physical and 
chemical properties of glasses and ijheir'chemical composition is of 
immediate importance to the practical glassjjianufacturor, and will 
ultimately be of use to scientifio investigators, though it is too much 
to expect that simple relationships between properties will bo 
found to be of wide application. However, the application of 
additive formulne to groups of glasses is useful. In this connexion 
S. English and W. E. S. Turner^ have continued their researches on 
the relation between composition and density, investigating the 
soda-lime-magnc.sia glas,ses. 

Anhealing. 

Few references to annealing problems appear in the literature 
issued during the year. F. Twyman, who first attacked the 
problem of scientifio annealing of glassware, has designed an appar¬ 
atus for controlling the process of annealing without the use of a 
pyrometer.’ In this instrument a rod of the glass to be annealed 
is subjected to a definite stress and the instrument itself is placed in 
the lehr amongst tlys goods to be annealed. The tilting of a pointer 
indicates when the original stress has fallen to a defuaite lower 
value, so that the interval between placing the instrument in the 
Iflir and the moment at which the pointer begins to tilt, measures 
the time required for stresses in the glass to fall to a certain fraction 
of the initial stress, or the time of relaxation of the stress, whicl 

1 Trans. 0/)t. Soc. Tdrograd, 1921, % No. 10. 

2 Soc. Glass TflcA., 1922*6» 228. 

^ /bid., 1922, 6 , 46. ' 
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may be assumed to be the maximum existing in the fresl^y-made 
goods, to a limit yhich may be considered neghmble. This is the 
annealing time under the conditions of temperatute which'actually 
prevail at the level in the lehr at which the goods are being annealed. 
Since there is always a steep temperature gradient between the top 
and bottom of a lehr, the instrument gives a more accurate indication 
as to whether proper temperature conditions prevail in it than C|in 
a pyrometer placed in the crown. • 

K. f). Williamson* contributes from the Geophysical Laboratory 
a further note on the application of the theory of annealing developed 
by Adams and himself. I’rom the equations representing the 
results of experimental work previously described, the most favour¬ 
able conditions for annealing a given piece of glass can be deduced. 
Formula) are found which, used in conjunction with ^bles of the 
<'lustie and annealing constants of the glass, show at what tempera¬ 
ture to bold the glass, how long to hold it at that temperature, and 
how rapidly to cool it in order to get any degree of fineness of 
annealing in the least possible time. Examples are solved to 
illustrate the process. ^ 

C'HKMICiAL OllANtJK.S DUKINO THE MeLTINO OF GlASS. 
Papers on the dissociation of ferric and manganic oxides in 
glass are published by J. 0. Hostetter and H. fci. Roberts,' and by 
E. N. Bunting.* The ratio ferric oxide-ferrous oxide depends 
upon the concentration of the iron, the composition of the glass, 
and the temperature, and some glasses lose oxygen during the fining 
j)roc<‘ss, and rc-absorb oxygen at working temperatures. This 
may account for the change in the colour and transparency of 
some optical glesifes after long stirring. Similar changes take place 
in the case of manganese. Oxygen is given off in quantity as the 
glas.s is melted at 1400° in vacuo. It is well known that if a pot of 
glass, containing manganese, is allowed to stand for a long time 
in a .semi-fluid condition, the glass tends to become pink. This 
W'as observed in some works during the late coal strike. 

A general discussion on the melting of glass was opened at a 
meeting of the Society of Glass Technology, on November 16th, 
1921, and was continued on February 15th, 1922.’ A large number 
of practical and scientific questions were discussed, and those 
interested in the subject should read the reports of the meetings. 
I’l a ])nper by F. W. Adams* the'manufacture of bottles and con¬ 
tainers of colourless glass, using selenium, is discussed in the light 
of practical experience. 

' .7. M ashington Acad. Sci., 1922, 12, 1; J., 1922, 176a 

* Geophysical Bhboratory, “ Optical Glass,” No. 39 ; cf. J., 1922, 100a. 

* ./. Anwr. Cerevn. Soc., 1922, 5, 694. 

’ J. Sac. Glass Tech., 1922, 6. 

* Ibid., 1922, 6. 205. 
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New Types of'Glass. 

Refcivmoc has Leen made * to a*new typo of chemical glassware 
Which has appeSrcd on the British market, but information as to 
its composition and properties is not available. 

The DtiRABiLiTY OF Glass. 

The attack of glass surfaces by water and by chemical reagwits 
is a subject of pefennial controversy, and the year has seen the 
publication of s(iveral papers dealing with it. G. W. Morey'* 
diw^usscs the solubility and decomposition of complex systems 
generally, from the standpoint of the phase rule, and as a particular 
case tT&at of the system H^O—KjSiOj^—KjO. This system has 
been studieV over a range of temperature between 200° and 1000“ C., 
and the results indicate that potassium siheate solutions have no 
stable existence at ordinary temperatures. Under these, conditions 
true equilibrium in any mixture of HjO—SiOa—KjO would mean 
a solution containing a vanishingly small quantity o^ silica, in 
equilibrium with a.solid crystalline phase of pure silica. Potash 
water-glass solutions which contain large amounts of colloidal 
sUica bear no known relation to the solutions which would exist in 
equilibrium with crystalline phases. ^ 

This system is analogous to the comjdex systems consisting of 
glasses and water, in which the aqueous phase is an alkaline liquid 
containing traces of such oxides as B^Oj. The material dissolved 
is the product of the decomposition of the glass, and such silica as 
is removed from the glass passes into the aqueous phfise as colloid ; 
but under no condition docs the composition of the aqueous phase 
give a measure of the solubility of the glass. The form “solubility ” 
should not be applied to the phenomenon. 

' The mechanism of the attack of glasses by water or reagents seems 
first to involve the decomposition of the siheate in the surface layers, 
with removal of the alkaU, leaving a layer of siUca or silicious 
material. This may suffer mechanical disintegration, passing into 
the aqueous phase, either in the colloidal condition, or in microscopic 
flakes. The rate of removal of colloidal material depends upon the 
peptising action of the solution in contact with the glass, which 
may explain the distinctive action of the same reagent in different 
cosneentrations. Tfte formation qf flakes may bo due to tljp inhomo¬ 
geneity of the glass itself. If the residue left after the removal of 
the alkali did not pass into the aqueous phase in the colloidal 
condition it would be likely to become detached in flkkes. The 
attack of glassware by reagents is, then, a combination of chemical 
and mechanical processes, and it is not astpnishlng that attempts 

* NiUwit Dec. 23, 1922. 

Groophyeical Laboratory. 
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to connect the rate of chemical attack with the chemical pijoperties 
of glasses have o.ot led to definite conclusions. 

The physical properties of glasi are, as is well known, materially 
dependent upon its previous history. The nature of the surface 
depends upon whether the glass is newly worked and allowed to 
cool without being touched,” worked in the ordinary manner, 
fractured, ground or polished with various abrasives, weathered, 
or dirc-polLshed after previous treatment. Griffith’s experiments 
point ft) very marked differences in the nature of a thin rod of glass, 
drawn out in the flame and cooled without contact with other 
material, when its tenacity is very much greater than after it has 
been touched with the fingers. His explanation that the change 
is due to molecular rearrangement, and the development of surface 
flaws of dimensions comparable with molecular distant*, appears 
to be justified. For obvious reasons the investigation of chemical 
ati.ack on such surfaces by water presents insuperable difficulties. 
The attack of optical glass surfaces after varying treatment has 
been tlic subject of an investigation by the British Scientific Instru¬ 
ment Bescarch Association.” The method of in,vestigation involved 
the measurement of the alkalinity of the surface by a modification 
of the iodoeosin method, which was very carefully studied. The 
results arc expressed in ternr.s of iodoeosin absorbed per square 
decimetre of surface, and the values divided by 13-48 give the 
equivalents in terms of NajO liberated. Iodoeosin values were 
obtaineel for a series of optical glasses, under the following 
conditions :— 

Column 1. Glass fractured under iofloeosin solution. 

Column 2. Glafts freshly fractured. 

Column 3. Weathered fracture. 

Column 4. Freshly-polished surface. 

Column 5. Polished surface weathered for seven days. 

Column 6. Polishctl and heated to 150° for foiu- hours. 


The following results were obtained in the case of the first ten 
glasses in the list;— 


No. 

Glass. 

i. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

1 . 

Fluor Crown 

O-O.! 

0-03 

0-02 

0-02 

0-02 

0-03 


Boro-silioato Crown 

0-10 

0-11 

0-07 

0-02 

0-03 

0-04 

3 1 

. Horo-silicate t/Town 

0-08 

0-08 

0-03 • 

0-03 

0-03 

0-p4 

4 . 

. Kor i ^ilLu-te Crown 

0-17 

• 0-17 

0-08 

0-02 

0-02 

0-03 

6 . 

. Hard Crown 

0-18 

0-16 

0-07 

0-04 

0-06 

0-04 

(» . 

. Soft Crown 

0-3.1 

0-19 

0-69 

0-08 

0-20 

0-23 

7 . 

• Light Crown 

0-10 

0-14 

0-05 

0-03 

0-02 

0-03 

8 . 

. Modimn Barium Crown.. 

0-12 

0-08 

0-03 

0-04 

0-04 

0-03 

9 . 

. I)en6e Barium Crown .. 

0-22 

0-21 

0-08 

0-04 

0-03 

0-03 

10 . 

• Denso Barium*Crox \7 .. 

0-21 

0-19 

0-06 

0-03 

0-03 

0-03 


“ Griffith, Phil. Trim., 1920. 
“ Re-port, 1921. 
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Except in the case of No. 6, ■whioh»seems to be an exceptional 
glass, it may be (^onsidered doubtful whether tha results in columns 
1 and 2 represeiW; any real differcrpse in the properties of the surface 
of the glass immediately after fracture, and a few moments later. 
It is evident, however, that the result of polishing is to reduce 
the iodocosin factor for all glasses to a value which varies between 
narrow limits. The results in columns 4, 5 and 6 are, with the 
exception of those relating to glasses Nos. 5 and 6, expressed as a 
single significant figure between the extreme limits 2 and 4.'* They 
can, therefore, only be taken as indicating the direction in which 
the properties tend to change after treatment. It would appear 
from the results that the effect of polishing is to increase the resis¬ 
tance 5f glasses to attack by moisture, and that, with certain excep¬ 
tions, polished glasses differ very little amongst themselves in 
their behaviour under the iodocosin test. It would be interesting 
to know how far the results of this test coincide with practical 
experience as to the durability of the glasses. 

Reference may be made to th(! observation of Prestor?* that the 
rate of attack of polished surface by hydrofluoric acid hardly 
diminishes at all after the removal by solution of the polished 
layer.'® . 

Professor Turner and the staff of the jifflepartmcnt of Glass 
Technology at Sheflield'* are continuing their experimental investi¬ 
gations on the relationship between the chemical composition of 
glasses and attack by reagents. Comparing the lime-soda and 
magnesia-soda glasses, they find that on substituting lime by 
magnesia up to about 3-5 mols. % the resistance of the glass to 
attack by hydrochloric acid is increased, buty for higher M"0 
content the lime glasses were the more resistant. Magnesia glasses 
arc generally more resistant than lime glasses to attack by water, 
and less resistant to attack by alkalis. These results have an 
impdrtant bearing on the use of magnesian limestone in the glass 
industry. 

W. L. Baillie'® has published an important paper on the applica¬ 
tion of Zulkowski’s theory of the relationship between composition 
and resistance to chemical attack. In its simplest form, Zulkowski’s 
theory may be stated as follows. In glasses of the type 
mR20,nR0,xSi02, the difference mRjO — nRO represents the 
molecular excess of either oxide,, present as a simple sHjcate, the 
oxide present in lowest molecular concentration being supposed 
tp be in combination as a double silicate of the form (R 20 ,R 0 ),ySi 02 . 
The “ solubility ” of the glass was supposed by Zulkotvski to be 
proportional to the numerical magnitude of the molecular excess 


'• Trans. Opt. Soc., 23, 164. 

** J. Hoc. Glass Tech., 1922j‘6, 1/, 30. 
I’* Ibid., 1922, 6, 68. 
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of the simple silicate. In the case of the simple soda lim^ glasses 
those of the gene^l form RjO.RO.xSiOj should ^e the most highly 
resistant to chemical attack, an5 those containing,molocular excess 
of either lime or soda should be less resistant. As a matter of fact 
tlie rate of chemical attack by water of simple glasses of the 
form mRjOjnltO.xSit).^ increases rapidly with molecular excess of 
alkali, but not with molecular excess of lime. However, glares 
containing large quantities of R"0 oxides are uncommon) and of 
little practical importance. • 

Many important tc'chnical glasses contain AI..O3 or BjOj, or 
both of these oxides, which, in a general way, increase the resistance 
of the glasses to chemical attack, neutralising the effect of basic 
e.\ces.s as defined by Zulkowski. Raillie therefore assumes that, 
when the sesquioxides are present, there exist in the j^ass besides 
tlo\ible and single silicates, complex silicates, which he assumes 
to have the general form, 3 M 0 ,(B,Al). 303 ,xSi 02 , where M is equiva¬ 
lent of one of the bases. On this assumption he calculates from the 
composition of each glass a quantity which represents the basic 
excess, and which he terms the “ reactivity t^oeilicicnt.” 

The paper contains a review and summary of the results obtained 
by a large number of workers for the rate of chemical attack on 
series of glasses of known composition. For these Baillie calculates 
the value of the reactivity coefficient, and he finds that the order 
in which the glasses are arranged as the result of the calculations, 
is in general agreement with the results of experimental investiga¬ 
tions. Small or negative values of the reactivity coefficient are 
generally associated with highly resistant glasses, while glasses 
lor which .the I't^ue is large are unsuitable for the manufacture 
of scientific instrunmnts, or for similar uses. 

Special methods of testing glasses for particular purposes are 
recommended by various authorities. I’he methods suggested 
by the National Rh/sical Laboratory, the Institute of Chemistry, 
I’rof. Turner of the University of Sheffield, the American 
Bureau of Standards, and Dr. Peddle, of the, Derby Crown Glass 
Company, and others have already been published. The British 
Sci( ntific Instrument Research Association {he. cit.) have developed 
and improved the well known iodocosin test for the alkalinity of 
glassware. , 

\V. E. ■Ti. Tarner^® reviews at some length the methods whfch 
nave bi>cn applied to the testing of scientific and utility glassware, 
calling attention to the fact that each investigator has, as a rule, 
u.se<l one method only, and that the results obtained by different 
observers are not comparable, though Peddle’s qualitative tests 
of the degree of .attack of polished glass surfaces exposed to the 

'‘Ibui., 1022 , 6 , 30. 
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atmosp^iere agreed with the results obtained by treating the pow¬ 
dered glasses wit^ water. Ho considers that in the case of chemical 
apparatus the tost should be cacried out on a piece of glass cut 
from the apparatus, which would eliminate the difiBculty' arising 
from attempts to compare results obtained, for example, with 
largo and small flasks or beakers. As an alternative he proposes 
toting glasses in the form of powder, sieved between limits, and 
suspended in a platinum basket. 

W. L. Bailhe and F. E. Wilson” advocate the use of the autoclave 
tost as a general method for determining the suitability of glass for 
the manufacture of instruments. While applicable to the more 
resistant glasses it seems too drastic for application to the softer 
glasses, which are used for the manufacture of delicate apparatus. 
Special mdihods for the testing of utility glassware arc suggested 
by several authors, and reference to the papers will be found in the 
Abstracts of the Society of Glass Technology. 

At a meeting of the Society of Glass Technology, helc^ in London 
on December 13th, the testing of glassware formed the subject of a 
general discussion. The discussion was introduced by papers 
read by W. L. Baillie, by W. H. Withej^ (National Physical Labora¬ 
tory), and by W. E. S. Turner. Baillie emphasised the importance 
of using a single reagent for testing glasswate, and stated that his 
experiments led to the conclusion that the action of steam alone 
in the autoclave gave a reliable indication of the durability of a 
glass. The measme of durability was the alkali set free under 
specified conditions, and it was only necessary to define the duration 
of the test, the pressure to be maintained in the autoclave, and the 
bmiting amount of alkali per unit of surface, in uxcess i(f which a 
glass could not be considered suitable for a particular purpose. 

Withey admitted that the autoclave tests for such articles as 
water gauge tubes was open to no objection. Experiments carried 
out at the National Physical Laboratory showed, however, that 
in the case of resistance glasses, in which it was necessary to use a 
high pressure in the autoclave, and to subject the glass to conditions 
which must be fixed arbitrarily, and which had no relation to 
laboratory practice, misleading results were often obtained. From 
these experiments it appeared that the autoclave test was only 
reliable when applied at different pressures, and for short intervals 
of ‘time. This introduced corapKeations, and made it difficult to 
interpret the results obtained with a series of glasses, and to classify 
them in the order of their durability. The conclusion arrived at 
by the National Physical Laboratory appears to be entirely in 
conflict with that put forward by the Directorate of Chemical 
Inspection, Woolwich. 


"J., 1922, 45t. 



Turner thought that the autoclave test was not, in itself, a diterion 
)f the durability •f a glass. He cited the case pf a glas^ of the 
iompositlon SiO, 70%, CaO 6-7%, Na,0 11%, K,£) 6-6%, which 
vithstoofl the action of boiling water or steam at 100° as weU as, 
)f better than, most resistance glasses, but which went to pieces 
n the autoclave. Ho believed that if a general tost were to be 
ido])te(l it would be that of treating powdered glass, sieved bctweoti 
x'l’taiu limits, with boiling water. 

Ill tfie discussion M. W. Travers agreed with Turner’s suggestion 
IS to a rough test for general purposes. For particular purposes 
t would be necessary to subject the glass to identical treatment 
lo that whicli it would receive when in use. For an analytical 
Dperation, using a particular reagent for two hours, the glass might 
Ik' tewted by treating it with the same reagent, undo/ the same 
,',>nditi(ins, for, say, eight hours. If a material quantity of the 
siihstnnce of the glass passed into solution, the glass should be 
rejetied, or a correction made for the error introduced, if this were 
possible. An analyst would be very unwise to roly on any test 
involving the action of water on glass as indigating its resistance 
(o acids. 

It w ould seem that a very large amount of time and money have 
been devoted to the attempt to discover a single test for the dura¬ 
bility of glassware. Ih-actically speaking, we do not seem to be 
near to the solution of the problem, and theory would suggest that 
it is insoluble. From the point of view of the analyst the problem 
is not, in its essentials, a very complicated one. A few forms of 
a]tparatus, particularly those used in bacteriological work, must bo 
subjected to the potion of water and steam under slight pressure. 
There is no difficulty in specifying the conditions of a suitable test. 

()ther forms of apparatus have to withstand the action of moderately 
dilute analytical reagents for a limited time. Again, tests can easily 
be proscribed suited .to apparatus of widely varying dimensions. 
Finally, it may be well to specify testa for the resistance of glass and 
porcelain vessels to strong acids ; but those who would use strong 
acids in glass apparatus would be wise to make use of the special 
acid resisting glasses which are on the market, and those who use 
strongly alkaline bquids in glass apparatus must expect to find the 
constituents of the glass in their solutions. 


Optioai. Glass. 

During the two years previous to the year 1922, technical and 
scientific iiteratui;p was rich in papers relating to the manufacture of 
optical glass. During the past year the amount of original work 
W'hioh has been published is almost negligible, and it would apjiear 
that the interest in this subject, awakened by the war, is now. 
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declinitg. C. J. Peddle'* publishes an account of his work in 
connexion with ^he development of the industoy during the war. 
Prior to 1914 about 60% of the optical glass used in this eountry 
was imported from Germany. At the outbreak of war only Messrs. 
Chance Bros, were actually engaged in the manufacture of optical 
glass in Great Britain. In June, 1914, Messrs. Wood Bros, began 
te manufacture optical gla.ss, and before the end of the w'ar the 
Derby Crown Glass Co., under the technical direction of Dr. Peddle, 
was able to place lieventy varieties of optical glass at the service of 
instrument makers. About one hundred varieties of glass were 
made at Derby. The paper contains a summary of the work on 
the relationship between the properties and composition of glasses, 
which has formed the subject of a series of papers in the Journal 
of the Society of Glass Technology, and also an account of the processes 
of melting and working optical glasses. It is to be regretted that 
Dr. Peddle is no longer connected with the glass industry. 

GeINDIKG and POLl-SHINC;. 

The Optical Society has published a scries of papers which form a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the phenomena connected 
with the cutting, grinding, and polisfiing of glass.'" 

It has commonly been supposed that a main of abrasive, in the 
process of grinding a brittle material, acts by cutting or pushing 
away the material which obstructs its passage, either flaking out 
oonchoidal splinters, or by shearing off the tops of existing promin¬ 
ences. Abrasive materials mfiy act in this way to a certain and 
limited extent; but it is now shown that the removal of material 
in the main is the result of a totally different pre^esa. 

Preston’s paper opens with an account of an experimental 
investigation into the action of a hard surface of limited area, such 
as a needle point, a steel ball, or the curved cutting edge of a glazier’s 
diamond, upon the surface of a piece of glass. He demonstrates, 
by means of admirable illustrations, that the result is to produce 
flaws or cracks in the surface. In the case of the glazier’s diamond, 
material is actually removed at the surface as the tool advances, 
and the more so if a point instead of the curved edge bears on the 
glass. The flaws produced by pressure penetrate far below the 
bottom of the scratch, particularly when the proper edge of the 
diamond is used. ‘The production of deep flaws is material, and 
that of the visible, scratch is immaterial to the “ cutting ” of the ' 
glass. In .the case of a rolling ball the track consists of a series of . 

‘ '» Trans. Opt. Sue., 1921-22, 23, 103. 

'• “The Structure of Abraded Glass Surfaces,” F. W. Preston, Trans-- 
■Opt. Soo., 23, 141; “ The Stress Condition surrounding a Diamond Cut inj^ 
Glass,” ,A. J..Dallailay, ibid., p. 1C5; “Some Measurements of Stresses.^ 
produced at Surfaces of Ula^ by Grinding with Loose Abrasives,” A.'J.| 
Dalladay, ibid., p. 170. i 
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arcuate flaws or fractures with their concave surfaces facing in the 
direction from which the ball, travels. Undo» heavy pressure 
the flaw's tend to curl round And approach tlie surface, while 
longitudinal flaws develop parallel to the median Une. 

• In these two cases ^e result of the action of the tool is to produce 
flaws in the glass surface, without, of necessity, removing material 
from it. When a number of tracks such as are made by a sin^e 
ste*‘l hall, or other hard surface, intersect, the flaws also intersect, 
and niaterial begins to bo detached from the surface. When a 
loo.se abrasive is used under an iron tool the track of every grain 
of the abrasive which is pres.sed between the tool and the glass is a 
aeries of flaws, and where the flaws which constitute separate.tracks 
intersect suitably, material is removed. 

This theory is .supported by the well-known disco/ery by P. 
Twynian, that a “ greyed ” surface of glass is under stress, the 
actual surface being in compression and the glass just below the 
surface in tension. This is due to the wedging of minute particles 
of glass into the flaws produced by the abrasive. When the wedged 
j)articles are removed by the action of acid, ijr by polishing, the 
stress disappears. The stress set up in a diamond out is produced 
in a similar manner. 

The essential character of a surface which has been “ greyed ” 
or reduced to the limit of smoothness by a fine abrasive under a 
metal tool is that not merely does it consist of hills and hollows, 
but t hat beneath those hills and hollows are flaws which extend to 
two or three times their depth downward into the glass. 

Study of the rate of attack of “ greyed ” and polished surfaces 
by hydrofluoric ai|id shows that the rate of solution of the greyed 
surface diminishes rapidly with time, while the rate of solution of 
the polished surface hardly diminishes at all. The rate of attack in 
both eases becomes ultimately identical. 

Preston attributes the polishing of glass by a fine abrasive under 
a tool covered with pitch or felt to phenomena identical with those 
already described. A fine flaw complex is first produced, which, 
in the final stage of dry polishing, is actually “ broken away by 
the roots.” At the same time a very slight molecular flowing of the 
surface (Beilby effect) results in the covering of the last traces of 
the fla'v complex produced in the greying process. This view is 
su|)ported,by experiments in the etching of pofiished surfaces. • 


^flmcHANicAL Methods oe Working Glass. 

Numerous patents relating to improvements in the method of 
feeding glass to ipachmes for the formation of bottles etc. have 
been published during the year, but none of them involves any pew 
principle, nor can they be*described without reference to diagrams! 

N 2 
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AbstracW of patent specifications, with diagrams, are pumisnea 
in the Journal ofJhe Society of Glass Technology^ 

Mechanical methods of drawing sheet glass have, during the 
past few years, been successfully operated by the Libby-Owens 
process in America and by the Fourcault process in Belgium, and a 
large factory for the operation of the latter* process has recently 
b«sn constructed in this country. In the Fourcault process the 
glass while in the plastic condition does not pass over rollers,, or 
come into contact \<ith any other surface, so that, when it is success¬ 
fully operated, a very beautiful finish is obtained, which is said to be 
equal to that of polished plate. Patent literature indicates that 
inventors are busy attempting to develop other methods of manu¬ 
facturing sheet glass mechanically. J. Cox*" describes a method of 
feeding glaJ.',s between rollers which are heated to 900°, and which, 
in consequence, become covered with a layer of glass. J. P. Crowley 
and others “ describe a method in which the molten glass is fed 
between rollers coated with a layer of molten lead or tin to prevent 
the adhesion of the glass. As to whether these method^ have been 
tested is unknown., 

The mechanical production of glass tubing is also a matter of 
considerable interest to inventory. Philips’ Gloeilampcnfabriek 
(Holland)”® describes a process which diff^s only from the well- 
known libby-Owens process in that the molten glass is fed on to 
the inside instead of on to the outside of a revolving cone. The 
libby-Owens process is now being operated in this country. 

“ E.P. 175,044. 

« U.S.P. 1,422,036. 

®®E.P. 172,289. 
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arcuate flaws or fractures with their concave surfaces facing in the 
direction from which the ball, travels. Undo» heavy pressure 
the flaw's tend to curl round And approach tlie surface, while 
longitudinal flaws develop parallel to the median Une. 

• In these two cases ^e result of the action of the tool is to produce 
flaw's in the glass surface, without, of necessity, removing material 
from it. When a number of tracks such as are made by a sin^e 
ste*‘l hall, or other hard surface, intersect, the flaws also intersect, 
and niaterial begins to bo detached from the surface. When a 
loo.se abrasive is used under an iron tool the track of every grain 
of the abrasive which is pres.sed between the tool and the glass is a 
aeries of flaws, and where the flaws which constitute separate.tracks 
intersect suitably, material is removed. 

This theory is .supported by the well-known disco/ery by P. 
Twynian, that a “ greyed ” surface of glass is under stress, the 
actual surface being in compression and the glass just below the 
surface in tension. This is due to the wedging of minute particles 
of glass into the flaws produced by the abrasive. When the wedged 
j)articles are removed by the action of acid, ijr by polishing, the 
stress disappears. The stress set up in a diamond out is produced 
in a similar manner. 

The essential character of a surface which has been “ greyed ” 
or reduced to the limit of smoothness by a fine abrasive under a 
metal tool is that not merely does it consist of hills and hollows, 
but t hat beneath those hills and hollows are flaws which extend to 
two or three times their depth downward into the glass. 

Study of the rate of attack of “ greyed ” and polished surfaces 
by hydrofluoric ai|id shows that the rate of solution of the greyed 
surface diminishes rapidly with time, while the rate of solution of 
the polished surface hardly diminishes at all. The rate of attack in 
both eases becomes ultimately identical. 

Preston attributes the polishing of glass by a fine abrasive under 
a tool covered with pitch or felt to phenomena identical with those 
already described. A fine flaw complex is first produced, which, 
in the final stage of dry polishing, is actually “ broken away by 
the roots.” At the same time a very slight molecular flowing of the 
surface (Beilby effect) results in the covering of the last traces of 
the fla'v complex produced in the greying process. This view is 
su|)ported,by experiments in the etching of pofiished surfaces. • 


^flmcHANicAL Methods oe Working Glass. 

Numerous patents relating to improvements in the method of 
feeding glass to ipachmes for the formation of bottles etc. have 
been published during the year, but none of them involves any pew 
principle, nor can they be*described without reference to diagrams! 

N 2 
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pyrites ijivariably remained in the clay. , In many respects {lis results 
corroborate the conclusions previously arrived, at by Bleininger 
(c/. Traf^s. Amer.\Je,ram. »Soc., lOlJ, 15, 43). It cannot reasonably 
be doubted that the verdict pronounced by Kohl and other un¬ 
biassed observers represents the true position ; and the fact that 
the method of purifying clays by this prooess'has not made greater 
progress since its inauguration may, perhaps, be taken as further 
corroborative evidence of its shortcomings. Nevertheless, „its 
introduction has had a salutary effect, if only in disclosing the 
possibilities of sedimentation with slips containing various 
electrolytes. 

Earlier work on the action of bacteria on clays is recalled by a 
contribution by W. J. Vernadsky,’ w'ho confirms previous observa¬ 
tions, nann|y, that bacterial action increases the proportion of free 
hydrates of alumina in a clay. As is W'ell known, this action 
accounts, at least partially, for the “weathering” or “ageing” 
process to which most clays are submitted. But a few years ago 
the writer of this review saw an experiment conducted* in which a 
special body was inoculated with selected bacteria for the express 
purpose of increasing the plasticity. 

The difficulty of interpreting the nature and behaviour of the 
clay molecule has given to us many hypotheses, some based on 
little experience and indefinite experiment. Accurate study of 
this complex problem is always welcome, and for this reason the 
work of H. S. Houldsworth and J. W. Cobb’ on “The Behaviour of 
Fireclays, Bauxite, etc., on Heating” is to be commended. By the 
application of the Roberts-Austen method of determining transition 
points, they have obtained, with fireclay, valufddo data relating 
to the two endothermic changes taking place at about 100“ and 
520“ C. respectively and the exothermic change at about 930° C. 
Although the authors draw no conclusions from the results, it 
may be noted that Mellor’s conception of fjie behaviour of the 
kaolinite molecule is in no way refuted by this work. 
C. E. Moore® has also attempted the elucidation of this problem 
from a somewhat different standpoint. He has studied the 
variation, caused by heating, in the contraction, porosity, 
specific gravity, hygroscopicity, and solubility in acid of Stour¬ 
bridge fireclays. Supplementing these data, he has investigated 
“ dehydration ” and “ heating curve ” phenomena. The results 
must be of much .value to the ‘Stourbridge manufactmer. The 
author, however, with a decided suggestion of dogmatism, has 
adopted a conception of the clay molecule based on the hexite- 
pentite theory of Asch. Owing to the highly controversial nature 


’ Cojnptes nend., 1922,176, 450. 
* J., 1932, 447ii. 

•Ibid. 
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of the lubjeot, criticism of this theory is of doubtfuj value; 
however, it is pointed out’ that in ceramics its utility Uas long 
disappeared, owing, it is suggested, to the incrtlising influence of 
the " phase-rule ” implications. * 

^ Although seven different crystalline modifications of silica are 
definitely known, there remain two forms of this oxide of unknown 
(!onstitution. These, comprising flint and chalcedony, have generally 
been described as “ cryptocrystalline,” though, Fenner has already 
suggestcid that chalcedony is probably a form, of quartz. E. W. 
Washburn and L. Naviaa* have made an exhaustive examination 
of tbe.so minerals and have shown beyond doubt that they contain 
large jiroportions of orystallino quartz. The X-ray spectra of each 
is identical with that of quartz, while such physical prop<f»tics as 
specifi* gravity, index of refraction, and coefficient^f thermal 
expansion are comparable with those of the latter mineral. By 
tlie same means these authors have demonstrated that the product 
of cakination of both flint and chalcedony is mainly cristobaUto. 

Ib'tails relating to the manufacture of dolomite eurthenware are 
published by G. Steinbrecht.’ Tn his interesting contribution, 
this writer not only points out the various difficulties experienced 
in manufacturing, but also gives some useful hints on the best 
methods of overcoming them. Some years ago Gannan conducted 
extensive research work on the use of dolomite as a body flux, but 
hitherto no operations on a large scale hav(! resulted therefrom. 
Enormous supplies of the material are available in Great Britain, 
and there appears to be no reason why an attempt should not be 
made to incorporate it in bodies of an inferior type. 

The actual making of large ceramic objects’is an operation whieh 
comparatively ,Jo*dom forms the subject of systematic observation 
and detailed record, yet during the period under review two such 
contributions have appeared in the same publication. J. Clark* 
and T. A. Klinefelter and F. 0. Parsons* have dealt with the subject 
of “ pressing ” in a comprehensive manner, and their contributions, 
w'hich are well illustrated, will doubtless focus attention on the 
methods adopted at different works. Moreover, it may confi¬ 
dently be expected that more or less criticism will be forthcoming, 
since the predominant factor in all such practical operations is 
undoubtedly the personal element. 

The excessive losses which are experienced periodically in pottery 
uianufacWe could be curtailed by a more complete understamiing 
of the fundamental principles underlying the various processes, 
I’articulatly is this the case with crooked ware, for our knowledge 

“ J. Atner. G&tgm. Soc.y 1922, 5, 566. 

’ Katam. Bund., 192i», 80, 471. 

® J. Amer. Cefam. Soc.t 1922, 6, 623. 

* Ibid., 1922, 6, 632. 
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of the'Muses of this trouble is for the most part empiricaf and very 
incomplete. For this reason the contribution by C. H. Lees’® is 
to be welcomed,'inasmuch as th^ author deals with principles in 
a manner totally new to the industry. Despite the fact that his 
contribution is of a purely theoretical nature, his data are pf 
considerable importance from a practical point of view, since the 
heavy monetary losses incurred from crooked ware could be 
considerably reduced by the application of the principles enunciated 
by this author. . 

Many interesting and controversial points are referred to by 
0. N. White" in his dissertation on chemical porcelain. This 
product is a heterogeneous compound, and consequently the laws 
relating to ideal solid solutions require modification before they 
can be apj^ed. The author suggests that the higher the proportion 
of crystallinity produced during firing, compared with the possible 
degree of crystalline structure, the better will the product with¬ 
stand rapid thermal changes ; he claims that stability is really a 
function of the sillimanite formed. ' 

These observations are worthy of note, for it has been pointed 
out previously by iliany investigators, notably by Mellor, that the 
deterioration of porcelain pyrometer tubes, refractory saggars, etc., 
is largely due to the formation of sillimanite whilst in use. 

As is suggested by C. W. Hill" in a recent publication, the field 
for research in ceramics is practicaUy unlimited. As a type of 
problem requiring elucidation, he mentions the rejuvenation of 
old plaster moulds. Theoretically, he maintains, there ought to 
be no difficulty about the process. It is evident that the author 
has heard of the many unsuccessful attempts which have been 
made to solve this problem, since ho points out that the presence 
of a high percentage of anhydrous sulphate may be detrimental 
to the process. One may be permitted to draw attention also 
to the fact that other side issues, such as the presence of sodium 
sulphate and calcium sUicato ia moulds used for casting with 
alkaline slip, render the problem still more interesting and 
complicated. 

S. B. Larkin’® suggests that equal parts of cement and plaster 
would make an ideal mixture for mould-makers’ cases. Unfor¬ 
tunately, no specific type of cement is mentioned. It may be 
noted, however, that mixtures incorporating “ Keene’s ” cement 
have been used in moulds for cu^ handles and would prbbably be 
■ of service in the manner suggest^. 

"Lack of fundamental data relating to the “ clay .flow’’ in 
expression machines has been responsible, at various times, for 

’» J., 1922, 446k. 

** Tvana. Caram. Soc.^ 1922, 21» 320. 

“«/. Amer. Ceram Soc.^ 19^2, 6, 732. 

Brick and Clay Record^ 1922, 61, 255. 
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abnormA^ losses in certain Ijranches of the ceramic industi^. The 
trouble is accentuated by the fact that in some caps the lamination 
only develops aftei; the goods have been put intovservice. This is 
particularly the case with certain types of machine-made roofing 
tiles. For this reason J. J. F. Brand’s** contribution to the 
literature of the sul^ect is to be welcomed. It contains many 
valuable data and the suggestions put forward should not fee 
diflicult of application. The fact that the effect of varying the 
water 'distribution within the mass is dealt with at some length 
should add further interest to the paper. 

The degree of precision demanded in ceramic fittings to be used 
in certain branches of the electrical industry, renders it imperative 
that each article should conform closely to required standards. 
In jnactico it has been shown that attention to the ordi'fey routine 
is not sufficient, and any research that will assist in effecting still 
inoit! .rigid application of sound principles will be welcomed by the 
trarle in general. Bata supplied by H. Spurrier** in a paper on 
;hist-press practice ai’e of great value in this connexion. In his 
experiments he endeavoured to find out the flq,w of the dust in the 
dies while the pressure was being exerted ; he shows that there are „ 
stream or flow lines within the .dust, and he suggests that, in order- 
to overcome the defects arising from these movements, a special 
study is necessary with a view to determine the best method of 
filling the mould. 

A successful attempt has been made by I. E. Sproat’* to correlate 
data regarding the tyj)e of body, mechanical strength when dry,' 
and the various defects which become apparent after biscuit firing. 
The conclgsions iSrrived at by the author indicate that the pro¬ 
portion of cracked, crooked, or strained ware can he regulated 
largely by modifications of the recipe. The data supplied certainly 
merit careful attention from manufacturers of whiteware. The 
need of such informa-Hon as is given in this paper has^ in fact, been 
referred to repeatedly in ceramic literature. Furthermore, great 
benefit would be derived from an extension of these investigations 
to include variations in the body materials as distinct from altera¬ 
tion of recipes. 

Further data relating to the possibilities of mechanical handling 
in ceramic works are recorded in a contribut\pn by A. P. Ball.*’ 
The diagrams accompanying the»paper clearly show that in the 
plant under review principles have been followed which have proved 
successful in engineering practice. It is also to be noted that the 
equipmeni would require modification if used on whiteware 

** J. Amer. Ceram. S/tc., 1022, 5 , 265. 

’• Ibid., 1922, 6, 798. 

*• Ibid., 1922, 6, BS3 ; J., 1922, 814a. 

*’ Ibid., 1922, 6, 235. 
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factoriifi. since the large amount of iron used in its construction 
(unless this be lyspt well painted etc.) would not be conducive to 
cleanliness. 

A comprehensive series ot tests on the grading ot glass ware has 
been carried out by W. L. Baillie and F^. E. Wilson.’* With 
suitable modifications the apparatus used would be of service in 
the ceramic industry, particularly as regards the test for resistance 
to acids and alkalis. Thesi! factors are becoming increasingly 
important for hotisl ware, which has to stand the hard usage of 
mechanical washing appliances. 

It is remarkable that the apparently illogical process of drying 
a clay completely, prior to damping it before feeding into-the 
centrifugal grmder, has not received earlier attenlao^ifrom ceramic 
engineers.''^ However, H. Spurrier’* now puts .^Iflpward a sug¬ 
gestion to rcmiedy this anomalous procedure. By modifying the 
dryer, he finds that, as soon as the water-content has boon reduced 
to the requisite quantity, the clay can bo removed from tfie racks 
and ground ; thus the intermediate damping is eliminated and 
considerable economy both of heat and time is effected. He also 
claims that the dust prepared in tliis way-is superior to that pro¬ 
duced by normal mcvthqds. Furthermore, an interesting and some¬ 
what novel development is foreshadowed ; the clay is to be taken 
direct from the presses and ground in the mill, and a blast of 
hot air is to be directisd tlu'ough the column of dust in order to 
reduce the water-content to working requirements. But the 
author makes no suggestion as to what tyjie of mill is to be 
used in order to grind a clay containing, for instance, 20% of 
moisture to dust. His paper, however, is fdil of qiterest, for 
it is along lines such as those indicated therein that ceramists 
must look for further progress in the semi-dry process. 

An attempt has recently been made to overcome a disadvantage 
which is conpnon to many types of tunnel dfyers, and the idea has 
been patented.*” The patentees, W. J. Gardner, J. Holland, and 
S. Gardner, claim that any portion of the moving train may be 
disconnected and subjected to any special drying conditions a* 
required. This should prove a welcome facility. 

Of recent years considerable attention has been devoted tc 
firing technique iiu connexion with the production of the heaviei 
t^es of ceramic products, such tis terra-cotta, roofing tiles, etc. A 
number of systems have been suggested and tried, two of which 
deserve particular mention, since they appear to be of a promising 
nature. The first is described by W. W. Itner,”’ who gives 

’«y., m2, 45 t. 

‘•V. Amer. Ceram. Soc.., 1922, 5, 151 ; J., 1922, 295a. 
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interestinj^ data regarding the application ot induced drai^ht by 
means of a portable exhauster. In the second system, introduced 
by J. L. Carruthers,“ specially Resigned hollow Srebars are used 
in connexion with a portable forced-draught equipment. In both 
cases very considerable economies arc claimed in regard to time, 
labour, and fuel costs# while the proportion of best ware produced 
is increased. Manufacturers in other branches of the industry 
will no doubt wish to test the possibilities of such apparatus, since 
littl?' capital expenditure is entailed in comparison with the results 
attaiiiMl. 

'I'lic extended ground space required by the usual type of tunnel 
kiln often (constitutes a serious drawback to its installation on an 
existing factory. Many schemes have been put forward'from 
iinic to time to cope with this difliculty, and in a rec(!nt,)patent ** a 
further, and somewhat ingenious solution is suggested. The new 
tinniel i.s to be widened so as to recccive the trucks at right-angles 
to the walls of the kiln. The roof drop arches arc to be extended 
in order to register with the top of the trucks. This will insure 
longer and more complete circulation of the combustion gases. 

An atbempt to produce from gas generators flames resembling 
ibose obtained in coal-firccd furnaces is indicated in a recent patent** 
by the Siemens-Schuckertwerk(!. An auxiliary furnace is employed, 
in wbieb I’csinous materials arc burned, and the product of this 
combustion is projected into the gaseous mixture issuing from the 
producer. This procedure might possibly lengthen the flames 
sullici('ntly to prevent local heating. It would also be interesting 
lo know whether, by this method, a gas sufficiently rich in hydro¬ 
carbons might b^ produced to render possible the successful 
firing of filue ” goods wdth gas—a problem which still awaits 
satisfactory solution. H. Koppers’** method of utilising hot air 
in the cooling zone of a continuous oven system suggests interesting 
I)OKsibilities, for, if his plaims are upheld in practice, a serious draw¬ 
back to the application of the continuous system to the firing of 
silica bricks will have been removed. Many methods have proved 
to be entirely satisfactory as regards the actual firing of this product, 
but have failed in use owing to the losses incurred during cooling. 

Attention may here be drawn to an insulating door {to be used in 
conjunction with the existing door) for enamel kilns. This is 
indicative ^of the enthusiasm wit^ which potfery manufacturers 
are .studying the question of possible fuel economies. The 
ap])liance** consists essentially of an asbestos mattress, by the 

1922, 6, 449. 

”K.r. 177,661 ;,J., 1922, 417a. 

** O.P. 353,857. 

«.P. 347,672 and 347,675. 

Pot. Oaz., 1922, 47, 1669. 
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UBe oi which, it is claimed, greater uniformity of temperature, 
accompanied by a saving in fuel, is obtained. 

The'T)urning of blue engineering bricks in intermittent ovens is, 
as is well known, an extremely wasteful operation. However, at 
least one continuous chamber kiln, if report” be true, is firing this 
type of product satisfactorily. The quality* of the ware is said to 
equal that produced in the older tyjte of kiln, while the fuel con¬ 
sumption is, of course, considerably reduced. 

For relatively low temperatures, continuous annular muffle kilns 
have given every satisfaction in the ceramic industries, their chief 
drawback being the temperature limit to which their successful 
operation has hitherto been confined. A highly significant 
develdpment is, however, foreshadowed in a paper by Sir A. Duck- 
ham.** F is claimed for the patented kiln that temperatures in 
the region of 1100°-1200° C. can readily be maintained ; this, 
of course, indicates that a problem which has absorbed the 
attention of kiln designers for a long time has aeiually been 
solved. At present enamelled fireclay ware, glazed bricks, etc. 
are, with few exceptions, fired in intermittent ovens, so that the 
new kiln opens up wide possibilities. 

An interesting development of the chamber type of continuous 
oven is outlined in a recent patent by W^odhall, Duckham, and 
Jones, Ltd., and A. M. Duckham.** The usual tyjjo of bag is 
replaced by a central burner, which is not “ tied ’’ into the structure, 
so that repairs can be quickly carried out. It is claimexl that the 
gases divide and spread laterally and downward, thus ensuring 
uniform heating. 

A novel process of burning pulverised fuel, tin whifjh Portland 
cement is obtained as a by-product, has been patented in Japan 
by T. Fujiyama.** Lime and small quantities of quartz, or other 
similar substances, are mixed with pulverised fuel in such pro¬ 
portions that they form Portland cement with the ashes. The 
mixture may be burned with air-blast to heat boilers or other 
apparatus and at the same time to produce cement clinker. On 
the face of it, the method appears to be ingenious, and, if it should 
prove capable of application industrially, will undoubtedly lead to 
great economies. 

The method of ^onomising in fuel by securing efiective control 
of draught conditions in a kHn or furnace has received muchi 
attention of late. A. Monnier** has now patented an automatic' 
draught regulator which has been in suoce^ful operation for two 

” Brit. Glayworker, 1922, 81, 21. 

“'JSnjineerinsi, 1922, 114, 634 ; E.P. 170,834-5. 
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l^eani on a French works. It is an ingenious apparatus, ^nd its 
behaviour under aatual working^ conditions will 1 »b watched with 
nterest by ceramic engineers. 

During the past year the problem of smoke abatement has 
ofimid largely in puljlic discussions appearing in the daily press. 
It has, in fact, become a question of paramount social importance 
in all civilised countries. S. Momoki states that he has long beei 
investigating various methods of dealing with the difficulty in 
Japan. He expresses the opinion that the most'promising results 
we ol)tained with tunnel kilns fired with gas under pressure from a 
producer. 

The same author*^ discusses the relative merits of tunnel^kilns 
ind of the ordinary round ovens. The first large Dressier kiln to be 
nstalled in Japan was completed in August, 1920, and'^for seven 
months gave perfect satisfaction. The writer agrees with the 
opinion (now almost universally held) that, though the initial cost 
jf installation is probably about three times as high as that for 
round kilns of the same capacity, this excess of fixed capital for 
tunnel kilns is outweighed by their general advantages. 

In common with other countries, America is now devoting con¬ 
siderable attention to the quesdon of firing technique, and in an 
interim report recently published®* it is made abundantly clear 
that rapid strides are being made with various continuous firing 
systems. No fewer than 60 kilns have been noted as actually in use, 
and there are others under construction. It will bo interesting at 
a later stage to compare the data collected by the various institu¬ 
tions ; furthermore, the information should be of great value to 
those mamrfacturti's who intend to adopt some form of continuous 
firing. 

The important subject of glazing has received the attention of 
various workers. The production of ware which shows no ten¬ 
dency to craze is the dim of whiteware manufacturers, and various 
tests are in general use, the object of which is to obtain a relative 
indication of the liability of ware to craze when in use. These 
tests are nearly always designed to impart a sudden shock to the 
test piece. However, it is refreshing to find that F. H. Riddle 
and J. S. Laird®* attack the problem from an entirely different 
standpoint. It is well known that a crazed piece of pottery is 
mechanicaily weak, and the new method is bas^ upon this funda¬ 
mental factor. The points which appear to warrant special 
attention are, firstly, the marked increase in the tensile strength 
of the wefl-^zed specimens compared with the unglazed pieces, 

•• J. Jap. Ceranf. Assuc., 1921, 349, 474. 

“ Ibid., 1921, 347, 385. 

'* J. Amer Ceram. Soc., 1922, 5, 602. 

1922, 5, 600. . 
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and sAjondly, the remarkable decrease in strength as the crazing 
increases. The ijuthors state that the decrease in strength is not 
due to diminished interaction bwtwecn the body and glaze, but 
rather to inereased strain due to the modification of the coelBcient 
of expansion. It is to be regrettt'd that the glaze recipes were not 
included in the report, since their exclusion prevents any con- 
o’usions being drawn by other observers. The authors might, 
with advantage, extemd their investigations to the subject of 
peeling, for it is-well known that this fault, like crazing, also 
decreases the mechanical strength of ware. 

A number of eminent ceramists, who have investigated the 
causes of crazing and peeling, have concluded erroneously that the 
lack of agra-ment between the coefficients of expansion of the body 
and glaze the sole cause of the fault. The remarks by A. Granger,-’* 
however, are a timely reminder that the “ buffer ” layer formcxl by 
interaction between body and glaze, the elasticity and the “ vis¬ 
cosity range ” of the glaze employed, also have an, important 
bearing on this troublesome subjsct. 

The difficulties wjth which the ceramist has to cope are numerous 
and varied, and many are the solutions gratuitously offered. But 
it is rare that we find such positive and dogmatic statements as in 
the literature dealing with the causes and (yre of “ fish-sealing ” of 
enamels. J. S. Grainer*’ considers that (a) the type of clay used as a 
flotative, and (6) the firing conditions are the primary factors upon 
which the appearance of this fault depends. He is of opinion that 
the physical properties of a clay, particularly its capacity for 
remaining in suspension, are of greater moment than its chemical 
composition. This being so, it is not clear whyhexperiments were 
not tried with osmosed or colloidal clay. It is, of course, unfor¬ 
tunate that fish-scaling in enamelled ware, like crazing in pottery, 
may be retarded sufficiently long for the goods to reach the customer 
before the defect becomes apparent. B. T. Sweely** also has a 
further informative contribution to this question. In his experi¬ 
ments he removed the enamel from one side of an apparently sound 
piece and found that fish-scaling developed on the remaining un- 
distimbed surface. He therefore concludes that the trouble arises 
owing to varying coefficients of expansion bevtween stock and 
enamel, a result which recalls the work of Danielson and Soudar, 
referred to in thc^e Reports Iq^ year. In a discussipn of the 
author’s results, it was pointed out that volatilisation of certain of 
t^e ingredients might account for some of the discrepancies in the 
reported results. But it may also be noted'that the addition of 
materials which', from the point of view of expansion, would be 

’* CiramiqUe, 1922, 25, 329. 

” J. Amer. Ceram. Soo., 19£2, S, 94. 
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expected to aggravate the dpfect, might at the same time increase 
Hie elasticity anil thus indirectly enhance thf strain-resisting 
•ajiacity of the enamel. • , 

The elTeot of variations in the composition of ground-coat enamel 
os its adherence to iron is discussed by a Japanese worker, S. Mori.’® 
riie adhesive capacity was measured by means of the impact test, 
an onaiiiel which had proved very good in practice being taken as* 
hasjs of the experiments. Some useful and interesting results 
appiaii ’to have been obtained, and it is concludcd'that the resistance 
to chipping is reduced by increasing the silica or boric acid content, 
and increased by the addition of alumina. Further, the adherence 
of the ground coat is strengthened by an increase of soda, potash, 
or lime up to a certain point, beyond which the effect is reversed. 

The modern tendency toward the production of “ fretk ” glaze 
elici ts on art ware is reflected in a contribution by R. F. Watkin.®® 
He has .studied the composition of glazes in relation to their sus- 
eejitibility to vaporous lustring, his results indicating that, in 
general, glazes high in lead and low in lime are the most satisfactory 
'or this purpose. Tt is unfortunate, however, that the author did 
not make use of quantitative methods in applying the reducing 
agents, for in all probability the results would vary considerably 
according to the volume of reducing vapours admitted to the kiln. 
Furthermore, a study of the effect of convection currents during the 
reducing stage would have enhanced the value of the work greatly. 

A short reference may here be made to the so-callixl cold-glazed 
“ Kerament ” tiles. In vii'w of the somewhat startling claims put 
forward by the manufacturers and vendors, it became imperative 
that thorough and systematic comparative tests should be unjler- 
taken. TVo independent series of investigations were made by 
U. Tostmann®' and by the Materialjiriifungsamt, Berlin, and the 
r<‘.sults, though differing widely in certain respects, show very 
clearly that, with the, exception of a few minor advantages, the 
et'ment tiles are in no way comparable with glazed earthenware as 
regards durability, resistance to acids, etc. 

Interesting information is provided by N. Heaton®® on the use of 
tifanium as a pigment in paints. His results indicate that a 
mixture of 25% of titanium dioxide and 75'/„ of barium sulphate 
gives excellent results in practice, possesses high chemical stability, 
is non-toxic, and is unaffected by Ijydrogen sulphide. 

A useful*contribution to our knoM’ledge of “liquid” gold comes 
from the pen of P. P. Budnikov.®’ The available data bearing 
upon this subject are undoubtedly somewhat misleading; in many 

■'’® J. Jap, Ceram. Assoc.^ 1921, [343], 233 ; [344], 272. 

*" Amer. Ceram. Soc., 1922, 6, 28 ; J., 1922, 217a. 

■' Keram. Rund., 1922, 80, 213 ; J., 1922, 592a. 
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cases ^ mere repetition of recipes is. all that is given, without 
sufficient indicah^n of the method of preparation, which, after all, 
is the most important factor in tie process. 

R. Rieke and W. Pactsoh“ have compounded a series of colours 
on the R 0 ,R 203 basis. After calcining the mixture at specific 
temperatures, the free, or unaltered oxides were removed, and it 
was found that the residual products conformed in every case to 
the true R 0 ,R 203 formula. For the most part they proved very 
suitable for use its underglaze colours. This work recalls the 
earlier investigations of Seger and other ceramists on the subject. 

An alternative method of determining tensile strength is sug¬ 
gested by R. Rieke and M. Gary.** Circular test pieces constrict^ 
in the centre, i.e., of approximately dumb-bell shape, are tested 
in a mach'nc, the jaws of which arc arranged transversely or at 
right-angles to each other. Details of an impact testing machine 
suitable for porcelain arc also supplied in the concluding portions 
of the report. The first teat apparently overcomes sone of the 
defects common to the usual methods of measuring tensile strength, 
viz., the difficulty of making test pieces—a factor of considerable 
importance. The actual data supplied by the authors would have 
proved of much greater value, however, if information regarding 
the composition of the bodies tested had ing>t been withheld. 

It has long be.en recognised in ceramics that the physical pro¬ 
perties of the raw materials and of the finished product arc at least 
equal in importance to the chemical composition. The results of 
work carried out by W. Steger*® confirm the accuracy of this 
accepted axiom in a marked degree. His investigations were 
undertaken with a view to determine the cffecii of replacing Nor¬ 
wegian quartz by various other forms of silica available in Germany, 
including crystal sand and geyserite. In no case was the trans- 
lucency of the final product comparable with that obtained with 
the Scandinavian material. 

An improved method for the production of fused silica or 
alumina filaments is outlined in a patent by M. de Roiboul.*’’ 
Filaments of 0-005 mm. diameter are extremely flexible, and it is 
claimed that the electrical properties are far in advance of those of 
other materials used for similar purposes. 

Building Matbkials. 

A. B. Rite** again directs attention to the use of ceramics as a 
facing for ferro-concrete structures. Fayence combines durability 

** Ber. deuts. keram (?«»., 1922, 3, 147 ; J,, 1922, 692a. 

** Ibid., 8, 6 ; J., 1922, 691a. 

"Ibid., 1922, 8, 50. 

*’ E.P. 166,052 : J., 1958, 142a. 

*• Trans, Ceram. Soe., 1922, 21, 328. 
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and cleanliness in a manner^not nearly approached by anj/other 
building material , It is a mistake, in the autlyr’s opinion, to 
copy granite forms i^j ceramics. In order to popularise the nfedium, 
it is proposed that a school for the study of architectural ceramics 
should be formed. With regard to the question of relative costs, 
it should be borne in iliind that the high prices of terra-cotta ware 
are mainly due to the abnormal shapes and sizes of the piecej 
ein]j|oyed and to the lack of uniformity generally. Manufacturers 
would Welcome the decision to utilise smaller blocks, preferably in 
UTiits not larger than standard bricks. 

(loiisidcrable attention has been paid during recent years to the 
question of the preservation of stone used for architectural pur- 
pose.s. In discussing the fundamental causes of the disintegration 
of rock surfaces, N. Heaton** states that sulphur dioxjile is the 
notetit factor. His conclusions are that, in general, limewashing 
is a satisfactory preservative, except for stones of a close uniform 
texture, for which he recommends fluosilicate. 

'I’he causes of cracking and disintegration of Portland cement 
■oncrete are ably discussed by K. E. Stradling,“ who imints out 
that the reasons involved are numerous, and not. well defined. Ho 
concludes that by far the greater number of failures are due to 
faulty workmanship rather than to bad materials. 

It. Eerefu rejiorts the conclusion he has arrivcid at after carrying 
out a long series of experiments designed to test fully the effect of 
the inerts present in hydraulic mortars. He states that in the 
cruslusl rook type of filler it is the physical properties which are 
of moment and not the chemical composition. 

Reference! is made to an alumina cement by H. S. Spackman.** 
This material is .nanufactured in France and is slow' setting. Unlike 
Portland cement, however, it hardens quickly. Its properties 
make it very suitable for many engineering purposes, particularly 
as it is said to be unaffected by sea water. 

That the possibilities of conerete have not yet reached finality 
is indicated in a report by E. Haimovici,** who gives a descriptive 
account of the methods of manufacturing hollow concrete poles 
for supporting electric cables etc. Mention is made of poles 60 ft. 
in length, from which it must be assumed that the working details 
have attained an advanced stage. 

Details are given by P. Atterfelt“ of a nfew wooden fibrous 
n.afirial, which, he states, can be* sawn and planed as readily as 

*” Quarn/. 1922, 27, 66. 

“ < (wmt and Catwir. Eng., 1922, 17, 393, 476. 

' Rev- Mat. Connlr. Trau. Pub., 1922, Nos. 150-2, 45 cl seq. 

Rock Prodvett, 1922, 28, Nos. 16, 30; Cement Eng. Nem, 1922. 34 
"US. 10. 18. 

“ Tot>.ind.-Zcit., 1922, 46. 1113. 

“ Raw Mat. Rev., 1922, 1. 54. 
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ordinal^ timber. In addition it has tjrice the insulating capacity" 
of wood. If, as^s intimated, its cost is only o(ne-quartor that of 
brick, -ftiere is ^ distinct possibib'ty that it iryiy prove a serious 
competitor to ceramic wares of certain kinds. 

The possibilities of sand-lime bricks have not been thoroughly 
exploited owing to the lack of fundamental data relating to the 
njaterials used. W. Drakebusch” has undertaken an investigation 
in which varying types of lime were used in conjunction with a 
standard sand. In general, he concludes that hydraulic limes are 
preferable to white lime. His experiments with aged bricks 
suggest that the compressive strength is greatly increasixl by 
ageing. 

In general practice, the ultimate strength of cement is tested 
after a somewhat lengthy period. Occasionally this procedure has 
serious drawbacks, as, for instance, when a definite time schedule 
has to be adhered to. B. B. Young and T. V. McOarthy®“ have 
developed a method in which the mixture is allowed jfo age for 
28 days, at the expiration of which period the mass should exhibit 
a certain minimum tensile strength. The limits lixed arc such 
that, if the prescribed standard is reached, it is considered safe to 
proceed with the building operations. ' 

Refractories. 

Though the demand for chrome refractories for steel furnaces is 
probably diminishing, research on the subject still continues. 
This may, perhaps, ai)poar to be a somewhat unusual policy, but 
it is doubtless sound; for the more complete ^our knowledge of 
any product, the greater the possibilities of extAiding its applica¬ 
tion to other fields. In a discussion of the suitability of the various 
chrome ores for making refractories, R. E. Griffith" points out 
that a high percentage of chromic oxide is not so desirable as a low 
iron content and well-balanced proportions of silica, magnesia, and 
alumina. Chrome bricks, he maintains, show great strength under 
load at high temperatures, and are more resistant to slag penetration 
than magnesite bricks. 

In general works practice it is not unusual to find that refrac¬ 
tories are exposed for long periods to the vagaries of the weather 
before being put info service. Though this procedure was known 
to'be unwise, the magnitude of the losses incurred therein was not 
realised fully until the results of some eminently practical investi¬ 
gations, carried out by R. M. Howe, S. m. Phelps, qnd B. F. 
Fergusonwere made known. These workers determined the 

“ Tomnd.-Zeit., 1021, 45, 1170. 

“ Canadian Engineer, 1022, 9, 263 

, ® Brick and Clay Bee., 1922, 81, 180. 

'i *• J. Amer. Ceram. Soc., 1922, 6, 107 j J., 1922, 263a. 
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relative deterioration of various types of refractories after exposure 
in an open space* for twelve months. They f(>und that there 
was, in every case,, a marked decrease in mechanical strength. 
W. J. Rees“® also announees that he has conducted research work 
oh this subject, but gives no figures. 

All interesting and valuable contribution has been added to the 
literature on refractories by C. E. Ayars,“ who discusses at some 
length the factors demanding consideration in designing moulds 
for making refractories. The figures accompanying the paper will 
undoubtedly be of great service to those who have to construct 
moulds for the specific purposes mentioned. Incidentally, the 
author emphasises the importance of studying the question of the 
position in the kilns during firing, since the contraction in the*lower 
jiarts of a setting must necessarily be modified by the sujfl'rimposed 
weigld of the upper courses. However, the statement that the 
Height of silica refractories does not affect the expansion during 
firing may be questioned, for, if the movements are restricted in a 
literal direction, this factor will vary accordingly. 

It is suggested by 1). H. Moulton*' that speciaj tests are necessary 
to differentiate between suitable and unsuitable ladle bricks. ■ He 
considers that the standard refractory tests would exclude certain 
bricks which are giving excellent results in practice. The reviewer 
has met with similar instances in connexion with other branches of 
the refractory industry, and it is to be hoped that the tendency 
toward the application of specially designed tests for each specific 
purpose will gradually be extended to cover all sections of the 
industry. 

A recent .patent ay H. Koppers** introduces an unusual bonding 
material for silica bricks. A volcanic deposit is added in a finely 
ground condition to the crushed silicious materials, and it is 
claimed that a highly refractory framework is thus formed, pro¬ 
ducing bricks of great* durability. 

There is an urgent need for reliable data relating to the physical 
structure of tank blocks for glass-melting furnaces. G. A. Loomis** 
partially meets the demand by his study of the structure of blocks 
taken from stock, but unfortunately the sketches accompanying 
the paper show marked differences, and it is not stated what 
methods were adopted in the making process. In consequence, no 
definite and useful conelusions c/in be draw^i from the data 
snjiplieil. It may be noted here that W. J. Rees,** in his review of 

•” J. Sotf. (lUua Tech.;in2, 6, 184. 

" J■ Apier. Ceram. Soc., 1922, 5, 67. 

•' im., 1922, 6. *33. 

” U.P. 346,949. 

Amer. Ceram. :^oc., 1922, 5,102. 

J. 6'oc. Olaaa Tech. 192^, 6, 184. 
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the prcKrisional specifications, also po^ts out the advisability of 
paying closer attention to the texture. < 

An ahonyraoijs writer to a German pcriocjical"* reviews the 
subject of refractory linings for lime kilns. He suggests that fine¬ 
grained, highly refractory fireclay bricks give the most satisfactory 
results, and, in common with other writiTS, stresses the importance 
of, fine joints between the refractories. From his observations it 
would appear that the conditions as laid down by the writer wopld 
best be met by semi-dry, machine-made bricks—a type of brick 
which might also prove satisfactory for the lining of rotary cement 
clinker furnaces. It is definitely stated that silica bricks are not 
satisfactory, which is interesting in view of the observations made 
by W^■F. Rochow,®* who maintains that no reaction takes place 
between the lime and the silica at the temperature required for 
calcining limestone, and that, with prop(!r precautions, silica bricks 
give a much longer life than fireclay refractories. 

In a paper dealing with the testing of silica bricks, Endell*’ 
advocates the measurement of the proportion of quartz, tridymite, 
and cristobaUte by the superposition of squar^ paper on the 
photomicrographs clf the specimen, and claims a maximum error 
of 2%. This method, it may be pointed outj has already been 
tested in the case of igneous rocks, and i^ by no means so satis¬ 
factory as the modification of Rysiwal’s method, already applied 
to silica bricks (c/. A. Scott, Trans. Ceram. Soe., 1918, 17, 188). 

The breakdown of refractories under stress has received con¬ 
siderable attention during the past few years. In a recent 
contribution E. Sieurin and P. Carlssons'* give details of the hot 
crushing strength of specimens containing various pr^ortions of 
iron oxide, magnesia, etc. added to normal mixtures Perhaps the 
outstanding result is that relating to the effect of the addition of 
0-08% of magnesia, which lowered the softening point by 40° C. 

Further data relating to the mechanical properties of refractory 
materials at high temperatures are communicated by E. L. Dupuy 
in a paper presented at the International Science Congress at 
Liege, in general, his results, which are reviewed by P. Prion, “• 
agree with recorded observations. However, he noted that 
samples crushed at 1000° C. regained, on cooling, a certain degree 
of rigidity. ^ 

Carborundum brick is the subject of a lengthy and mtercsting 
paper by M. F. Peters,’" whoso data on the grading of the inert and 
bonding materials are of great value, in common with othe^ 

Deuts. T^. Zieg. Zeit, 1922, 53, 290. 

88 Ceramiift, 1921,1, 181. 

8^ Amer. Ceram. Soc.^ 1922, 5, 209; J., 1922, 416A. 

88 ibid., 1922, 5,170 ; J., 1922, 416a. 

8* Ciramiqae, 1922, 25, 306. 

J. Amer. Ceram. Soc., 1922, 6* 181. 
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workers, he found it difftcuH to obtain quantitatye results for slag 
penetration, but, tn a general \my, it may be tatfen that carborun¬ 
dum refractories ate highly resiltant to the actioil of silicious slags 
but are readily attacked by slags high in lime, lead, or iron. 
Probably the most i^jteresting section of the paper is that dealing 
with spalling. The results obtained show clearly that, up to a 
certain point, the rate of spalling decreases with each successftie 
additipn of carborundum to fireclay. Beyond_this point, further 
addilions produce a marked increase in spalling. The author 
considers spalling to be a function of the thermal conductivity, the 
eoefiicient of expansion, and the tensile strength. Less convincing, 
liowever, is the theoretical discussion, the object of whieb.is the 
development of a formula for comparing directly ciyborundum 
with clay bricks. 

The later research on the more complex types of silicon refrac¬ 
tories is reviewed by It. Plusin.” Of the two products which 
receive particular attention—“ Monox ” and “ Fibrox ”—the 
latter, introduced by Weintraub, should have a wide application 
as a lieat insulator. It can be moulderl readily, and when fired 
it has a remarkably low apparent density and is very refractory. 

Y. Tadokoro,” in an extensive investigation of the thermal 
conductivity, specific heat, and thermal expansion of refractoi ics, 
has reported much data. The method adopted by him for the 
measurement of thermal conductivity is based on the periodic 
heating and cooling of a test piece, such that the temperature of 
the heat source varies in a purely sinusoidal manner. The diSu- 
sivity, from which the thermal conductivity is readily obtained, is 
computed irom pliurier’s analysis of heat conduction. The results 
are, in the main, higher than those obtained by calorimetric 
methods (Wologdine; Lougill, Hodsman, and Cobb; Goerens 
etc.) and by certain applications of Fourier’s equation of linear 
diffusion (Heyn, Baber and Wetzel; Green) to the problem. 
Further, the “linear” increase in the conductivity of silica and 
fireclay material with temperature, up to 1200° C. (indicated by 
other investigators), is not apparent in the results of this 
investigation. Tadokoro notes an increase up to about 700° C, 
hut above this temperature the coefficient of conductivity becomes 
appro.eima.tely constant. 

An unusual type of failure in rsfractorics used in furnace-linirgs 
IS reported upon by P. 0. Menke.’® The outer casing of the 
turnoce was forced open by an abnormal expansion of the lining. 
On rlismantling the furnace, it was noted that the face of the 
bricks which had^been in contact with the metal was vitrified to a 

™ Ini. Chim., 1922, 9, 391. 

Sci. Bep,^ Tohoku Imp. Univ.t 1921, 10, No. 6. 

Bloat Furnace, 1922, iD, 116. 
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depth of approximately four inches. 'Beyond this was a' central 
zone which had libcome very friable and soft. lA order to elucidate 
the problem, chemical analyses of'the different toctions werp made, 
and these indicated that 50% of zinc in the form both of met^ 
and of the oxide were present in the refractopes. This infiltration 
or segregation of zinc compounds was held to be responsible for the 
increase in the volume of the bricks. This curious phenomenon is 
of great significance, for it has already been noted that .break¬ 
downs in other refractories, particularly in the roofs of steel 
smelting furnaces, have also been occasionally due to the segrega¬ 
tion of various compounds in certain well-defined zones. It is to 
be regretted that the author did not extend his investigations to 
include a microscopical examination of the different zones, for 
this woul^^havc added greatly to the value of his work. 

As is well known, the nature of the furnace lining has, in most 
cases, an important bearing on the quality of the product of any 
particular process. This point has been studied by G. B. Foxwell’* 
in relation to coke ovens. His data suggest that the decomposition 
of ammonia is moelified by the composition and texture of the 
refractories with which the coke is in contact. The gases condense 
to form surface films more readily on bricks relatively rich in 
tridymite, cristobalite, and calcium silierfe than on those con¬ 
taining a large proportion of felspathic compounds. This author s 
observations arc of great moment, and a continuation of the work 
would be of much value to all interested in coke-oven practice. 

G. Walker” directs attention to a defect occurring in the refrac¬ 
tories used in an oil-fired tunnel kiln. It was observed that the 
saggars, which had been placed in the line of tfie oil-spray, disin¬ 
tegrated and broke down after four firings, the normal life being 
.seventy burns. On modifying the setting arrangement so that 
the spray did not actually impinge upon the refractories, the 
trouble ceased. As a result of experiments c&rried out with a view 
to finding suitable materials sufficiently resistant to the action of 
the direct oil-spray, the author found that carborundum proved 
satisfactory. It is also suggested that the targets in oil-fired 
furnaces be made of calcined diaspore. 

A. T. Green’® prefaces an investigation of the thermal con¬ 
ductivity of refrjqstories at high temperature by a critical 
discussion of previous work on tthis subject. His method, which 
is easy of.manipulation, is based on an application of the law oi 
linear diffusion of heat. The reported values of this constant an 
dower than those obtained by calorimetric methods, but agree wel 
-with the results of Heyn, Bauer and Wetzel, ^his investigatioi 

” X, 1622, 116t. . 

BuU. Amer. Ceram. 8oc., 1922,1, 230. 
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proves conclusively that the thermal conductivity anof difiu- 
sivity of silica aiwi fireclay products increase \i|th temppature, 
while with magnesite material the value of these oovstants decreases 
with temperature. The temperature-conductivity and tempera- 
tare-diffusivity curves indicate a straight line relationship. 

R. D. Pike,” in a jfaper entitled “ The need for more refractory 
insulators,” suggests a device for obtaining a comparative measvae 
of the thermal conductivity of refractories. The method is 
similar in most respects to the standard calorimetric method, the 
flow (calorimeter being replaced by a standard thermal resistor, 
which purpcjrts to measure the heat flow. 

'I'echnical education in relation to the refractories industry is 
taken as his subject by G. W. Heflord.’* The paper gives a clear and 
comprehensive statement of the meaning and purpose (A technical 
education, and one cannot but sympathise with the author’s object 
in striving to awaken thought and stimulate interest in a vital 
subjee.t. It cannot be denied that the future development of the 
whole ceramic industry is dependent in the highest degree upon 
thorough and scientific investigation. 

J. Afncr. Ceram. Soc.y 1922, 5* 555. 

■“ Brit. Clayworker, 1922, 31, 200. 
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IKON AM) STEEI^. 

By C. 0. Bannister, Assoc.R.S.M., F.I.C., 

Professor of Metallurgy, Universit'^' of Liverpool. 

1'he depression in the iron and steel industry noted in the^last 
report has oontiniied more or less during the whole of 1922, but 
happily, towards the end of the year signs are not wanting that a 
slow improvement is tiiking plaee. This is evident from the 
following tables, which are a continuation of those given in last 
year’s, report. The figures have been taken from the Bulletins 
of the National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers :— 

Production of Pig Iron in the United Kingdom. 


nth and 
year. 

(In thousands of tons.) 

Haematite. Basic. Foundry. 

Forgo. 

>. Total 
including 
alloys and 
other 
qualities. 

1921— 

Sopl. 

47-4 

48-1 

49-1 .. 

10-7 

.. 1.58-3 

Oct. 

80-2 

63-3 

.. 74-5^.. 

13-6 

.. 235-5 

Nov. 

90-3 

80-6 

.. 79-1 .. 

15-0 

.. 271-8 

Dec. 

92-4 

81-5 

.. 78-6 .. 

13-8 

.. 275-0 

1922— 

Jan. 

.. 102-9 

84-7 

.. 68-3 .. 

16-9 

.. 288-0 

Fob. 

.. 101-8 

90-1 

.. 69-0 .. 

20-0 

.. 300-1 

Marcli 

.. 149-3 

.. 113-0 

.. 86-0 .. 

20-1 

.. 389-8 

i^ril 

May 

.. 162-9 

.. 124-7 

.. 80-8 .. 

.16-7 

.. 394-3 

.. 137-7 

.. 146-7 

.. 78-8 .. 

'20-3 

.. 407-9 

Juno 

.. 109-7 

.. 139-2 

.. 78-9 .. 

18-4 

.. 369-2 

July 

111-4 

.. 147-1 

.. 91-0 .. 

21-0 

.. 399-1 

Aug. 

.. 120-2 

.. 137-4 

.. 102-2 .. 

29-9 

.. 411-7 

Sept. 

.. 123-7 

.. 137-8 

.. 113-4 .. 

25-9 

.. 430-3 


Production of Steel in the United kingdom- 



pth and 

(In thousands of tons.) 

Open-hearth. Bessemer. 

All other 
ingots and 

Total. 

5rear. 

Acid. 

Basic. 

Acid. 

Basic. 

castings. 


1921— 

Oct. 

.. 130-2 

256-1 

.. 12 - 4 ' 

2-6 

.. 4-1 .. 

405-4 

Nov. 

.. 133-8 

267-1 

.. 30-8 

17-1 

.. 5-0 .. 

443-8 

Dec. 

.. 126-1 

222-7 

... 23-6 

10-4 

.. 4-2 . j 

381-0 

1922— 
Jan. . 

.. 96-2 

190-9 

1 

.. 27-2 

8-8 

.. 4-4 .. 

327-6 

Fob. 

.. 124-9 

241-4 

.. 31-4 

16-3 

.. 4-8 .. 

418-8 

March 

.. 162-9 

310-3 

.. 46-6 

24-7 • 

.. 6-0 .! 

549-4 

April 

.. -118-6 

232-0 

.. 33-0 

17-3 

.. 3-3 .. 

404-2 

May 

.. 124-0 

286-6 

.. 26-9 

22-3 

... 3-6 .. 

462-3 

J'une 

.. 106-9 

257-6 

.. 10-3 

21-5 

.. 3-9 .. 

400-2 

July 

.. 128-4 

294-9 

.. 19-1 

24-7 

.. 6-0 .. 

473-1 

Aug. 

.. 159-9 

315*4 

.. 27-7 

19-6 

.. 6-9 .. 

528-4 

Sept. 

.. 167-3 

360-4 

.. 23-9 

1.7-2 

.. 7-1 .. 

655-9 
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Manupactuee op Iron. 

In view of th# appalling industrial conditions, uie rwiisation 
of the necessity for reducing ‘the cost of produetion by more 
economical working, and the fear of severe competition from various 
quarters for the world’s markets, it is not surprising to find that 
mu(!h attention is being given to problems connected with the 
production of iron and steel on a large scale. The details of actdal 
prsctifc vary enormously, even in the same district, and it is 
dillicult to form a definite opinion as to the merits of different 
methixls of procedure, even when full details are available. 

In his presidential address before the Iron and Steel Institute, 

F. Sainuelsoid draws attention to many of the problems o^ blast¬ 
furnace work and discusses many points which must be of vital 
interi'st to our blast-furnace managers at the present time. Probably 
the most important matter dealt with in this address is the question 
as to what extent the known deficiencies of British plants suggest 
a policy of scrapping and rebuilding, and on the other hand to what 
r vtent an improvement may be made with a moderate expenditure 
of capital. It is suggested that large expenditure should not be 
made unless a gross return of 20% on this expenditerre is certain. 
The present capacity of all the blast furnaces in the United Kingdom 
is about 12 milhon tons peu' annum, and the majiimum actual 
production has been ten and a quarter million tons, showing that we 
have an existing reserve of nearly 20%. Of the 278 furnaces 
workable at one time in England and Wales, 11.5 produce under 
750 tons per week, with an average of 500 tons, and 16.3 produce 
ever that amount, averaging 1000 tons per week. The difiioulties 
met with jn attcihpting to modify the old plants with a view to 
obtaining greater output are clearly indicated, for if the engine 
power is increased the stove power is insufficient, and if this difficulty 
is overcome the mains and connexions are not large enough for the 
increased volume of afr. If by partial scrapping all these difficulties 
are overcome, the yard is frequently found too small for the increased 
traffic. In most cases there appears to be no action possible bety^ie^i^., 
leaving moderately well alone, and complete scrapping. -^4 

The question as to the largest desirable output of fumaf^ is 
dealt with, and some details are given of furnaces producing 600 and 
600 tons of pig iron per day. With regard tg the great changes 
which hav# been made in the “ lines ” of the furnaces, J. E. Johnson* 
is quoted to sum up the position thus ; “ The boshes have been 
lowered virtually 60%, the hearth has been increased about 60%, 
and the angle of the* bosh has varied from 70° to 80°. The top 
diameters have been changed but little, as have the heights, practi¬ 
cally all the later ones being 90 ft. These changes have taken 

' J. Iron and Steel Inst., 1922, 105, 29. 

“ Principles, Operation'and Products of the Blast Furnace,” p. 134. 
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place Wh an increasing rate of produption, the net result of which 
has been to inci^oase the tonnage per furnace to three times that 
of a gdneration, ago.” 

The question of modem blast-furnace practice is also dealt 
with by A. K. Reese,’ who outlines the basis upon which modem 
blast-fumaco practice has been built up arid shows the improve¬ 
ments in results, both as respects output and economy, which 
would result by their adoption in localities where the older praetice 
is still in vogue. 'The object sought by the application of modern 
methods is summed up as follows : Consistent with quality, to 
produce the greatest possible economical quantity ; and as any 
material increase in quantity has a direct and favourable bearing 
upon'‘economy, this description of the object of modem blast¬ 
furnace ^-actice may be condensed to—the attainment of the 
greatest possible quantity consistent with quality. The author 
lays special stress on the necessity for the suitable preparation 
of the materials to be charged, a matter which has hec-n somewhat 
neglected in the past in British practice. The essential conditions'! 
of satisfactory operation of bla^-fumaces are that there shall be 
as nearly as possible uniformity of chemical reactions and of 
physical movement of materials iij the furnace. It is, of course, 
impracticable to obtain for blast-furnace qje, materials of perfectly 
uniform size" and density, but it is possible to approximate to this, 
by suitable preparation. It is suggested that the coke used should 
not exceed 4 to 6 inches in size, and be free from dust, the iron ore 
should be 3 to 4 inches and the limestone 4 to 6 inches. The 
contentious question of the value of dry blast is dealt with, and it 
is pointed out that several of the plants originally installed have 
been used only intermittently, in the summer montis, or have 
been discontinued entirely. The improvement of results by the 
use of dry blast is universally agreed upon, but there arc differences 
of opinion as to the degree of economy obtained. It is suggested 
that there is a close relationship between dryness of the air and the 
maximum temperature of blast it is possible to use. With natural 
moist air the maximum temperature of the blast which can be used 
witfc satisfactory and smooth running of the furnace is about 
660° C., and any increase in this temperature results in “ stickiness,” 
“ hanging,” and irregular movement of the materials in the furnace. 
With dry blast, oft the other Ijand, it is possible to i^e blast at 
850° C. with smooth running and considerable economy. The; 
design of blast-furnaces receives attention, and the principle changed 
are summarised as follows :—a shaft batter of 1 in 13’6 instead 
of 1 in 24, a low bosh (12 ft. above top of crucible instead of 24 ft.)| 
large hearth diameter (18 ft. instead of 10 ft.), anti steep bosh 
(80° instead of 70°). 

* 

• .r. Trnti n/nA fitp.pl TrutL. IftA. ft. 
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An important paper dealing with the influence of the ph 3 «ical 
condition of the bEist on the woiking of hlast-funiMes is published 
by M. Dcrclaye.* She economy’derived from the^use of hot blast 
is incontestable, but the additional economy obtained by heating 
it* from 400° to 900°j0.—45 kg. per ton of pig—is much smaller 
than that derived from heating it from 300° to 400°, which was 
found to be 84 kg. per ton of pig. It is concluded that there is nOt 
sufttcicjit benefit derived from heating the blast beyond 800° to 
warrant the increased cost involved. 

The question of dry blast is also considered by this author, 
and the conclusion is arrived at that in some circumstances the 
drying of the blast cannot be mside to pay. It is suggested that 
ihe economy shown in the original Gayley experiments ^as largely 
due to the fact that a higher blast temperature was used, and it 
is statc<l that moist air heated to 700°, and dry air heated to 363°, 
hav(^ idimtical influences on fuel economy. The results of experi¬ 
ments on the effect of enriching the air used with oxygen are given, 
and on a 100-ton furnace ; with oxygen enrichment in the ratio of 
21 :23 the fuel economy realised was 2'5-3‘yfS and the yield in¬ 
creased 12%. Calculations show that the advantages to be obtained 
by enriching the blast grow less in proportion as the oxygen percen¬ 
tage is increased. 

OiK' of the most important of the details of blast-furnace practice 
is tlie filling and proper distribution of the charge. D. E. Roberts* 
deals with the two lines on which the mechanical charging of 
blast-furnaces has developed, viz., by means of the skip and the 
bucket. He gives^ details of a few of the best known examples of 
1 ‘ach and a general comparison of the two. The distribution of 
charge due to properly controlled hand-filling is ideal, and the 
early attempts at replacement were on skip lines. It was soon 
found that, owing to the separating effect of the skip, serious 
errors in distribution took place. Methods were introduced to 
remedy these defects in the form of revolving tops, some of which 
are giving fairly satisfactory results. The author favours bucket 
charging, which is mechanically quite as serviceable as the skip 
and affords the great advantage of a free, simple, and open 
furnace top, no mechanism being needed to rearrange the charge 
and prevei:t bad distribution. , 

Direct Process .—Processes desighed for the direct production 'of 
nun receive attention from time to time and much has been heard 
unofficially of the Basset process.* The novelty of the process 
IS the claim that the furnace being fired by coal dust, the carbon 

Vlniv. Mines, 1922, 16, vi., 1 ; J. Iron and Steel Inst., 1922, 

106 , 800 ; 

* J. Iron and Steel Zn8t.,,1922,105, 61. 
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is burnt to carbon monoxide, and not to carbon dioxide, and that 
the hydrogen i^hiot burnt so that re-oxidation^of the reduced iron 
is avoided. I\ Wiist' criticises' the claims und shows that the 
above-mentioned conditions would require a high temperature and 


exeess of carbon such as is used in gas prcjducers, the gases from 
which, however, are not free from carbon dioxide, although the 
firing conditions are more favourable, therefore the Basset claim 


is not practicable. Calculations made by the author show fhaA the 
assumptions of Basset with regard to the process of combustion 
cannot be attained in the continuous melting of iron and that it 
is not possible to prevent re-oxidation of the metal. If the ore 


contains a considerable amount of gangue, the reduction of the 
iron is miwle difficult, and a part of the reduced iron will contain 
slag. Ainaterial balance sheet show's that under the most favour¬ 
able conditions the coal consumption must be greater than the 
600 kg. per ton claimed. A heat balance sheet shows that the 
Basset process is not so economical as the blast-furnace, and> 
in addition the energy available from the waste gases is onljf 
11‘4 h.p.-hrs., as compared with I5'6 h.p.-hrs. for the blast-fumaee, 
per ton of metal produced in 24 hrs. 


Manxifacture of S'^^el. 

The results of an important investigation of opeh-hearth steeb 
practice have been published by F. Clements," who has conducted 
his experiments in a 60-ton Siemens furnace. The interest taken 
in this paper and the amount of discussion devoted to it are 
indications of the anxiety existing for the introfluction of methods 
of working which are most efficient and economical. It is pointed 
out that the need for systematic research work into all the opera¬ 
tions connected with the production of steel in the open-hearth 
furnace becomes evident when such an investigation is under- 
ta.ccn, owing to the paucity of reliable and ^consistent data, and a 
combined effort ought to bo made by steel makers to systematise 
similar investigations. A complete examination.is made of the' 
chemicai balance of the operations. One of the striking features 
in this connexion is the large amount of oxidation of carbon, 
silicon, phosphonis, and manganese which takes place during 
the melting period^ The heat balance, deduced from the chemical 
balance, is considered, and the advantage of charging molten metal 
is clcarty^own, for the heat brought in by the molten metal 
is 40-5% of' the total shown and much less than the quantity which 
would have been required to melt it. ‘The overall thermal 
efficiency of the process amounts to only 16-98% indicating seriogg 
faeftt lossefl which are allocated as follows .* Radiation from 

^ ’ Stahl u. Eiaen, 1921, 41,.1841; J., 1922, 59a. 

* J: Irm and Steel Inst., 1922, 105, 429 ; J‘.. 1922. 550a. 
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tnd port ends 44-2%; rgdiation from regen*atora, 16-6%; 
■adiation from flues, 4-1% ; heat loss with gas to Ihimney, p6-2%. 
Che heavy radiation loss which takes place from tie furnace body 
s entirely dependent on the temperature ruling in the bath, the 
irea of the radiating surfaces, and the conductivity of the material 
ised in the construction of the furnace. It is pointed out that 
ifter melting, the heat contributed by the exothermic reactions 
nvojved in the removal of the elements is considerable, and by an 
ncrease in the temperature ruling in the bath sfeveral advantages 
ir(! seeurod, for example, the slag is maintained in a more fluid 
and workable condition, the time of working is reduced, and 
rrealer advantage is takem of the heat of chemical reaction. A 
(ligher working temperature in the furnace may be attained by 
reducing the quantity of excess air admitted or by regenerating 
the air and gas to a higher final temperature. The efficiency of 
llie sy.^tem of regeneration is critically examined and the various 
[actors involved in an efficient system arc indicated. The fuel 
i-insumption used in the calculations was 3 cwt. i)er ton of steel, 
hut. if radiant heat losses were prevented, it possible that the 
consumiJtion would not bo greater than 2 cwt. ))er ton of metal. 

A design for a 100-ton furmw'; is suggested, in which the usual 
positions of gas and air uptakes are reversed and the gas reverse 
Values arc as near the regenerators as possible, and arranged 
to .shut oif the supply to the furnace whilst reversal takes 
place. 

A vahiable critical comparison of the manufacture of steel in 
three types of furnaces— viz., the Talbot, Wellman, and Martin, 
is made I'V, .1. Puppe.’ The results were obtained at Witkowitz, 
where coke-oven gas is mixed with producer-gas for use in the steel 
furnaces. As the hearth of the Talbot furnace remains covered 
with charge, the durability is greater than that of the Wellman 
or Martin furnaces, and the consumption of refractories is less. 
The method of working the three furnaces and the progress of 
melting as regards metal and slag are show'n in a series of diagrams. 
The dephosphorisation of the mixer iron in the Talbot furnace 
tak( place in 1| hours as compared with 3£'hours for the Wellman 
and Martin furnaces. The durability of the ladles in the Talbot 
proees«i is also greater, as no slag goes into them. All three 
furnaces sgem equally good as regards quality of material in the 
range of steels made. The most suitable proportion of scrap 
was found to be, Martin furnace 30-40%, Wellman furnace 20-26%, 
Talbot furtreee 6-15%. The ferromanganese consumption is least 
in the Talbot furnace. The consumption of oxide additions and 
lime is greatest In the Talbot process and least in the Martin. 
The fuel consumption is least in the Talbot. The ratio of the 

• t-'uM u. Einen, 1922, 42, 1, 46 j J., 1922, 143a. 
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daily productioa in heate was 4'3:3-6:2-8 for the Talbot, 

Wellman, and itartin furnaces respectively, the time per ton of 
steel being least in the Talbot furnace. „ 

The possibility of economising in the consumption of manganese 
as a deoxidiser and recarburiser of the metal in basic converter 
and open-hearth practice is pointed out by'K. H. Eichel.*" It is 
claimed that in the Thomas process, by previously melting the 
manganese alloy (ferromanganese in an electric furnace 3 nd 
spiegeleisen in a reverberatory) and adding it to, the steel in the 
molten eondition, a saving of 25-33% is obtained as compared with 
the addition in the solid form. The molten-metal method allows 
the manganese addit ions to be made in the ladle, and after allowing 
the slag to rise, a second quantity may be added to complete the 
deoxidati(V.i. The most suitable temperature of the steel is between 
1400° and 1600° (I, as at this temperature the manganese diffuses 
into the bath with great rapidity, exerts a maximum deoxidising 
power and forms a homogeneous alloy. Part of the manganese 
may be replaced by silicon, but this should not exceed 10%, nor 
fall below 5% of th^ total manganese added. Carbon may be used 
instead of silicon. In the open-hearth method the manganese 
loss increases with the time taken .fof the removal of phos^orus. 
The rhodochrositc and fluorspar methods^or reducing manganese 
consumption are described. The former is suitable only in the^ 
manufacture of hard steel, and for the fluorspar method the charge 
should be low in phosphorus, as with large quantities of fluorspar 
there is a danger of rapid corrosion of the fun^e walls. 

Some useful instructions on methods for obtaining the best 
results in the manufacture of nickel steel int acid open-hearth 
furnaces are given by W. P. Barba and H. M. Howe.'^' The steel 
should be brought to the desired composition in the ladle immed¬ 
iately .before pouring into the mould and should be freed as far as 
possible from oxygen at this stage. To ^prevent segregation, 
columnar crystallisation, and piping, it should be poured at the 
lowest possible temperature, slowly at first, then as rapidly as 
possible. External cracking is prevented by tapering the mould so 
strongly that the ingot readily frees itself immediately after pouring, 
;while internal cracking is avoided by removing the ingot from the 
mould as soon as possible, allowing to cool in ashes, and by 
toughening, by sub/ecting it to series of light reductions under a 
hammer or press. . To prevent retention of inclusions in the steel,' 
which is a well-known trouble with nickel steel, the metal should 
bt deoxidised as fully as possible by means of pig iron at as high a 
temperature as the furnace will permit, then further deoxidised b^ 
means of silicon before adding manganese, and finally it should 

' “I Montan. Bunds., 192], JA, HI; J., 1922, 178a. 

" Iron Trade Bev., 1922, TO, 749, 893, 1117 J., 1922, 143a, 
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held in the ladle for a sufficient length of tim^ to pemAt the 
inclusions to rise to the surface. 

Foundry Practice. 

^t the annual general meeting of the British Cast Iron Research 
Association, held on November 24th, Lord Weir dealt with the 
general trade depression as regards foundry practice ; he coiy 
sidcred that the depression would not lift unless the foundries 
played ‘a big part in lifting it by better processes and methods, 
making fewer bad castings, decreasing their cost and reducing 
prices to what customers could afford to pay. In no branch of 
engineering ts it so difficult to obtain a reliable explanation and an 
effective permanent cure for any specific trouble than in foundries. 

The difficulties of controlling the composition of iroy castings 
an^ well iUustrated by H. J. Young,’* who gives tables showing the 
differences between analyses of irons as advertised and as received 
from the works. There is no doubt that the large number of 
imjiortant variables which have to be considered in an iron foundry, 
render the problem of regularity of production an extremely 
difficult one, but fortunately there are indications that greater 
interest is being taken and more systematic investigations are 
being carried out in connexion with foundry practice, so that an 
early result should be a more scientific management and control of 
/ our foundries with attendant improved results. The chief 
developments in grey iron foundry practice are connected with the 
prodtietion of semi-steel by the introduction of steel scrap into 
cupola mixtures. 

PHYStCAL Properties op Iron and Steel. 

A large amount of work has been published during the past year 
on physical properties and allied subjects, and it becomes a difficult 
matter to select the material most suitable for a report of this 
description. 

The question of variations in properties of steels at different 
temperatures is an important one and has received attention at the 
hands of several investigators. L. GuiUet and J. Cournot’* have 
described the results of experiments on a long range of materials 
at temperatures varying from -20° to -190° C., that is, the temper¬ 
ature of liquid air. They show that hardndss increases witj! 
decrease in temperature, that brittleness at low temperatures is a 
characteristic of ferrite, and that pure austenite containing 
sufficient idekel is not brittle at low temperatures. Pearlitio 
steels containing nickel are very brittle at liquid air temperatures, 
hut increased nickel additions lower this brittleness. On the other 

” Foundry Trade J., 1921, 24, 497, 511. 

" Oinie Civil, 1922, 80, lff2. 
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hand, k. J. French” has carried out fensile tests at high temper¬ 
atures on some structural alloy steels and has „ shown that steels 
containing ly^ ,of clironiium withstand the yoakening effect of 
increase of temperature to about 550“ C. better than eithet plain 
carbon or nickel steel. 

To the methods used for th(! determination of hardness much 
aitention has been given, and a notable advance in the use of the 
Brinoll method has been made by R. L. Sinith and G. E. Sandlaijfl,” 
who suggest a definition for hardness as follows :—“ Hardness is 
proportional to the load necessary to produce a constant sized 
impression.” It is impossible to deduce the load required to give 
a constant impression from the Brincll formula and the authors 
suggest the use of a modified Brinell number obtained as follows ;— 
Brinell rfc'.mber at KKK) kg. x 0-9 + 0'4/d“, where d is the 
diameter of the impression in millimetres. From this now formula 
also may be calculated the load required to give any size of 
impression. It is well known that the ball test fails with the 
higher hardne.ss numbers, above 525 for example, and the authors 
have done good service by ascertaining that an uncut diamond 
with a natural pyramidal point may bo used for the determination 
of hardness over the whole range. Each diamond used must be 
calibrated separately owing to the differeq^cs in shape and size. 

Much material has been published on impact tests, various 
classes of repeated and alternating stresses, etc. A useful summary | 
of the position of our present knowledge on brittleness and fatigue 
in metals has been given by 0. H. Deseh,” who suggests that it 
should not be long before the actual values of the resistance to 
tensile stress and to shear, measured between i-djoining planes of 
the space lattice, can be computed. The author considers that 
when this stage has been reached, the testing of metals will have 
been placed on a scientific basis with the greatest advantage to the 
practice in mechanical testing laboratories. „ 

The actual mechanism of hardness is a fruitful field for specula¬ 
tion, and in this connexion the view of Z. Jeffries and R. S. Archer,” , 
that the hardness of a metal is due to the distribution of hard 
particles in the mass which hinder the internal slip in the metal 
under stress, is not considered probable by K. Honda.” According 
to Honda, hardness may be duo either to molecular force or to the 
crystalline structwre of metals. The molecular force exerted 
between two atoms is a differential of forces of attraction and 
repulsion, and a substance may bo said to be hard if a variation 
in the relative configuration of the atoms sets up largo forces 

’* V.S. Bureau oj Standards Tech. Paper No. 206E. 

Irtat. Mechanir.al Engineers 1922, No. 3, 623. “ 

Trans. Inst. Eng. and Shipbuilders, 1922, 66, 21, 
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between atoms. A pure metal or a solid solution being ^homo¬ 
geneous, its hardness depehds solely on molecv^ar force. In a 
metal having a crystalline structure hardness increases with the 
fineness and strainftd state of structure, and for'equal values in 
tljcse properties, the greater the molecular force developed by a 
given displacement iii| the atomic configuration, the greater is the 
hardness figure. In practice cold working or overstraining results 
in fine crystals in a highly-stretched state while aimcaling relieves 
thcktrain and favours grain growth. 

Metallooeaphy etc. 

Attt^ntion has been called by N. T. Belaiew’® to the great variation 
whkih exists in the distance between adjacent cementite l^ellm 
in slowly-cooled carbon steels. The coarseness of tb* pearlite 
(hus formed is dependent on the position of a secant plane. From 
.vetual observation on a projection of lamellm on this plane, it was 
found that as the angle of inclination (eo) of the secant plane became 
smaller, the distance between lamella wdll appear greater. It is 
probable that the formation of pearlite during the Arl transforma¬ 
tion is due to a crystallographic rearrangement with a certain 
linear velocity proceeding from nuclei. New a-iron grains are 
built up in this way. The arrangement of cementite lamella in a 
jKiarlitc grain is roughly paraUol to the crystallographic plane of 
the. grain. The angle of inclination (w) may be computed from the 
equation Cos a -- A„/A„ in which A„ is the actual distance 
between lamella on the secant plane (o) and A„ the distance on 
a section inclined at an angle, m. These can be measured on 
]ihotomicrographs, and it is suggested that the value Ao might be 
taken as ofie of the characteristics of steel indicating the thermal 
conditions during the Arl transformation. The more uniform the 
heat conditions, the more constant will be the value of A„. 

The formation of globular pearlite during the cooling of carbon 
steels has received further attention, and J. H. Whiteley“ has 
investigated the mechanism of its formation in relation to the 
changes which take place during the A1 transformation. When 
iron is heated, complete solution of the carbide constituent of 
pearlite is effected only after a period depending on the temperature 
above the AI point, and the size of the pearlite grain. On cooling, 
any undissolved particles form nuclei in the sillid solution at the 
tr.msition point, and the pearlite’ formed is globular. The true 
transition point may be determined by observing the temperature 
at which the nuclei commence to grow. If no nuclei be present, 
the Arl transformation does not occur, even under slow cooling 
conditions, until* the temperature has fallen below the true 

'• J. Iron and Steel Inet, 1922,106, 201; J., 1922, 419a. 
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solubikty, and it would seem that lamellar pearhte will not grow 
imtil a certain Mgroe of supersaturatibn is reached. The presence 
of globular poarute induces an eajlier growth of "lamellar pearlite in 
adjacent areas flee from nuclei. The exclusive lormation of lamellar 
pearlite indicates the entire absence of carbide nuclei from the solid 
solution. The effects on the tensile testa obfiained by spheroidising 
^he cementite arc given by H. C. Ibsen,the most striking result 
being a remarkable increase in ductility. 

The microscopical structure of steels has been examined from the 
standpoint of colloid chemistry by 1’. C. A. H. Lantsberry,*'^ who 
suggests that the structures obtained by diflerent rates of cooling 
of carbon steels may be explained as follows Cementite is to be 
regarded as the dispersed phase, and ferrite as the dispersion medium. 
At high <emporatures the degree of dispersion is great enough to 
produce the molecular solution austenite. As the material cools 
a temperature is reached at which the dispersed phase assumes the 
colloidal state and troostite is formed. Troostite shows a maximum 
solubility in acids, and is irresolvable, even under the highest 
powers of the microscope. Troostite may therefore be rightly 
regarded as a collo'idal solution in which cementite is the dispersed 
phase. As the temperature falls the- phenomenon of coagulation 
occurs and sorbite is produced. Examin^ion of sorbite under the 
microscope indicates that it has the structure of a suspensoid. 
On still further coohng, pearlite is obtained and the structure 
recalls very strongly the phenomenon of periodic precipitation. 

The colloidal state in metals and alloys has also been dealt 
with by J. Alexander,*’ who suggests that the so-called amorphous 
phase in pure metals is an isocolloid consistingi of colloidal groups 
of metal molecules dispersed in still more finely-dWided metal. 
Such colloid particles are not truly amorphous, but may consist 
of ultramicroscopical crystals, and the expression “ amorphous 
phase ” might, with justice, be replaced by the term “ colloidal 
phase.” 

As a result of recent investigations, several changes are suggested 
in the constitutional diagram of the iton-carbon system by K, 
Honda.** During the cooling of molten cast iron, graphite separates 
in the range 1130°-1050°C., that is, after the solidification of the 
metal. A theory is suggested that graphite is not a direct decompo¬ 
sition product ofecementite, but is due to a catalytic action of 
carbon monoxide and dioxide on the cementite. The most favoutf' 
^able temperature for graphitisation is just below the eutectie 

“ Forging and Heat Treating, 1922, 8, 300 ; J. Iron and Steel Inet., 1922. 
106 , 389. 
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point 1130°-1100°. The gi]p,phite line on tne (louDie aiagram’ 
should therefore be,omitted. The critical point Ac as determined 
thermally indicates ynly the commencement of the transformation. 
X-ray examination shows that iron has always the centred cube 
sj)*co lattice structure below the A3 point, and thus jS-iron does 
not exist as an independent phase. The A1 line is drawn horizon¬ 
tally, and as in the author’s view the transformation is austenite 
iipirtcnsite pcarlite, the martensite line is absent, as martens¬ 
ite ckx‘>( not actually come into existence except in quenched 
steel. The transformation of cemcntitc (AO) is drawn as a dotted 
horizontal line similar to the A2 lino as the transformation is 
progressive from the lowest temperature to 215° C. 

It is pointed out by K. Honda and T. Kikuta-'^ that a transforma¬ 
tion ]>oint is not a single temperature at which transfonhation car 
occur, because, as the velocity of heating or cooling decreases thf 
teinpcciiture of transformation varies, the tendency to the change 
being small at first, increasing to a maximum and then falling awaj 
I'v \'irtuc of opposing influences, i.e., the internal viscosity of the 
.nihstanec. The conclusion drawn from experiipents on chromiun 
and nickel stools, in which the transformation can bo retarded, if 
that the Ar'T transformation is merely the retarded Ar'l (Arl 
, -transformation and not a separate phenomenon. 

The study of the nature of the constituents of carbon steels ha 
been carried further by the determination of the heats of transfor 
mation of austenite to martensite, and martensite to pearlite, bj 
N. Yiimada.®* The heat of the transfonnation austenite - 
martensite is found to increase linearly wdth the carbon, and amounti 
to 5-6 caloipes per gram for eutectoid steel. The specific heats o: 
troostite, sorbite, and pearlite have the same value within the hmiti 
of experimental error, and the heat of dissolution of carbon in iroi 
also increases linearly with the carbon content and amounts t( 
1130 cals, jjer gram of carbon. 

The work of A. Westgren” on X-ray spectrographs of iron au 
different temperatures, mentioned in the last report, has been 
eanied further, and A. Westgren and G. Phragmen'® have shown 
by X-ray photograms of an iron wire heated to 800°, 1100°, and 
1425“ C. that within the and S-ranges iron has a body-centred 
cubic lattice structure and within the y-ran^e a face-centred 
cubic lattice. The transformation which takes place at 900° C. 
(A3) is thus reversed at 1400° C. (A4). The 7 -iron lattice of 
austtuiite steels is enlarged by the dissolved carbon. A steel with 
1'98%0 has a somewhat larger lattice when quenched from 

“./. Iron and SM Inst., 1922, 106 , 393 ; J ., 1922, 418a. 
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*1100°'c. than when quenched from, 1000° C. The a-iron lattice 
^ martensite f*so seems to be influenced by the carbon present; 
the range of <f-iron lattice in aiartensiti- is ,extremely small. A 
steel with 0 8% C quenched in water from 760° C. iii on the 
verge of being totally amorphous. 

COBKOSION. 

The corrosion of iron and steel is a subject of jmrumount impor¬ 
tance, and investigations are being carried out on a large scale 
imder varying conditions with a view to elucidate problems con¬ 
nected with the phenomena observed, and of obtaining definite 
information as to the best tyjie of material to be used under certain 
speciUed-conditions. In spite of the large amount of work which 
has beeiJ^done in the ]>ast, it is still very difficult to decide what 
class of iron or steel can be expected to give best service under 
certain conditions. Tlie whole of this year s volume of Carnegie 
Scholarship Memoirs, published by the Iron and Steel Institute, 
is devoted to a series of reports by J. N. Friend,”® dealing with 
various aspects of,the corrosion of iron. Tlie volume contams a 
critical survey of our gresent knowledge of the corro.sion of cast 
iron, and in addition, the author deals with the protection of iron- 
*with paint against subaqueous corrosioiv the influence of strainr 
and of temperature upon the corrosion of iron, and also with the 
colloidal theory of corrosion. . 

The internal corrosion of cast iron water is of considerable 

importance, and W. Ransom®® has shoun ’^at there are several 
forms in which rust appears. These have been classified as foUows : 

(1) Coarse blotches or blisters, which increase'by the,addition of 
concentric layers, and may form deposits 1| inches in thickness ; 

(2) a rusty slimy mud, with a yellow tinge ; (3) a graphite change 

in the metal, causing it to assum%a spongy nature. This action 
may take place in spite of a protective coat, und the only safeguard 
is to have mains of good quality. Besides the ordinary corrosion 
of mains, a flocculent black slimy matter is deposited by water,, 
containing iron in solution. If such waters are slightly acid by 
reason of vegetable matter, such as peat, an organism known as 
creaothrix develops. Tlie germs attach themselves to the iimer 
surface of the main and live on the carbon compounds of iron, and 
iron oxide is deposited during growth. The remedy for jihis troublej 
is the removal of the vegetable matter by filtration, and the ir(^ 
,by moans of aeration. . . si 

The corrosion of iron pipes in alkaline soils has been ilwestiga^W 
by J. W. Shipley,®’ who shows that the process is electro-chemSiU 

••Oarneyjc Schol. Mem.. 1922, U, 161 pp. ; J., 1922, 300b. 
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in nature. The process is#complicated b on 

several variables of .which the composition of the nfctal, the nature 
of the soil in contact with the n'tctal, and the m('j/emonts of the 
ground waters are the most important. The corrosion of cast iron 
b/ soil .salts is of the gra])hitic sofb'ning t 3 rpe, and of the soil salts 
those of magnesium aiV the most corrosive. Local action induced 
bv naturally occurring concentration cells may easily be a facto* 
ill the eorrosion of iron pipes. The presence of calcium sulphate 
in a limey silt soil gives a slight aeidity to the ground waters which 
jaimiotes auto-corrosion of the cast iron due to the stimulation 
])iini(leil to the graphiteviron couple by the presence of the 
liydnigen ion. 

Sir 1!. A. Hadfiehl-'® has described the preparation and properties 
of the feri'ous metals used in the research on corrosion ’.<5' a corn- 
rail (ee of the Institution of Civil Engineers formed in 1916 to 
iiiveslit'ale the deterioration of structures exposed to sea-w'ater. 
Tbe irrvestigation deals with 14 types of mefarls, which may be 
ilbirleil into four main sections, viz. : (1) rolled and forged irons; 

eirrbon .steels; (S) sjrecial steels; and (4^ cast irons. The 
theories of corrosive action and the behaviour of special materials 
arc discussed and it is pointed out that the benelieial effect of copper 
fion the resistance of steel to corrosion is not fully established; 
foi’ pr(!V('nting or mitigating corrosion, the addition of copper to 
steel is imt generally advisable. The resistance of non-rusting 
steel to eorrosion when almost constantly wetted by sea-spray, 
de|ieuds on its physical constitution. Attention was called to the 
wnstiige due to corrosion, and it was suggested that of the 1860 
million tons^of steel produced in the period 1860-1920, 660 million 
tens was ])robably lost by rusting in use. The loss due to corrosion 
in mai was estimated at 29 million tons. 

i'lie relationship of acid attack and ordinary corrosion is of con¬ 
siderable importance Lrom many points of view. The rate of 
solution of iron in dilute sulphuric acid is shown by J. A. N. Friend 
and ,1. H. Dennett" to be directly proportional to the velocity of 
rcitalion of the mixture. At 4000 revolutions per hour there is 
no falling off in the rate and the phenomenon is independent of 
the concentration of the acid. It is thus shown that the solution 
of iron in sulphuric acid is not analogous to the corrosion of iron 
in .aerated ,water.** In stationary mixtures, dilute solutions qi 
colloids, gum, etc. greatly retard i&ie solution of the metal, while 

rhe of temperature increases it. 

• • 

Min. ['roc. Imt. Civil Eng., 1922, 91 pp. See also Proc. Roy. Sot. , 
l‘.'22. AlOl, 472 : J., 1922, 7BU. 

““C7«!»h. Soe Trim., 1922, 121 , 41 ; J.. 1922, 179a. 

“ .‘ Inn . Rcpls ., 1921, 6, 207. 



NON-FEEROUS METALS. 

By C. A. EnwARDS, J).Sc., and H. I. Coe, M.Sc. 

Conditions in tho non-ferrous industry during 1922 show a slight 
improvement on those which existed in 1921, and the prospects 
of a «eoovery from the depression in trade of the last two years 
are now ^mre favourable. Post-war stoeks of metals arc diminish¬ 
ing and, in consequenec, some of the eommon metals show a 
tendency to harden in price. 

At home tho metal industries have not been seriously interfered 
with by industrial troubles, but in America the prolonged coal 
strike resulted in a reduction of output; its effect was loss serious 
than it would have been in previous years, on account of the 
prevailing depression. The settlement of labour difficulties on 
the Rand has permitted of the ojierating of several mines whicl^ 
would otherwise have been closed down, on account of the steady 
fall in the price of gold. 

A search of the technical literature indicates that, with few 
exceptions, little, if any, new plant has been laid down ; in fact, 
in most cases it has been found impossible to keej) tho whole of 
existing plant in operation. It appears that the most serious 
hindrances to a return to at least pre-war conditions ate the insta¬ 
bility of the foreign exchanges and the unsettled state of the 
international situation, and any improvement in these respects 
will bo soon reflected in an increased deraagd for metals, with the 
consequent increase in price and production. 

The Metallurgy of Copper. 

New uses for copper have not developed to any marked degree, 
and though the future may see a largely increased demand for 
electrical purpose^, many big electrification schemes have not, as 
yet, been put into operation, and present consumption shows no 
sign of early marked increase. 

Production in America for the three firgt months pf the yeiaf! 
showed a steady and increasing improvement on the nine la|^ 
months of 1921; at the same time productioyi in March, 
amounted to less than half that of the corresponding month of 19w. 
. Progress in extraction has been almost entirely along the 
pf hydro-metallurgical treatment. A large amount of work 
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been carnea oui during the year, chiefly in Amerila, on the treat 
ment of low-grade* ores, and several interesting papers haye been 
published giving th» results of trfeatment of ore bodies on both an 
experimental and a largo scale. An interesting review of the 
mcthorls of treatment is given by H. W. Morse,* who discusses 
particularly the extraction of copper from low-grade mixed sulphide- 
oxide ores. He points out that while the recovery of sulphidfe 
mineraj is satisfactory when using modern flotation methods, the 
recovery of the oxidised portion is small, and that better recoveries 
of oxidised copper were made before flotation methods were adopted. 
Where the oxidised capper is present as pure carbonate flotation 
after filming with sulphide often works satisfactorily, and where 
such a raetbod can be appUed it may be tlie beat solution of the 
mixed ore problem. Unfortunately, much of the oxidised copper 
in the large porphyry mines is in the form of copper silicate and 
flotation may lead to nothing. The ore is so impregnated that a 
briglit blue colour may mean no more than 1 or 2% of copper. 
Morse rebars to very interesting experiments which have been 
carri('d out by agitating fine crushed ore with ijolvents in Pachuea 
tanks, precipitating the copper by means of finely-divided iron and 
floating the precipitated copper and sulphide together. In view 
of the large amount of mineral of this kind which occurs in various 
])art.s of the world, this suggestion appears most valuable. 

Itefeience is made to the use of sulphur dioxide for leaching 
piirjioses, and it is stated that tests show the leaching results to be 
good, thougli the action on dilute silicates is much slower than that 
of sidjiliuric acid. , 

Ainnionm, with the addition of ammonium salts, has been 
R\ucessfully applied at the Calumet and Hecla mine (native copper), 
and at. the, Konnecott mine (oxidised copper); in both cases the 
use of an acid leach is impracticable on account of the high propor¬ 
tion of ealcite in the ore. 

One of the following treatments should be successful on most 
classes of low'-grade ore :—(1) Sulphidising flotation. Most economi¬ 
cal if practicable. (2) In the case of certain ores with copper as 
sulphide and oxide in approximately exjual amounts, leach out the 
oxide, rc-grind, and recover the sulphide by flotation. (3) Leach— 
preiipitatii'n—flotation. (4) Heap leach as ydth Spanish ores, 
(o) Snlph.-jtising roast for low-gradie concentrates high in pyrites.* 

The leaching of copper ores with sulphuric acid is described by 
A W. Allen,* who, after giving an account of experimental work 
conducted ou an ore containing'1-4% of copper, describes a plant 
having a capacity of .fiOOO tons per day. Details of the methods of 
uunmg, crushing, and charging the vats are given. The twelve 


* Min, and Met, 
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leaching vats, 8ft ft. x 88 ft. X 17 ft) 4 in. deep, are constructed 
of reinfprced coirorete with wooden bottoms ; tbe sides are covered 
with 8-lb. lead protected from abrasion by 2-iri. planks, and have 
each a capacity of 5000 tons. The ore is leached with 10% sulphuric 
acid, portions of the circulating liquors being withdrawn to percolate 
fresh charges. When almost neutral the. liquors are passed to 
ttiwers in which they come in contact with sulphur dioxide, which 
reduces iron in solution as ferric salt to the ferrous state, this 
reduction of ferric iron to a low percentage being essential in order 
to permit of successful electrolysis with the use of insoluble anodes ; 
ferric salts tend to dissolve the copper on the cathodes. The 
principal features noted in regard to the leaching operations are : 
(1) upward submergence and percolation; and (2) a high rate of 
flow. A fhcovery of over 80% of the copper in the ore is anticipated. 
W. K. Grcenawalt’ emphasises the serious interference of even 
less than 1 % of ferric iron in the electrolyte with the efficiency of 
electrolysis, and describes a method of reduction by sulphur dioxide, 
which he claims constitutes a market! improi'cment on the use of 
scrubbing towers. Briefly his process consists in spraying the 
electrolyte in a stream of hot gases containing sulphur dioxide 
from roasting furnaces. He suggests” also the use of precipitated 
eopper sulphide as a reducing medium. ^ 

Other papers dealing with the hydro-metallvurgy of copper are 
those by J. Irving* and P. R. Middleton.* Irving gives an inter¬ 
esting outline of Spanish practice in heap' leaching and makes 
reference to similar work which is carried out at Bisbee, Arizona, 
on an ore containing 0’9% of copper. He prefefs for precipitation 
of the copper a properly constructed vat system to tlic launders 
that are employed at Rio Tinto. In another paper ^he same writer 
describes the application of sulphur dioxide to the leaching of ores 
of low grade, and states that recoveries up to 90% can be obtained 
from oxidised ores of high acid-soluble copper content and from 
those that require a preliminary roast; in the latter case the 
solvent required is produced in the roasting operations. Middleton 
refers to the high solvent power of ferric salts on roasted copper 
ores, and the difficulties that have been encountered, owing to the 
precipitation of basic salts which interfere with filtering, and 
suggests a method of overcoming this difficulty by the removal of , 
colloidal matter by Dorr bowl-classifiers or hydro-separators. 

The application of the electric furnace to the smelting of coppe# 
•res is described by C. S. Witherell and H. IJ. Skouger,' who gi# 
an account of experiments made at Sulltjolma, in Norway. The 

* Eng, and Min. J, Press, 114, 712. 

*/5id., IIS, 714; 114, 

‘Ibid., 114,'461. 

• Ibid., 118, 356. 
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funiaoo, illustrated by diagfams, is a non-tilting feleotric furnace 
suitably lined and possessing matte and slag taps, a gas vept, and 
carbon eUiOtrodes pissing through the roof. Thc» electrodes dip 
into the slag but are kept a considerable distance from the matte 
laj'oi’, and the heating is effected entirely by the current passing 
through the slag between the electrode tips. During the war 
smelting of dressed sulphide ore was successfully carried out ill 
small turnaces, and a 3000-kw. furnace was built which it was 
estimated would smelt 100 tons of charge per day ; it was not, 
hos\ e\ er, )>ut into operation on account of the poor market for copper 
after t,he war. (tertain advantages possessed by the electric furnace 
foi' smelting eo])per ores are obvious, and the possibility of wiyking 
high-silica and relatively non-corrosive slag is .specially mentioned. 
The success of the electric! furnace will clearly dejeend on the price 
ot electric power as compared with that of other fuels, and there 
, 0 'e g(>>d ])ros])ects of its use in countries possessing copper deposits 
and cheap supplies of power. 

MlCTALUlRttY OF TiN. • 

The considerable increase in the price of tin, if it has not been 
artiliciiilly ]n-omoted, x>romises well for the recovery of an industry 
which has felt most severely the rercent depression. Very little 
information of a technical character has been made public during 
the year. (1. W. Gudgeon’ gives an account of a modified treatment 
of a 1 '"/^ (in ore by concentration at the Mount Bischoff mill in 
l!)2<t 21. which has resulted in an increased extraction. Essentially 
the improvement consists of the recovery of a third jiroduct in the 
slime ])lant‘, containing l-5-4-5% of tin ; the top first foot of the 
]>yritie portion of the reject from the various concentrating tables 
was found to assay slightly over 2% of tin, and this was re-treated. 

Mbtallurgy ok Niokel. 

An illustrated account of the operation of nickel refining at the 
Clydach. South Wales, works of the Mond Nickel Company is 
givi ri in the “ Metal Industry.”* For many years so little has been 
liuhlishcd concerning the extraction of nickel that the information 
given, though not entirely new, is interesting^ A flow sheet of 
the m.ijoi ej.erations is printed. • 

I’efi'rences have been made in the daily press to experiments 
'vhieli are being Carrie^ out in South Wales on the production of a 
Coating of nickel or nickel alloy on steel ingots which are subse- 
ouently rolled to. nickelled plates, which it is thought may be 
substituted for tin plates for many purposes. Even if satisfactory 

’ Bull Inst. Min. and Jtfet., May, 1922. 

' Metal. Ind., 1922, 20, l49. 
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results arc obtained it is uncertain hvjw far popular prejudice is 
likely furiously to retard niokeUed plates rivallifig tin platM in the 
industries. In the canning traded there seems (to be little prospect 
of the latter being displaced, but there may be a useful future for 
the former in other directions. 

y. E. Lathe® gives methods for the determination of copper, 
iHckel, cobalt, silica, acidity, etc., which arc used in the laboratories 
of nickel plants. The various methods for the determination of 
nickel and their relative merits are fully discussed ; specially useful 
details of the cyanide titration method as appli(xl to ores and 
products are given. 


Metau.crgy of Zinc. 

The year has seen a partial recovery from the collapse of the 
spelter industry, and a number of furnaces are now in operation 
in this country. There are, as yet, no indications of an.y r<!volution 
in the processes of smelting zinc ores. Blast roasting of ores and 
treatment of residues are receiving greater attention, as the low 
margin of profit tn present-day smelting operations is forcing 
consideration of these matters on managements. 

A. Bordeaux’® gives an account of th^ Norwegian process of 
electro-thormic smelting in the Tharaldscn resistance furnace and 
the Swedish process used at the Trollhattan works. 

The important progress made in recent years in the production 
of zinc by the electrolysis of zinc solutions continues, and Tasmania 
has now to be added to the list of areas in which electrolytic zinc 
is produced in quantity. The present potcntial4world’8 production 
of electrolytic zinc is said to exceed 125,000 tons per ifomum. 

It is claimed that, granted the production of a high percentage 
of soluble zinc in the roasting of ores, the cost of the production 
of 'Zinc by electrolysis would compare favqurably with the cost 
of smelting in retorts, as the cost of power should not much exceed 
the co.st of the fuel required in retort smelting, while reduced, 
labour charges and the greater purity of the product should balance 
the greater cost of plant. It is hardly surprising that relatively 
great headway is being made by electrolytic processes, more particu¬ 
larly in those countries where water power is available. 

A paper of exceptional importance has been published by F. 
Ilaist, P. P. Prick, J. 0. Elton,* and R. B. Caples.^ The authors- 
^mphasise that the zinc sulphate solutions must be quite free from 
metals more electro-negative than zinc, such as copper,, cadmium, 
lead, arsenic, antimony, etc.; arsenic and antimony are especially 

• J ., 1922, 270t. 

La HouiUe Blanche, 1921, 20, 223; Bev. M(t. (Abstracts), 1922, 207,- 
“ Proc. Amer. Inst. Min. Met. Eng., 64, 699; see Bev. M6t., 1922, Jijh 
f88, 263. 
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objectionable and their presence in the electrolyte results in a 
serious loss of current. The difficulty of deposition in the presence 
of traces of impurjtiea is explained as being du« to the greatly 
increased solution tendency of impure zinc in sulphuric acid as 
compared with that of pure zinc. 

Ttie authors follow’'^an account of the initial laboratory experi.- 
menis with a description of the plant, which was enlarged in 19r8 
to yield a production of 150 tons per day. The necessity for the 
])ro(luo\ion of a high percentage of soluble zinc during roasting 
and for the production of sulphuric acid to cope with the demand 
for .solvent involved a careful study of the best roasting conditions ; 
the temperature mo.st favourable to a sulphatising roast was found 
to b(^ a dull red heat, 550°-ri00° C. The soluble zinc obtained with 
couceutrates assaying 33% Zn and 20% Fe, amounteu to 83%, 
and with a higher grade material, for example 50% Zn and 5% Fe, 
it was 94% ; the water-soluble zinc amounted to 14-20%. 

Leaching is carried out in two stages, the first leaching being 
conducted with a mixture of acid from the electrolytic baths and 
the prepared leaching liquor. Calcines and, leach liquor are 
ugitiited in a series of seven continuous Pachuca tanks ; the over¬ 
flow from classifiers passes to Dorr decanters to give a clear liquid, 
v hich passes to the purification tanks, and a product containing 
.■>!)% of solid matter, which is subjected to a second treatment 
with leaching acid. In the first leach the following changes are 
elleeted : (1) three-quarters of the soluble zinc passes into solution ; 
(2) lion is oxidised and precipitated ; (3) gelatinous silica is coagu¬ 
lated and rendered granular by excess of base ; (4) arsenic and anti¬ 
mony arc qompletcfly jjreoipitated ; (5) 80% of the copper is precipi¬ 
tated as hydroxide by the excess of base (lime); and (6) most 
of the zinc and 20'/o of soluble cadmium go into solution. Purifica¬ 
tion of the liquors is based on the fact that an excess of zinc powder 
will completely preci}/itate copper and cadmium. 

'I'he electrolytic works contain six units with 144 tanks in each 
unit. At full charge the current density is 30 amps, per sq. ft.; 
tlu^ fall of potential across each bath is 3'8 volts when operating 
with electrolyte containing 10% of acid. The total amperage is 
10,000, and the voltage 500, and 4J kg. of zinc is deposited per 
h.-p.-day. Cathodes are stripped every 48 hrs. and give two leaves 
of zinc Wishing 8 kg.; gelatin is added to thd electrolyte so that 
denser deposits may be obtained. 

The authors deal fully with the melting of the zinc, the production 
of zinc poVder, and the treatment of residues. 

An interesting description of a scrubber of the water-spray type 
for cleaning metallurgical smoke has been published.** This 
scrubber was found to yield more satisfactory results than any 


“ Bng. and Min. J., 1922,113, 198. 
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other type of tioaning appliance at -a Ducktown smelter when 
applied to gases containing 6-S% by volume af sulphur dioxide, 
and a fiime content of 2-2 lb. per ‘1000 cub. ft. ( a fume consisting 
largely of zinc oxide was recovered and the cleaned gas was used 
for the manufacture of sulphur. 

Mkt.alluroy op Lead. 

The demand for lead has been comiiarativcly keen during .the 
year. Relatively littlii has been published concerning the extraction 
of the rnetal from its ores, though a certain amount of information 
on subsidiary processes, such as fume deposition, is to bo found 
in thcj.echnical journals. 

The*" dfwelopment of flotation concentration processes has un¬ 
doubted!^ enabled production to proceed in spite of the relatively 
low prices which have prevailed during recent years. 

Metalluray ok Gold and Silver. 

No striking advances are recorded. On the* Rand tin* decantation 
process in cyaniding continues steadily to be abandoned in favour 
of agitation and filtration processes. J^roduction of gold in South 
Africa in October nearly approached the record pre-war monthly 

output. ^ 

W. Cullen'*' gives recent and interesting statistics concerning 
the output of the Rand goldfields. In 1921, 24,000,000 tons of 
ore was mined, producing gold of the value of 1M2,000,000 (including 
premium), or approximately 50% of the world's production. An 
outline of practice at one of the most successful South African 
plants—that of the New Modderfontein Gold Mming C(\ is given 
to indicate the processes which are in general use to-day. The 
mined ore, after spraying wdth water, is discharged into cylindrical 
trommels, which serve to separate about 40% of “ fines ” from 
the coarse ore, which is subsequently hand-picked on belts, the 
reject assaying less than one dwt, per ton. The coarse material, 
after passing through gyratory crushers, is conveyed to the stamp 
mill bins, from wliich it is fed to the battery. The pulp flowing 
out from the stamp battery screens passes to classifiers, which 
yield slimes that are by-passed to the slime department, and coarse 
material which is treated in standard tube mills. Selected ore 
pebbles are emplo 3 fed in the tube mills to effect crushing. The 
crushed product passes over amalgamated plates, which extract 
45-65% of the precious metal, to cone classifiers. Sands are 
treated in the customary manner by percolation, and slimes in 
Brown agitation tanks -w'ith subsequent filtration in a Butters 
vacuum filter installation. Residual sands and slimes are practi¬ 
cally barren. 

' « J.. 1922. 316t. 
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An account is given of ^ew methods which are to be put into 
operation in the extension of the Springs Mines plant, with a view 
of eliminating : (1*) the arnalgan^tion process ; and (2) thcproduc- 
tion of sands, witlf a consequent large reduction m capital outlay 
(Bi treatment tanks. The suggested changes consist in the sliming, 
ill cyanide solution, the whole of the product from the crushing 
jilaiit liy means of larger and improved tube mills, and then stage 
elassidcation by Dorr classifiers. It is estimated that capital costs 
M ill bf reduced 20-40%, and working costs 20-25%. 

The chemistry of the cyanide process is given briefly, and note 
is made' of the changes that have been brought about in the way of 
rediieed consumption of chemicals during the last 30 years ; atten¬ 
tion is drawn to the superiority of lime over caustic soda in regard 
to cost and the property lime possesses of facilitating t'fc settling 
ol slimes. The recent operation of a refinery and mint in South 
.\friea is also noted. 


New Alloys. 

At the beginning of the year the Eleventh Alloys Research 
Reiiort to the Institution of Mechanical EngintWs'* was published. 
Like the three, previous reports, it deals with alloys of aluminium 
and gives the most important results of extensive investigations 
carried out over a number of years, including the war period, when 
t li(> demand for light alloys served as a great stimulus to the detailed 
study of aluminium alloys. 

The jiroperties of the alloy to the specification known as L6, 
and eontaining 12-.5-14-r)% of zinc and 2-5-3% of copper, are 
discussed and the characteristics of the material are made clear. 
When snnd-casl this alloy gives a tensile strength of 12 tons per 
sq. ill., and an elongation of about 3% on 2 in.; i.c., providing the 
easting is thin or small. These figures cannot be obtained with 
large castings with th’ck sections. Chill castings give much better 
tensile properties. Weakness of this and similar alloys at high 
temperatures renders them unsuitable for many purposes for which 
light alloys are desirable, and a search was m^e for aluminium 
alloys which maintain a large proportion of their strength up to 
temperatures of 300°-350° C. Copper-aluminium alloys containing 
u]) to 14% of copper were found to be superior, while the further, 
addition of 1% of manganese yielded an alloy which was actually 
i-iroiiger a^ 250° C. than at ordinary temperatures. Unfortunately, 
ditheulties in producing these alloys in the foundry arose, so the 
effect of dii-kel was studied and ultimately an alloy containing 
'•"/i, of copper, 2*% of nickel, and 1-5% of magnesium was found 
most nearly to meet requirements. This alloy, known as “ Y ” 

“ On Some AUoi-e of Aluminium,” W. Rosenhain and S. L. Archbutt; 
Bee J., 1921, 85U. 
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alloy, was also ®tisfactory in other rejpects, and could be worked 
easily ; in the form of rolled sheet it possessed ap ultimate strength 
of aboift 28 tong per sq. in., with an elongation of over 16% on 
2 in. The specific gravity was 2-79. 

The following table shows the results of a few tests on this 
material:— ( 


Tensih Tests on Rotted “ Y " Attmj {sp. gr. 2-80). 


Material. 

Condition. 

Elastic 

limit.* 

Yield 

point.* 

Ulti¬ 

mate 

stress.* 

Reduc- ; 

tion 
of area. 

o> 

/O 

iillonga- 
tion % 
on 2 in. 

1 in. rod 

Hot rolled 

— 

12-0 

17-6 

300 

20-0 


Quenched from 
^ 630^ C. and 
aged .. 

7-7 

15-4 

241 

33-0 

23-0 


Cold rollod from 
lit hot 

rolled, quench- 
ed from 530‘^'C. 
and agodt 

7-7 

15-2 

24-2 

340 

250 


* Tons per "sq. in. 


Tests on “ Y ” AUoy at High Temperatures. 


Temp. °C. 

Sand 

cast. 

Heat-treated rod. 

Ultimate 

stress.* 

Elongation 
% on 2 in. 

Ultimate 

strefc.* 

Elongation 
% on 2 in. 

20 

11 

1-9 

24-2 

24 

100 

— 

_ 

22-5 

22 

150 

_ 

_ 

21'3 

23 

200 

_ 

_ 

19-7 

24 

260 

10-3 

M 

f _ 

_ 

300 

8-5 

15 

— 

— 

350 

5-1 

60 

— 

— 


* Tons per sq. in. 


It was found that the resistance to corrosion of this alloy was 
.much superior to that of other strong aluminium alloys. The 
pjienomenon of ageing exhibited by many alloys of this kind 
after heat treatment was investigated carefully, and important 
jponclusiohs were deduced. 

Other alloys which have recently attracted much attention 
, are those of aluminium and silicon. Aluminium possesses a solid 
solubility for silicon of 0-7% and forms a eutectic, melting at 670° 
•with i3'8% of silicon. L. Guillet,’‘ in a discussion of these alloiwr; ■ 

>%ev. Mit., 1922, 2, 303. 
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states thal those containing up to 12 % of sAicon have a specific 
gravity practically the same as that of aluminium; they have 
a silver white col Air and can be easily worked. The properties 
of the alloys are compared with those of 8 % coflper-aluminium, 
10 % zinc, 2 % copper-aluminium, duralumin, and commercial 
aluminium ; in the cast condition the mechanical properties of the 
aluminium-silicon alloys compare favourably, in the worked coiy 
clition they are not so good, but when subsequently annealed the 
couipadson is again favourable. Reference is made to the remark¬ 
able results which have been obtained in America by molting the 
13% silicon alloy with-a mixture of alkali salts. The constitution 
of the alloy is completely changed and the structure consists of 
fiiie j)artioles of silicon in a ground of aluminium. The mcAerial 
when cast possesses a maximum strength of more than kg. per 
sq. mm. (12 tons per sq. in.) with an elongation of over 5%. The 
shrinkage, is small compared with that of similar light alloys pro- 
(luced'in the foundry, and it is suggested that the alloy would bo 
useful for the manufacture of the cylinders of motors. In PVanoe 
iii.cl the United States the alloy is manufactured under the name 
of Alpax, and in Germany under the name of Sihimin. 

J. J. Outran” disagrees with Quillet’s explanation of the modifica¬ 
tion of the structure as being aue to the fluxing action on oxides, 
etc. of the alkali fluoride commonly used, and suggests that the 
modified structure is due to the introduction of sodium into the 
alloy by a reaction between the sodium fluoride of the flux and the 
silicon of the alloy. Though the evidence he presents in support 
of his suggestion docs not appear conclusive, it receives support 
in a more recent paper by J. U. Edwards," who gives the method 
adopted by the Aluminium Co. of America for modifying the 
structure of such alloys; it consists in the addition of very small 
amounts of metallic sodium, enclosed in sealed aluminium capsules, 
to the molten alloy a short time before casting. This writer refers 
to the best composition, the good casting properties, the low 
shrinkage, and the high resistance to corrosion of the alloys. 

Edwards states that a 11% silicon “ normal ” alloy in the form 
of a hydraulic casting withstood a pressure of 200 lb. without 
leaking, whereas a similar casting of ordinary aluminium-copper 
alloy leaked at 40 lb. pressure. 

E. Jeffries^* traces the development of the^ alloys and gives 
photomicidgraphs which make clear the marked differences m 
■dructure in “ normal ” and “ modified ” alloys. He discusses the 
physical properties aijd recommends a silicon content of 4-10% 
for the “ normal ” alloys and one of 8-15% for the “ modified ’’ 

” Chem. and Met. Eng., 1922, 27, 360. 

” Ibid., 1922, 27, 654. 

” Ibid., 1922, 28, 370. 
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alloys. The alloys* cast well, and possess moderate strengtii, 
but do not machine so readily as standard copper-aluminium alloys. 
The presence of iron renders them more casil;f corroded, and the 
efifect seems to be more marked in the alloys of higher silicon content. 

H. Sutton'* draws attention to the precautions that should be 
taken in the analysis of these alloys, and ^loiuts out the possible 
danger of loss of silicon during solution in hydrochloric acid, owing 
to the formation of volatile silicon chloride ; initial solution in 
caustic potash is recommended. 

Anneaung and Recrystallisation. 

H. C. H. Carpenter and C. F. Elam** have extended their earlier 
work on crystal growth in pure commercial aluminium, and the 
results obtained are extremely interesting and significant. They 
have ex?tmined the influence of varjdng degrees of stress upon the 
crystal growth which occurs with subsequent annealing. As was 
to be anticipated from previous work, they found that there is a 
certain rather low critical stress beyond the yield-i point which 
causes the most pronounced increase in the size of the crystals 
formed when the, material is afterwards annealed. As a result 
of most careful observations in this direction they have been able 
to produce large test pieces, consistmg of a single crystal in each 
case. This important result, which h^c never previously been 
accomplished, enabled them to determine the mechanical properties 
of single crystals at difierent orientations in respect to the tensile 
pull. These experiments clearly indicated the influence of orien¬ 
tation on the character of the slipping that took place during plastic 
deformation, and they have opened up a new and important field for 
further interesting work. One remarkable res\ilt which seems to 
necessitate a modification of previously held views concerning the 
mechanism of plastic deformation, and one which may not be 
without practical significance, is that a single crystal of aluminium 
is capable of undergoing a remarkable degree of cold work without 
becoming materially hardened. 

Z. Jeffries and R. S. Archer “ enumerate the laws governing 
grain growth in metals and put forward suggestions to explain 
the causes of the phenomena observed. The articles give a useful 
summary of work on an important subject, which has attracted 
much attention of recent years, and towards which Jeffries has 
made important contributions.. Briefly, it has been fou,nd that the 
recrystallisation' temperature is lower the greater the amount 
of cold work, the lower the temperature of working, the purer the 
metal, the smaller the grains before deformation, and thb longer 1i»e 
time of exposure at the recrystallisation temperature. 

■»» Metal Ini., 1922, AprU 21. 

Ptoo. Boy. Soc., 1921*A 100, 329 ; J., 1922, 17a. 

“ Chem. and Met, Eng., 1922, £6, 343, 402, 
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F. Adcock®* traces reoryStallisation in oupro-niokel (80% On, 
20% Ni) reduced *in thickness without intermediate annealing, 
approximately 50, T6, 88, and 97^. Recrystallisation commenced 
in the material reduced 88% at about 450° C. and the hardness 
fell rapidly on exceeding 460° C. 

F. 0. Thompson and %!. Whitehead ** find the beat annealing ranges 
for nickel-silvers containing 10-20% of nickel to be between 700' 
and* 8011° C. 

0. J. Smithells** develops the work of Jeffries on the grain growth 
of tungsten and the effect of mechanically-associated impurities, 
and advances theories based on the Beilby conception of the amor¬ 
phous phase in metals. The theories are largely hypothetical, 
and it is not easy to agree entirely with the author in his ooiTplusions. 

.1. H. Andrew and R. Higgins** give the results of the annealing 
of a composite specimen prepared by casting a y-brass on to a 
tiiiok rod of pure copper. It was found that high temperatures 
promote both diffusion and grain growth simultaneously, whilst 
ni low temperatures diffusion will not only prevent grain growth, 
but will actually break down existing grains into* smaller units. The 
second observation is novel and important, and further confirmatory 
e.xperimental work will be looked forward to with interest. An 
important suggestion, which, however, remains to be verified, is 
made, that in annealing castings which possess a cored structure 
annealing should be stopped just prior to the complete elimination 
of the cores and before grain growdh commences. 

Tlie authors do not accept the amorphous cement theory of 
Rosenhain, and revert to the earlier ideas of imperfect packing of 
atoms at grain boundaries, so permitting of slight movement of 
atoms resulting in coalescence of adjacent grains under the right 
conditions. Their hypothesis is made to account for the precipita¬ 
tion of now phases at the grain boundaries, and for the etching 
effects observed. 

Alloy Syistems. 

L, Gnillet*® discusses the properties of cerium and its alloys with 
iron, aluminium, magnesium, bismuth, tin, and silicon. With 
eacli of these elements cerium forms one or more compounds. The 
same author has studied alloys of magnesium and cadmium, and 
finds that tjro solid solutions are fotraed which within certain limit® 
of concentration undergo allotropic transformations. The alloys 
are mullcable at ordinary and at high temperatures, and quenching 
has no influence either on structure or on properties. 

“ J'. In^. Mutals, 1922, No. 1., 73: J-, 1922, 257a. 

Ibid., 1922, No. 1, 227 ; J., 1922, 266a. 

Ibid.. 1922, No. 1, 107 ; J., 1922, 257a. 

“ Ibid., 1922, No. 2, 185 ■„ J., 1922, 819a. 

“ Mit., 1922, 19, 352. 
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D. Hanson and M. L. V. Gayler” have revised the constitutional 
diagraifl for alloys of aluminium and zinc put forrvard by Rosenhain 
and Archbutt. • They find that' the (5-constj,tuent obtained by 
quenching alloys of suitable concentration decomposes spon¬ 
taneously and rapidly, with the evolution of considerable heat. 'A 
similar spontaneous decomposition can probably take place in 
diloys consisting wholly of the 7 -aolid solution under suitable 
conditions. The phenomenon of age-hardening shown by these 
alloys was made the subject of careful investigation, and curves 
reproduced show a marked increase in hardness in certain quenched 
j9-alloys over a period of about five minutes after quenching, 
folloTjcd by a less rapid and diminishing rate of softening over a 
period <rf about three hours, to a value rather higher than that 
possessea by the material immediately after quenching. M. L. V. 
Gayler** carries the study of age-hardening a stage farther, and 
finds in aluminium alloys containing copper and magnesium silicide 
that it is due to the difference in the solubility of both tha compounds 
CnAlj and MgjSi in solid aluminium at high and low temperatures; 
of the two MgjSi produces the greater amount of age-hardening. 

The antimony-bismuth system has been studied by M. Cook,*^ 
who finds a continuous series of soliS solutions. Q. A. Mansuri™ 
shows that thallium and arsenic alloy in a]} proportions, but do not 
form solid solutions or compounds with one another. The eutectic 
of the system occurs at the composition 8-01,% .4 b, freezing at 
215“ C.; all alloys containing from 13% to ji,bout 40% of arsenic 
begin to freeze at 240° C., and are made up of two layers, the upper 
rich in arsenic and the lower rich in thallium. ^With over 40% of 
arsenic the two layers merge into one. 

C. A. Edwards and A. J. Murphy’s experiments lead them to 
believe that in addition to the phosphide CujP, two phosphides, 
CuP and CujPj, exist in the copper-phosphorus system. They 
determined the rate at which solid copper combines with phosphorus 
at various temperatures up to 700° C., and found that the maximum 
rate of increase in phosphorisation for a given rise of temperature- 
was at 640° C.; they express a belief that it is possible to produce 
oommercially at this temperature phosphor copper which will 
contain more than 15% of phosphorus. 

CoRijoBioN or Non-Febsous Metals. 

‘The Sixth Report to the CoR'osion Research Committee of tbq 
Institute - of Metals constitutes another valuable contributicai^ 
« J. Inat. Metals, 1822, No. 1, 267 ; J., 1822, 266a. 

Ibid., 1922, No. 2, 213 ; J., 1922, 818a. 

« Ibid., 1922, No. 2, 421 ; J., 1922, 819a. 

» find., 1922, No. 2. 453 ; J., 1922, 819a. 

” Ibid., 1922, No. 1., 183 ; J., 1922, 257a. 

« G. D. Bengough and S , M. Stuart, J. Inst. Metals, 1922, No. 2, Sl j 
J ., 1922, 820a. 
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to the study of corrosion. • Experiments described were confined 
to the corrosive effects of solutions of the chlorides of copper, 
zinc, and nickel ^n copper, ztnc, and nickel with free access 
of air. 

' Tlio authors believe that no one of the theories of corrosion 
previously advanced ^fccounts satisfactorily for the effects observed. 
" Corrosion may be caused by actions of more than one type, a5d 
thc*firvil condition of the corroded metal may be the end result of a 
series of complicated phenomena. The initial action may be either 
chemical or electro-chemical, and may take place in either acid, 
neutral, or alkalme media; it is by no means dependent solely, 
or even mainly, on the hydrogen ion concentration. The covrosivo 
properties of a liquid depenrl on the specific nature of aff tjie ions in 
sohition, as well as on the jiresence of undissociated substances, of 
V hieh oxygen is the most important; they are, not necessarily 
j)ro](oitional to the conductivity of the solution.” 

The function of oxygon in corrosion receives full attention, and 
the two views that have been put forward to account for its action 
are criticised and discussed. The authors appear to lean to the 
view that the niafli function of oxygen in corrosion is that of a 
dc})ol.ariser. 

l)is(!Ussion of the jnotectivc effect of scale leads up to the main 
thesis that one of the principal factors to be considered in any 
iiu I'stig.ation of cori'osion phenomena is the formation of colloids 
in the liquid. “ Two well-definerl types of corrosion, differing 
maikedly in their effects on the metal surface, can now bo dis¬ 
tinguished from o le another : (A) All corrosion products, except 
hydrogen und displaced gas or metals, completely soluble in the 
corroding liquid, giving true solutions. Tn such cases the metal 
surface is comparatively evenly attacked, and the solution tension 
theory gives a rca,sonably correct account of the phenomena ob¬ 
served, though a strictly electro-chcmical application of it is not 
necessary. Examples, sodium in water, and zinc in hydrochloric 
acid. (B) One or more corrosion products comparatively insoluble 
in the, corroding liquid, and closely adherent to the metal surface. 
Metal surface usually attacked locally, giving isolated ‘ pits.’ 

. during corrosion of type B the surface of the metal becomes 
covered initially with products of a colloid an^ gel nature, and it 
seems rcajouable to suppose that the explanation of the differences 
between .such con'osion and that of type A is to be found in the 
physics apcl chemistiy of colloids.” 

The conditions of the stability of colloids, the formation of the 
gel film and its influence on corrosion, the manner in which the gel 
protects the metal under certain conditions, how discontinuities 
m the gel film resulting in local corrosion being developed may be 
produced, and the actiort of salt solution on this film are discusselS. 

q2 
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Other Investigations. 

H. Moore and S. Beckinsale ’’ consider that treatment of Admiralty 
condenser tubes at 280°-300° C. for 30 minutes would reinove all 
liability to the development of season cracking, and would at the 
same time effect a useful improvement of /iechanioal properties, 
especially in the harder tubes, by raising the limit of elasticity. 

K. Bornemann and F. Sauerwald’* have determined the volpme 
changes in melting copper, aluminium, tin, and alloys of these 
metals. Copper shows on melting an expansion of 4-2% of the 
solid volume, aluminium one of 6-7%. The, apparatus employed 
consisted of a vertical iron tube, water-cooled at the top end and 
surrounded by an electric furnace at the bottom. A salt mixture 
was contained in an inner porcelain vessel, and the metal used 
(8 or 9 c.c.) was introduced in the form of a cylinder inserted in a 
silica vessel. The loss of weight in the salt bath (the density of 
which was determined by means of a tungsten sinker) permitted 
of the determination of the density of the metal or alloy under 
investigation at any particular temperature. In further papers 
the systems Cu-Sb, Cu-Zn, Cu-Al, and Sn-Bi a» studied. 

K. Gilbert®^ has carried out similar work on easily fusible alloys, 
with a view to determine the volume chanj^s in dental alloys. 

NicM-Chrormum A/%.?.—Attention has been called during the 
year to, amongst others, alloys of nickel and chromium practica^y 
free from iron (for example, Kromorc containing 15% Cr), which 
are superior to ordinary nichrome metal for use as heating elements 
in wire-wound electric furnaces. On account of increased resistance 
to oxidation they may be heated for long periods at 1000°C. without 
failure. 

0. SmaUcy records the results of a large number of experiments 
dealing with additions of aluminium, manganese, tin, and iron 
separately and together, to brass, and their efflects on the physical 
properties. In spite of the large amount of work which has been 
carried out in the past, our knowledge of the complex brasses is , 
still very incomplete and this paper represents a valuable contribu¬ 
tion to the study of these alloys. A knowledge of the effect of the 
elements considered is important for they arc frequently present 
in brasses, sometimes by design and sometimes by accident. 

' “ J. Inst. Metals, 1922, No. 1, 149 ; J., 1922, 255a. 

?? X. Mstallkumie, 1922, 14, 146, 254, 329; J., 1922, 421a. 

Ibid., 1922, 14, 246 ! J., 1922, 653a. 

?? British Foundrymen’s Assoc., 1922 ; MeUU. *Ind, July, 1922, el ae®. 

1922, 761a. ■ 
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ELECTliO-tillEMlCAL AND ELECTRO¬ 
METALLURGICAL INDUSTRIES. 

By J. N. Bring, D.Sc., 

Research Department, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 

General. 

The general outlook with electro-chemical and electro-mejallurgieal 
practice during the last year has improved together with the 
gnulual recovery of chemical and metallurgical industries. Statistics 
show'these industries to have been at their lowest ebb in the middle 
of 1921, since when a constant improvement is to be noted in all 
tiuntries, though the normal level of the industry has not yet been 
reached. , 

The main advance which has been made recently in electro -1 
chemical processes as applied to nietallurgy consists in an extension 
of methods for the production of metals in a high degree of purity. 
8uch jirocesses arc being applied to an increasing extent in the 
case of oo])])er, zinc, lead, tin, aluminium, iron, nickel, magnesium, 
antimony, and the rare metals. In the case of copper, 7.')% to 85% 
of the, world’s output is now refined electrolytically to give a metal 
of 99-9% Cu and permitting of subsequent purification of the accom- 
panyiiig rare metals, silver, gold, platinum, etc. The output of 
electrolytic zinc, though the process has only been in operation for 
five years, is estimated at 150,000 tons per annum. Aluminium is 
now obtained of 99-5% purity, whereas, as obtained formerly, the 
nietal contained 2-3% of impurities. Electrolytic iron, which, on 
account of its high purity, has unique properties, is at present only 
produced for special purposes. 

The demand for special electric furnace steels and ferro-alloys 
has increased on account of the progress of the automobile industiy. 
Many electric steel furnaces which were formerly suspended have 
been brought inte operation again and new units installed. The 
demand f-.yt aluminium has increased and an extended applicatien 
has been made of its alloys. 

There k also to be^noted, especially in Switzerland, an increase 
in th(! production of calcium carbide, which suffered most from the 
rrisis of 1921. 

With regard to B 3 mthetic fertilisers, the production of calcium 
nitrate and ammonia by the arc furnace has not developed in 
countries other than Norway, while the output of cyanamide and , 
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its derivatives has not been affected appreciably by the competition 
of the processes of Haber, Claude, or others. 

The trend tosijards employing electric furnaces for the treatment 
of non-ferrous metals to an increasing extent is still apptoent. 

An account of recent progress which has been made in organic 
electro-chemistry is given by E, K. Strachaivi* War-time develop¬ 
ments have called attention to the great variety of organic chemicals 
that can be produced from acetylene. These include aldehyde, 
paraldehyde, alcohol, acetic acid, ethyl acetate, acetone, ethylene, 
acetonitrile, many chloro derivatives, such as tctrachloroethanc and 
chloroacetic acid, and many other compounds. Under present 
conditions, most of those products can hardly compete with wood 
distillhtion processes, but further research may be expected to 
make tlfrse reactions of considerable, commercial importance, 
particularly as power becomes cheaper and wood for distillation 
becomes scarcer. 

At the present moment the construction of electrochamical works, 
based on the use of hydro-electric power, remains in abeyance 
throughout the world on account of the present high costa of water 
power development in relation to existing installations. Under 
present conditions a figure of £45-50"per kw. installed, correspond¬ 
ing to 0-3d. per kw.-hr., may be taken as ^ average price of hydro¬ 
electric power from a modern develojiment^ on the basis of 4000 
working hours in the year, while the cost of pow« from older 
installations may be taken at from 0-07d. to 0-14^ per kw.-hr. 

Iron and Steel PaonucTKisr. 

Electro-thermic Smelting of Iron Ores. , 

Pig-iron is now being produced in electric furnaces by twe 
distinct methods: (1) By reduction of iron ore with coke oi 
charcoal and electric heat, and (2) the production of synthetic cast- 
iron or the reconversion of steel scrap into pi^-iron or iron castings 
Sweden, Norway, and Italy have always led in the former, whil< 
Prance and Canada are the main countries to engage in the latte: 
process. 

According to A. Helfenstein® the importance of electro-therma 
smelting of iron ores in countries such as Scandinavia, whicl 
possess large water powers, has increased in recent years on accoun 
of the high price ol coke. Whejt the process is carried out with a) 
efficient gas recovery plant, the pig-iron made by electric heatin 
may be regarded as a by-product in the production from carbon c 
a gas of high calorific value to be applied for heating purposes. I 
the electric smelting process, the consumption of carbon, ir 

'•J. Ind. Eng. Chern., 1922,14, 910. 

“ J. du Four Elec., 1922, 81, 129. 

» Thid.. 1922. SI. AS. 
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form of charcoal, coke, or anthracite, which i8^)nly required for the 
chemical reduction, is only one-third of that needed in the blast 
furnace where caroon, by comljustion, is required to raise the 
temperature. Witl# the blast furnace the volume bf gas produced 
amounte to 4000-()000 cub. metres per ton of cast iron of a calorific 
value of 1000 cals, p^ cub. m. (112 B.Th.U. per cub. ft.). With 
the electric furnace, the volume of gas amounts to 600 cub. m. with 
a calorific value of 2.500 cals, per cub. m. The carbon dioxide in 
the "gases ascending the heated charge in the shaft reacts to some 
extent with carbon to give the monoxide, while more of the monoxide 
is oxidised to dioxide by reducing the ore. For the purpose of gas 
recovery it can be arranged to withdraw the gases from the zone 
where the ratio of monoxide to dioxide is the highest, or»alter- 
7 iativcly to adjust the height of the charge in the shaft, limiting 
value of about 10 feet being found most advantageous. Processes 
for the electric smelting of iron ores may be divided into two classes 
according to the use of a high or low column of charge in the shaft. 
'I'he former type is employed in the furnace of Griinwall, Lindblad 
and Stalhane, and is suited for use with charcoal as a reducing 
agent, but offers considerable difficulties with'coke on account of 
tlie lower permeability of the charge to the gas and the lower 
resistance, which necessitates the use of larger currents at lower 
voltages, while the greater density of the charge involves thS 
expenditure of more energy per unit volume. Furnaces with a 
low column of charge, i.e., from 6 inches to 4 feet, as in the 
Helfenstein type, are better adapted for use with coke. With the 
lower column the ratio of carbon monoxide to dioxide is higher and 
the consumption cf carbon and energy expenditure are consequently 
increased,’ but the calorific value of the gas is higher. Recent 
developments with the Helfenstein furnace have been in the 
automatic charging and adjustment of the height of the charge, the 
use of continuous electrodes, the increase in the dimensions of the 
electrodes, and progress in the construction of transformers. The 
gas produced has been applied to the heating of furnaces in which 
the cast iron obtained is transformed into steel. 

An historical account of the development of iron-ore smelting in 
California is given by R. C. Gosrow.‘ At the works of the Noble 
Ehictric Company at HAroult a rectangular type of furnace is at 
present iu use, employing four vertical graphite electrodes in a 
•draight liiie. With a unit of 2250 kv.a. smelting iron ore, the 
output amounted to 20 tons of foundry iron daily, corresponding 
to 2700 kw.-hrs. pes ton of pig. Charcoal was used as reducing 
materia! and prepared locally. 8001b. of charcoal was needed 
per ton of pig-iron. In 1914, the manufacture of pig-iron was 
replaced by that of ferro-manganese. 

‘ Chem. and Met. Eng.^ 1922, 27, 490. 
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Synihelic Cast fron. 

, At a symposium of the American Electro-Oiemical Society in 
April, 1922,' a discussion was Mold on the yianufacture of pig. 
iron in the electric furnace, of synthetic cast-iron from steel scrap or 
iron turnings, and on the melting of pig-iron by electrical heatiiig 
and desulphurising of cupola-melted grey irofi. 

• A description is given by W. L. Morrison® of experimental work 
which was carried out on the manufacture of synthetic cqst-iron 
in a 2-ton electric furnace of the stationary type, with a consumption 
of 750 kw. Hammed silica was found the most suitable lining 
material for the bottom. A representative charge consisted of 
600 lb. of turnings, 50 lb. of anthracite dust, 20 Ib. of ferro-silicon 
(50%], 2 lb. of ferro-manganese (80%), 5 lb. of lime, and 2 lb. of 
fluorspaI^ The charge was added continuously and tapping 
conducted intermittently, while the accumulated slag was removed 
about every two days. Aluminium carbide is formed at the 
temperature of the furnace and produces blow-hok'S and the 
appearance of burnt iron in the product. The defect can be 
prevented only by ^ proper selection of refractories and by excluding 
dry aluminous slags from the metal. , The average analysis of the 
iron made was 2-25% Si, 3-5% C, l)-65% Mn, 0-004% S, 0-15% P. 
JThis work was conducted at Portland, Orcj^where grey iron castings 
are produced from turnings and steel. An account is given of ' 
different t 3 rpes of furnaces in use and different methods of carbur¬ 
ising and an estimate made of the costs of operation of electric 
smelting. 

An installation in operation at Aarau in Gernjany, similar to the 
above, is described by K. ]>ornheoker,’ who discusses the thermo¬ 
chemistry and economics of the process. The furnace employed is 
of the arc type in which the el^rodes dip into the upper part of 
the charge so that heat is generated by resistance as well as by the 
arc. The furnace charge consists of good qtlality scrap iron with 
an excess of coke and sufficient lime. The amount of sulphur in 
the product is below 0-02% and phosphorus below 0-1%. 

A plant which has been in operation since 1917 at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for the production of cast-iron and semi-steel from scrap is 
described by G. K. Elliott.* The plant has recently been extended 
on a larger scale at Birmingham, Ala. The process, which utilises 
a Ji^roult type of furnace, is no;v operated as a duplex, system in 
which a cupola is employed for the initial melting stage, followed by 
« basic-hearth electric furnace for desulphurising, deoxidising by, 
, carbon, silicon, and manganese, reducing the carbon by diluti(^ 

' Chm,. and Met. Eng., 1922, 26, 820. 

•Ibid., 1922, 28, 312 ; J., 1922, 264a. 

• Stahl u. Exam, 1921, 41,1881 ; J., 1922, 103a. 

*'Ckem. and Met. Eng., 1922, 27, 116. 
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with steel and adjusting the, silicon to suit trfe size and nature o£ 
the castings. A discussion is given of the refining reactions, the 
efiect of oxygen in cast-iron, the advantages of^ superheat, the 
infiuence of oxides ftf carbon in solution, and the extent to which 
these factors are modified by electric furnace practice. A furnace 
in use for the melting of cast iron in a Booth rotating electric 
furnace is described by H. M. Williams and T. B. Terry.* The 
furnace is lined with “ Suprafrax,” a high-alumina clay, and the 
lining lasts for over 200 heats. The furnace is used chiefly for the 
melting and reclaiming of machine turnings. The practical aspects 
of electric grey iron production are discussed by C. H. vom Baur.’* 
The important advantage of electric treatment over the cupola is 
that borings and turnings can be used as the charge in the former 
ca.se. in general practice the charge is pre-heated in a fu<S-heated 
furnace before admitting to the electric furnace. 

Electrolytic Iron. 

The physical properties of electrolytically deposited iron and its 
commercial possibilities have been summarised by B. Stoughton." 
The main features are purity, ductility, rust-rwisting properties, 
and high thermal and electrical conductivity, w'hich make the 
substance suited for boiler tubes, fine iron wire, cold-worked parts 
of precise shape, and electrical and magnetic specialities. A 
dcseription is given of the process in operation by the Society 
“ Le Btjr ” in France. 

An account is given by G. F. McMahon" of the general arrange¬ 
ment and operatico of a commercial plant for the electrolytic 
refining of. iron. The effects of composition, temperature, and 
circulation of the electrolyte upon the physical properties of the 
deposited metal are considered. A small amount of glue in the 
elect rol 3 rte is found to be beneficial in the operation of large tanks. 
An average output of i -5 lb. of refined iron per kw.-hr. is obtained 
in juactice. The electrolyte employed is ammonium sulphate or 
chloride together with ferrous sulphate. The solution is generally 
neutral or very slightly acid or alkaline. It is recommended to 
filter the electrolyte continuously in order to keep the impurities 
low. For a high-grade product, the anode iron must be as peure as 
po.ssible and for most purposes, Bessemer or^ open-hearth steel 
may be uied. The cathode starting sheets are made from thin 
steel plates with holes drilled to ensure better adhesion of the 
deposit. Before use „the cathodes should be pickled in dilute 
sulphuric acid, washed in hot water, and coated with a mineral oil, 

’ Trans. Amer. Electrochem. Soc., 1922, 285 ; J., 1922, 466a. 

Iron Age, 1922, 109, 51. 

'* Iron Age, 1922,109, 32 ; Ghem. and Met. Eng., 1922, 26 . 128. 

" Ghem. and Met. Eng., 1982,26,639. 
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such as kerosene. A thickness of J is obtained after 12 to 
13 days' electrolysis, when the deposit is stripped. The solution 
becomes alkalipe during the progress of the electrolysis and is 
carefully neutralised by the addition of sulplfuric or hydrochloric 
acid. Excess of alkali causes the formation of ferrous hydroxideiin 
the deposit, and slight excess of acid produ^s a brittle, curly, and 
mirror-like surface, while a neutral or very slightly alkaline 
electrolyte gives a good matt grey deposit. An excess of ferrous 
sulphate increases the tendency to tree formation and low ahimonia 
content leads to excessive gas evolution. A high chloride con¬ 
centration is, as a rule, beneficial, but if occluded in the metal, 
leads to rapid corrosion on exposure to the atmo.sphere. The 
maghctic permeability of the iron rises with increasing temperature 
of the Electrolyte. It is preferable to work at a temperature of 
about 4r)“ C. and a current density of 12-1.5 amps, per sq. foot, 
when the current efficiency is approximately 90%. 

A process which has been applial for the electrolytic extraction 
of iron from p 3 rrrliotite is further de.scribcd by F. A. Eustis.^’ 
The procedure consists in grinding the sulphide ore and agitating 
with spent electrolyte containing ferric chloride when reaction 
takes place as follows — , 

2FeC%-l-FeS=3FeClt+S. 

Sulphur and other insoluble matter are then filtered off and the 
solution is electrolysed in a diaphragm cell with graphite anodes. 
Iron is deposited in the cathode compartment and the chlorine 
migrates through the diaphragm to the anode ^nd oxidises ferrous 
to ferric chloride. The solution in this compartment ,is circulated 
to prevent the concentration of iron from exceeding a certain value. 
The current efficiency in the deposition exceeds 95%. D. R. 
Kellogg” gives details of the procedure recommended for the 
building up of worn or undersized parts by the electrolytic 
deposition of iron. 

An account of experiments on the influence of heat-treatment in 
modifying the properties of electro-deposited iron is given by 
N. R. Pilling.” Annealing at 900° C. is found to be necessary to 
produce complete and rapid softening. The rate of decomposition 
of the unstable iron-hydrogen compound, which is assumed to be 
an essential corftponent of flectrolirtic iron, was ^observed ,at. 
differeqt temperatures. 

An account is given by R. P. Neville and J. R. Cain” 01*1416 
preparation of an extensive series of very pure alloys of electrdytic 

■ »» Ohem. and Met. Eng., 1922, 27, 684. 

” Amer. Inst. Min. Met. Eng., Feb., 1922 J., 1922, 330a. 

” Chem. and Met. Enf., 1922, 27, 676. 

” Ibid., 1922, 27, 677. 
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iron, carbon, and manganese, which was con Acted by melting in 
an Arsem vacuum ^nace. 


Ferro-Alhys. 

Tiic types of furnaces now in use for the preparation of ferro¬ 
alloys conform to the general principle of possessing a cylindrical 
receptacle of masonry or metal provided with a refractory lining iif 
the interior of which two or three electrodes are admitt^. When 
using metallic cases, the complete circuit of magnetic metal is 
inlerrnpted by the insertion of a strip of non-magnetic metal. The 
majority of ferro-alloy furnaces contain a hearth electrode with one 
or two electrodes suspended above. The main differences iij the 
different types are in the manner of constructing the base electrode. 

In some cases this consists of a plate of steel embedded in the 
lining of anthracite and tar which forms the hearth. In the 
fiirnac* s at Giffre" a scries of steel bars are arranged in fan shape, 
nesting on a layer of lining. Other devices arc the Keller conducting 
lieiirth, a graphite hearth consisting of a large graphite electrode 
projecting below the base of the furnace or a,graphite electrode 
licld in an iron casting provided with water circulation. Important 
factors in the economy of ferro alloy manufacture are utilisation of 
the gases evolved partly by re-circulating through the furnaces for 
tlie reduction of oxides and the remainder for power and heating 
]mrpo.ses. Electrical precipitation and other means of recovering 
dust are also important on account of the value of the ore, es})ecially 
in the case of ferro-manganeso production. Open-top furnaces 
have accordingly been replaced in several instances by those with 
closed toj.s. Other directions in which recent marked developments 
are ])ointed out-" are in the use of higher temperatures produced by 
1h<' use of higher current densities, high voltage, and very close 
electrode spacing. It has become possible to treat lower grade 
ores at a reasonable cost and, in tliis way, to lower the prices of 
several ferro-alloys. 

Another direction in which rapid progress haa been made in this 
branch of electro-metallurgy is the refining of ferro-alloys containing 
large percentages of carbon and silicon, particularly in the case of 
ferro-ohromium in its application to the manufacture of stainless 
sfeels. Several processes have recently been devised for the 
removal otcarbon from these alloys. • 

Tlio development of high-chromium, low-carbon steels has also' 
led to processes for introducing the chromium without the necessity 
of first manufacturing a ferro-chrome. In .such processes the 
redue.ing agent, either metallic or non-metallic, is placed in the 
hath of molten steel, together with the raw chrome ore and suitable 

" J. du Four Elec., 1922, 81, 71. 

'* B. D. Saklatwalia, J.'Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922,14, 802. 
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fluxed, when the olide is reduced apd the metal alloys with the' 
steel. Another alloy which has gained prominpnee commercially is 
ferro-phosphorus. In its man^acturc the electric furnace is 
supplanting the blast-furnace method. 


Elbctbic Steel Fuenaces. 

The progress of electric steel manufacture generally has. been 
retarded since the Armistice; this is to be attributed, apart from 
trade depression, to the temporary large stimulus during the war 
period, and, in the case of alloy steel plants, to the existence of 
large stocks of finished bars. Recovery is now to be noted, how¬ 
ever, several new plants having been restarted and new ones 
installs. Statistics by E. P. Cone'* show that in 1921 the United 
States was the largest producer of electric steel with an output of 
169,499 tons and Italy second with 140,000, w'hile Groat Britain 
produced 27,100 tons. i 

At the works of Messrs. E. Allen and Co.. Sheffield, one 10-ton and 
one 3J-ton electrip steel melting furnaces have been in.stalled and 
are worked together in a process whereby scrap steel is electrically 
melted and refined by oxidation in a continuous manner in the large 
primary furnace, and a third or more of^he molten bath is tran8| 
ferred at short intervals to the small secondary furnace for finishing 
In an article on deoxidation and desulphurisation in the U4rot^ 
furnace, by P. T. Sisco,“ it is pointed out that recent developments 
in electric furnace practice have made it possible to ensure the 
preparation of steel of any desired chemical coipposition and within 
narrow limits of specification. It is considered that electric steel 
is, as a rule, stiU decidedly inferior to crucible steel, and that the 
inferiority is largely due to insufficient knowledge of the proper 
conditions for deoxidising the metal. A description is given of 
three procedures by which the highest gr&de of electric steel is 
obtained from scrap. In (1) the melting is effected without 
oxidation. A quantity of limestone is first placed in the furnace 
giving a white slag, which is formed as soon as molten metal collects 
around the electrode and remains as a cover for the metal through¬ 
out its subsequent treatment. Method (2) consists of melting with 
partial oxidation and provides the best method where a base of 
lower quality is Used and foi; steel of moderately high carbon 
content. The practice consists in placing a layer of limestone on 
cthe base of the furnace, admitting a charge of clean scrap which is 
selected to give a carbon content when rnefted slightly below the 
required amount. When the metal is all molten, the slag t| 
remoyed and immediately replaced by a white slag, which con5w(|t 

” Irm Age, 1922,110, 693. ’ 

“ CKem. and Met. Bng., 1922, 28, 17. 
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of lime, with a small proportion of coke aild fluorspar. Some 
carbide is formed i)| the slag at this stage. The deoxidation is 
completed by the addition of ferro-alloys. Method, (3) consists of 
melting with complete oxidation and is employed when a low- 
cariion product is desired and for the treatment of very low-grade 
scrap, phosphorus as high as 0-08-0-l% being reduced with ease to 
below 0-02%. The procedure begins as in the case of the other-* 
methods^ and iron ore or roll scale is added to the charge. Oxidation 
is generally complete by the time the metal is melted. The 
oxidising slag is then removed and the required amount of carbon 
introduced by adding crushed coke or electrodes to the metal. 
White slag is then added for a final deoxidising treatment of the 
metal. The action of this slag is to aid in removing oxides and 
gases, to reduce the oxides which rise to the surface of th4 bath, 
and to eliminate sulphur. The last method of operation is also 
emj)ioytd in the duplex system when molten metal is received from 
the open-hearth furnace in a condition similar to that resulting 
fr mi the first oxidising treatment described in the above electrical 
lieatnient. ^ 

Desulphurisation is shown to be brought about by both lime and 
fluoi-s]iar in presence of either carbon or silicon. It is emphasised 
that, in the past, too great an importance has been attached 
to desulphurisation, whereas this is considered to be of less 
consequence than deoxidation. 

In an article on the present status of the electric furnace in 
rcliniug iron and steel by J. A. Mathews,“ it is pointed out that the 
rca.sons for the recenj rapid expansion of electrical steel making are 
the following:—(1) Lowering of cost of power due to hydro¬ 
electric and improved steam-plant developments. (2) The extreme 
flexibility and adaptability of electric furnaces to a wide range of 
use.s. It has been shown by experience that they may successfully 
he u.sed for melting cold charges or refining liquid charges, for 
making ingots or castings, and for melting ferro-alloys. They may 
be used alone, or in conjunction with the Bessemer or open-hearth, 
and may be operated acid or basic. Other uses are in conjunction 
with the blast furnace or cupola for making grey-iron, malleable 
and scmi-.steel castings. For foundry use particularly the small 
uniiis are lulvantageous for making frequent small heats of steel or 
iron castingq. The most popular sujp of electric farnace in Americgi 
is of (i gross tons capacity, but units of from J to 40 tons capacity 
have proved equally successful. In furnaces of 6 tons, or a little 
larger, hand oWging Is general, but in the larger sizes, either 
mechanical charging of cold materials or the use of hot metal 
charges is usual. Duplexing of open-hearth steel is practised in 
many of the larger units, while triplexing is done at the large 

” Oiem. and Met. Eng., 1922, 87, 872. 
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installation of the Illinois Steel Coa (3) Though electric steel is 
rarely less costly to make than open-hearth mptal and never than 
the Bessemer product, electric furnace steel is in greater demand to 
meet the new and exacting requirements for ordnance, cars, 
aeroplanes, and other applications in which alternating stresses 
occur. The superiority of electric steel is riue to the metal being 
•clean and sound or free from oxides and occlusions, while the grain 
of the steel is more uniform. 

The particular advantages of electric furnace steels have been 
demonstrated in tests described by W. J. Priestley in a paper on 
“ Effects of sulphur and oxides in ordnance steel.”^“ Kecent improve¬ 
ments in electric steel furnaces have been confined to mechanical 
and* electrical refinements for improvement in regulation and 
econonfy. The more important modifications consisting of auto¬ 
matic electrode regulators, peak load regulators, better-fitting 
doors, water-cooled arches, better electrodes and holders and 
economisers to cut down oxidation and waste of the electrodes. 
No new principles of heating have been employed since the first few 
years’of furnace practice with the possible exception of the Northrop 
high-frequency furnace. A modified type of Heroult furnace of 
7 tons capacity has been applied at the International Nickel Co. at 
Huntingdon, W.Va., U.S.A.“ The furnafe is employed for melting 
and refining Monel metal which is cast into ingots for subsequent 
forging and rolling. A basic lining is used- qnd desulphurisation 
and deoxidation are conducted under a basic slag. The life of the 
electrodes is increased and mechanical charging employed. The 
current is conducted to the electrodes by m(jaua of copper pipes 
through which water circulates. The transformer ropm is placed 
under the furnace platform. 

In Italy developments have been made with the Fiat furnace.®* 
This type of furnace consists of a cylindrical steel plate shell, 
suitably reinforced, having a hemispheri6al bottom lined with 
refractory material. The whole furnace rests on two special 
curved rails whereby, by means of two hydraulic pistons, the 
furnace is made to roll and can be inclined to a varying degree to 
allow of scorification and pouring. The three openings in the roof 
of the furnace through which the electrodes pass vertically down¬ 
wards are fitted with cylindrical water pockets containing a series 
of insulating rin^tfto prevent the electrodes making contact with the 
metallic, wall. A sealing beU device attached to the electrode 
ensures that the roof is hermetically seaM around the electrode, 
thus preventing any escape of gas or flame around tlie electrode 

“ Tmns. Amer. Inat. Min. Eng., 1922, 87 , 317 ; J., 1922, 41 , 330a 
“ Iron Age, 1922, 108 , 326. 

Ekttrotccnica, 1922, », 74 j Chem. and Met. Eng., 1922, 27, 28 ! im. 
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and protecting this from •xidation. The lurnace is operated 
with three-phase oufrent at 130 volts for melting and 75 volts for 
refining. The melting period lasts for two hours fwid the refining 
1 hr.; 160 pourings* of 5000 kg. each can be made without inter¬ 
ruption. In continuous operation when treating cold scrap steel, 
the power expenditure amounts to 640 kw.-hrs. per ton of steel 
cast, which is calculated to correspond to an efficiency of 78% of 
the theoretical. 

The Fiat furnace was developed during the war on account of 
the difficulty of obtaining pig-iron and coal. Units of 5-6 tons 
capacity have been in operation in Turin since 1917. The furnace 
has be(!n applied to obtain both special steels in small quantities 
and ordinary steels in large quantities. In a note on the Taeliaferri 
furnace it is stated that 6-ton units have been in operation since 
.luiie, 1921. An output of 32 tons per 24 hrs. is obtained with this 
uuil, the melting of each charge lasting from 2J-3 hrs., with an 
energy con.sumption of 550-690 kw.-hrs. per ton and an electrode 
consumption of 5 kg. per ton. In notes on electric furnace 
o|K‘ration, (1. W. Francis^" enumerates some,of the important 
features in connexion with basic and acid furnace practice, and in 
tile economy of the electric foui.'lry. The points discussed are the 
grades of lime necessary, the reduction of phosphorus and sulphur, 
the production of malleable or grey-iron castings, the use of high 
and low tap voltages, the charging of basic scrap, the making of 
iu‘w bottoms, tapping and pouring, alloy additions in the furnace, 
position of furnace and supply bins. In an estimate of the costs of 
el<-etric steel melting,the chief determining factors are given as 
power charges, electrodes, and labour. Basic working is of higher 
cost than acid tlirough the longer duration. 

'I’he characteristic features of single-phase electric furnaces are 
described by H. P. Abel, A. A. Liardet, and W. West.““ The use 
of this system islimitca to small units on account of the disturbance 
caused in unbalancing of the three-phase supply system. Con¬ 
structional details, regulation, electrical efficiency, characteristic 
features, and power consumption are discussed. The furnace 
lends itself to the simplest form of construction and considerably 
higher arc voltages can be employed with it, thus enabling the use of 
smaller electrodes 

It is pi ifttad out by W. J. and S. S. Green®* that the most 
important application of electric steel furnaces is for the production 
of tool stec^ The comparative merits of crucible and electric steel 

®■■ J. dti, Four Elec., 1922, 81 , 84. 
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are described and tbe costs and relative advantages of acid and 
basic bottoms are considered, the latter being/generally preferred. 
For tool steels, flold charges are generally prefe^ed to liquid charges, 
as open-hearth metal is impoverished by the melting conditions 
and cannot be restored by a single electric furnace operatibn. 
F. T. Sisco describes the process in the Hbroult furnace of ‘de- 
\)xidation and desulphurisation’” and the manufacture of chromium 
ball-bearing steel.®^ 

Furnaces foe Treatment of Ali-oys and Non-Ferrous Metals. 

There is at present a notable trend towards the greater appli¬ 
cation of the electric furnace to the non-ferrous industry. Though 
this det-elopment is of more recent date, it is already relatively 
more important in the w'orld’s production than electric steel 
furnaces. This progress is mainly due to the important advantages 
obtained by accurate temperature control which is'possible with 
electric heating. Any considerable lowering in the price of current 
would lead to a Iqrge extension of electric heating for many heat- 
treating operations. 

An outline of the different types of electric furnaces now in 
commercial operation is given by A. G. liiDbley,*^ who discusses the 
power and load factors of different types of furnaces. 

In the United States a considerable extension of the use of 
electric furnaces for melting brass and other non-ferrous metals 
has recently been raade.“ , 

New types of furnaces have been designed by,.the General Electric 
Co. of New York. A muffled arc system has been introduced for 
the melting of brass, bronze, and similar non-ferrous alloys.’* The 
principle of this furnace is the provision of a trench which extends 
along each of opposite sides of a rectangular hearth, separated from 
it by a carborundum brick wall and containing a carbon cross 
electrode along the bottom of each trench. The upper surface of 
each electrode supports two carbon arcing blocks, one near each 
end. A vertical graphite electrode extends down through the 
roof above each block. The space in the trench around each cross 
electrode arcing block and the lower ends of the vertical electrode 
are filled with small pieces of broken graphite. In operation, an 
alternating potential of about M volts is applied between the two 
vertical electrodes of each heating element and the current flows 
s across very short arcs, which are practically contact resistances, 

“ Chem. and Met. Eng., 1922, 28, 17. 

“ Ibid., 71. 
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ictween the electrodes an4 the arcing bAcks and through 
he cross electrodj and mass of broken graphite. Heat is 
■cnorated both by the flow of current through tl\e contact arcs 
41(1 through the erdhs electrodes and graphite. As the arcs are 
nuffled or smothered in the broken graphite, this whole mass 
ieooin(!s heated througjiout and serves as a heat source of large 
irea and comparatively low and uniform temperature. Heat is« 
loiiducted through the carborundum bridge walls to the metal in . 
iontact’with them and is also radiated to the roof, which is con¬ 
structed so as to reflect it on to the metal on the hearth. The two 
srcnches constitute separate single-phase circuits and can be 
iperatal either as a single-phase or a two-phase unit, and by use 
if ihroe-phase to two-phase transformers will draw a balanced load 
4(1111 a three-phase circuit. . . 

A furtlier new type of furnace operates on the induction principle 
ind IS,applied for the melting of non-ferrous metals.’^ The top 
portion of the funiace consists of a cylindrical chamber resembling 
iiM (.nlinary crucible in which the charge is received, molted, and 
!.eld for pouring. A charging device and pouring sjiout are provided, 
liclow this chamber and communicating with it through ports or 
ducts is another chamber in the form of an annulus encircling a 
primary winding and one arm of a laminated iron core. The 
narrow ring of metal in this cylindrical chamber constitutes the 
Hccondary of a transformer, and the heat in the furnace is generated 
by the secondary current which flows around the cylinder when 
niternating voltage is applied to the primary winding. The 
unidirectional circulation of metal between the melting chamber 
and the boating chamber, which is brought about by magnetic 
repulsion, results in uniform composition and temperature of metal 
throughout the bath. The Detroit Electric Furnace Co. is 
supplying several furnaces of this type of 2000 lb. 300 kv.a. 
cajiacity for electric brass melting.®* 

A new form of rotating furnace has been recently designed by 
H. A. Greaves®’ and installed at the works of Messrs. Watson and 
Co., iShclIield, to the preparation of various alloys. The furnace 
con.iists of a steel barrel lined with firebricks and supported on 
rolkrs geared to a small motor whereby rotation in cither direction 
can bo effected. The necessary heat is furnished by an electric arc 
generated between two or more electrodes and blown magnetically 
inio a large flame, which allows oi an even distribution of heat 
throughout the furnace. Units for brass-melting are made of 
capacities of 2 and 5 cwt., the former requiring 50 kv.a. and melting 
224 lb. of brass per hour, and the latter 100 kv.a. and melting 
500 lb. per hour. 

“ Iron Age, 1922,110, 271. 
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A new type of furnace known as the Oounterflow Car model has 
been designed and employed in Philadelphia®*„for the annealing of 
small grey-irop and steel castings. An annealing temperature of 
1450° F. (785° 0.) is employed and it is importint to ensure accurate 
temperature control and a uniform source of heat. The heatsng 
medium consists of ribbons of nkikel-ehromijjm alloy arranged along 
‘the sides and connected with a power supply at 240 volts, 2-phaae, 
60-cycle. The charges circulate in the furnace on curs which are 
admitted through air locks, and by the counter-flow principle 
employed, the heat radiated from th(! outgoing charge serves to 
pre-heat the incoming charge which moves in the opposite direction. 
The time of passage of the charge through the furnace is about 
11J hrs. and the capacity of one unit of 180 kw. is 20 tons of charge 
per 24^irs. at 1450° F. 

O’he production of nickel-, chromium- and chrome-nickel steel on 
the Pacific Coast and their properties and heat treatment are 
described by J. L. Barton.®* 

A furnace for the production of copper matte by electric smelting 
has been iniroduced by J. Westly.''" The furnace ii? of the Htiroult 
type but contains a crucible with a flat base which has the appear¬ 
ance of a reverberatory furnace., I'he electrodes dip in the slag 
and the matte containing 30-40yo t'U #)llects underneath and is 
emptied through a tapping hole. The mineral treated is formed of 
complex sulphides, copper and iron pyrites, and pyrrhotite. Three- 
phase current is employed at 50 periods and 112-230 volts according 
to the distance of separation of the electrodes and the resistance of 
the slag. The consumption of current amounts tp 700 kw.-hrs. per 
ton of mineral treated and that of the electrodes 4 kg. per ton. 

Heating with High-Frequency Induction Currents. 

A description is given by E. F. Northrup" of the principles which 
apply in heating inductively with currents of frequencies sufficiently 
high to make the use of iron unnecessary for increasing the magnetic 
induction. With the practicable voltage of 6600 volts, which has 
been used for charging the condenser, about 20-25 kw. can be 
absorbed from the supply in single-phase operation. Under 
favourable conditions, as much as 70% of the power absorbed 
from the source^ is finally delivered as heat to the mass. The 
‘ method of heating with oscillatory discharges lends itself, however, 
very iJ^ell to multi-phase operation. A single discharge gap may 
be used with throe electrodes and a threerphase souroe of supply- 
By this means, as much as 75 kw. can be drawn from the supply 

. H. Drever, Forging and Heat Treai.t 1922, 8, 47. 
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and over 50 kw. delivered to tke mass. HeatinJ is found to proceed 
ofioctively, whether tjhe mass acted upon is a continuous soM or an 
iissemhlage of small and irregularly-shaped pieces. Uon-conducting 
materials, such as glfcs, may be fused by placing in a conducting 
crucible. The design of an electrically-heated forging and heat- 
treating furnace is dosciibod by G. M. Little. 

A discu.ssion on the generation of electric heat and its application * 
to indu.strial processes is given by E. E. Collins. The diiterent 
factors are enumerated, which it is necessary to take into account 
in ai)])lying eleetrieal heating to various manufacturing processes. 
Till' considerations include those of a chemical, mechanical, physical, 
jisyeliological, and economic nature. , 

A jiaper on furnace design is given by E. L. Smalley** and one on 
the iuh antages of industrial electrio heating by W. S. Scott.** 

In a further paper on the economies of electric heat-treating, by 
E. E. Cpilins,*" a comparison is made of the different types of fuel, 
,and data are given to show the relative thermal efficiency and cost 
of lieat developed from electricity and from various fuels. Heat 
h.insmission and insulation are discussed and ^hc characteristic 
features of some of the main electric furnaces in use for the heat 
(realinent of metals are detailed. 


Elbctko-Mp.tau-uroy ok Zinc. 


Electric SrrteUing. 


'Pile eleefro-thormal treatment of zinc ores is now in industrial 
opeiation only in Scandinavia, where two processes are employed. 
In the method mainly used in Norway, resistance furnaces are 
used, and in Jhat in Sweden, arc furnaces. The type of resistance 
process mainly employed is the Tharaldsen furnace, in which the 
charge of roasted ore and carbon forms the resistance material for 
the jiassage of the current. The condenser is formed of vertical 
parti! ions with passage.s at alternate ends and maintained at a 
temperature of 500° 0. The zinc condensed in the first part 
of the receiver contains 10% of lead, while further on is obtained 
a distillate with 98% Zn, then pure zinc and finally zinc with 
a small amount of cadmium. The coniiensed metal contains 
05% of liquid zinc and 35% of grey and blue powder. With 
a mineral containing 50% Zn, furnaces of 1000 kw. capacity 
Consume 4 kw.-hrs. per kg. of zinc obtained and gi\^ 6 tons of metal • 
daily With a mineral of 30% Zn, the power consumption is 

10 kiv.-liis. per kg. of zinc.*’ 

• • 
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In the Swedish process as used at Trollhattan, the mineral is 
roasted so as to r^uce but not completely ^remove the sulphur, 
and then mixed with coke and fluorspar. On^exposing to the action 
of the arc, oxide of zinc and grey metal are recovered and are 
submitted to a second treatment to give a metal containing 99'8% 
Zn. With a mineral containing 30% Zn.ethe power consumption 
amounts to 1-2 kw.-yr. (of 300 days) per metric ton of metal or 
1-6 kw.-hr. per kg. of zinc. The works at Trollhattan now employs 
18,000 h.p. 

In America, progress in electro-thermic treatment of zinc has 
been arrested in favour of electrolytic processes. Experimental 
work has, however, been conducted on the Fulton process at East 
St. Ljjiis, U.S.A., and details of design and method of operation of 
a proposed large-scale plant have been published.** A summary is 
given of the advantages obtained by electro-thermic distillation 
processes. 

Elwirolylic Processes. 

The conditions necessary for the separation of pure zinc from an 
impure sulphate electrolyte as practised by the Bunker Hill and 
Sullivan Mining Company of San Francisco are given by U. C. 
Tainton** and comprise: (1) High ciurAnt density, which gives a 
high overvoltage for hydrogen. (2) High acid concentration, 
which gives a high electrical conductivity. (3) Use of a colloid, 
such as gelatin, which restrains crystalline growth of the cathode 
deposit and raises the overvoltage of the impurities. The colloid 
also gives a diminished interfacial tension atrthe contact surface of 
cathode and electrol 3 de and prevents the hydrogen ibubbles from 
adhering to the cathode. (4) Rapid upward movement of the 
electrolyte past the cathode surface which usually arises auto¬ 
matically at high cturent densities. Practical work indicates the 
optimum conditions to be a free acid concentration of about 250 to 
300 grams per litre with a current density of about 100 amps, pet 
sq. foot and the presence of a small quantity of colloid. 

The recent situation, with electrolytic zinc processes is described 
by W. R. Ingalls.*® tt is pointed out that the electrolytic process 
of zinc extraction by roasting the sulphide ore to sulphate and 
leaching has experienced a good many improvements in details. 
The washing of* the filter cake is better done with reduced loss of 
soluble zinc. Greater regularity in current efificienoy is being 
obtained, mechanical details are being improved, and the difficulties 
arising from impurities have been overcome. It is no longer 
necessary to supply sulphuric acid to the process, but is rathep 

C. H. Fulton, Eng.jand J., 1922, 114, 8. 

** Okem. and Met, Eng., 1922, 26i 873 
M Mm, and Met., July, 1922, 17. 
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question of disposing of a sarplus. The gasis from the blende 
roasting furnace m^y also be applied for the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid whore a market exists for the pr(viuct. A field 
indicated for improvement consists in the better treatment of the 
drdSss that is produced in melting the cathodes. This dross is 
contaminated with ammonium chloride used in the melting furnace 
and liquating drum and prevents the material being returned to* 
the eleetj-olytic process. 

A rimma of electroytic zinc practice is given by .T. T. Ellsworth.” 

Bxperiments on the influence of impuritit's on electrolytic zinc in 
industrial practice have been conducted by G. B. Scholl.” It is 
found that as a general rule, impurities, when present belc\}v a 
certain amount, do not attack the zinc deposit very vigorously 
during the first 15 or 20 hours of deposition. Impurities are much 
less active when the cathodes are clean and smooth than when 
tliey aw rough and pitted, but in these cases the adhesion is much 
less pronounced. An investigation was made of the individual 
eilVct of a number of different metals inti’oduced during electrolysis. 
Arsenic makes the deposit full of holes ; antiijiony causes such 
rajiid resolution of the deposit that after 30 hours only a skeleton is 
left on the cathode ; cobalt, when present to the extent of only 1 
part per million results in the production of fibrous, badly corroded 
depoisits; while nickel gives rise to the formation of large con¬ 
centric banded corrosion pits and porous deposits. Copper 
appeared to be the least harmful impurity of the metals added, 

1 part in 20,000 only slightly reducing the current efficiency. It 
was found that the notion of the impurities was much retarded by 
the additioivof glue to the electrolyte. 

An account of the influence of impurities on the electro-deposition 
of zinc from sulphate solutions is also given by J. T. Ellsworth.” 
It is found that iron present as an impurity does not deposit but, 
consumes current in being alternately oxidised and reduced. About 
0-0.5 gram per litre is the maximum amount permissible. With 
cadmium, most of the metal deposits with the zinc and when below 
a certain concentration is found to be a distinct advantage to the 
deposit. 

A description of processes for the electrolytic extraction of zinc 
in Italy is given by L. Gambi.” Most of the Italian zinc ores are 
found to be suitable for electrical treatment, the sulphate process 
giving the best results. Installations for the extraction of zinc by 
this methoii were erected in Italy in the years 1915 to 1917 to meet 

" ilng. and Min. J., 1922,114, 406. 

“ Chem. Old Met. Bng., 1922, 26, 695 j J., 1922, 331a. 

“ im., 1922, 27, 677. 

Blettroteanka, 1922, 9 , 189 j Oiom. Ohim. Ind. Appl., 1922, 4, 133 j 
J.i 1922, 604a. • 
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war requirements, vi works at San Dalmazzo di Tcnola utilises the 
zinc sulphide ore (blende) of Vallauria. The ijjiineral is roasted at 
a temperature jiiot exceeding 700° C. and the gas developed utilised 
for the production of sulphuric acid. The roasted ore is extracted 
to obtain zinc sulphate, which is then eleetrolysed. The solution 
contains initially 80 grams of zinc per l#tre and electrolysis is 
•continued until the acidity amounts to 8%. The zinc is di^posited 
in the form of sheets 0-6 m. xO-8 m. and 2-3 ram. thick. _ In the 
Pyrenees, further progress has been made at Viviez (Aveyron) at 
the Society do la Vieille Montagne in the installation of electrolytic 
zinc processes. 4000 h.p. is being developed from a water power 
and transmitted 40 miles to Viviez. 

In Great Britain, electrolytic zinc is advocated as an reonomic 
enterpfise by S. Pield.“ 


Calcium Carbide. 

The preparation of calcium carbide is at ])resent generally 
conducted in threeqdiase furnaces with units which range from 
5000 to 6000 kw!, though, in some cases, these are as large as 
8000-10,000 kw. With smaller units Df from 1.500 to 3000 kw., 
single-phrase furnaces arc used. * 

The directions in which future developments in carbide manu¬ 
facture are to be looked for, as with ferro-alloy furnaces, are in the 
provision of a dome or eovered-in roof as in steel furnaces, econo¬ 
miser of electrodes as in the Stobie fui’tiace, collector for gas, and 
increase in the height of charge up to five feet above the reaction 
space instead of about two feet in existing practice. In a furnace 
of 1000 kw., producing six tons of carbide daily, it Is estimated 
that the calorific power of the carbon monoxide liberated is equiva¬ 
lent to 266 kw. of energy and might be usefully employed in the 
calcining of electrodes.®" 

Calcium Cyanamide. 

It is estimated that 900,000 tons of cyanamide per annum is 
now manufactured for agricultural and industrial purposes and oi 
this amount, 600,000 tons is produced in Germany.” A quantity 
of this output is applied directly as a fertiliser and some is converted 
into ammonium halts. The jg'oce.ss of manufacture consists in 
exposing finely-powdered calcium carbide to a stream of pure dry 
nitrogen and heating. Reaction begins at a temperature oi 
700°-800° C. and becomes rapid at 1000'* C. The product thus 
• Obtained contains 20-21% of nitrogen and 20-22% of Jrec lime. 

prans. Faradai/ Soc., 1922, 17, 400. 

•' Four FJec., 1922, Si, 107. 
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A notable installation for»the manufacture of cyanamide has 
been in operation at Buda-Pest since 1917.®* The power required 
is developed from steam turbines heated by natural gas, which 
issue.s at a pressure of 27 atm. from borings in natural deposits; 

] Itw.-hr. is obtained from 3.5 cubic feet of gas. Nitrogen for the 
preparation of cyanamide is obtained by the (Kunbustion of the 
natural gas under a boiler. In the cyanamide furnaces, powdered* 
carbide^is placed in metal cases with perforated bases and mounted 
on wagons by which they arc convoyed through a furnace 150 feet 
long, made of iron tubes 10 feet long and 5i feet diameter. The 
first two tubes over a length of 20 feet are heated to 800" C.. where 
the reaction commences with a ri.se of temperature and the material 
is allowed to remain here for four hours. Gradual cooling takes 
place in the last four tubes. Nitrogen passes in the clffection 
o])posite to that of the charge and is thus jireheated. The product 
contains 80% of CaGNj with 20% of nitrogen. 

A process is in operation at Niagara Falls for the manufacture of 
cyanide from cyanamide in an electric furnace.''" In this method, 
a mixture of calcium cyanamide, salt, and calcium carbide' is fed 
into a large crucible-shaped electric furnace lined with carbon 
blocks. The furnaces are wide ,at the top and constricted at the 
hasp, having a single centrally-hung graphite electrode 12 inches in 
diameter, the lower end of which is about 12 in. from the bottom of 
the crucible, which forms the second terminal for a single-phase 
current. A tap-hole leads from the extreme bottom of the crucible 
and is closed with an iron plug on a long rod. The furnace is filled 
with raw materials to a depth of several feet. A very high cm'rent 
density is ymplcycd so that heating of the mixture between the 
electrode and the bottom of the furnace is extremely rapid. When 
the current reaches a certain fixed upper limit, corresponding to 
a known temperature of the fused product inside the furnace, the 
taj) hole is opened an.l the fused material, containing up to 36% of 
cyanide, calculated as NaCN, is collected. 

A continuous process for the manufacture of calcium cyanamide 
has boon installed at Marignac in France by the Societe I’Azote 
Fran 9 ais.*“ A yield of 86-90% is said to be obtained in the 
conversion of carbide into cyanamide. 

Sodium. 

H, E; Batsfonl*' gives an historical account of the development 
of industrial processeji for the production of metallic sodium. 
The methods reviewed include those of Castner, Acker (in which a 

“J. du Four Elec., 1922, 31, 99. 

Chem. and Met. Eng., 1922, 27, 32. 

“ J. du Emir Elec., 1921, 80. 104. 

“ C/wm. and Met. Eng., ft22, 26, 888, 932. 
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molten lead catho® waa cmployedX Carrier (fused salt cell, in 
which molten lead was used as an intermediate electrode), Darling 
(using sodium nitrate), and Seward and von Kugclgen (utilising a 
mixed electroljrto containing fluorides). 

Magnesium. 

S. T. Allen® describes the process developed in Wolverhampton 
by the Magnesium Company. Methods consisting of the reduction 
of magnesia by carbon at high temperatures, and the substitition of 
magnesium in the fused chloride by sodium, have not been developed 
to sjiccessful commercial processes. The industrial preparation of 
the metal is limited to the electrolysis of the chloride in a fused 
state, tfither alone or with an admixture of potassium and sodium 
chlorides. The method employed at Wolverhampton is a two-stage 
process. For the first stage, a cathode of molten lead is employed 
and an alloy of lead and magnesium obtained, in the se'sond stage, 
the molten alloy is used as anode with an electrolyte of fused 
chlorides as in th^ first stage, while the cathode consists of a large 
number of narrow steel rods immersed to a short dejdh in the 
electrolyte. 

Other methods of magnasium recovery Have been patented by 
G. 0. Seward,using a fused fluoride bath, and by Ingoberg.®* Its 
recovery from salt works residue has also been investigated.®® A 
brief review of magnesium recovery processes is given by Vickers. “• 

Boson. 

Boron is obtained by the electrolysis of fused boric abid rendered 
conductive by adding borax, and is employed as a metallurgical 
reduction agent.®’ 

Hydbogen and Oxygen. 

The costs of production of hydrogen and oxygen electrolytically 
under varying conditions are given by W. G. AUen.®® The utili¬ 
sation of “ ofi peak ” power for the production of these gases in 
large quantities is advocated. A new type of cell adapted to 
operate at high current densities is describe and present and future 
possible uses for tjiese gases aje enumerated. 

® EUdridan, 1922, 88, 90. 

®>U.S.P. 1,408,141-2 ; J., 1922, 269a, 299a. • 

®* G.P. 319,630. 

•® K, S. Boynton, V. Langford, and J. F. G. Hicks, J. Ind. Eng. Ohan-'y, 
*922,14, 908.- 

«®Bro«a WorU, 1920, 18,^30. , 
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The raanufactur* of phosphoric acid in the electric furnace is in 
operation at Anniston, Ala., U-S-A.,** with eight furnaces of a total 
capacity of 20,000 kw. Power is supplied by the Alabama 
iVwer Co. from a hydro-electric plant. The process consists in 
el)arging a mixture iJf phosphate rock, coke as reducing agent, 
silica rock to flux out the excess of lime present in the ore, and iroti 
turnings to form a ferro-phosphorus alloy. By electrical smelting 
a ferro-alloy containing 24-25% P is obtained and taxjped. A 
further amount of phosphorus is carrietl off in the furnace gases and 
oxidised by the air to the pentoxido. The furnace gases and phos¬ 
phorus fume are then blown through an electrical precipitator, 
where a product containing as much as 90% HjPOi is collated. 

Calcium Silicide. 

Calcium silicide as manufactured in the electric furnace is being 
used to an increasing extent as a deoxidiser of steel. On account 
of the presence of calcium, the material is found to be more efficient 
than silicon in reducing oxide of iron, and further it is found to 
remove occluded carbon monoxide to form lim6, which rises to the 
surface slag. The alloy is added in the form of a fine powder to 
the molten steel, preferably (hiring the pouring operation. The 
alloy employed has the composition : 00-65% Si, 30-35% Ca, 
2-3% Al.’o 

Mlsoellakeou.s Pboi)uct.s. 

Many prcxicsses have been devised recently for the electro¬ 
chemical production of chemical compounds and some of these are 
in successful comineroial operation. The products thus obtained 
include ailhydrous aluminium chloride,'* lead arsenate,” chromic 
a(!id,” potassium ferricyanide,’* hydrogen jieroxide,” perborates,'* 
perchloric acid by oxidation of hyciroehloric acid,'' and 
permanganate.'* 

Electro-Deposition. 

Considerable attention has been given lately to zinc-plating, 
which affords better protection than dip galvanizing.'* 

Engineer, 1922,123, 688 ; Chem. and Met, Eng,, 1922,26, 726 j J, Ind, 
Eng, Chem,, 1922,14, 630. 
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It is found that cadmium plating on iron is effective in preventing 
rusting.*" A process for building up worn niet*l parts by electro¬ 
deposition is described by W. E. Hughes. In this method, worn 
or undergauged nieehanioal parts are coated vuth a layer of metal 
which is generally iron, though copper and nickel have also bedn 
used. 

Electrodes. 

A detailed article on the manufacture, properties, and .use of 
carbon electrodes is given by C. L. Mantell.*" The historic|al 
developments are traced beginning with a description of the 
charcoal electrodes employed by Davy in 1800. The commercial 
production of carbon electrodes, mainly for the purpose of arc 
lamp cljf.trodcs, was first achieved by Carre in 1877 by a method in 
which, as essentially in present-day manufacture, a mixture of 
finely-powdered coke, lampblack, and sugar solution was kneaded 
so as to form a thick pa.ste, then pressed through a draw-plate by 
a hydraulic press, and the extruded carbons baked at a high 
temperature in retorts. The main lines on which the carbon 
electrode industry has since developed are in the following appli¬ 
cations : (1) Electric arc lighting. (B)-Electrolytic manufacture, 
e.g., of alkali, chlorine, aluminium; and m^ncsium. {8) Electro- 
thermic work, e.g., calcium carbide, carborundum, graphite, etc. 
(4) Electric furnaces, e.g., electric steel, ferro-alloys. Ihe most 
recent progress in electrode manufacture has been in the direction 
of much stricter specifications as to purity, resistivity, hardness, 
and increased density of electrode.s. The earlier workers attempted 
to obtain higher densities by saturating the baked' articles with 
binders and baking a second time. At present the end is achiev^ 
by employing raw materials of high density and regulating the 
calcining. The most difficult feature is to achieve uniformity of 
product. The growth of the manufacture of carbon electrodes in 
the last 20 years is given in the statement that in 1899 the toW 
value of electric furnace carbon was £2000, while in 1921 this 

amounted to £2,000,000. . .• t ii, 

A review is given of the physical and chemical properties of the 
carbonaceous substances and binding materials from the stand¬ 
point of electrode requirements. Electrodes for clectro-thermic 
work usually have high resistivity, and a high ash content is generally 
unimportant since* as in calcium carbide and steel fumacM, 
mpurities from the electrode are either decomposed or elimina^ 
ly the slag. In electrolytic work it is importg-nt that the, electrodes 
Possess a high degree of purity and low resistivity to avoid com 
Semination of the product and on account of the lower voltage of 
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operation. For large moulded electrodes *or electric furnaces, 
anthracite coal is plainly used. Unless the ash content is low, the 
coal is generally heated by calcining in a gas ove,ri to remove gas 
which is" burnt under the grate, and then digesting the ground 
product in a hot concentrated solution of sodium hydroxide, 
followed by washing.jn a more dilute solution. Petroleum coke, 
which consists of the residue from the distillation of petroleum (iil 
by the intermittent process, is mainly used for the manufacture of 
graphite electrodes by graph!tising in an electric furnace. Coke 
from bituminous coal is used to a considerable extent in Europe for 
electrodes for elcctrothermic work. Ketort carbon is uswl only to 
a .small extent for electrode manufacture on account of the limited 
supplies available. Butt ends or unconsumed or w'aste portions of 
finished electrodes are utilised for the preparation of new eBctrodes 
by mixing with petroleum coke. 

A mixture of pitch with a small proportion of tar is generally 
u.sed as the binding material and is selected to be of a viscosity, 
which will enable subsequent extrusion of the carbon paste. Too 
large a proportion of tar produces porosity th/’ough volatilisation 
(luring the baking process. The (jondition which is desired in making 
a carbon mix is to cover each granule with as thin a film of binder 
as possible, so that when the various particles come in contact they 
will be well bonded together. For the shaping of electrodes, the 
material from the mixer is subjected to either a moulding or an 
extrusion treatment. The moulding process usually results in an 
electrode of higher density. Small electrodes and those for 
electrolytic work ,are usually made by extrusion, while large 
eleotrixles.aro made by both methods, those made by moulding 
being preferred because of their higher density. Extrusion presses 
now made enable the production of electrodes as large as 36 inches 
diameter. The pressures generally employed range from 1200 to 
70(K) lb. per sq. in., though in some cases, these are said to amount 
to 2.5,000 lb. 

After extrusion, the electrodes are cut to length and transported 
to the baking furnaces. These furnaces are generally of the gas- 
heated type and consist of an enclosed chamber in which the 
electrodes are closely packed with an intervening layer of finely- 
divided carbon between each electrode. The chamber is com- 
jdetcly filled by means of fine,carbon, sealfed and heated by 
surrounding flues in which are circulated the gases resulting from 
the combustion of mixtures of producer gas and pre-heated air. 
I’he temperature is gradually raised to a maximum, which maybe 
as high as 1400° C., and then allowed to cool. During this process 
the pitch or binding material is decomposed, producing coke, 
which cements together the granules of carbon. In some* cases, 
electric furnaces of the type of the Acheson furnace are used for the 
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baking process. The''surface of the oarbons is then cleaned by 
submitting to the action of rotating steel bqishes and finally 
machined in cases where threads or other attachments are required. 

A detailed account of the self-baking oontfnuous electrode is 
given by C. W. Soderberg.** With this system, the ordinary 
electrode mixture is tamped in a cylindrical case of sheet metal 
T^^tth its lower end at a distance of several feet above the furnace. 
The casing servos as a mould for shaping the electrode and as a 
support for the material during baking, and helps to carry the 
current from the electrode holder to the baked part of the electrode, 
which projects downwards into the smelting furnace. The material 
is baked during its descent by means of the heat from the furnace 
crater and by heat developed in the electrode itself through the 
passage^of the cuirent. Tlie electrode holder is water-cooled, 
usually placed on the lower part of the electrode and suspended in 
a frame which may bo moved up and down by moans of a winch. 
Movement of the electrode in the holder is carried out by ioosening 
screws on the holder until the electrode will sink by its own weight, 
and the screws are qftei-wards tightened. This operation is carried 
out without interruption of the current,, the circuit being always 
maintained by means of the sliding, contact between the electrode 
holder and the electrode. Fresh mixture is admitted at the top so 
as to maintain a continuous column. This type of electrode has 
been applied to ftirnaoes for ferro-alloys, calcium carbide, iron-oro 
smelting and steel. Electrodes of a diameter of 39 inches are 
employed in a 6000 kw. three-phase carbide furnace at Knapsack, 
Alegne. The main advantages of this system of electrode are the 
marked gain in economy in their preparation, the avoidance of 
interruption of operation, which is involved by the replacing of 
electrodes, the avoidance of butt ends, and overcoming the limita¬ 
tion in size, which applies to the usual electrode systems. 

A. T. Hinckley** gives a review of the use8 of carbon electrodes 
from 1800 to the present time and deals with their application in 
electric furnaces. The results of a research on the properties of 
natural and artificial graphites are given by K. Arndt and 
F. Korner.** The specific resistance of rods pressed from different 
varieties of natural and artificial graphites was determined. The 
resistance increases with increasing ash content and decreases with 
increasing size ofi.grain. A (Jptermination was made of the 
resistance erf a number of mixtures of graphite and manganese 
didxide, such as are used in battery anodes. The addition of this 
oxide is found to increase the resistance very slightly’up to a 
Content of 60-60%, after which a rapid increase is observed. 

QAem. and Met. Eng., 192^ 28,1178. 
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ElECTBICAL PREOIPriDATION OF SUSP^DED MaTTEE. 

In an historical risumi *“ of the development of i^jdustrial methods 
for precipitating dilst and fume, H. J. Bush points out thSt this 
process was first successfully applied to commercial processes by 
F. G. Cottrell in California in 1^6. In the electrical precipitation 
of liquids and solids from gases as developed technically, a strcag 
electrical field is established by connecting one set of electrodes to 
a source of high-tension potential, and the other set to earth, the 
air gap between the two sets of electrodes forming a Imk in the 
circuit. The electrodes are shaped to meet the particular require¬ 
ments and may either be earthed plates opposed by chargcrl wires 
bet ween which the gas to be cleaned is led, or they may be earthed 
pipes with charged wires suspended in them, the gas Ravelling 
through the pipes and depositing the particles on the inner walls. 
Precipitation is caused by a number of factors, e.g.: (1) Polari¬ 
sation of the electric charges on the solid or liquid particle carried 
along by the gas current tending to drive the particle towards the 
charged electrode. (2) Charge acquired by bombardment of the 
})article by ions produced in the gas by the corona discharge of the 
wire electrode. This will impMt to the particle a charge impelling 
it inwards the earthed electrode. (3) Transport by electric wind 
from the discharge electrode. Gases which are highly ionised as 
when derived from certain metallurgical operations offer consider¬ 
able difficulties to successful precipitation as the potential difference 
which can be maintained without disruptive discharge, does not 
suffice to establish the required electrical field. Electrical pre¬ 
cipitation is now in use mainly in the following applications: the 
condensation of sulphur trioxide fumes in sulphuric acid concen¬ 
tration, the removal of solid particles from blast-furnace gases, 
tile cleaning of roaster gases from pyrites furnaces, and the settling 
of fumes from h .rd-smelting furnaces, tin furnaces, alumina 
calcining, etc. Recent progress in electrical precipitation is 
describe by E. Anderson,” who points out that the different types 
of electrical precipitators in use at the present time are distinguished 
by the kind of collecting electrode used and are limited to the 
so-called plate, pipe, and transverse screen treaters. The ordinary 
jirecipitator is described as an arrangement of two eleetrodos of the 
point-te-plate type with a unidirectional P.D« established between 
them, of sufficient magnitude to cause ionisation of the gas at the 
point or discharge electrode. Any solid particles present act as 
condensibg surfaces for the free ions and are transported with these 
to the collecting electrode. It is found that the rate of precipitation 
is increased by the presence of water vapour, which is attributed to 

** tJ 1022 21 t. 
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the prevention of foni:ation of an insulating layer by the particles 
on the smface’of the collecting electrode. 

The Cottrell process of electrical precipitation is described by 
H. A.'Winne,** who discusses the theory of tfie process and the 
operation and construction of different t 3 rpcs of precipitators. ■- 

E. B. Eathburn** gives an account of tjio metallurgical con¬ 
siderations and treater design in the electrical precipitation of 
solids from smelter gases and the conditioning of the gas. 

N. J. Hansen®* describes the installation in operation at the 
Duquesne Eeduction Company, Pittsburg, U.S.A., for the recovery 
of fume from furnaces treating tin ore and drosses. The precipi¬ 
tator is of the pipe type and recovers 2(KX) lb. of solid from gases 
emanifting from furnaces treating a total of 20 tons of tin drosses 
daily. 

N. H. Gellert’* discusses the difficulties encountered in the 
problem of cleaning blast-furnace gas. A description is given of 
the various features of an electrical precipitation plantv and the 
method of making the gas measurements necessary to determine 
the required capacity of the clearing equipment. 

L. F. Hawley and H. M. Pier** describe small-scale experiments,’ 
which have shown that it is possible to precipitate the tar electricaUy 
from the hot vapours evolved in the wood di^illation jirooess. 

Generation op Steam by Electricity. 

The generation of steam from electricity is finding an increasing 
application as a means of utilising hydro-electric power when not 
required for other purposes. There arc now more than 300 
installations in Italy, Switzerland, Sweden, and France and a few 
have recently been in operation in Canada and the United States. 
ITie methods employed consist in passing an electric current 
through -a resistance, either of metal, consisting of some high- 
resistance alloy in the form of wire or ribbon' or else by passing a 
current through the water to be evaporated by means of a system of 
stationary electrodes partly submerged. One kw.-hr. will, in 
theory, produce 3'17 lb. of steam beginning with water at 160° F., 
and the heat losses are very small. Within the last two years, 
generators have been constructed of 2000 kw. or more capacity.'* 
A description of the development and present position of electric 
steam generators is ilso given by JI. Drever.'* 

, “ Ben. Eko. Rev., 1921, 24, 910. 

•• J. Amer. Inti. Eke. Eng., 1922, 41, 676. 

«» Ben. Eke. Rev., 1921, 24, 1004. 

« Ibid., 1922, 26, 428. 

“ ahem, and. Met. Eng., 1922, 26, 1031. 

" F. T. Kaelin, J., 1922, 412e. 

** J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922,*14, 923. 
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OILS, FATS, AND WAXES. 

By John Allan, 

^Messrs. Joseph Crosfield and Sons, Ltd., Warrington. 

It has been a very general opinion that the world’s consumption 
of margarine would be largely increased by the greatly enhanced 
appreeiation of its value as a foodstuff, arising from the experience 
gained of it during the war years, when it was so largely and practi¬ 
cally compulsorily used as a foodstuff. There can be nep doubt, 
however, that butter is still esteemed as the prime fatty food for 
man, and that even a large difference in price between it and its 
aulistitute,s is no very appreciable aid to the increased consumption 
of the latter products. It is well known that our factories are 
working, in total, to little more than one-third of their maximum 
oiitjiut, and that the same condition exists both on the Continent 
and in the United States. Be(jently issued United States Govern¬ 
ment statistics show that during the financial year ending Juno 30th, 
1022, only 83,881 tons of margarine was produced in that country, 
.as espinpared with over 12.5,000 tons produced in 1921, a decrease 
of no less than 33%, It has been asserted frequently that large 
quantities of maize and soya be<an oils are used by American mar- 
gaiiiKP manufacturers, but the statistics of the Commissioner of 
Inland Ilovcnue clearly show that this is not the case, since in 
1921 maize and soya bean oils formed only 0-4% and 0'2%, 
rcsjpectively, of the total fats employed. 

In this report for last year attention was called to the extraordin¬ 
ary change which had taken place in the sources of supply of various 
oil seeds, and especially with regard to our imports of linseed and 
cottonseed from India. 

Krom the point of view of Imperial commerce it is gratifying to 
liiipl that though our total import of linseed for eleven months of 
the year is lower than that of 1921 by no less than 110,000 tons, 
w(! have received from India over 140,000 tons, as against only 
liO.fiOO tons in the same period of 1921. There is little douljt 
that the absence of Russia as a producer is having a large effect 
upon the market for linseed. This is in considerable measure com¬ 
pensated ft'v by an inftreased output from the Argentine, where it is 
estimati-d that a record crop of 1,500,000 tons will be available 
this year. This outpvit, along nith an increased internal production 
in the United States of no less than 300,000 tons, should make for 
lower prices and larger »consumption in this country. 
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The amount of cot<l'.>nseed imported from India in 1922 was almost 
four times as 'great as that reeeived in 1921, but raueh more is 
available from that source, and it is to be regretted that transport 
conditions in the country of its origin are Jirobably the 'prime 
reason for so small a proportion of the actual production being 
utilised as a source of one of our most valujiblo oils. 

«• As a possible, but very largely unworked, source of oil there is 
probably no greater in the world than that provided by the immense 
forests of Butifrosperrmm Parhii, which stretch behind the oil-palm 
belt in West Africa. In the form of shea butter the fat from the 
seeds of this tree is quite largely used in native cooking, and 
occasional shipments of both seeds and fat are made to Europe. 
Its use, however, has been limited by the peculiar rubber-llko 
odour »r the fat, and still more by the presence in it of a very 
variable and frequently large amount of unsaponifiable matter 
(up to 10%). There is some reason for assuming that the amount of 
unsaponifiable matter is governed either by variety in tha species of 
the trees, or by climatic or other conditions governing their growth. 
It is interesting to find that the Agricultural Departments of the 
West African Colonies are investigating the many problems which 
present themselves in connexion wim this prt^uct. Work has 
already been begun in Nigeria, and a repoijt from the Gold Coast 
Colony,* which states that shea trees now existing in that country 
are capable of producing 260,000 tons of butter annually, indicates 
that preliminaries for carrying out this work arc now well 
advanced. 

The development of coqofiut plantations on the conjmunal system 
in the Gold Coast Colony will also be watched with much interest. 
That copra can be produced there is of course well known, and the 
success of this experiment seems assured if the phenomenal success 
of cacao-growing in the country is to bo taken as a guide. The 
plantations now begun are expected to be in full bearing about 
1935, but copra will, of comse, be jmoduced before that time. 

Besides the above evidences of keen Governmental interest in 
the oils and fats industries, and those remarked upon last year, it 
now appears that the Brazilian Government “ is so far interested 
in the oil-seed possibilities of the country that, after having had a 
complete survey of the northern part of the country made, it is 
recommended by „the Department concerned that experimental 
stations be established at Para and Bahia. After a survey of the 
southern states is completed, it is probable that similar stations will 
be established'in that area. 

. Our knowledge of the occurrence of the 
ip vegetable oils and their raw materials has 

1 BuU. Imp. Inst., 1922,2(1,313. 

« Cotton Oil Press, 1922,6, [11] ! J., 1922, 3T4b. 
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by the work of J. C. Drumidond arid S. S. zAva.® The low value 
of the majority of vegetable oils as sources of vitamin A has already 
been established and this fact has been attributed fcb the treatment 
to which they are subjected either during extraction or subsequent 
rcHning processes. It has now been shown that in the case of a 
largi! number of oilseeds practically all of the vitamin A which 
they contain passes into the oil when it is extracted from them. 
Linseed, which contains more than the average amount of the 
vitamin, is an exeeption to this, as the oil apparently does not 
contain all the vitamin present. It has not been investigated yet 
whether this is due to incomplete extraction or to loss by oxidative 
changes. The growth-promoting activity of palm oil is another 
striking e'xample of the association of vitamin A with .natural 
colouring matters, and although this association theory has been 
shown not to be generally apiriicable it is very frequently true of 
products of vegetable origin. Isolation of the unsaponifiable matter 
of palm oil which carried with it the growth-promoting principle 
[iroved unsatisfactory, since the product possessed to a marked 
extent the characteristic odour and taste of the original oil, and 
on this account would be an unsatisfactory material to use for 
enriching other oils. Palm-keii;ol oil, on the other hand, was found 
to have the low value common to other vegetable oils. The contrast 
between fats of animal origin and the vegetable oils has been, in 
large measure, explained by the fact that the chief controlling factor 
which determines the amount of vitamin A in the former is appar¬ 
ently the amount of that substance present in the diet which the 
animal hijs been ernsuming. The work of J. Hjort^ and J. C. 
Drummond.and his co-workers,® has indicated that the high growth- 
promoting activity of the fish liver oOs is to be attributed to the 
food consumed by the fish, since marine algse, diatoms, shrimps, 
and small fishes which constitute the food of the larger fish are all 
rich in the vitamin. Indeed, it has been shown ‘ that the marine 
diatom Nitzschia doaterium is able to synthesise large amounts of 
vitamin A when grown in sterilised sea-water. 

General Chemistey. 

The preparation of fatty acids from hydrocarbons still receives a 
great deal of attention, but little progress is indicated in the pub, 
linhed dettdls of the work. Much of this is in the form of patent 
specifications which cover prooessss for the preparation of mixtures, 
more or lea suitable fbr use in the manufacture of soap, the raw 
materials being usually hydrocarbon residues or tars. Some of 

“ J ., 1922, 126t. 

* /6k1., 1922, 216b. 

‘ Biocium. J., 1922, 16, 482 ; J., 1922, 913a. 

• Proe. Boy. Soc., 1922, B93, 440 j J., 1922 564a. 
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these processes arc oi'a most elaborabs nature, and seem of very 
doubtful commercial utility. Thus in a patcjnt granted to C. 
Harries,’ highlyiunsaturated compounds ar(^ removed from lignite 
tar oils by treatment with liquid sulphur diddde. The reMual 
paraffins and aliphatic compounds with a double linking are separ¬ 
ated, the paraffins by freezing, and the upsaturated compounds 
Uy steam distillation. A special fraction is treated with ozone, 
hydrolysed with steam, digested with caustic potash, and heated 
with superheated steam. Evaporation in vacuo, still with super¬ 
heated steam, then follows, and ultimately potassium palmitate 
and stearate arc obtained. No yields are given, and one cannot 
help ypondering if the process is meant to he taken seriously. H. 
Siebeneck,* without attempting to distinguish the individual 
products of the rea(!tions which take place, has investigated the 
oxidation of paraffin wax by means of air or oxygen at a temperature 
of about 135° C. Products of cracking were found in the early 
part of the experiments, but later, wax-like products wcm jiroduced, 
the quantity of which, apparently, increased up to about 33 hrs.- 
heating. Thereaffjer, the ester value, which has increased to an 
extent equivalent to 70% of esterilied acids, fell to 49d6, a change 
which was accompanied by a very appreciable slowing of the 
reaction and an increase in viscosity of thstproducts to about five 
times the original value. The procedure patented by Traun’s 
Porschung,slahoratorium G.m.h.H.® is similar to many already 
suggested, in that the oxidation is assisted by catalysts, such as 
lead or barium peroxide which arc employed in presence of an 
alkali, and the operation is carried out under a pressure of several 
atmospheres. Except for the provisional use of the 'suggested 
catalysts it is difficult to see wherein this process differs from the 
original process of Schaal,‘“ who has apparently anticipated most 
of these air oxidation patents. 

A. H. Salway and P. N. Williams,” who have investigated the 
catalytic oxidation of hexadecanc by means of oxygen in presence 
of 2% of manganese stearate, clearly prove that the result of such, 
like oxidation processes is to produce compounds which are as 
readily oxidised as the substances they produce. They suggest 
that the paraffin hydrocarbon is probably first converted into a 
fatty acid, which is then further attacked at several points in the 
paihon chain, wi^ the ultimate production of a complex mixture of 
monocaihoxylic acids of the fatty series, dicarhoxylic acids of the 
‘malonic scries, together with lactones, lactonic acids, formic acid, 
and carbon dioxide. 

’ G.P. 339,562 ; J., 1922, 3.5a. 

f ’Fetmleum, 1922, 18, 281, 1193 ; J., 1922, 282a, 888a. 

• 1?.P. 156,141 ; J., 192J, 426a. 

J., 1880, 679. 

“ Chem. $oc. Tama., 1922,121, 1343 ; 719a. 
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Tho limited appreciation ivhich we have ofjjthe causes of rancidity 
in fats and oils is further emphasised by the work of J. A. Emery 
and R. R. Henley on the influence of air, light, ^nd metals on its 
development. ThJaccelerating effect of metals, amongst which iron 
is included, is jmonounced in presence of air or oxygen, but whilst 
light is necessary fof the production of rancidity in absence of 
metals, it is not essential for the development of rancidity if metals 
are ])rescnt. In the dark, if air be excluded, no rancidity will 
develop, even in presence of metals, but rancidity begins if the air 
is re])laccd by carbon dioxide. Moisture, frequently assumed to 
be a ])rovocant towards rancidity, is found to have little influence 
in this direction. This work is in several points at variance with 
that of R. H. Kcrr,’“ which was commented upon in the last report. 

The interesting work of B. H. Nieolet and H. L. Cox' ' on the 
structures of linolic acid has led them to the conclusion that only 
two of the four possible stereoisomeric linolic acids occur, at least 
hi inqiortant amounts, in linolic acid as usually prepared, these 
iK'ing the trans-trans and trans-cis forms. As the linolic acid 
examined was regenerated from the tetrabromide prepared from the 
fatty acids of cottonseed oil, and recognising the possibility of 
change during this preparation, it cannot yet be finally assumed 
that the structure of the linolic acid in this oil has been proved. 
I’sing the anilides of the acids as a moans of characterising them, 
the same authors“ have shown that there is no cis-trans isomorisa- 


lion when the bromides of oleic and elaidic acids are reduced; in 
this ri‘spect they differ from the linolic acid examined. Clupanodoiuo 
acid, to which the odour of fish oils is probably due, is statexl by 
M. Tsuiimoto^® to have the formula C 22 H 34 O 2 , and not GisHjgOj, 
as ordinanly accepted. The acid has been obtained almost pure by 
fractionating the methyl esters obtained from the highly-unsaturated 
acids prepared from Japanese sardine oil by the lithium-salt acetone 
method. The acid had the following characteristics:—sp. gr. 
O-filWS at ir)°/4‘’0. ; neutralisation value, 172'5 : iodine value 
(Wijs) ;J 00 , nj5=l-l)040. It is one of tho most widely distributed 
Compounds in nature, since it occurs in the fat of all fresh and salt 
water lish, reptiles, and amphibious animals. 


Deyino Oils. 

A large amount of work yet remains to be done before our knoV- 
h^dge of the reactions involved in the drying of oils is complete, 
but we ao' carried seyeral steps towards this end by the continued 

J Ind: Eng. Chem., 1022,14, 937 ; J., 1922, 9 t3A. 

Cotton Oil Preifs,%Tuly, 1921, 4.5. 

J. Anter. Oh^m. Hoe.. 1922, 44. 144 ; J., 1922, 259a. 

“/ittU, 1921, 43, 2122; J., 1922, 109a. 

Ohem. Umschau, 1922,* 29, 261 ; J., 1922, 719a. 
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work upon the subjeclf of S. Coffey ” and P. Slansky.** It has been 
already established that the drying of linseed pil can be divided 
into two stages,ran induction period which covers a considerable 
portion of the total time required for complete‘oxygen absorption, 
and a second stage in which the oil, having gelatinised rapidly, 
passes to its point of maximum oxidation, dt has generally been 
{fccepted that the increased rate of oxygen absorption which results 
from the presence of “ driers ” such as the compounds of lead, 
manganese, cohalt, etc. in the oil has resulted merely from a speeding 
up of these processes, but the recent work of Coffey has established 
the fact that the induction period is so far reduced as to be almost 
eliminated, whilst the rate of the main oxidation is unaltered. This 
imdoubtedly provides an explanation of the accelerating effect of a 
drier ir8m the point of view of time, but until it is proved that the 
resulting “ dried ” products are the same it cannot he assumed 
that the course of the oxidation is identical in both cases. Coffey’s 
results strongly support this view, and are corroborated iij consider¬ 
able measure by the previous work of R. S. Morrell.”' It would 
certainly appear thjit in presence of a drier the oxidation of linolic 
acid is restricted to the absorption of one^olecule.of oxygen instead 
of two, and there is probably a sinjilar but more indefinite action 
in the case of linolenic acid Such effects as Ihis readily explain the 
fact that in every case the oxygen absorption recorded is lower than 
that observed when no drier is present, and the reaction curves are 
different. The hearing of this upon the technical applications of 
raw and boiled linseed oil is at once evident, since with different 
reactions dissimilar products almost necessarily, result. 

Slansky *<’ has observed the fact that the fatty acids obtained from 
linseed oil absorb oxygen more rapidly than does linseed oil itself. 
The rate of oxidation of the oil is increased by the addition to it of 
linolic or linolenic acid. 

The fact that about 36,000 tons of Chinese wood oil has been 
imported into the United States during this year makes it quite 
clear that this oil is now extensively used as a substitute for, or in 
partial replacement of, linseed oil. It is well known that the oil is 
obtained from various members of the Aleurites family, the A.fordii 
being most largely used in China whilst in Japan it is most largely 
prepared from A. cordata. H. A. Gardner and A. Reilly,*^ who 
ht^ve prepared and<examined thp oil from the seed of A. cordata, 
have clearly established the fact that the two oils are distinctly 
different, this being made evident by the fact that whereas the oil 
from A. fordii gelatinises on being heated, ‘that from 'A. cordata, 

« Chem. Soc. Trans., 1922 , 181,17 ; J., 1922 , 182 a . 

Z.-amgem; OJietn., 1922,86, 389 ; J., 1922, 904a. ' 

»'J., 1920, 1531. 

” Z. angm. Chem., 1922,86. 389 ; J., 1922, ^04a. 

" Owre. V.S, PoinI Mamtfacturers' Assoc. ; J., 1922 , 904 a , 
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jdelds a viscous liquid onlji. It has frequently been raised as .an 
objection to the use of wood oil that the dried film which it yields 
is cloudy or opalescent, but this difficulty can be overcome by 
suitable preliminary heat treatment, whether the oil is to be used 
m presence of a drier or not. As both varieties of Akurites occur 
in China and Japan ij is highly probable that the imported oil is of 
mixed origin, and much of the published work on its compositicn 
i.s consequently of limited value. It is known, however, that 
China' wood oil contains a large proportion of a-elseostearic acid, 
which i.s readily transformed into the /? form when ordinary isolation 
methods are employed. The work of 11. S. Morrell® on this acid 
has been in large measure confirmed by K. H. Bauer and K. Her-' 
berls,-'' but until the properties of the two forms of the acid have 
been clearly established by careful examination of pure sjQcimens, 
any exj)lanation of the peculiar properties of the oil is largely 
sjieculativc. 

The extending use of perilla oil, usually in admixture \vith linseed 
oil, lends interest to the results of the investigation of the fatty 
acids of the oil by K. H. Bauer.^''* These are stated to be a mixture 
of 12% of solid acids, mainly palmitic acid, and 88% of 
liquid acids which apparentlv consist of a linolic acid and several 
geometrically isomeric linolenic acids. 

A. Howard and S.Bcmington*'' report on the investigation of a 
sample of safflower oil prepared by extraction on the. semi-technical 
scale. A yield of 20’0% was obtained, and as the residual meal 
contained only 2-2% of oil it would appear that the difficulties met 
witli in obtaining satisfactory yields when the crushed seed is 
hydraulically pressed, and which arise from the high content of fibre, 
are not extended to the solvent extraction process. The characters 
of the extracted oil arc generally in agreement with those already 
ascribed to this oil, but the glycerol percentage of 4-6 found by the 
authors cannot be reconciled with a saponification value of 197-3 
and acid value 9-78, unless the oil has a most unusual composition. 

It is interesting to note that L. E. Fisher,®“ who has examined 
two small cargoes of rubber seed shipped from the Malay States to 
Shanghai, supports the opinion expressed in the Annual Heports 
for 1920, that the seeds deteriorate so rapidly that it would appear 
lo be advisable to crush them in the country of origin. 

Semi-Deying and Non-Deying*Oils. 

The fluorescence frequently exhibited by cottonseed oil expressed 
from seed of Indian and Chinese origin is undoubtedly to be 

“ J.', 1918, 181t. 

Cluim. t7ni«c?«z»,*1922, 2B, 229 ; J., 1922, 638a. 

=* i'arbm-ZeU.. 1922, 27, 2756 ; J., 1922, 719a. 

Bull. 124, Agrw, Rea. Inat. Puaa^ 1921; J., 1922, 109a, 

Cotton Oil Preaa. 1922, 5, [12], 36. 
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attributed to some coitstituent of the seed, the presence of which is 
largely affected by climatic conditions during grcjwth or harvesting. 
This opinion is jipheld by L. K. Fisher,” who states that under 
similar conditions of manuring and cultivation, *soed from the same 
district will one year give an oil with a very evident fluorcscencd, 
whereas another year the oil will be practically free from fluores- 
cfcnce. In referring to the suggestion by K. H. Fash^* that fluores¬ 
cence can originate from the overheating of crushed seed jn the 
kettle, Fisher states that seed which is badly overheated during 
storage certainly gives this fluorescence in a more marked degree 
than fresh seed from the same district; on the other hand, fresh 
seed ffom one district may he similar in this respect to over-heated 
seed from another elistrict. As fluore.stu‘nt oil gives unsatisfactory 
results ITi the refining process, and is therefore depreciated in valug 
as a foodstuff, it would appear to he desirable, to ascertain the 
nature of the fluorescent substance, and establish means either to 
prevent its development in the seed, or to remove it- from the 
refined oil. With the extension of cotton-growing in our Colonies ' 
this defect in oils of,Eastcrn origin is the more worthy of attention. 

Since the large quantities of grape-seeds which ire available in 
wine-producing districts are a potential source of oil, its approximate 
composition as determined by F. Rabak-*^s of intcrest-^linolin, 
53-6 ; olein, 3.5'9 ; palmitin, .'>•2 ; stearin, 2'’2 ; unsaponifiable, 
1-6%. 

The detailed analysis of maize oil carried out by W. F. Baughman 
and G. S. Jamieson '"’ has cleared up several points which had pre¬ 
viously been in dispute as to the various constituents of this oil. 
Their results show its composition to he :—Glycerides of .oleic acid, 
454% ; of linolic acid, 40-9% ; of palmitic acid, 7-7% ; of stearic 
acid. 3-6%; of arachidic acid, 04%; and of lignoccric acid, 0-2%, 
together with 1'7% of unsaponifiable matter. 

It is, of course, well known that the rise of temperature resulting 
from the rapid oxidation of highly dispersed quantities of fatty 
acids less saturated than oleic acid or their glycerides, may bring 
about ignition of the mass. The observation of A. Welter” that 
the soda soaps of these acids when dry, and in flake or powder form, 
are equally capable of oxidation and consequently heating, is of 
distinct technical importance. He quotes a case in which about, 
hdf a ton of dry fjowdered soap, prepared from cotton-seed oil,’ 
developed such a rise in temperature that in half an hour it had 
ekarred to a coke-like mass. Olive oil soaps show no, tendency 

” Cotton Oil Presi, 1922, 6, [12], 36. 

Ibid., 1922, 6, [9], 31. 

=• J. Ind. Ung. Oum., 1921,18, 919 ; J., 1922, 21 A. 

•“ J. Amer. Chem. Soo., l92l, 43, 2696; J., 1922, 222a. 

“ Chtm. Vmschau, 1922, 29, 161 ; J., 1922, ShSA. 
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to such an increase in teipperature. W. Smith,whO’ has 
examined the fattv acid obtained from soya bean oil, which had 
an iodine value of 134, states that the acids consist of linolonic acid, 
2-3% ; linolic acid,i55-.57% ; oleic acid, 2C-27% saturated fatty 
acids, 9-10%. 

Soui) Fats. 

The composition of the glycerides of which oils and fats are 
comjiosed is of much interest, but no satisfactory method has been 
suggc.sted yet whereby they may be isolaUxl in anything approxi¬ 
mating to quantitative measure from the natural mixtures in which 
tiny occur. 11 has been known for a long time that mixed glycerides 
occur in the various oils and fats, and there can be no doubt that the 
eoinpo-sition and proportion of these glycerides very m^kedly 
affect such properties as the texture and melting-point of solid fats. 
'I’licse j)roporiies ar() of great importance in the manufacture of 
margarine and other fatty mixtures, but for the present manufae- 
tiircrs are dependent upon experience and the results of trial blends 
when adjusting the proportion of the constituents of their products; 
(Jrystallisation from solvents has been tried as a»means of separation 
by many workers, with very limited success. .1. I)ekker““ has 
aiqilied this method to solueions of beef fat in ether, but re.sults 
of lii.s very ext<nded scries of crystaUisations carry us no further 
than lias been doil! by earlier workers. From an examination of 
three fractions melting respectively at 70°, 63°, and 58° 0., he has 
presumwl tlie presence of tristearin, distearopalmitin, and dipalmi- 
tostearin in the fat. By fractionating the methyl and ethyl esters 
of the fatty acio > obtained from butter fat F. Frog and S. Schmidt- 
Nielsen "''iconcludo that the percentage composition of the acids is:— 
Acetic, a trace ; butyric, ; caproic, 3-3% ; caprylic, 1-9% ; 
ciijrt'ic, 3%; laurie, 3-7%; myristic, ]2-9%; palmitic, 20-8%; 
■stearic, 6-2% ; oleic, 27-0% ; and unidentified acids, 9-8%. They 
suggest, possibly with reason, that some of the unidentified acids 
arise from the feeding materials, although the cows yielding the 
milk from which the fat was obtained were fed on a standard 
mixed diet. 


Marink Animal Oils. 

The investigation carried out on behalf of the Medical Research 
Ooinioii by J. C. Drummond and'S. S. Zilvs.’^^into the methods of 
manufacturing cod-liver oil in Norwegian factories, and their effect 
upon the vitamin cpntent of the oils, has cleared up many points 
which have been in dispute for a long time. Oils made by modem 

“ J. Ind. Bmj. 1922,14, 530 ; 1922, 768a. 

““ rUrm. Wn kblad, 1922, 69, 305 ; J., 1922, 333a. 

Biochem. Zeita., 1922,127, 168; J., 1922, 306a. 

“J., 1922, 2801. 
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process^, i.e.j the sleamed oils, which are almost always light is 
colour, have a vitaulln value as hight if not higher, than that ol 
the old “ rotted ” oils which were almost invtiriably of a brown 
shade. Indeedf it would appear that the m^hod of preparation 
has less influence upon the vitamin content of the oil than changps 
in the diet or the physiological state of the fish at various seasons. 
It is particularly interesting to note that th<S authors have clearly 
fistablished the fact that oils intended for medicinal use need not 
be made from cod livers, and that some other fish liver oils, notably 
that of the coal fish, are usually superior to cod-liver oil in their 
content of vitamin A. M. Tsujimoto®*’ has greatly extended his 
already wide investigations into the nature of the shark, ray, and 
other.marine-animal liver oils. It is of interest to find t.hat squalene 
is not an invariable constituent of the unsaponifiable matter of 
these o5s, as is evidenced by the fact that kagurazame oil, obtained 
from the liver of Hexanchus corinus, consists mainly of two new 
dihydric alcohols having the formulae and C 20 H 40 O 3 , 

squalene being absent. The alcohols hav^een named batyl and 
selachyl alcohols respectively. These alcohols form the principal 
constituents of thfi unsaponifiable matter of the liver oils of a 
number of other species, whilst in still ottiers they are found associ¬ 
ated with squalene. T. Lexow,“* who has examined the liver oil 
of the prickly dog-fish {Acantheas mlgarisf, found it to contain 
upwards of 12 % of unsaponifiable matter, in wh^oh neither squalene 
nor higher alcohols could be detected. The cholesterol test is 
responded to, but the acetate molts below 100° C. It is not impos¬ 
sible, as our information concerning these constituents of the 
unsaponifiable matter is increased, that a means df identifying 
at least classes of these oils may be derived from this wo»k. 

Waxes. 

Mdntanic acid, to which the formulae CjgHaeOj and CjjHsjO, 
have variously been ascribed, has hitherto been regarded as the 
only acid present in montan wax. By fractionating the methyl 
ester of the crude acid, H. Tropsch and A. Kreutzer*" have isolated 
two acids having the equivalent weights of 410-7 and 439-0, and 
m.ps. 82° C. and 86°-86-5° C., respectively. It is concluded that 
l^he former of these aicids, for which the name carboceric acid is 
suggested, has the,formula CjjHjgOj. It is probably identical 
with an acid identified in Chinese wax by Gascard.*® The acid of 
higher melting point, having the formula Cj^HjgOj, was esteemed 

»• Chem. Umsdmu, 1922, 29, 27,36, 43 ; J., 1922, 222a. : 

J. Chem. Ind. Ja^n, 1922,28,252 ; J., 1922, 598a. 

Chem. Vmechau, 1922, 29, 69 ; J., 1922, 300a. ' 

•• Brennetoff-Chem., 1922, 8,49 i J ., 1922, 208a, 

« J ., 1920, 496a. 



to be pure montanic acid. In the benzene extnact of lignite anotiier 
acid having the formula CjulIsoOa was also identified. G. Schioht 
A.-G. and A. GWin* claim the preparation of synthetic waxes by 
oxidising aliphatic Jiydrocarbons of high molecular weight by 
mgans of an excess of oxygen at a temperature of at least 160° C. 
The products of oxidation are divided into a solid and serai-solid 
portion by pressing, of by means of organic solvents. The solid, 
waxes thus obtained closely resemble beeswax. 

Hardened Fats. 

It is interesting to find that the opinion expressed in the Reports 
of la.st year that the highly successful application of the process of 
hydrogenation to fats is now acting as a deterrent to its further 
evtension, is very emphatically .sujjported in a .statement by W. 
Norniaim,*- who first discovered the possibility of bydrogenating 
glycerides in the liquid state. Normann states that the fat-harden¬ 
ing industry in America is in a parlous condition because the margin 
between the price of liquid oils and that of natural hard fats is less 
than the working costs of hardening. The author of this statement 
might well have gone farther by saying that since cottonseed oil, 
the oil which has been most largely employed in the hardening 
process in the. United States, has been of the same value as lard, 
and for a period hasfvcn been dearer, the pos.sibility of producing 
from it a hardened fat to compete with lard is obviousiy impossible. 

The rapidity of the technical application of Normann’s discovery 
has been phenomenal, as is made clear by the fact that only three 
plants were operating in 1910, and they were struggling with the 
various difficulties of the process, whereas after twelve years no less 
than about 75 factories have, by their very efficiency, restricted 
their own operation. Practically no developments of the process 
fall to be recorded during the year, but there is no doubt that, given 
the nece.ssary stimidu.; provided by sufficient price margins in the 
oil and fat markets, progress wdU be made on the lines indicated 
by K. El. Bolton,*’ i.e., a continuous process with a fixed catalyst 
ea])able of revivification in situ, delivering oil without appreciable 
loss of catalyst. 

*'K.P. 183,186 ; J., 1922, 719a. 

*= anqfw . Chem ., 1922, 88, 437 ; J., 1922, 469b. 

“ 1922, 384b. 
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TAINTS, TKIMENTS, VATNLSTIES, AND 
liESlNS. 

By B. S. Moerjsll, M.A., Ki.T)., P.I.C., 

ilexsrs. Mander Brothers, Wolverhampton. 

A EETHEW of tho literaturo of tho paint and varnish industry shows 
that the published communications from America and from Ger¬ 
many are numerous, especially from the former country. Tho 
continuous stream of contributions from tho research .department 
of the IJ.S. Paint Manufacturers’ Association marks energetic 
investigation of the problems of to-day and research on funda¬ 
mentals, which in due course will pave tho way to tho discovery 
of new properties, and to the production of better protective 
coatings. In .such a numl)cr of papei-s i^is impossible to ensure 
unifonnity of quality, and some may show results which require 
carehd confirmation. Nevertheless, there isf'energy in the work, 
and encouragement on tho part of the proditcor and the user. 
With no organised research this country runs the risk of being left 
behind in an industry w'hich was pecuharly British in its quality, 
reliability, and value. In almost every previous report reference 
has been made to the small number of Englisli contributions, and 
this year the defect is very noticeable. In any report on progress, 
in which reference is made to German contributions, care must be 
taken to decide that such are not merely repetitions of work done 
by investigator in other countries, especially in England. It 
has been the experience of the writer of this report to find previously 
published work either unacknowledged or the results stated so that 
they rank as German discoveries. 

In a survey of the year’s work it would appear as if .special atten¬ 
tion had been paid to problems of catalysis of drying oils, to the 
constitution and properties of colophony, to the fineness of grinding 
pf pigments, an J to the problems of flow in paints and varnished' 
.The language of the schcml of colloid chemists is being used ^ 
investigators in the industry with a certain, lack of pre>:ision wjlich 
. is not helpful 'to careful research. There is a tendency to nifelect 
the systematic examination of the relationships between physiofl 
■properties and chemical composition, and to put down changes W 
"being due to alteration ft dispersion, or even to neutralisation. # 
electric charges. ,The neglect of problems of structural formtw 
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may be caused by lack of encouragement to -porkers in this field 
of research, and by the influence of the catalytic school of chemists, 
who deal generally with systems far simpler than those encountered 
in the paint and vaftiish industry. W. B. Parker* states that 
(luring the last twenty-five years no paper dealing with the 
chemical properties of •rosins has been contributed from British 
Universities or Technological Colleges, and there is only one British 
investigator, assisted by collaborators, who has published results 
rca-ntly. If real progress is to be made in the future it must be 
sought for in the investigation of the relationships between chemical 
constitution and physical properties. 


Drying Oils. 

A (!ommittee on Contact Catalysis appointed by the American 
National Research Council has recently issued a report, in which 
tlic facts and theories of catalysis arc critically reviewed. W. D. 
Bancroft* has published a summary of the findings of the committee, 
and a few extracts may be of interest in consicldring the problems 
of f he drying of vegetable oils. In certain cases of contact catalysis 
((/. the action of metallic lead as a drier of linseed oil) it is presumed 
that definite intermediate compounds are formed. In other cases 
no definite intermecilate compounds are formed, but adsorption 
occurs, producing many indefinite substances. 

K. P. Armstrong and T. P. Hilditch’ have found that in the 
partial hydrogenation of ethyl oleate, in addition to stearic acid 
isoiiK^ric olcates are formed—a fact that must not bo overlooked 
in considering the oxidation of a drying oil. For catalysis to occur 
die reacting •substances must bo converted rapidly into active 
modifications, or into active compounds. Tlie sugge.stion that 
catalytic agents emit i”fra-red radiations,* and that these radiations 
cause catalysis, seems, in the opinion of the Committee, to be quite 
inadequate to account for the phenomena. The functions of 
“ catalytic agent ” and “ promoter ” are stated to be that of 
activating either of the interacting compounds. If the given 
catilytic agent adsorbs or activates two substances in the wrong 
l)art« of the molecule it may easily retard instead of accelerate the 
reaction. Any strongly adsorbed solid,* liquid^ or gas may act 
sx a catalytic poison, and this shotild be distinguished from cases 
in which the catalytic agent sinters together, so as to occupy less 
surface and to dimmish the superficial activity. 

' J. Oil and Col. Ohefn. Assoc., 1922. 

= J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14. 320, 444, 645. 

‘J., 1922, 304b. 

*W. MoC. Lewis, J. Amer. Chem. Soe., 1920, 48, 2190. 

' E. B. Masted, Chem. Soe. Trems., 1921,119, 226. 
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' K. W. RoBenmund and F. Zetzscb3* have made successful use of' 
“ partial poisoning ” to stop a reaction at any given point. It is 
evident that catalytic agents activate certain molecules in (Afferent 
ways, e.g., alcohol is transformable into eifiylene, and water by 
an alumina catalyst, or into aldehyde and hydrOgen by a nibkel 
catalyst. The application of Rideal's proposal to connect over¬ 
voltage with contact catalysis has no direct bearing on the oxidation 
problems of linseed oil. The idea of catalytic agent and promoter 
finds a parallel in the use of two driers of widely different activity, 
e.g., load and manganese. Certain substances, e.g., pyridine, in 
very small quantities, great ly retard the activity of lead and man¬ 
ganese driers, thereby acting as poisons. The report contains the 
results of the examination by W. 0. Bray’ on the catalytic oxidation 
of carl)on monoxide in air in the presence of various oxides, e.g., 
cobalt, manganese, copper, silver, etc. The actual catalysis involves 
a dynamic equilibrium, in which the oxide of the metal should 
oxidise carbon monoxide to carbon dioxide and be retitored to its 
original condition by the oxygen of the air at the temperature at 
which the change operates. The catalysts used by Bray were 
highly absorbent porous materials iind could be poisoned by 
adsorbed water vapour, but if the temperature wore raised to 
70°-90° C. the acti\ity was regained. ffMo concentration of the 
carbon dioxide produced must be considered as exerting a retarding 
action. One of the most active catalysts uus a mixture of 60% 
manganese dioxide and 40% cupric oxide, operating as low as 
0° C. The great activity of the mixed catalyst compared with that 
of the component oxides separately is most striking, and moreover 
the mixed catalyst adsorbs carbon dioxide much less than manganese 
dioxide alone. Bancroft states that in the examination of catalytic 
reactions it is necessary to determine in what cases definite inter¬ 
mediate compounds are formed, and what these compounds are; 
secondly, to determine what bond and contra-valencies arc opened 
when adsorption takes place, and to show that the opening of these 
bonds and contra-valancies accounts for the formation of the 
reaction products, presuming that a bond consists of two electrons 
held jointly by the two atoms in question. 

Armstrong and Hilditeh* in their criticism of the Report, state 
that the adsorption school of physicists and intermediate-compound 
group of organic tchemists ha\;e developed theories which are oa 
closely-converging lines. They suggest that the next move should 
be a definite acceptance of the above fact by both sides, followed 
by a mutual-exchange of views so as* to facilitate further 
progress. 

• Sen, 1921, 64, 435, 53^ 1092; J., 1921, 321a, 368a, 448a. 

’ J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920,12, 217 ; 1922, 14, 047. 

■ J., 1922, 304e. 
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S. Coffey’ has shovm that in»the oxidation of jinsood oil by drieA 
the course of oxidation is modified. The induction period is 
shortened, but there is a lowering of the final oxygen abso^tion, 
e.g., the percentages lof oxygen absorbed by linseed oil in the 
presence of lead monoxide, red lead, lead acetate, cobaltous oxide, 
and manganese borate |ro 17, 17, 24, 25, and 33% respectively ; 
when no driers are present the oxygen absorption of linseed oil is 
28-7%. The oxidation curves do not run parallel to the curve for 
linseed oil alone, and deviate considerably from the logarithmic 
curve .suggested by Fokin. Carbon dioxide is evolved in the 
presence or absence of driers, but no trace of hydrogen peroxide 
was detected when driers were present. 

]’. Slansky'" believes that the drying process of linseed oil can 
best be studied from a colloidal standpoint. When air is biown 
t.Hrough linseed oil, the oil becomes more viscous, with a reduction 
ii) tbe iodine value, and an increase in the amount of hydroxy acids. 
After 151 hrs. a very viscous oil was obtained, soluble in ether and 
el.loroform and containing 39% of hydroxy acids. After 18 hrs. 
tbe bydfoxy acids had increased by oidy 1%, but^the oil was solid, 
and only partially soluble. Linoxvn owes its important character- 
islie of firmness to coagulation of oxidised glycerides. The coagu¬ 
lation ])oiut is influenced not only by the concentration of the 
hydroxy acids, but ulso by various other circumstances. Just 
as in tiie polymerisawon of linseed oil by heat, so in oxidation 
there is also a critical coagulation point. Tlic addition of oxygen 
to linseed oil is accelerated by the presence of linseed oil acids, 
and olcit! acid promotes the gclatinisation of linseed oil, but slightly 
retards its setting. The importance of investigating the conditions 
of coagulation of the oxidised products of linseed oil is very great, 
as uniformity of coagulation must play a part in the production 
of a plane or even surface. Slansky states that Unoxyn can absorb 
moisture up to 15% of its weight. 

J. Marcusson** considers that fatty oils blown at the ordinary 
temperature, and at 120° C., undergo intramolecular polynnerisa- 
tion, whereas at higher temperatures (200°-300° C.) the polymerisa¬ 
tion is bimolecular. A fish oil blown at 230° C. for 7 hrs. gave a 
molecular weight of 1200, against an original value of 784. 

F. Fritz” states that Unoxyn on exposure jpadually becomes 
viscous and soluble in alcohol, with^ the formatiai of fatty acids, 
even when the Unoxyn is kept under water, and P. Slansky’ notes 
that the moisture absorbed by Unoxyn exercises a saponifying 
action on tl6 t substande. 

’ Ohem. Soc. Trane., M122, 121, 17 ; J., 1922, 182a. 

“Z; angew. Ghem., 1921, 84, 633 ; J., 1921, 904n, 817 a. 

n Mitt. MaterMpruJ , 1921, 38, 313. 

“ Ohem. Umachau, 1921, 28, 29. 
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•F. H. Rhodes an^ K. S. Chew'“ h|ve investigated the ao^on of 
vanadium compounds as driers. Vanadium pentoxide heated at 
350° 0. with linseed oil for hrs. or ammOnium metavanadate 
heated with hilseed oil at 300° C., or resins Ideated at 250° C., with 
the two vanadium compounds mentioned were compared with lead, 
manganese, and cobalt driers in 1% solution in oil. Vanadium 
^ drying oil is more active than the corrcsjjonding manganese and 
lead oil, but it is inferior to a cobalt oil. Vanadium oils are darker 
in colour and give a brown skin. 

. L. L. Steele and G. 0. Sward'^ find that the acidity of oils is 
best determined by using as solvent equal parts of alcohol and 
benzine during the alkalimotric titration. 

The paper by K. H. Bauer and K. Herberts'" on tung oil has been 
criticised by R. S. Morrell,"’ who points out that the transformation 
of the methyl ester of o-elieostearic acid into ^-elmostearic methyl 
ester can be brought about by distillation in vacuo, and the trans¬ 
formation of the a-acid into ^-acid is not caused by saponification 
with alkaU. ^ 

The theory of polymerisation is discussed by A. H. Salway and 
R. S. Morrell." ' H. Staudingcr'* subdivides polymers into 'two 
classes ; (a) true plo 3 uners which contain the atomic constituents 
united in the same manner as in the origin^ substances, and (b) false 
or condensed polymers produced by the interaction of two or more 
molecules with a rearrangement of atomic hi^kages, e.g., dicrotonic 
ester from crotonic ester : 

CHjCH’CHj-COOCjHa 

CHjCH^i-COOCjHj. 

Salway considers that in the polymerisation of oils the fatty acid 
radicles of a fat are partially dissociated from the glyceryl radicle, 
and in this condition are capable of reacting chemically with the 
unsaturated linkages of a second fatty acid radicle, thus producing 
a partial saturation of the fat. The theory would account satis¬ 
factorily for many of the observed facts in polymerising fatty oils- 
Morrell criticises the views of Salway and brings forward certain 
facts concerning the polymerisation of China wood oil, which 
appear to support Salway’s theory. The polymerisation of tung 
oil seems to be connected with the presence of the glyceryl radicle, 
.by comparison jvith the properties of the methyl ester of an 
elmostearic acid. 


" J. Itid. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14; J., 1922, 33.1a. 
Ibid., 1922, 14, 57 ; J., 1922, 200a. 

Chem. UmschaUy 1922, 29, 229. 

1918, I81t; 1922, 328t. 

” J. Oil und Col. Chem.,tA8aoo., 1922, 6, 10, 22, ^ 
Ber., 1920, 58, 1073. 
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The paper by J. Marcusso^*® on the polymerisation of oils is 
essentially a repetition of work which has already been published, 
and has been quoted in previous Annual Reports. 

The pajKjr on the relationship between the refractive indices and 
the* chemical characteristics of oils and fats by G. F. Pickering and 
(J. F. Cowhshaw®® is of interest to readers of this section, in so far 
as the results concern oxidised drying oils. If the refractive index < 
were affreted so as to establish a relationship to the degree of oxida-- 
tion the results would be valuable. The complete equation :— 

N,1 - -0-00008()(S.V.)—0-009(i(A.V./S.V.)-| 0-000171(I.V.) 

does not apply to tung oil, to which no reference is made in the 
paper. The investigation of changes in refractive index of Ofiina 
wood oil during oxidation as well as tlie changes occurring during 
thickening would be valuable. The process of drying is .so complex 
that rlelinite connexion between refractives indices at different 
stages must be difficult. 

In the investigation of special drying oils the rc.sults pubhshed 
during the year include a contbination by M. Jsujimoto®' of the 
formula for clii])an«lonie acid. Olupanodonic acid was 

ohtained from dapanese sardir'O oil, in which it is present to 
the extent of 20%. Tsujinudo considers that it is a probable 
conquauuit of sea- abd fr(!sh-watcr fish oils. Perilla oil has been 
shovm by Bauer “ to’consist of a mixture of palmitic and linolic 
acids, and several geometrically hsomerie linolic acids. 

A. H. Sabin®® states that perilla oil has secured a permanent 
)ilace in the vaniisii industry in America, so much so that all offerings 
of the oil are taken usually at a price above that of hnseed oil. It 
contiiins 12% of saturated acids. The examination by H. A. Gardner 
and A. Reilly®* of Japanese tmig oil from AUurileis eordata, 
from the Fukui I'rovince, has shown that it may be used to a 
considerable extent for the same purpo.ses as Chinese tung oil. 
The iodine value (150-2) and index of refraction (1-4981) are lower 
than those of the Chinese variety. The seed contains 51% of oil. 
I'lider the A.S.T.M. standardised heat test the oil yields a viscous 
lujiiid and does not gel. When the oil is heated between 250* C. 
and Ill 5“ C. for several hours it dried in 43 hra. to a clear film, and 
it is the only c ue of the series which gives a clear film without 
driers ; inoi-eover the time of drying compared fiJvourably with that 
of heavy bodied linseed oil (58 hrs.). 

*> Z. o4 IV. ahem., l5l22, 35, 043 ; J., 1922, 8C7a. 

1922, 74t. 

®‘ Clum. Urmchau, >922, 29, 261 ; J., 1922, 719a. 

®® Varben-Zeit., 1922, 27, 2756 ; X, 1922, 719a. 

J. Ind. Eng. Cluim., m2, U, 115. 

®* Circ. 138, 1921, Paint ManuJ. Aeaoc., U.S.A, j J., 1922, 904a. 
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Lumbang (candle lUt) oil from Aleut lies moluKcana has beenshoWn 
by A. P. West and Z. Montos,^ to remain fluid up to 316° C., and 
if held at that temperature it begins to distil regularly, gelatinising 
when one-third has been volatilised. Although extracted from 
Aleurites it does not contain elajostearine, but glycerides of linoleriio 
( 6 ' 6 %), linolic (334%), and oleic acid ( 5 f- 9 %), and solid acids 
i2-8%). 

H. A. Gardner and E.Bielouss“*indicate a method for transforming 
less unsaturated substances, e.g., petroleum and serai-drying oils, 
into substances which may have a useful drying value. When 
mineral oils containing CjjHss and CjeHj, were chlorinated to add 
thref; or four chlorine atoms, and the products dechlorinated to 
remove HCl, products with iodine values of 70-130 were obtained. 
Soya-bean and cotton-seed oils, when subjectc'd to similar treatment, 
gave substances of increased drying properties. 

In a review on the composition of soya bean oil by Matthes and 
Dahlc,” the presence of palmitic acid, and not stearic acid, together 
with 2% of linolenic, 55% linolic, and 26-27% oleic acid, is of 
interest. E. A. Tijichudy points out that in the determination of 
linseed oil in mixtures by means of tjje iodine and hexabromide 
values of the fatty acids the error may vary from 17 to 18% of 
the linseed oil present, which is not a satirfactory outlook for the 
estimation of adulteration of linseed oil. 


Resins. 

The importance of investigations on the constitution of abietic 
acid cannot be overestimated. The concensus of opinion is in 
favour of the formula CjoHaoOj, but the representation of its 
numerous isomers is very controversial. Recent literature on the 
subject is considerable and progress can be reported. Seidel*" 
identified three abietic acids with melting points that depend to 
some extent on the history of the sample, because the amorphous 
forms have lower melting points than in the crystalline state, and 
the amorphous varieties change slowly into the crystalline form 
on heating for periods pecuhar to the isomeric forms. The boiling 
points of the three modifications in an absolute vacuum (green 
cathode light) of the a-acid, ^-acid and 7 -acid are nearly constant, 
especially the j3- Snd 7 -acids. •Seidel is of the opinion that the 
theory of the acids in ordinary rosin being anhydrides, whereas the 
drystalline acids arc hydrates, is incorrect. 

"" Philippine J. Sci., 1921,18, 619. 

J. Infl. Eng. Ghem., 1922, 14, 619 ; J., 1922, t39A. 

' » Gil ami Gol. Tr. J., 1922, 221. 

, J. Ind. Eng. Ghem., 19M, IS, 941 ; J., 1922, 21a. 

"" Disaertation, Mannheim, 1913. 
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L. L, Steele,®” accepting ,the view' that rpsin contains abietic 
anhydride and using Knecht and Hibbert’s method of hydration 
by 98% acetic acid.', obtained from W. W. American rosin a 60% 
yield of an acid with a constant melting point 16i‘’-165° C. The 
aeid could be recrystaUised from alcohol, or from glacial acetic acid. 
The acid value was 186, the iodine value (Wijs, | hr.) 168-6-171 
(calculated for two double bonds, 167-9) and o„=80° (Schults: 
obtained -77-9°). These melting points do not agree with the 
iigures* given for cither a-, or 7 -abietic acid. The remainder 
of Steele’s paper is concerned with the preparation and examination 
of a number of precipitated metallic abietates, lead, manganese, 
c-obalt, and nickel; their metallic contents are all slightly low, 
due to the presence of traces of occluded sodium abietate, but all 
iu-o soluble in benzene. Iron and chromium abietates are of 
indefinite composition. 

For recent details as to the preparation of metallic rifsinates 
i-oforonce may be made to an article by M. de Keghel.®‘ 

Li. Kuzicka and d. Meyer’® by the' distillation of American colo¬ 
phony at 1 mm. pressure, obtained an acid of b.p. 200°-210° C., 
with a melting point, 1.68° C., which agrees with the melting point 
of a-, j 8 -, or 7 -acids which had been previously strongly heated. 
The reduction of this acid gave a mixture of dihydro and a tetra- 
hydro acid. 

A. J. Virtanen” ^as prepared a series of hydrogenised retenes, 
and after comparing them 'with the hydrocarbons of rosin oil, 
concluded that all resin acids contained a hydrogenised retene 
nucleus. There is now practical unanimity upon that conclusion, 
but there is still disagreement as to the position of the side groups. 

Soane’*In a careful summary of the literature on rosin and rosin 
oil, states that, in the meantime, it is safe to assume that the 
differences in the relative position of the methyl and isopropyl 
side-chains may accr'int for the isomerism of the resin acids. 
Rosin oil consists essentially of a mixturb of hydrocarbons of the 
hydrogenised retene type, together 'with such decomposition 
products, approaching a benzenoid character, as result from a 
cracking process, as the higher temperatures of distillation are 
reached. 

A. Griin” suggested that abietic acid results from a combination 
of a-pinene and ( 8 -pincne -with subsequent oxidation of a methyl 
group to a carboxyl group, and that the "various rosin acids are 
accoimted for by different modes of combination. The following 

J. A^'.. Chem. Soc., 1922. 44, 1333 ; J., 1922, 658a. 

’• ('hem. Trade J., 1922, 289. 

“ Heh. Chitn. jlcto,^922, 6, 316 ; J., 1922, 482a. 

” J. Oil and Col. Chem. Aesoc., 1922. 

■* Annalen, 1921, 424, 160. 

•* Z. Veuta. Oa- u. Fett-Ind., 1921, 41, 49; J., 1921, 311a. 
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formulffi, taken from Soane’s paper, ,,wiU indicate the suggested 
constitutional formul*, as well as the connexion with retene 
and phenanthrenc. It is evident that they are modifications 
of the constitulional formula of abietic acidr, proposed by I. H. 
Easterfield and Bagley in 1904. 



rhoiiaiitliioiic 

t'jiHio- 



Jlctcuo, ('iiHi*. 


Uytlroca. J'Oii ('tjHtj 
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t Acc«ain« tc nu.l.ka «... .■en,.,..,ina OH, j™.,, an.l th,. COOII «rou,. i„ n.ay occupy 
oneoftho lollowluK positions Ul,.(.OOU-tt..l, o.4, 6.1, -.p, -./• 

K. G. Jonas'*® criticises the constitutional formute of abietic 
acid on a phenanthrene and retene basis. He has prepared hexa- 
hvdroeenated phenanthrenes and retenes and compared their 
physical constants with .those of hydrocarbons obtamed from 
abietic acid and concludes that they do not belong to the 

Abietic acid obtained from the fresh oleoresin of P%n^ sylvestrM 
gave two hquid eaters, separable by fractional distillation, and 
which, by rapid saponification, yielded two different o-abietic 
acids, whilst B- and y-abietic acids furnished simple tnoychc esters^ 
By the esterification of a-abietic acid by hydrochloric acid 
methyl alcohol another ester was obtained different from the 
mentioned above, which ,on saponification gave another a-abiet« 

** Chem. thmhau, 1922, 29, 223. 
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acid, which he states is an unsaturated tetr^yclio o-abietic acid. 
He criticises the conclusion drawn by Wienhaus ” that rosin acids 
on treatment with "mineral acids pass into a more unsaturated 
form (sylvic acid ftfm). Jonas considers that Virtanen’s for- 
nmla for pinabietic acid is improbable and favours the formula 
of Griin as to abiotic acids being condensation products of terpenes. 
From the oleorcsins <3 Pinus sylvestrU he obtained pincr.e and 
abiotic acids, also hydrwarbons CjoHjo and CjoHaz, * c-, diterpencs, 
together with an alcohol (JaoHsjO, and an aldehyde CaoHaoOj 
intermediate j)roducts of the resin acids, which could be formed 
from toriKUies. Unfortunately, no mention is made by him of the 
work of Ruzicka and Seidel, whose results would appear to be 
reliable. The dilliculty in deciding between the inoposed consti¬ 
tutional formula; lies in the fact that the olcoresins themselves 
differ ])robably in composition, d(!pcndmg on the source of origin, 
;is in the case of varieties of turpentine ; moreover, the conditions 
of ])re])aration of rosin vary greatly as to temperature conditions, 
so that one may expect similar differences to those occurring in 
the formulae for the terpeno hydrocarbons. Undoubtedly the 
formula) on the retene basis are as correct as thosb on the terpenoid 
ha,sis, and the bewildering number of isomers may be partly ex- 
])lained on the ba.sis of Kuzicka’s rei)rcsentation and on polymorphic 
forms. I 

O. Aschan'”' has separated from the liquor of sulphate cellulose 
factories, as well as from American and Finnish colophony, a new 
series of resin acids, which he provisionally terms colophenic acids. 
Th('se have the general formula and are monobasic, 

being pak: yellow in colour. The alkali salts are dark yellow or 
brownish yellow, and soluble in cold water, distinguishing them 
from the salts of other resin acids. These acids are ; hexadecacolo- 
phcnic acid C,„H 2 .i 04 , m.p. 96“-10r)“C., heptadecacolophenic 
acid. m.p. 100“-105° C., octodecacolophenic acid, m.p. 90°-100° C. 
The colophenic acid of Aschan is regarded by W. Fahrion®* as 
identical with oxyabietic acid, which he had discovered to be 
formed by the autoxidation of colophony, but to this view Aschan 
demurs, being of opinion that the product examined by Fahnon, 
and described as oxyabietic acid, could not be a pure substance. 
Aschan*® states that colophenic is an excellent material as a varnish 
resin, its solutions in ethyl and methyl alcohol gi#mg a film which, 
becomes very hard on exposure to air. Levy’s abietene and 
Virtanen’s pinabietene** must be regarded as structurally identical 
* • 

” lJisi.frtaiion, Heiditlberg, 1913. 

®“/ier., 1921, 64, 867 ..J., 1921, 439a. 
ma., 1922, 65, 700 : J., 1922, 300a ) 1921, 780a. 

•“ Ibid., 1922, 68, 1, 3 ; J., 1922, 183a. 

“ Vf. J., 1921, 694a. 
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7.13-diraethyl-2-isopiy)pyl - 6.6.7.8.9i. 10.13.14-octahydropheiian- 
threnes.“ E. Stock*® is also of the opinion that colophony is not 
an anhydride a^d confirms the results of Tschirch on the production 
of a-, and y-acids from abietic "acid. Moreover, ho confirms 
the tendency of heat to transform abiotic acid from a colloid to a 
crystallised condition. Rccrystallised abietic acid might contain 
‘ isomers, but they cannot bo detected by molting points or boiling 
points in vacuo. In addition to the various forms of abietic acid 
American rosin contains 10% of resene, 0-r)% of ethereal oils, and 
0-5% of impurities. 

The commercial applications of colophony are described by an 
anonymous author.** The yield of oleoresin from the stock pine 
is better than from the long-leafed pine.** The esterification of 
fossil resins and the production of neutral varnishes from them is 
discussed by II. A. (Jardner and P. C. Holdt.*® 

A review of the question of purchasing specifications for resinsand 
shellac is given by W. B. Parker. *’ The author points oqt that with 
the exception of shellac and rosin no serious attempt has been made 
to develop the existing knowledge of these important raw materials 
into standards winch could be made the basis for their purchase. 
The advent of the so-called synthetic resins must ultimately force 
those who deal in natural resinous'product^to recognise that unless 
they keep pace with the modern demana for exactitude in raw 
materials their businesses must perish. Thf author admits that 
difficulties must be overcome before the s^recifications put forward 
by him become generally acceptable, but he believes that they 
could be surmounted by determined and concerted action. For 
practical purposes he considers the following factors suitable for 
specification purposes: (1) Chemical: moisture, %; mineral 

matters, % ; total non-resinous matters, % ; iodine value ; acid 
value; saponification value (hot); rational composition, % 
(partial or complete); (2) Physical: Gross solubiUty, in specific 
solvents, colour, size, cleanliness, habit (when of positive value). 
The author has considered some actual values for a few of the most, 
utilised resinous materials and has put those values into draft 
specifications with the object of showing how they could be utilised ? 
in compiling specifications. In drafting the specifications Parker' 
has depend^ almost entirely upon the test data obtained in the| 
chemical departijent of the British Thomson-Houston Co. He i» 
"of opinion that the work ought to be continued by a committ^ 
of the oi and Colour Chemists’ Association. The standards lai^ 

*« Ber., 192i 66, 2944 ; J., 1022, 947a. 

** Farben-Zeit., 1921, 27, 160, 221, 287, 353, 410. 

** Cfeem. .(Trade J., 1922, 567. /■ 

** A. Carey, U.S.A. Forest Service ; O.C.Tr. J., 1922, 1936, 

(Jirc. 161, Paint ManH^ra. Assoc. U.8. ; J., 1922, 947a. 

OUand Col. Cltcm. Assoc. t 1922, 
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down by Parker are almost tbo high to meet itith general approval, 
although the importance of investigating the fundamental properties 
of the raw materials ought to be recognised. It is work to be done 
by a Research Association or a Paint and Varnish Institute. 

R. R. Majima** has made another valuable contribution on the 
chemistry of Japan loc. Hydrourushiol is present to the amount 
of 10% in urushiol (the main component of Japan lac). In addition, 
the following substances are probably present: 0 (H 3 ( 0 H) 2 .(CHj)» 
t'H : CHIOHjIsOH,, which, on oxidation, gives heptanal and the 
acid (i„H 3 (()H) 2 .(CH..), 00 ()H, or its homologues, and C,H 3 ( 011 )j 
(f'Hs);!’!! : GH.(CHj) 4 ( 1 H : CHj, which i.s oxidised to formic acid, 
and tlie same aromatic substances as the preceding compOTnd. 
Analysis of the bromide and ozonide of its dimethyl ether and the 
volume of hydrogen absorbed during reduction indicate that it 
contains two double bonds in the molecule. Urushiol is a mixture 
of compounds which differ from one another in the number and 
position of the double bonds in the long normal carbon chain ; 
i.i this resjKsct they resemble the vegetable drying oils. So far it 
has been impossible to separate urushiol into its components. 
. Nevertheless all are converted by reduction into the same hydro- 
unishiol, and urushiol has a mran molecular formula CajHajOs or 
C,H 3 (OH)j(l, 5 H.a,. Bunneso lac (Mclanorrhcea usitala), “ thitsi,” 
contains thitsiol, a fcomologue of isohydrourushiol, and as judged 
by the amount of l^drothitsiol produced on reduction it cannot 
amount to more than one-third of the original material, whereas 
Japanese or Chinese lacquer gives hydrourushiol, or hydrolaccol 
to the extent of I'O'X,. Indo-Chinese lac, jnobably from Rhus 
sneccdnnc’t.f contains laceol, which is easily reduced to hydrolaccol 
i'ssHjoOj (isomeric with hydrothitsiol), and is a higher homologue 
of hydrourushiol. Formosa lac (Scneocarpus vemicifera and 
Rhus orkrUalis) contains laceol as main constituent. The toxic 
action of Japan lac )S due to urushiol. Laceol and thitsiol are 
equally poisonous, but less than urushiol. 

Tschirch** ascribed to aleuritic acid obtained from lac the 
formula of a dihydroxytriducylic acid. C. Harries and W. Nagel 
liavo examined aleuritic acid prepared from shellac by treatment 
with Nj!) caustic potash, whereby the potassium salt was separated. 
A yipid of an acid, m.p. 100° C., was obtained. On r^uction 
with hydriodic acid palmitic acid,was obtained, so that aleuritic 
acid appears to bo trihydroxypalmitio acid C,6Hi80j(0H)3. A 
report" oij lac, turpentine, and rosin has been presented by a 
special committee appointed by the Imperial Institute Committee 

“ Bit., 1922, 55,172> 191; J., 1922, 182a. 

Bte Hand u. Ilarzbelialler, 11., 257. 

“ Ohem. Umechau, 1922, 18, 135 ; J., 1922, 474a. 

" Bc^ort, Indian Trade Bngairy Imp. Inut.^ 1922 ; J., 1922, 203a. 
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for India to consider the possibility of Increasing the trade in Indian 
gums, resins, and essential oils with the other parts of the Empire. 
Although India* contributes 94% of ,the world’s annual production 
of lac, the industry is not well organised, anh adulteration of the 
lac products is common. Recommendations arc made for improving 
the efiSciency of the industry, and in the main confirm the findings 
of the Report on Lac and Shellac, by Lindsay and Harlow. “ Special 
interest attaches to the possibility of obtaining supplies of turpentine 
and rosin from India, which is the only part of the British Empire 
that produces these raw materials in quantity. It is estimated 
that the present production of .50,077 cn t. of ro,sin and 1.52,442 galls, 
of turpentine in 1920, should in the future reach 440.000 cwt. and 
1,600,000 galls, respectively. The Committee consider that every 
effort should be made to increase production and to provide adequate 
transport facilities in the forests. 

The solubility of .shellac in alkalis find alkaline s<alts has been 
examined by H. Wolff,““ who considers that the solution process 
is of the nature of peptisation.''* * 

The loss of alcohol-solubility of bleached shellac is said to bo due to 
the coagulating effect of hydrogen ionsarising from the precipitation 
of the lac by acids and the maintenance of solubility by storage 
under water is duo to the dimin\ition of tile acid concentration. < 
From a comj)arison of ten artificial resins I nth natural shellac • 
E. Fonrobert*'' concluded that they were inferior in hardness 
and elasticity with the exception of Resinol M. and Albertol, 
but superior in lustre and polish to the natural shellac. Ho con¬ 
siders that the slow volatilisation of the phenols may bo tlie cause 
and Ifints at a danger if the artificial resinous material remain in 
contact with the human .skin for any length of time. A. Biilteman''* 
maintains the great superiority of the varieties of Bakelite in 
insulating properties over the natural resin. Attempts have been 
made to connect peculiarities in constitutional foniralae with the 
power of a compound to assume a resinous condition. W. Herzog 
and J. Kreidl" indicate that the group CH-CH-CO is resino-' 
phoric, as instanced by the transformation of dibenzylidene- 
acetone at 180° C. into a polymeric resinous compound, m.p. 
8.5°-98° C,, soluble in turpentine, benzene, and ether. Herzog®* 
is of the opinion that N - ' C = N is a rosinophoro group as instanced 
by certain ureas n^iich yield resinous substances. He has found that ■ 
thioureas-can be desulphurised by heating them above their melting 

Indian Fnrest Records, 1921 ; J., 1921a, 

Farben-ZeU., 1922, 87, .‘JISO ; J.. 1922, 771a. 

A.'!’. Laurie and Clark Banken, J., 1917, 1242. 

“ Chem.-'Zeit., 1922, 68. 613. 

“ KmtsMaffe, 1922, 68. JO, 82. 

" Z. anqew. Ohem., 1922, 85, 465, 641 ; J., 1922, 77U, 988a. 

« J .. 1921. 478a. 
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points so as to eliminate hydrogen sulphidef*yielding polymerised 
carbodiarylimidcs. • Similarly N — P = N is a rcsinophoro group. 
The groat difficulty about the artificial rosins is tkeir permanence 
as solid colloid suWbtances and a tendency to pass slowly into 
a‘crystalloid condition, so that their value can only be decided 
upon after a prolonged exposure to the action of the air. 

The number of patents for the preparation of artificial resin 
continnes to increase. The majority arc modifications of the 
formaldehyde condensation with aromatic substances in great 
variety. Aromatic hydroxycarboxylie acids have been condensed 
wiib formaldehyde and suitable catalysts to give resins soluble in 
ahaihol and acetone, applicable for leather-finishing and for treating 
felts in the manufai;ture of hats.®’ Some are soluble in W'eak alkalis 
and can be used as substitutes for shellac. Hydrocarbons, e.g., 
bcnzeiu', toluene, xylene, phcnantlirene, and naphthalene, can be 
comb'nsed with formaldehyde in the presence of sulphuric acid 
(sp.gr. 1'84) to give re.sins, of which those melting below 100° C. 
•ire of value for varnish-making““; they are soluble in acetone 
or benzene, but, apparently, not in alcohol. A, Koch" finds that 
harder I'csins can be obtained when the condensation of a phenol 
with an aldehyde is carried , >>t in the presence of hydrogen and 
a nickel catalyst. If phenols be condensed with unsaturated 
hydrocarbons, f.5i.,4cresol with styrene or pinene, further con¬ 
densation with formaldehyde jirwlnces resins soluble in benzene 
and in linseed oil, but insoluble in alkalis and alkali carbonates.” 

Paint.s and Pigments. 

.\. Forster and ,1. Keilly” describe the Plauson mill, which 
elidims to ])roduce ultra-microscopic suspensions of particles of 
a w ide range of substances of less than 1/x diameter showing 
eharaeferistic Brow.dan movement. Two types of mill are 
described : one is a disc mill in which is applied an adjustable 
pressure on the suspension passing through the disc, a continuous 
eiri'ulation of the milled suspension, and a rapid counter-revolution 
of (he discs at 2000 r.p.m.; the other mill consists in principle of 
a dismembrator in which Plauson’s innovations are: (1) the 
rotating arm-wheel is placed eccentrically towards the base of 
the containing case, so that the material continjially falls into tlje 
field of action instead of circulating centrifugally outside the 
arm-wheel range, (2) the reduction of baffles to a minimum 
number (t^'o for balahce), in order to obtain a maximum force of 

O.P. 3.2fl,49.'>; J.. 1922, fi.39A. 

“(J.P. 349,74] ; j‘, 1922, ti39A. 

G.P. 354,697 ; J., 1922, 772a. 

O.P. 340,989 ; J., 1922, 23a. 

J., 1922, 435r. 
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each. In the ordinary dismembratcfr the force is divided over 
a number of baffles. 

The third imiovation of Plauson i^ the application of exteemely 
high speeds of revolution. The standard *size of the mill is 
15 litres capacity and the rotation is 3000 r.p.m. In ahnoet every 
colloidal preparation the mechanical action'of the mill is assisted 
by the addition of dispersators or accelerators acting as protective 
colloids. The material must be subjected to a preliminary gninding, 
then made into a suspension in a medium, the accelerator added 
and the whole run into the mill. In some cases it is not economical 
to aim at complete disintegration of material in one set of millings, 
but .to allow the non-colloid material to settle out for further 
milling in the succeeding batch. The exact figures of power con¬ 
sumption are not stated, but 1000 kg. of ground raw calcium 
phosphate was transformed in three 15-htre machines at 
9000 r.p.m. in one hour to give 85% of particles of l/i diameter. 

The chief advantage of the mill appears to be great saving of ^ 
time in the grinding, even if the overhead charges be high. It 
is a matter of conjecture as to whether a suitable cone-mill 
travelling at a high rate of speed will-not produce similar results. 
The action of the accelerator is strictly sp^ific, and its purpose in 
allowing or accelerating the disintegration of particles, so as to 
absorb soluble electrolytes and to reduce the/power consumed by 
the miU, requires careful adjustment. ' ‘ 

In Traun’s"* patents for the manufacture of dispersoids the 
material is circulated with the required dispersing medium through 
a disintegrator which is run at a high speed (1000-2000 r.p.m.), 
and in which the grinding pressure is concentrated at a>few points. 
The quantity of dispersing medium must be large compared with 
that of the phase to be dispersed, and a dispersion accelerator 
(a substance in which the phase to be dispersed is slightly soluble) 
is employed. The disintegrating machines are construct^ so that 
the material to bo dispersed is subjected to heavy localised 
pressure in the dispersing medium by a special rapidly rotating 
wheel or cylinders.*® The general scheme would seem to difier 
very little from the proposals of Plauson. 

A number of papers on the fineness of pigments have appeared 
during the year. H. A. Gardner, H. Parks, and N. Pihlblad** record 
the fineness of a tpigment as a residue on a 325-mesh screen of 
3-in. diameter, using Holley’s method, after drying and weighing 
the residue. .Vogt*’ uses a turbidimetric ,method in,which the 
suspension of the pigment is placed above a source of light so 

'* E.P. 186,836, 176,002, 176,003 j J., 1922, 36'fi.. 

** J., 1921, 799a. , 

Paint Manuf. Assoc, V.S. Circ.^ 143, 1922; J., 1922, 946a. 

India Rubber World, 1922. 68. 347. 
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that the rays are cut off. fThe obscuring power is assumed to 
be the total projected area of the suspended particles. Assuming 
spherical particles, it is shown that the obscuring power varies 
inversely as the diai&eter of tne particles. 

A. D. Luttringcr** gives a resume of the methods recently 
developed for determining dimensions of individual particles of 
pigments. 

C. r». Holley'* concludes, after many teste, that a 350-mesh 
screen gives definite information on the ease of grinding of paint 
jngmente. 

T. M. Lowry and H. McHatton*” point out that sieves with 
3.50 meshes to the linear inch are very troublesome to use and 
sieving no longer affords a practical grading. They dcscibe an 
(iutriator which is based on Boswell’s ap])aratus, wherein the 
residue is allowed to settle in a capillary tube and the height of the 
column of gritty material is measured in millimetres for the indica¬ 
tion of the proportion of coarse material in the ground sample. 
It is easy for a foreman with no chemical knowledge to determine 
by means of this instrument the quality of thb powder which is 
being produced from hour hour. Experiraente wore made to 
doh'rraine the diameter of par ticles of barytes and of quartz, which 
are just lifted by a vertical flow of water at stated velocities. Under 
identical conditions ye diameters are 1-42 times as gi’cat for quartz 
as for barytes, the sectional areas of the particles being therefore 
in the ratio 2:1, which is practically identical witli that of the 
gravitational forces on the particles. The lifting power of the 
water is therefore proportional to the area of the particle. In the 
discussion ’following the pajiers read by Ixiwry and Boswell at a 
joint meeting of the Faraday Society and the Oil and Colour 
flicmists’ Association, C. A. Klein” criticised the specifications 
in which a limit is p"t on the residue loft after screening through 
sieves of stated mesh. TTio variations in the eompasition of tl e 
jiowders as to size complying with the s})ecification is so great as 
t o render the specification valueless. He preferred an clutriator of 
tile Schiine typo,’* using a number of them of varydng diameters 
airanged in series, as by such means clearer separations are 
obtained. In the course of an examination by clutriator and 
microscope of a largo number of pigments prtmared by chemical 
or mechanical means, the range* of size in fiie first case was 
invariably found to be much smaller, as also was the mean size 
of the particles. • 

" CiiauMmic and Outta Pcrcha, 1922, 19, 11308. 

'• Paint, Oil, and Ifrag Review, 1921, 72, 16. 

J. Oil ond Col Ghem. Assoc., 1922, 5, 82. 

” Ibid.. 122. 

'V. Oil and Col. Ghem. Assoc., 1920, 3, 177. 
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Where pigments (Contain barytes* or have been prepared by 
grinding, the range of sizes was very eonsidarable, often varying 
as much as 20p%, although the percentage of large particles was 
small. ' 

H. Baker’® has shown that the velocity at the centre of the 
elutriator is twice the apparent velocity.* Klein considers that 
clo.se separation of powders containing particles of many sizes can 
only be effected by repeated treatment of the fractions drained 
by preliminary elutriation. As scimrating medium methylated 
spirit was used in place of water. He emphasised the pressing 
need for an agreement as to a rational and clear method of expres¬ 
sing the results obtained. A specification should contain the 
maximum diameter of the particles, and the limiting diameter 
of the average of the particles. In view of the increasing use of 
air flotation on the large scale for the separation of particles of 
varying sizes, the need for an accurate method of separation and 
determination of size of particles is obvious 
A joint committee of the Association of Briti.sh {!hemi(^al Manu¬ 
facturers and thei British (Ihemical Plant Manufacturers’ Associa¬ 
tion’* is drawing up standards for filter presses. The final 
proposals for standardisation of cast iron filter presses will shortly 
bo presented to the General Committetf, and on acceptance will 
be sent forward to the British Engineering Standards Association. 
The particulars of the original proposals were published in 1921’® 
and the sub-committee has completed the revision of the proposals, 
and has added speeificatiohs for a standard 48-inch plate. 

According to Klein’® two interesting additions have been made 
to the somewhat limited number of white substances wiiich can be 
satisfactorily used as white pigments, viz., titanium oxide and 
antimony oxide. The titanium oxide pigments, which have been 
deecribed by N. Heaton” in a lecture beforp the Royal Society of 
Arts, are in practice mixed with barium sulphate, and titanium 
white (the composite product) is marked in two grades, “ extra ” 
and “ standard,” the latter consisting approximately of 25% <>f 
titanium oxide and 75% of barium sulphate. The durability teste 
have shown that there is no tendency to crack or peel on long 
exposure, and the most durable combination has been found to be a 
mixture of titanium white with a proportion of zinc oxide. Titanium 
eixide alone has a*tendency to‘“ chalk.” Titanium white is non¬ 
toxic and- is unaffected by any of the destructive agencies, e.g., 
sulphuric acid, and hydrogen sulphide, to which a paint is Ukoly 

’® Oeoloaical Mag., 1920, 67, 321. 

’* J., 1922, 210b. 

’*7., 1921, 401r. 

’“ J., 1922, 209b. 

”J. Roy. Sac. Arte, 1922, 70 , 652 ; J., 1922, 216b. 
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to be exposed. The titaniunl white oxide possesses greater opacity 
and greater spreading power than any other white pigment. 

Antimony oxide (Timonox, Antox), produced by condensation 
o{ the vapour of aiftimony oxide obtained by roasting antimony 
.sulphide, has been referred to in former Aimual Reports. The 
mamifaeturo by the Antox Syndicate, of Sydney, N.S.W., from 
ore of the Costorfield Mine (one of the largest antimony mLiOj ini’ 
the world) provides, by variation of the temperature at which 
the plant is worked, a product of colour from pure white to dull 
orange. Interest in these pigments has bison stimulated by the 
controversy on the use of white load, which culminated at the 
International Ijabour Conference held at Geneva last year. Altbpugh 
the new pigments, which are stated to be non-toxic, appear to have 
proved suitiiblo in certain directions, it caimot bo said that sufBcient 
experience has been gained to warrant the assumption that either 
is capable of being used as a complete alternative for white lead 
or zinc oxide. 

Roth new pigments are stated to give the best results when 
mixed with zinc oxide. Titanium and antimony whites have been 
brought forward at a moat opportune moment, and even if the 
ultimate demand for them d..“'s not come up to expectation they 
can be assured of a permanent position in the list of standard white 
jiigineuts, provideii they can compete economically with other 
pigments in use.'"- • 

Much has been written of the dangers of lead poisoning. Last 
year the Labour Conference of the lA-ague of Nations at Geneva 
decided for the prohibition of lead paint for the interiors of 
buildings,.but the resolutions do not come into force until 1927.' 
A Rome Office Committee on the use of white lead in paints is 
still sitting, but in the meantime the Home Office, in conference 
with the Fainters’ and Decorators’ Industrial Joint Council of 
Great Britain, has already drafted regulations for the use of white 
lead or lead sulphate in paints in order to give effect to the reso¬ 
lutions of the Geneva Convention. In the twelve regulations 
issued lead paint means any paint, filling, or painters’ material, 
containing more than 2% of lead expressed in terms of metallic 
lead. White lead, load sulphate, or products containing these 
pigmonte shall not bo used in painting operations except in the 
form of p:,int or paste ready for,use and shalbnot be applied ]jy 
spray for interior work, nor rubbed down by a dry process. Pre¬ 
cautions are to bo taken with regard to washing and care of 
clothing. In these regulations the use of white lead is not pro¬ 
hibited for the interiors of buildings, and it remains to bo seen 
% 

’*V. M. Ooldsohmidt, U.S.P. 1,388,191; H. H. Buckraan, U.S.P. 
1,411.839; ,/.,1922, 381a: U.S.P. 1,396,924; /.,1922,22a; U.S.P. 1,402,266 j 
J; 1922, 149a. 
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whether in the nexf five years thew will be a reduction in the 
number of certified poisonpus cases, so that the prohibiting clause 
may be found, to bo too drastic. All are agreed on the great 
dangers of the dry rubbing-down of paints, alid the success of wet 
rubbing-down with special waterproof sandpaper was demonstrafed 
at the Conforenco of the National Federation of Master Painters 
and Decorators this year. 

Many maintain that the dust caused by the dry rubbing-down 
is the source of the trouble. The controversy respecting white 
lead has stimulated investigation of the properties of many other 
pigments with results which have benefited the industry. The 
replf-cemont of white load by other white pigments for indoor work 
is generally accepted, but for exteriors white-lead paint or red-lead 
especially for undercoats holds its own unless the pigment be 
in the form of an enamel, which requires a special scheme of appli¬ 
cation. A comparison of the water absorption of a white-lead 
paint against a zinc-white shows the superior impermeability of 
the former. 

In 1870 Holmai* Hunt exposed a largo number of artists’ colours 
on canvas. Inspection of these colours by A.' P. Laurie ’• shows 
that the present selected list of artist^ pigments is reliable, 
with the possible exception of pale cadmium yellow and cobalt 
yellow. The present practice of protection biian easily removable 
mastic varnish is justified, and the excessive 'darkening of the 
oil on canvas is probably due to the lead driers, which are excluded 
from the oils and varnishes used in modem practice. 

, The systems of colour classification due to W. Ostwald, Hearing, 
and others are briefly discussed by H. Trillich,®“ who'proposes a 
decimal system of specification wherein red, yellow, light blue, 
and violet are chosen as primaries. The system can be dia- 
grammaticaUy represented as a colour star ,in which the primary 
colours are disposed at angular distances of 00° on the circumferences 
of a circle. A research*' on colour standardisation has been 
undertaken by the National Physical Laboratory. The work 
will involve the measurement of a representative number of colours 
on various types of colorimeters, both scientific and commercial, 
and a co-ordination of the results of the various systems with a 
view to ascertain the most suitable basis for the standardisation 
and specification *of colour, having regard to the requirements 
|)oth of scientific accuracy and applicability to industrial processes. 

, By those concerned in the protection of metals by varnishes and 
..paints the report of the Corrosion Committee of the Institute of 

” J. Roy. Soc. Arts, 1922, 70, 432. 

*» Farben-ZHt., 1921, 27, 872 ; J., 1922, 23a. 

Report Nai Pfiy$. Lafe., 1921 (Critic. Division). 
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Metals “ should be carefully istudied. Two types of corrosion are 
recognised: (1) the_ general type characteristic of acid corrosion, 
(2) a local type characteristic of corrosion in water and salt solutions 
generally with the ijormation of an adherent scale on the metal, 
and the scale may contain colloid material. A theory has been 
developed regarding yho part played by colloids in corrosion. 
It is pointed out in the report that an aluminium surface may be* 
cleaned by soda to which small quantities of sodium silicate have 
been added without action on the metal. 

Several pajiers on the protective value of paints on wood and 
iiudal surfaces have appeared during the year. J. S. Coye ** 
states that the results of two years’ exposure under normal eon- 
ditious show that coal-tar paints are worthless as protectors of 
steel. Gjqisum and whiting, when exceeding 5% oi the paint 
])iguient, are harmful. Zinc, chromate is the best pigment for 
steel paints and may be used to advantage with other ingredients— 
i.;;,, ferric oxide. 

H. A. Nelson** has investigated the durability of p,aints on 
wood and metal surfaces by a method of accelerated wither¬ 
ing. The effects of sunligh*’, rain, and mist were imitated 
by a mercury lamp and by a revolving spray and a water 
atomiser, a variable-speed electric fan serving to maintain 
the temperature at .'50°- 00° C. By this arrangement a cycle 
of exposure for ti^nty-four hours to the rays of the lamp, 
followed by cooling and exposure to water spray for a further 
twenty-four hours at ,5°-10° C., was chosen as representing actual 
service conditicer. On an average, comparable results were 
obtained vn a series of paints in as many days under the above 
conditions as w'ould bo given in months under service conditions. 
The results showctl that for complete loss of gloss and initial 
chalking among white pigracents, lead-fre* seine oxide was much 
superior to white lead and I’itanox. The maintenance of an 
atmosphere with saturated moisture accelerated the loss of lustre 
and chalking. Of commercial paints intended for use as pro¬ 
tective coatings for iron, both the combination of 83% of ferric 
oxide with 15% of zinc oxide, and 100% red-lead paint showed 
outstanding merit, maintaining gloss and inhibiting the formation 
of rust, as compared both with iron oxide paints reduced with 
various fillers and a reduced zinc ,oxide sublim'jd lead paint. 

-1. N. Friend** has reviewed the conditions of preservation of 
iron with, paint anc^ from his own observations concludes that 
dark paima are specially to be recommended for the protection of 

“ Of. J., 1922, 820w. 
loviaMng. Erpt, Statn. BuU.. 1919, 64. 

** Amer. Soo. Test. Mat., 1922. 

J. Oil arid Col. Chem. Aaaoc., 1922. 
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iron and steel exposed to daylight. ^ conclusions are supported 
by the results of tests carried out in North Dakota, U.S.A. The 
protective power of a paint depends on a ndmber of factors in 
which the pigmfent and the medium rll play a j)art. Friend points 
out that the influence of the percentage of pigment, e.g., Deep Indian 
Red, must be coiLsidered; the maximum efticiency was obtained 
fcWith about 60% of that pigment, whereas fn the case of red lead 
the maximum elticieney was obtained with 80% of the pigment. 
From his observations it would appear that the pomt of maSimum 
protective efficiency coincides with case of working. With regard 
to the influence of scale on iron and steel, the cheapest method 
and the one best calculated to prolong the life of the metal is con- 
siderfed to bo to paint structures while their scale is still on, after 
removing any loosely adherent flakes and rust. It is evident 
that the conclusions drawn from the three contributions are of 
considerable importance, but do not admit of wide generalisations. 
The function of the medium is not always fully apprejjiated, and 
that of the nature of the pigment is apt to be exaggerated. There 
is no doubt that the properties of the linoxyn are modified by the 
pigment which is j/re-sent, and that the production of a stable and 
elastic variety of that comjiaratively Water-resisting substance is 
an important consideration. The 'loss of ^oss of a paint film is 
intimately connected with the properties of the medium, influenced 
by the properties of the pigment. i. 

E. C. Bingham, H. D. Bruce, and M. 0. Wolbkch*® have shown 
that by use of the plastometer all colloidal solutions exhibit a 
yield value. A simple paint is a colloid of non-polar typo. The 
effect of temperature is to increase the mobility without affecting 
the yield value. Quite different is the behaviour of a- colloid of 
polar typo, represented by glue or nitrocellulose in acetone; here 
the yield value decreases in a linear manner if the temperature be 
raised, and passes through a zero value, or fr.om a plastic material 
to a viscous liquid. The writer has observed marked yield values 
for black japans, and for certain other varnishes. 

Reference has been made in former Reports to the work of E. C. 
Bingham and H. Green on the consistency of paints depending on 
yield value and mobility. J. E. Booge, E. C. Bingham, and H. D. 
Bruce,*’ using a modified plastometer, have shown that the “ con¬ 
sistency,” mobility, and yield value are not simply related, but 
simple correlation Ws shown in nearly all cases examined. The 
clearest and most simple relationship was obtained by plotting the 
ratio of mobility and yield value against “ consistency.” .The teirplt 
“ consistency ” was expressed in an empirical notation of units, 
joints on the thick side being represented by ■Jhe units 1, 2, 3, etc. 

** J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 192®, 14, 1014. 

” Amer. Soc. Test. Mat.) 1922 ; J., 1922, 599 a. 
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and on the thin side by —}, —2, —*3, etc.^ the best painting 
consistency being designated as zero. The importance of such 
work cannot be over-estimated, and it is to bo regretted that no 
simple relationship hjis been established between viscosity, yield 
value, and “ consistency.” 

fn lust year’s AmmaljReport the new Pfund colorimeter for white 
pigments was described, in which the principle of multiple rePec- ' 
tions was adopted in order to accentuate departure from 
white, and a piece of ground optica] glass was used as a non-selcctive 
nflecting surface. The measurement of the tinting strength of 
white pigments by the use of the Pfund colorimeter is proposed 
by .1. H. Calbeck and 0. P. 01andcn““ ; a given amount of lapip- 
blaek is ground with a definite quantity of white pigment using 
glycerin as medium, and the resulting loss in brightness measured 
nil the colorimeter. 

Tin relative merits of the application of paint by the brush and 
tile sjiraying machine have been a matter of much controversy, 
.'.tier careful experiment the Society for Testing Materials** has 
expressed the opinion that the most efficient iiunle of painting is a 
eombiiiation of spraying and brushing, the jiaint being sprayed 
and then linislied off by bruitiij.g. The two operations may be 
combined in one by use of a ‘ spray brush,” in which the paint is 
delivered in the form of a line spray in a hollow brush. 

Sb'inau** consider^ that the presence or absence of moisture 
must be regarded as a prime cause in the instability of lithopone 
to light, and the colour change is influenced by chlorine compound, 
especially zinc chloride. Lithopone containing chlorine yields 
metallic /hi*; in a finely-divided state when exposed to light, and 
for the preparation of lithopone stable to light there must either bo 
comiilete exclusion of aU chlorides or well-rcigiilated control in their 
presence. 

J. A. Hedvall** has shown that the bright yellow ferric oxide 
calcined at low temperatures and the red and purple varieties 
jiroduced at higher temperatures are always crystalUne, independent 
of the method of formation. D. Tyrer** describes a method for the 
niaimfacture of a red oxide of iron pigment by the digestion of 
galvanisc-r's waste liquor with scrap iron. Manganese violet,** 
prejiared from manganese peroxide fused with phosphoric acid or 
» miminiiim phosphate, may be given a bluer tint the introduction 

*“ .Amer Soc. Test. Mat., 1922 ; J., 1922, 000a. 
oil -m’’ Col. Tradcs'j., 1922, 793. 

"" (1921, 45,1238 ; J., 1922, fluA. Of. E. Maas and R. Kempf, 

Hifiew. Chem., 1922, 85-609 ; J., 1922, 94eA, 

' ‘ Oil and Vol, Tradan J., 1922, 791. 

“E.P. 174,306 ! J., 1922, 183a. 

344,156; J., 1922, 149a. 
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j?i;iron oompounds. E. 0. Neal aijd 6. Perrot'* hav»'pw|^ 
Tiiluable summary 6f the mode of manufacture of carbon 
pointing out the great influence of the temperature of combustim 
and regulation'’of the air supply oi the yicjjd and nature of the 
carbon black obtained. 

G. Bomemann®* finds that Scheele’s green is not acid copper 
ortho-arsenite CuHAsO.,, but a neutral arsehite SCuAs.Oj.a^HjO. 

0. A. Mitchell®' gives a further account of graphites and other 
pencil pigments. 

H. A. Gardner®' communicates the results of the exposure of 
wood and metal test panels after three years’ exposure at Atlantic 
City, U.S.A. Paints made on a basis of American vermilion 
(baiic lead chromate) show remarkable protective qualities. As a 
medium for aluminium and zinc paints, boiled linseed oil is superior 
to spar varnish, which in turn is superior to collodion solutions. 
In the case of white paints ho states that antimony or titanium oxide 
with zinc oxide give better results than when mixed with load oxide. 

In the analysis of pigments S. Glasstono®" gives a direct iodometric* 
method for the estimation of lead peroxide ; A. Bonis" contributes 
a volumetric method for the estimation of red lead, andB. Paxton"® 
a rapid volumetric process for the anSlysis of basic lead sulphate. 

Varnishes. 

The ofiect of heat on the acidity and iodine values of copale 
during the process of “ rumiing ” has been Sivestigated by F. H. 
Rhodes and H. P. Johnson.'®' The copals select^ were Congo, 
East India, and Manila, together with pontianak and kauri. The 
acidities were determined after heating the resins to 300°, 350°, 
and 390° C. In every case a decrease in acid value was observed. 
The iodine value of Congo copal diminished whilst that of East 
India copal was raised ; the iodine values of the other resins were 
s'ightly higher at 300° C. but lower at higher temperatures. 
There is no apparent relation between the' changes in the iodine 
value and acid value and the loss in weight on heating. The 
Congo copal used had an abnormally high acidity. The results 
arc in general agreement with those of earlier investigators. 

“ Supercentrifugal force ” and its application to the clarification 
of varnishes and the dehydration of oils by means of the Sharpies 
supercentrifuge are discussed by H. Keable.’®® 

“ r.i'. liur. wfima BtiU., 192, 4922. 

Z. anmn. Chern., 1922,124, 36 ; J., 1922, 946a. 

»» AmlyM, 1922, 47, 379 ; J., 1922, 826a. 

^ (Hrc. 153, Paint Manufrs. Asooc. U.S. ; J,, 1922, 946a. 

»» Chern. Noc. Trans , 1921, 119 , 1997. 

“® Ann.FaUtj., 1922, 16 , 157 ; J., 1922, 557a.^ 

Chem. and Met. Eng., 1922, 26, 989 ; J., 1922, 509a. 

J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 279; J., 1922, 380a. 

‘ "“y. Oil and Col, Chem, Assoc., 1922, 6, 2. 
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H. Wolfl and C. Doni'“* hajve investigated the causes ofturliidi'i^! 
in resin varnishes. If lead resinate be used ill the manufacture of 
a linseed-oil varnish the precipitate is largely lead stearate; a 
result which has b<^n knowu for a long time. * Wherever free 
fatty acids are present they , will react to produce lead salts with 
the liberation of an equivalent amount of resin acids. Varnishes 
containing manganese resinate remained clear. The insoluble» 
lead salts contain small quantities of lime and silica, due no doubt 
to traces pf “ foots ” still remainir^ in the vamish-oil. Tvcpeated 
tests .show that linseed oil, which has not had its mucilage removed, 
does not become as turbid on the addition of lead-drier a i a purified 
oil; this is evidently due to the protective colloidal iictic-i of 
the mucilaginous matter whiih constitutes the “break.” 'The 
fact that the presence of fused resinates, having an excess 
of resin, reduces the tendency to become turbid is, in the opinion 
of the writer of this Report, due to the acidity of the mixing, 
Ixicause reduction of acidity always tends to reduce the lustre even 
without the production of any jUBcipitate. 

H. Wolff*"* considers that “ sanding ” during storage of .amish 
is due to the growth of a crystalline deposit of lime and drier com¬ 
pounds caused by rapid and severe atmospheric changes. He 
also describes an apparatus’"'* tot the testing of hardness of varnish 
films. The varnish test-plato is moved at a definite rate, so that 
it comes in contact ^th a knife-edge which is loaded with known 
weights. A number of “ cuts ” are made at varying loads and 
compared. By substituting a strip of timied iron in place of the 
knife-edge and taking obesrvations at loads slightly above zero, 
the progress of drying of the varnish surface can be observed 
by the adhesion or otherwise of the resting edge. In the com¬ 
parison of the colour-intensity of varnishes H. Wolff recommends 
a Hellige colour-meter; the apparatus may bo used on dried 
varnish films so tha* its practical value is greater.’"* 

H. C. P. Weber'"’ calls attention to the importance of thoroughly 
storing insulating varnishes which undergo decomposition during 
dryuig due to oxidation in order to remove volatile acidic substances 
of low electrical resistance which otherwise may accumulate and 
cause breakdown. 

P. P. Ingalls'"* considers that specifications for varnishes based 
on chemical composition of varnishes are futile. Practically all 
the physical properties except dhrability can’be quantitatively 
measured. The kauri reduction test givQS reliable information 

Farhl t-Zeit, 19211 27, 26. 

Uid., 1922, 27, 1047. 

Ibid.. 1922, 27, 2^86 ; J., 1922, 868a. 

*"• Ibid., 1921, 27. 418. 

Trans. Amer. klectrochem. Soe., 1922, 89 ; J., 1922, S67a- 

Vhem, and Met. Eng., 1921, 26, 698. 
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on the durability of ^varnishes. Inga^Js’ conclusions are generally 
correct, although there is doubt as to the quantitative measure¬ 
ments of all the physical properties. The kauri reduction test is 
essentially for \dasticity and may*' give satisfactory results in 
America, but it could not be relied on alone for varnishes exposed 
to the climatic conditions of the British Islef. 

• H. A. Gardner, F. G. Holdt, and B. Bielouss"*® have investigated 
the rate of evaporation of thinners from “ short oil ” and, “ long 
oil ” varnishes thinned with different varieties of volatile solvents, 
e.g., turpentine, mineral hydrocarbons of varying boiling points, 
coal tar naphtha, etc., and have shown that the rate of evaporation 
is inversely proportional to the boiling point, as would be expected, 
and ‘independent of the type of hydrocarbon. The hygrometric 
state of the surrounding atmasphoro has no influence on the rate 
of evaporation from cither paint or varnish film, and the highest 
viscosity of the finished product is obtained by the use of turpentine, 
whilst petroleum hydrocarbons give the lowest values. The 
statement that turpentine and solvent naphtha act as diluents 
without effecting any changes in dispersion, whereas petroleum 
hydrocarbons procfuce an alteration in structure by causing coales¬ 
cence, does not seem convincing in vkvw of the comparatively high 
viscosity of turpentine and the nature of th(yrosiduc left on evapora¬ 
tion of solvent naphtha. 

C. D. Holley”® points out that the humidityitof the air during the 
stoving of varnishes influences the time of drying, the character of 
the film, and sometimes the shade of the finish of lighter colours, 
so that the humidity must be kept constant at an optimum 
percentage. 

H. A. Gardner and F. C. Holdt'“ have reviewed the methods for 
the determination of the consistency of varnishes, both for factory 
comparison and for expression of results in absolute units. The 
authors conclude that the plastomcter of Bingham, and the 
MacMichaol and Doolittle torsional viscosimeters arc the only reliable 
instruments for determining viscosities of varnishes possessing the 
advantage of higher accuracy and greater ease in furnishing absolute 
results. From what has been mentioned in a previous paragraph 
the plastometer is, in the opinion of the writer, of great value, and 
the modified form of the apparatus gives rapid and reUablo results 
for factory purposes. 

• A modification (& the falling s{>here viscosimeter is well worthy of 
attention, and gives results which can be expressed in poises. ? 

F. S. Gouchcr and H. Ward'” have worked out a relationship 
between the thickness, <, of a layer of varnish or enamel on a flat 

'»• <7»rc. 141, V.S. Paint ManuJ. Assoc., 1921 ; J., 1922, 904a. 

Chem. and Met. Eng.y 1921, 26, 873, 

Circ. 127, V.S. Paint ManuJ. Absoc^.^ 1921; J., 1922, 905a. 

1“ Phil Mag , 1922,44,1002. 
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surface coated by dipping, ahd withdrawing at a known velocity, 
V, the varnish or enamel having viscosity, rj, and density, p. 
(==2«i) pg, where 5 f=-gravity constant. If the solid is a fine wire 
of radius r, the surfate tension is dominant, and gravity negligible. 
If y is the surface tension the relation must be of the form 

L It was found that / i® of the form 4‘8 ^ in 

e.g.s. units. 

,1. B. Coleman and P. Bilham''-' have investigated the physical 
ami eliemieal properties of dekahn in order to determine its suita- 
l)ility as turpentine substitute. Chemically dekalin consists 
pri inarily of a mixture of 20y(, of totrahydronaphthalcne and S0% 
of decahydronaphthalcne. Its rate of evaporation prohibits its 
use for quick-drying varni.shes, but for paints and slow-drying 
viu-iiishcs it is no disadvantage, as the drying action continues all 
tii(i tiino the dekalin is evajiorating, owing to its oxygen-carrying 
pn'perties, which are peculiar to the tetrahydro-compound and 
not to the deca variety. 

Tlie numerous references which have been made to the circulars 
of the United 8tates I’aint Manufacturers’ Association, and the 
many and interesting results cimtained therein, .show the great 
advantage of a research station to the imlustry, where not only 
jirohlems relating to the difficulties of the day are dealt with, but 
also investigation of"* fundamentals is being carried out, which 
no doubt will lead to the discovery of new properties of great value. 

H. V'^ollmanu”^ has endeavoured to simplify the detection of 
lead, manganese, .old cobalt in drying oils and varnishes. Any 
methods v\hieh will enable the presence of these metals to be 
deU'ctcd in the varnishes without incineration will be a great boon. 
It must be remembered that in varnishes the percentages of man¬ 
ganese and cobalt are very small compared with those of lead, and 
although Vollmann’s method for the detection of lead works satis¬ 
factorily yet the methods for manganese and cobalt are not reliable 
unless the varnish has been incinerated. If the percentages of 
iiiiinganese or cobalt are comparatively high, as in terebines, satis¬ 
factory results are obtained. The methods given in the paper, 
uliich are rather complicated, are quite satisfactory when the ash 
is examined. The use of a-nitroso-;8-naphthol or ammonium 
thiocyanate gives satisfactory results. The teift for manganese 
is a modification of the method of Sachcr,“‘ which is always reliable. 

Chem.‘ige, 1922, 7, *564 ; J., 1922, 904a. 

FaSm-ZeU., 1922, 87, 1943 j J., 1922, 381a. 

Ibid., 1920, 26. 13(^9. 
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INDIA-EUBBER. 

By B. D. W. I/JFF, F.I.y., 

Research Chemist, North British Rubber Company, Lid., Edinburgh. 

A SUBVBY of the scientific literature pufelishod during the past 
year should serve to dispel any lingering doubts regarding the 
claim of rubber manufacture to be considered as a chemical industry. 

That the manufacturers themselves appreciate the position is 
reflected in the nature of the papers delivered before the Institution 
of Rubber Industry, a recently-formed organisation which derives 
its ichief support from manufacturing concerns. The majority of 
these communications have been concerned with various scientific 
aspects of rubber manufacture, and have in most cases been road 
by well-known chemists connected with the industry. 

Further evidence of the sympathetic attitude of the manufac¬ 
turers towards scientific advancement is afforded by tlie formation 
of the British Rubber and Tyre Manufacturers’ Research Assoeia*¥ 
tion. Inaugurated some three years ago, work was originally ‘ 
carried on in temporary quarters in. University College, Londem. 
Commodious premises were ultipiately secured at Croydon, an(jl 
these have now been splendidly cquippeiFas research laboratories, 
being formally opened by Lord Colwyn in July. 

Rubber again finds a place in the series 0 f publications dealing 
with colloid chemistry and its general and industrial applications, 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science having 
recently issued the Fourth Report, to which H.. P. Stevens has 
contributed the section on rubber, the same author havjng compiled 
a bibliography on the subject for the First Report, published 
in 1917. 

Statmtics. 

Attention has been directed in previous reports to the grave 
situation which has gradually developed in regard to the output 
of raw rubber, which has been steadily overtaking the consump¬ 
tion, until an actual surplus production has resulted, stocks at 
January 1st, 1922, being estimated as 110,000 tons over actual 
requirements.* 

Such a state of affairs is fraught with serious consequences, al^ 
to the planting* companies, the Colonial Governments, andj& 
rubber 'manufacturers, and an attempt was made to meet'&e 
pmition by the Rubber Growers’ Association, the bulk of whose 
members agreed to a voluntary reductiofa in output, the effect 
which is reflected in the returns for 1921, ^ compared with tl^fs 
of the preceding year.* 

* India Rubber J., 1922, 63, 907. 

* Loc. cif. 
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Production of Crude Bubber.t 

Plantation. Wild. Total. 

Tons. Tone. Tons. 

1920 . SS.'i.OOO .. 35.0(M) .. 370,000 

• 1921 . 260,000 .. 22,000 .. 282,000 

The Dutch planters,*whoso estates furnish approximately 25% 
of the total production of cultivated rubber, could not be inuuoed 
to co-operate in such a scheme of restriction, and the situation was 
further aggravated by a proportion of the British estates refusing 
to eontinuo their adherence to the arrangement. The Colonial 
Secretary, however, appointed a committee, of w'hich Sir James 
Stevenson was chairman, to investigate the position in British 
Colonies and Protectorates. In the first report,* issued in June, 
1922, the situation was carefully reviewed and two alternative 
schemes propounded, but the committee was unable to recommend 
the atloption of cither proposal until the attitude of the Dutch 
planters was known. Notwithstanding the subsequent refusal 
of the Netherlands Government to introduce legislation to restrict 
the juoduction of rubber in their Colonies, the Stevenson Committee 
in Octolror issued a supplementary report* in which it recommended 
the ajjplicatiqn of a scheme of Covemment intervention in (leylon, 
the Malay States, and the Straits Settlements. 

Briefly the report advocates the imposition of a scale of export 
duties, varying according to the relation which the amount exported 
from any particular estate bears to the standard production, 
which, with certain modifications, is taken as the output of the 
estate for the twelve months, November lst,1919, to October 31st, 
1920. 

If the amount exported over a period of twelve months does not 
exceed 60% of the standard production, the minimum export 
rate ck^eided upon shall be applied. If a greater percentage than 
60 is exported the duty imposed on the total export shall be on the 
following scale :— 




Duty per 
pound 
over all. 



s. d. 

Not exceeding 05% of standard production.. 

0 4 

Over 05% but not exceeding 70% 

0 6 

0% „ „ 

75% ... 

..• .. 0 6 

■■ "5% „ „ 

„ 80% .. 

0 7 

■■ 90o/„ „ „ 

„ 85% .. 

0 8 

„ „ 

V 90% .. 

.... 09 

.. «o% „ „ 

„ 95% .. 

0 10 

.• „ „ 

„ 100% .. 

0 11 

100% 

k. 

10 

“ Loc. oil. 




' /WA, 1922, 64, 839. 
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The percentage of the 'standard (production allowed at the 
minimum export rate, 60% on the initiation of the scheme, will be 
adjusted from time to time according to the improvement or other¬ 
wise in the rubber situation. The pitce of staijdard quality smoked 
sheet in the London market is to be taken as the faetor for deter¬ 
mining this, and when, for example, the priee has averaged not less 
than Is. 3d. jxjr lb. for three months the percentage of prialuction 
allowed at the minimum rate will be raised by 5% for the next 
quarter. 

Tlie effect of these duties will be to encourage estates to keep 
production and therefore the duty low, as the rubber will command 
only the standard market price, whatever the duty paid, 

Ttis scheme, recommended in October, was approved by the 
Colonial Office and was immediately adopted by the Colonial 
IjCgislatures and put into force in Ci^ylon, Malaya and the Straits 
Settlements, the new duties taking effect on November 1st. 

The rubber market was affected as soon as the .supplementary 
report was issued, the priee of smoked .sheet stciadily rising from,, 
9d. per lb. on Octriber 9th, to Is. 2d. on December 11th. 

The report reeifinmends that part of the revenue obtained by 
the application of the export duties'lie set aside for the benefit 
of the plantation industry, either in th« direction of fostering 
research or investigating new uses for rubber. 

The Dutch planters are, of course, unaffectqfl by these restrictive 
measures and will benefit by an increased price for raw rubber 
while being under no obligation to limit their output. 

Rubbee Latex. 

Although S. Peel in 1791“ patented the use of rubber “ in its 
native fluid state ” for waterproofing cotton, paper, etc., latex 
has hitherto been received in this country only in small quantities, 
and, indeed, F. Kaye” has expressed doubts whether 1000 gallons 
of latex in all has been shipped from the producing countries during, 
the past 100 years. Recently, however, there has been a tendency 
to consider the possibilities of using latex in the making of certain 
rubber goods. This was stimulated by the discovery of F. Kaye’ 
who found that latex could be successfully employed in the 
manufacture of jpaper. Full particulars of the process were 
published recently by the invdntor,® and it would seem that the 

«E.P. 1801. 

” India Rubber World, 1922, 87, 75. Shipments have bron made 
a large scale in recent months ; e.g., the amoimts of rubber latex received lit 
New York during August and November, 1922, were ^,50,000 lb. and 426,0001^., 
iBspectively.' ’ 

1921, 690a. • 

" India Rubber J., 1922, 64, 435 ; J., 1922, 806a. 
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discovery will lead to important devel3pment| in the art of paper- 
making. The latex is introduced during the beating process, a. 
coagulating agent being added towards the end of^ this operation. 
The rubber-impregitated paper may, if de.sircd, be vulcanised, 
pfeferably by the Peachey process, but it is not yet certain whether 
this is to be regarded a| necessary. The introduction of quite small 
percentages of latex has a marked effect on the strength of the 
j>a])er produced, although the figures originally published have 
l)een .somewhat modified by more recent investigation.* 

A certain amount of apprehension has been expressed by some 
pa])er makers, who have always regarded the jmesence of rubber 
in ])aper as unde.sirable. I’his attitude is probably due to a Is'jk of 
ap))r(‘ciation of the fact that the rubber is to be introduced in the 
form of latex, and not as coagulated rubber. The process is being 
quiekly fleveloped industrially, and an enterprisiiig trade journal, 
alive-to its possibilities, used some of the ])aper thus proelueed 
for the covers of a number of issues.** 

Other ])roposed apirlications of latex are in the preparation 
of rubl)eri.sed fabric" or thread,** in making «pongy material,'* 
in the manufacture of adhesives by mixing w'ith casein, glue, etc.,** 
and in the preparation of road-’.iays.** H. P. Stevens has shown** 
lhal it is not possiblis to vulcanise rubber while in the form of 
latex by successive treatment with hydrogen sulphide and suljdiur 
dioxide as the gases '^nerely dissolve in the sermn and react there 
with j)roduction of sulphur in an inactive form. It would be 
interesting to know whether vulcanisation could be brought about 
by working at high pre.s8ures. 

Tlie success with which latex could bo shipped from the estates 
to the manufacturing countries would, to a great extent, depend 
on whether or not the danger of premature coagulation could bo 
eliminated. The use of ammonia as a preventive agent was patented 
as far back as 1853," ’and F. Kaye has stated that he has found 
latex preserved by ammonia arrive in satisfactory condition. 

Although the possibility of premature coagulation is a problem 
which has to bo faced on the estates, reagents which may well suffice 
for short periods such as obtain under these conditions might not 
be equally suitable for use when the latex has to be transported 
long distituces. However, a number of consignments have come 

» hulia Rubber J., 1922, 938 
Ibid.. 471. 

" r. llratain and GrUtiths Bros. & Co. E.P. 184,578 ; J.. 1922, 827a. 

" E. Hopkinson, U.S.P. 1,411,786 ; J., 1922, 383a. 

** P. iSchidrowitz and H. A. Goldsbrough, E.P. 1111,1914 ; J., 1916, 624. 

*• S(!ludrowitz, E.P. t66,731 ; J., 1921, 668 a. 

** P. H. Clark, Le CaoiUchouc et la Oulta Rercha. 1922, 11,486. 

*“ Bull. Rubber Ormoere' Aieeae... 1922, ^ 386 ; J.. 1922. 772a. 

*’ W. Jolinaon, E.P. 467, 1863. 
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to this country receiy-Jy witlhout mishap, and there does not seem 
to be any reason for anticipating trouble in this respect. In this 
connexion H. V- Stevens'* has recently published the results of 
tests with a number of preservatives, such ts ammonia, sodium 
fluoride, sodium silicofluorido, cresol preparations, caustic soda, and 
pyridine ; the best results wore obtained with ammonia and caustic 
soda, and it is suggested that the latter would be suitable for most 
purposes. A number of patents have been granted to S. C. Davidson 
during the last few years for the use of sodium phenoxide as 
preservative. 

In the event of the shij)mcnt of latex becoming common, some 
means will have to be found to arrive at the rubber content, and 
it has been pointed out by H. G. Pinching'* that the Metrolac** 
form of hydrometer is not suitable for general use in this connexion. 
H. P. Stevens'" tentatively proposes the determination of total 
solid left on evaporation as the most suitable method of evaluation. 

Preparation op Raw Rubber. 

The fact that Cultivated rubber is prepared by a method of 
coagulation differing essentially fronT that which obtains in the 
case of Para rubber has led to vaWous at^mpts to secure a more 
complete parallelism on the plantations. In a recent patent** a 
method is described in which the latex distributed over a travelling 
endless band is exposed to the action of a current of smoke inside a 
suitable chamber. In another process** the latex, previously 
treated with a reagent such as ammonia, or saponin, in order to 
prevent coagulation, is sprayed into a chamber heated to 93° C., 
through which a stream of air or other gases is pasting. It is 
claimed that the rubber prepared in this way has improved tensile 
properties and a high rate of cure would also be exjtected, H. P. 
Stovens having shown*# that rubber prepared by evaporating 
latex vulcanises much more rapidly than that resulting from 
ordinary coagulation. 

That the method of preparation influences the proi)erties of 
the rubber produced has long been realised and much work continues 
to be done in this connexion. The effect of the proportion of 
coagulant on the rate of cure of the resulting rubber has been 
investigated by H. P. Stevens,** who concludes that using the 
minimal proportiAi of coagulant a more rapidly curing rubber id 

'* BuU. Rvhber Orowers’ Aaaoc., 1922, 4, 4.57 ; J.. 1922. S68a. 

>• Rubber Age, 1922, 8, 446. 

“ Ann. Repls., 1919, 4, S17 j 1920, 5, 334. 

■a Ibid., 448. 

**H. A. Wickham, andRoa, Ltd., E.P. 177,20?; J., 1922, 383a. 

*> E. Hopkinson, E.P. 1QJ,976, 157,978 ; J., 1922, 677a. 

»* J., 1922, 328t. 

BuU. Rubber Orowers' Assoc.. 1922. 4. 134: J.. 1922. 336a. 



obtained, the rate of cure deoreasing nlth biCTeasing proportion of 
coagulant, this effect being more pronounoett in the case of sheet 
than crepe rubber. The same author.®“by using Ic,«than the usual 
amount of acetic acid, has induced partial coagulation and has 
found that the rubber so produced has a slightly higher rate of cure, 
and an appreciably higher breaking strain than the fraction obtained 
by subsequently completing the coagulation. Naturally fermented 
“ toddy,”” crude pyroligneous acid from the distillation of coconut 
shells,’"* and Boehringer’s powder have been examined as coagu¬ 
lating agents. The last-named substajice, which consists of alu¬ 
minium lactate, gives rubber which is of inferior tensile strength 
and lower rate of cure than normally prepared rubber.** 

Apart from the method of treatment, variations in the rubber 
may bo traced to the latex itself, and 0. de A’’ries** has shown 
that whereas uniform properties are exhibited by rubber from 
trees' between six and fifteen years old, in the case of younger trees 
the rubber content of the latex is often low and the tensile strength 
of ■vulcanised samples inferior to that of rubber from the older 
trees. , 

The variability of the yield of rubber obtained from different 
trees has been previously noted by G. S. Whitby** and 0. de Vries,** 
and the latter has brought forward further evidence of the extent 
to which this may occur; twelve trees on one estate gave yields 
of rubber varying ffftm 9-6 to 684 g. per day, the rubber content 
of the latex being from 25 to 46%. It was also found that there 
were wide variations in the solution viscosity of the rubber from 
the different trees, and that the values obtained from the same tree 
were not always constant. The rate of vulcanisation and the 
“ slope,” however, did not show marked differences, but in certain 
trees the tensile strength was consistently low. 

The liability of mould growths to occur on sheet rubber has 
boon dealt with in a previous report,’* and this question now 
appears to be receiving serious attention. H. P. Stevens, who 
points out that the smoking of sheet rubber is not sufficiently 
fungicidal to prevent the development of mould, has found’* that 
formalin, probably on account of its volatile nature, is also ineffec¬ 
tive, but sodium silicofluoride when introduced into the latex before 

■"* BeJt. Rubber Qroteers' Aaaoc., 192J, 4 , 196; J., 1J22, 475a. 

” H. P. SteveUB, ibid., 1922, 4, 197. 

Ibid., 1921, 8. 246. 

“* W. 9ooon, Comm* Central Rubber Station, Buitenzorg, 1922, No. 29, 
146 i J., 1922, 827a. 

" Ibid., 1922, No. 31, 296 ; J., 1922, 827a. 

” ^n». Repta., 191^ 4 , 313. 

“ Ibid., 1920, 5, 334. 

"Ibid., 1920,5, 337. 

** BuU. Rubber Qrowera' Aaaoc., 1922* 4 , 132; J., 1922, 335a. 
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coagulation gives satisfactofy results. i Later experiments*® indicate 
that the addition of 0-06% to a standardised latex is sufficient to 
inhibit mould growth, although there is still a possibilitj of its 
occurrence if the sheets are packed in a wet condition. Rubber 
which has been treated with sodium silicofluoride in tliis manner 
usually exhibits a sliglitly higher rate of eyre than the untreated 
• rubber. 

Although mouldy sheets are regarded with disfavour by brokers, 
there is little or no evidence to indicate that the rubber is affected 
detrimentally by the presence of these growths ; at the same time 
it has been stated*' that very pronounced mould development 
does sometimes give rise to considerable variation in the rate 
of cure. 

The extent to which appearance influences buyers of rubber is 
further instanced in the vatu's of smoked sheet, the colour of which 
is frequently regarded as a criterion, but H. 1*. Stevens*’ on examin¬ 
ing a range of samples varying from a very light to a "dark colour, 
was unable to detect any difference in the tensile properties after' 
vulcanisation. 

In view of the scientific method pursued by those interested in 
the profluetion of siitisfactory grades o1 raw rubber as is abundantly 
evidenced by the foregoing, it comes as anrflnti-climax to learn that 
perhaps the chief defect in rubber as it reaches the manufacturers 
is the presence of wood splinters and dirt." symposium of the 
views of American manufacturers has recently appeared," showing 
the prevalence of this defect, which is further emphasised in a 
communication by R. I). Porritt" summarising the views of 
British manufacturers regarding the merits and defects of plantation 
rubber. It is gratifying to learn that the plantation managements 
may bo exonerated from blame in this matter, as, according to 
H. P. Stevens," the bulk of such contamination arises during 
unpacking, sampling, and repacking at the wharves. 

The use of the microscope in detecting faults such as mould, 
air bubbles, “ mst,” in raw rubber, has been referred to by • 
H. Sutcliffe." 

Chemical Properties and Constitution. 

Attempts have frequently been made to hydrogonise caoutchouc 
molecule by reduction in presence of a suitable catalyst, but hitherto 

" AuH; Rubber Qrowers' Aaaoc., 1922, 3 , 227, 331 ; J., 1922, 510a, 721a. 

" H. P. Stevens, J., 1922, 66a. , • 

>’ Bull. RtMer Growera' Aaaoc., 1921, 3 , 621 ; J., 1922, 110a. 

" Ann. Repla., 1921, 6, 358. 

“ India Rubber WorU, 1922, 88, 602. 

" India Rubber J., 1922, 84, 421. 

" Ibid., 84 , 82.5. 

“ Ibid., 83 , 759. 
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only negative results have jDeen obtained. By treatment with 
hydrogen at 270° C. in presence of a platinum Catalyst and working 
at a pressure of 100 atmospheres H. Staudinger 'ind J. Fritschi*’ 
have succeeded in pre paring a hydrocaoutchouc havifig the empirical 
fotmula CjHio. This compound forms a non-clastic»maa8, but the 
colloidal nature still jjprsists. It is dissolved by benzene, ether, 
and chloroform, but is insoluble in alcohol and acetone. While 
unattac;ked by bromine under ordinary conditions, a reaction 
takes j)laoe in sunlight with formation of a rubber-like mass. It is 
interesting to note that the substance is not capable of vulcanisation, 
which supports the view that chemical combination at the double 
bonds is necessary to bring about this change. It is concluded 
that the rubber molecule consists of isoprenc molecules condensed 
in a long closed chain." 

From a study of the behaviour towards reducing agents of the 
dihydrochloride obtained by the action of hydrogen chloride on a 
chloroform solution of caoutchouc, C. Harries and F. Evers" have 
I'ccn hsl to the belief that the chain consists of eight isoprene nuclei 
forming a 32-atom ring. ^ 

An interesting investigation of the action of sulphuric acid on 
solutions of rubber in organic solvents has been carried out by 
F. Kirchhof,*” who finds that the final prcxluct of the reaction is 
similar to that res\ilting from oxidation ; the preparation of a 
cry.stalline phenylhydrazone of one of the degradation products 
is noteworthy. 

As might be expected, the synthesis of rubber does not now 
command much attention, although the question is not entirely 
neglected. • H. O. Traun" has patented a method for the preparation 
of diolefines which consists in heating together in the presence of 
catalysts molecular equivalents of acetylene and ethylene hydro¬ 
carbons ; the reaction products may be polymerised by suitable 
means, giving rubber-tike substance together with compounds which 
may serve as turpentine substitutes. In a similar manner ^“acetylene 
hydrocarbons may be caused to react with hydrogen halide and the 
])roduet polymerised to give halogenated compounds similar to 
f hose resulting from the action of chlorine on rubber," and employed 
as varnish under the name of Duroprene ; the photo-polymerisation 
of vinyl chloride has also been studied bv J. Plotnikow." 

« Hrlv. Chim. Acta, 1922, 5, 785 ; J., 1922, 8(i8A. 

“ OJ. S- S. Pickles, J. Ohem. Soc., 1910, 108.5. 

Wise VeriffenU. Aemena-Komem, 1921, 1. 87 ; J., 1922, 23a. 

•- Kolloid-Zeilt., 1922, 30, 170 ; J., 1922, 335a. 

" E.P. 166,116 ; 1922, 436a. 

" E.P. 156,117 ; J., 1922, 436a. 

" s. J. Peachey, E.P. 1894, 1915 ; J., 1916, 479. 

Z. wias. Phot., 1922, 81, 117 ; J., 4922, 261a. 
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VAcanisation. 

The varied nature of the processes by which the change known as 
vulcanisation mky be induced has been well ijlustrated in a paper 
by P. Schidrowitz,“ and since this was written a further addition 
to the list must bo made. C. W. Bedford and L. B. SebreU® in 
♦an investigation of the reactions taking place between sulphur 
dioxide and hydrogen sulphide in a cooled benzene or carbon 
bisulphide solution, have succeeded in isolating an active form of 
sulphur, which they consider to be trithio-ozone. This active 
sulphur if introduced into a cooled cement will cause vulcanisation 
to occur at low temperatures, and the authors explain the reactivity 
of thb sulphur liberated in the Peachey process by assuming it to 
be in this form. It is pointed out that the fact that sulphur is 
“ nascent ” doel not necessarily imply that vulcanisation will 
occur, as the sulphur liberated by the interaction of nitroso deriva¬ 
tives and hydrogen sulphide does not act in this way , 

These authors have also shown that zinc persulphides are capable t 
of acting as vulcanising agents, the time required for curing being 
shorter than with 6rdinary sulphur. 

The extent to which the accessory substances in raw rubber 
influence the progress of vulcanislation ljp,a been the subject of 
numerous investigations, and, in order to determine whether the 
effect varies according to factors such as the ago of the tree from 
which the rubber is obtained, G. Martin and P. L. Elliot“ have 
examined a series of samples of sheet and erf^p?. rubber. Bubber 
from trees ten years old, whether in the form of sheet or crepe, 
had a somewhat higher rate of cure than that from trees twenty 
years old, and in aU cases the sheet rubber vulcanised faster than 
the crepe. 

The authors were able to confirm the results of 0. de Vries, “ 
who has shown that as the time of cure decreases the vulcanisation . 
coefficient at standard cure increases, in contradistinction to what 
is observed in the case of organic accelerators where a reduction in, 
the time of cure is accompanied by a decrease in the vulcanisation 
coefficient. Resins extracted from crepe, sheet, and slab rubber 
wore added to unextracted crepe rubber in a mixing of the composi¬ 
tion, crepe rubber 88, sulphur 10, extracted resin 2, but little effect 
was noted on the rate of cure excepting in the case of the slab resin, 
where a marked a(fceierating action resulted. 

The reactions between rubber and sulphur in various solvents 
at 120° C. have been studied by F. Boiry,"^*. working on the lineft?' 

“ India SMer J., 1922, 88, 65. 

‘V- Ind..Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 29 ( J., 1922, 26eA. 

“ J., 1922, 226t. 

“ J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921,18, 1133 ; J., 1922, 23a. 

“ Gomptea rend., 1922,175, 102^ J., 1922, 640a. 
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indicated by H. P. Stevens, S* and goll giving residues having high 
coefficients of vulcanisation have been obtained. In solutions 
containing 2% of rubber and 1% of sulphur masses were produced 
having combined sulphur contents, varying from 15 to 30'6%, 
according to tho solvent employed. 

There are several processes available for preparing vuleanised 
gels, which may find application in the form of cements for rnitaig’ 
surfaces such as leather or rubber,” for proofing paper, leather, 
wood, etc.,'" or for making rubber articles by “ wet moulding.”"" 

CoMPouNDiKO Ingredients. 

Although certain specific effects of various ingredients employed 
in preparing rubber mixings have long been familiar to those 
engaged in the industry, it is only within the last two or three 
years that systematic investigations have been undertaken, a com- 
j)iohensivo study by W. B. Wiegand®" having doubtless stimulated 
research in this direction. The varied properties which a material 
may confer on a vulcanised rubber into which it has been incorpor¬ 
ated are well illustrated by H. W. Greider*^ in stud 3 Tng light 
magnesium carbonate. This material is regarded as of peculiar 
interest as, owing to the uncertain nature of tho supply of “ gas 
black,” some other light reinforcing filler should be available for 
use in the event pf gas black being unobtainable. Tho light 
carbonate is generally regarded as having the composition 
4 MgG 03 .Mg( 0 H)j, 5 H 20 , but tho author finds that analyses more 
nearly correspond to llMgCO,,3Mg(OH)j,llHjO, although differ¬ 
ences occur according to the conditions of preparation. The 
])roix'rtios were examined by introducing various proportions into a 
basic mixing containing litharge similar to that employed by 
Wiegand. It was found that the material behaved as a typical 
reinforcing pigment as evidenced by the stress-strain curves, and 
when the mixing contained 20 volumes of filler per 100 volumes pf 
rubber, the strc.sa-strain relationship was nearly in accord with 
Hooke’s law. The tensile strength increased by the addition 
up to 9 vols. of filler, and then decreased until at 20 vols. the 
strength equalled that of the basic mixing ; the ageing properties 
wore improved by addition of from 6 to 9 volumes of the carbonate. 
The hardness of the vulcanised rubber was ^greater than that 
obtained by using zinc oxide, but less than that obtained by means 

of gas black. The permanent set, however, was high and increased 

• 

"M., 1921, 186t. 
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up to addition of 20 vols., sifcsequentlji decreasing o-wing to the low^ 
extensibility of such a sample. The high permanent set is said to 
be characteristic of crystalline compounds, and the author makes 
the interesting suggestion that, bji applying the principles of 
colloid chemistry in the precipitation a less crystalline produbt 
should result in which the undesirable properties of the magnesium 
• carbonate will be less conspicuous. 

The superiority of “ carbon black over ordinary lampblack 
is generally accepted, and further evidence is afforded by the work 
of E. Marckwald and F. Frank,”’ who, with a mixture containing 
rubber 65, black 25, sulphur 5, litharge 5, and zinc oxide 10 parts 
by Tj^eight, showed that the vulcanised product possessed greater 
resistance to tearing and higher breaking strength in the case where 
carbon black was employed, but that the lampblack samples 
possessed greater resilience. 

In the course of experiments on the asphaltic compomid known 
as “ mineral rubber,” C. 0. North"” has found that its iheorporation 
up to 40 volumes per 100 volumes of rubber does not affect the form' 
of the stress-straifi curve. The breaking load increases up to 
7 volumes, and then falls off slightly, but it is concluded that up 
to 15 volumes the introduction of .mineral rubber is advantageous 
from many points of view. The chief defect of this material, 
however, lies in the slowness of recovery from deformation of the 
stocks into which it is introduced ; this mean* that in the case of a 
revolving tyre the depression caused by contact with the road 
surface does not disappear before the next contact, and as a result 
flattening (weurs. 

The importance of the fineness of division of compounding 
ingredients is now so widely appreciated tliat it is not surprising 
to find a number of communications dealing with methods for the 
determination of particle size. Although more properly belonging 
to the section dealing with pigments, brief fiiention may bo made 
here of some of the more important communications which bear 
on the question as it affects the rubber industry. 

H. Green'" describes a method which, although perhaps not 
altogether novel, has the merit of being based on direct measure¬ 
ment. The pigment is prepared in such a manner as to allow a 
photomicrograph to bo taken at a known magnification. The 
npgative is placed in a stereop^icon, and an image thrown on a 
screen, so that the total magnification will be 20,000 to 26,000 
ifliamoters, the imago of each particle being measured by means 
of a rule. The screen is divided into small squares so as to facilitate' • 

“ Ann, liepls., 1919, 4, 324. c 

« Chmmi-ZeU., 1922, 86, 1469 ; 87, 5 ; J., 1922, 006a 
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counting and in this way eacl^ particle is measured and an average ' 
size determined. 

In comparing pigments for incorporation in rubber mixings, 
it would be interesthi^to know low the dispersion on'the microscope 
slide compares with that obtained in the rubber mixing, and whether 
the pigment should be dispersed on the slide to its maximum extent, 
by adding some peptisftig agent such as soap solution. 

Methods for determining particle size are referred to in a paper 
by A. If. Luttringer,*® and, besides a description of Green’s method, 
tlio methods of Dinwiddie and Vogt arc outlined. In the former 
lh<^ ])igments may bo examined qualitatively by smearing on to a 
gramophone disc when particles adhere to the grooves ; these are 
usually O'OOl inch deep, and have a radius of curvature of 0-004 inch. 
Examination in this manner gives a rough idea of the comp-'j-ative 
.si-ze of different pigments, and a more accurate idea may be obtained 
by suspending a given weight of pigment in a suitable liquid, 
diluiihg largely, and determining the number of particles by moans 
of the hasmacytometcr in the manner adopted for counting the 
corjiuseles in blood ; from the number of particles the -aieight, 
and, knowing the density, the size of separate’particles may be 
caleiilated. 

W. W. Vogt’s method*'' coiisiMs in disiiersing a known weight 
of the pigment in a suitable liquid, c.g., glycerin, and determining 
the height of a column necessary to obscure a given source of light. 
The method is based on the idea that the smaller the particles the 
greater will be the projected area interposed between the observer 
and the light, and, consequently, the less will be the height of the 
column of dispersed pigment necessary to bring about obscuration. 
While thi.-, method may be quite suitable for comparing samples 
of the same pigment, it may not afford a means of comparison 
betw'(^en samples of different composition and different optical 
properties.** 

An interesting review of the properties due to particle size has 
been given by A. A. Pollitt,®* and W. M. Ames’* has published some 
useful hints on photomicrographic methods. 

Very little work on the chemical examination of pigments has 
been carried out, but a paper by A. Short and F. H. Sharpe” on 
the composition of golden sulphide of antimony is of interest. 
'The Huthoi-s have examined a range of products of various manu- 
f'leturers, and in each sample have determined antimony, freer 
sulphur, and calcium sulphate (CaS 04 , 2 Hs 0 ). If the antimony 

he Cat ttehouc et la Vutia Percha, 1922, 11,308. 
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is calculated as Sb 2 S 4 it infound th^kt in all cases the results add. 
up to 100%, from "^hioh it is concluded that antimony is present ■ 
as tetrasulphide SbjS,, and not as a higher sulphide, or even ae 
trisulphide.” ’Ihey adopt Kirchhof’s view t^at this tetrasulphide 
is antimony thioantimonate Sb(SbS 4 ), but also suggest the possi¬ 
bility of its being a compound SbjSj.SbjSj, although it is not clear 
what is to be understood by this. It has‘boen generally accepted 
that commercial samples contain a mixture of the trisulphide and 
pentasulphide, and, as D. F. Twiss points out,” even in the case 
of the samples examined there is no evidence to disprove the 
presence of a sulphide higher than the tetrasulphide admixed 
with trisulphide. Perhaps the most striking feature of the analyses 
quoted is the presence of such a high percentage of fixed sulphur, 
as it is rarely that samples are met with containing antimony com¬ 
bined with sulphur in the proportion corresponding with the 
formula Sb 2 S 4 

This was shown by B. D. W. Luff and B. D. Porritt,’* and their 
figures have received confirmation at the hands of N. A. Shirk and 
N. R. Wilson,’® who have examined a range of samples of English, 
French, and German manufacture in which the percentages of / 
antimony trisulphide were 23'7, 73-7, ()0-5, and those of antimony 
pentasulphide 8-8, 16-1, 19'2 respectively. If these figures are 
expressed on the basis of the antimony being present as tetrasul¬ 
phide Sb 2 S 4 , the proportions of this become,Ifid, 29-6, and 36-3%, 
the trisulphide being present to the extent of 164, 60-2, and 444%, 
respectively, whereas in the analyses quoted by Short and Sharpe, 
the trisulphide is entirely absent. 

Among other materials which have been proposed fpr incorpora¬ 
tion into rubber mixings may be mentioned phenol-formaldehyde 
condensation products,’* and that glue is now a recognised con¬ 
stituent is indicated by its inclusion in the American Chemical 
Society’s official scheme of analysis and in the Bureau of Standards 
Circular No. 38 (4th Edition). 

For the preparation of compounding ingredients in a fine staite 
of division, the Hauson “ Colloid mill ” may ultimately prove 
valuable, although it remains to be seen whether the results 
obtained will justify such a procedure being adopted. In 
the event of gas black becoming scarce, as has been predicted, 
treatment of oidinary lampblack or charcoal in this apparatus 
might afford a suitable substitute.' 

” Of. Kitchhof, J., 1920, 721a. 

’»J., 1922, 172t. 

’• Ami. Repti; 1921, 6, 378. 

” India Rubber World, 1922, 86, 612. 

" A. Speedy and A. P. Cr6uoh, E.P. 171,803 ; J., 1922, 67a ; 

E.P. 176,406; J., 1922, 336a. 
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During the past year the Ihdia Rubber Regulations, 1922, have 
come into force, and as a result manufacturers have to adopt 
special precautions where litharge or other load compound is 
employed, if the lead compound is present in any mixing to such 
an extent that 5%, calculated as PbO, is soluble in 0-25% hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The actual solubility test is carried out on the dry 
material before incorporating with the rubber, and the resrJt 
calculated on the weight of the finished batch of compounded rubber. 
Those mixings which contain more than 5% of soluble lead are 
classed as lead compounds and provision must be made for removal 
of dust containing lead at the point of origin, for a supply of overalls 
for workers, and mess-room accommodation, etc. While inost 
of the larger firms had already taken such steps to safeguard the 
workers, a number of smaller firms could not readily comply with 
the Regulations, and as a consequence rubber already compounded 
with litharge is being supplied by certain manufacturers, as in this 
form no dust can arise and the material is not regarded as a lead 
1 ompound." Under the Regulations carbon bisulphide, benzene, 
carbon tetrachloride, and sulphur chloride are classed as 
dangerous compounds and special arrangements must be made 
where these are in use. 

Physical Properties. 

J 

The increase in volume exhibited on stretching vulcanised 
compounded rubber, which was discovered byH. F. Schippel,” has 
been examined bjr H. Green,’* who, by observation under the 
microscoxm, has confirmed Schippel’s conclusion that the formation 
of vacuoles at the extremities of agglomerates of pigment particles 
is primarily the cause of this phenomenon. It is not yet certain 
whether the whole of the observed increase in volume is due to this 
cause, but Green has been able to obtain photomicrographs of a 
barytes mixing in which the elongated vacuoles at the en^ of the 
particles are evident. 

The somewhat high penetrabihty of rubber films to gases has 
gradually led to the conclusion that this is to some extent due to 
solubility of the gas, and not entirely to be explained by a simple 
process of diffusion. Experiments on the solubility of various gases 
in raw and vulcanised rubber have been carried out by C. S. Venable, 
and T. Puwa,‘“ who exposed strips o! the material m an atmosphere 
of the gas and determined the amount absorbed by direct measure¬ 
ment after exhaustion by means of a Topler pump. The authors 
conclude that when rubber takes up a gas the process is one of true 

"X, 1922, 325b. * 

’• Ann. RepU., 1920, 6, 344. 

’• j. Ini. Eng. Chem., 1921,13, 1029. . 

*• Nnd., 1922,14, 139 j J., 1922, 183a. 
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solution and not of adsorption. The! diffusion of a gas through a 
rubber membrane takes place by solution of the gas on the one side 
and effusion ofithe dissolved gas in^o the atmosphere on the other 
side, the latter process being the chief factor" determining the rate 
of penetration. The authors conclude, however, that there is* a 
general relationship between the solubility of. the gas and its relative 
rate of diffusion, but the actual structure of the gas molecule and 
the viscosity of the rubber may likewise have a marked influence. 

In making tests on ordinary breathing bags, A. C. Fieldner, 
S. H. Katz, and S. P. Kinney*' have shown that rubber sheet 
^in. thick was permeable to benzene or gasoline, but not to 
carbon monoxide or natural gas. 

Considering that the phenomenon of blooming may be concerned 
with the solubility of sulphur in rubber, it is somcw'hat remarkable 
that little or no work has been done in this direction. The pre¬ 
liminary experiments of C. S. Venable and C. D. Greene ** should 
therefore be of value, although the authors realise that their work is 
not by any means complete. " 

So far, the solvbility^of sulphur in rubber at 55°, 75°, 95°, and 
140° C. has been determined by immersing in flowers of sulphur 
thin strips of rubber, either rajv or ahwdy compounded with 
varying proportions, and leaving at th^ desired temperature until 
equilibrium was attained, which was determined carrying out 
analyses for free sulphur at intervals. Mnatty, fiee' and combined 
sulphur was determined and the free sulphur plotted against 
vulcanisation coefficient. It" was found that at temperatures of 
55°, 76°, and 95° C. the curves thus obtained were straight lines, 
showing that the solubility varies directly with the copfficient, but 
satisfactory values could not be obtained when the combined sulphur 
exceeded 7%, as the hard compounds did not permit of ready 
permeation by the free sulphur. 

The effect of heating rubber films in the dark at temperatures up 
to 70° C. has been investigated by K. Asano,®* who finds that, as 
evidenced by the solution viscosity, little change occurs in gases 
such as carbon dioxide, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen. Light 
is said to produce concurrent “ depolymerisation ’’and “ polymerisa¬ 
tion,” the polymerised rubber being insoluble.®* 

Ageing. 

The presence in tacky rubber of aldehydes, and particularM of 
Isevulinic aldehyde, was noted by Gortet,®® who fotmd thM* an 

®' India Stihber World, 1922, 68, 494. 

J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 319. 

•’y., 1922, SOU. . 

B. D. Porritt, Rubber fige, 1920, 445; Van Eossem, J., 1916,^71' 
•?y., 191i), ue4. 
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aqueous extract of the rubbef gave the pyrrolp reaction on heating 
with ammonium acetate. 

The subject has been taken up by G. Bruni aol C. Pelizzola,'* 
who have not only'bccn able to confirm Gorter’s observation 
regarding the presence of Imvulinic aldehyde in tacky raw rubber 
hut have also succeeded in detecting it in various samples of aged 
vulcanised rubber. Prom this it is concluded that the tabidness 
of raw rubber and the ageing of vulcanised rubber are, if not wholly 
brought about by, at any rate accompanied by similar chemical 
reactions. 

These observations have been corroborated by F. Kaye*’ and 
(1. S. Wlvitby,** the latter of whom identified the aldehyde by 
means of its pyridazinone. 

Brnni has further** shown that artificial ageing induced by 
lieating strips of vulcanised rubber in a closed tube at 77° C. for a 
period of ten days yielded a positive pyrrole teat, a fact which 
points to tho similarity of natural and artificial ageing from the 
rhemical point of view. 

The changes in mechanical properties which accompany the 
ageing of vulcanised rubber have been studied by W. W. Evans,** 
enqiloying the methods de8crib?d,by W. C. Geer and W. W. Evans.*’ 
It is shown that the samples do not harden as in natural ageing, 
hut there is a gradual reduction in the breaking load and similarly 
in llie elongation with a given load, so that the stress-strain curves 
heeorae shorter and fall lower, although not altering greatly in 
general form. In tho case of similar mixings, the results obtained 
by this method are not exactly comparable with those obtained by 
allowing natural ageing to take place ; that is to say, if it is assumed 
that one day of accelerated ageing is equal to six months under 
ordinary conditions. The opinion is expressed that a too rapid 
degradation is more frequently due to improper vulcanisation than 
to any specific oileei of compounding ingredients present in the 
mixing. 


Acceleeators. 


The subject of accelerators still continues to attract attention, 
hut the character of the work published tends to be more closely 
eonci med with the mode of application in the factory than with the 
purely theoretical aspect of the question. 

It i.s well known that when’accelerators are used the proportion 
of suljdmr employed in the mixing should be kept as low as possible 


•• Ivdia Rubber J., 1922, 63, 416. 
*’ Ihid., 63, 635. 

'* Ibid., 83, 742. 

Ibid., 63, 814. 

•“ J., 1922, 601a. 

* India Rubber J., 1921, 61, 1163. 
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and P. Schidrowitz^nd J»R. Bumand“ have carried out exj^ri- 
ments to determine the proportion of accelerator which must be 
used in order tp give satisfactory vulcanisation in mixm^s conn¬ 
ing 2% and 4% of sulphur. The work has new been ^.^^ndcd to a 
coLideration of the reverse condition by P. Schidrowitz and P X 
Bean ” who employed a mixing containing z?,nc a constant 

™Z;rtion of accelerator, piperidine piperidyldithiocarbamate 
Ljrsed on colloidal clay, and introduced sulphur m Foportions 
va^ng from 1-07% to 4-49% calculated on the^ rubber. The 
p^ortion of active accelerator used was 0-6%, and it was found 
that approximately 2-5% of sulphur was necessary for the aweler- 
ator to exhibit full activity; below this percentage the products 
gave poor tensile figures. 

A Tomewhat similar investigation dealing with hexamethylene¬ 
tetramine is recorded by C. S. WilUams.** working on a basis 
Sikg of rubber 100, zinc oxide 3, to which sulphur was added m 
mixii^ from 1-5®/. to 7 0% and hexainethylenetetr- 

S to the extent of from 0 to 1-26%. With the lowest sulphfir 
content only fair, results were obtained with 0-5/„ hexamme, no 
XTovement being observed on increasing this proportion The 
bert results as indicated by breaking load and elongation at break 
were obtained by employing 3®/o suljiiur mth 1 /„ hexamme. 
Te ageing properties of the samples were not examined. 

rektive merits of the coefficient of imlcamsation and the t 
mecLnical properties as indicated by the stre^-stram ™ a 
mTm of deterSning the state of ci^have been much debated 
of^te years. It has been urged th*ifeile the> tensile character- 
Jtics miy indicate clearly the value^ particular sample at the 
time the test is carried out, the vulcanisation cwfficient is a surer 
•iXv its ageing properties. > With the introduction of orgamc 
accelerators it soon became apparent toat it was impossible to fix a 
definite standard vulcanisation coefficient ajiplicable to all 
and it has been suggested by several workers that the variations 
observed in the coefficient of accelerated mixings of the same physi¬ 
cal state of cure are in a measure expUcable by the different times 

to elir^ate the e^t 

of this varvii^ heat period by selecting mixings contai^gffifEerrat 

llrlS SHch Jroportioi^ that the time of cure of each nu^ 
to give physically comparable products was the same. 
mixLs emteiningrubbJ(48 parts), zinc oxide (48), s“l 
were wleoted and hexamethylenetetramme\0-5), aldehyde-amm^ 

. “ Am. Be.pt*; 1921, 6 , 369. 

•» J.. 1922, 324t. 

Indiet Bithber TVorlft, 1922, 66, 490. 

« J- Ind, Eng. Chem., 1922,*14, 951. 
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(0-76), thiocarbanilvie (1-5),.and j).n*rosodimethyIanilme (0-^). 
added to separate batches. After heating for a period judged to 
a “ good commercial cure ” (in this case 60 mmutes at 141-7 t.) 

the samples were analysed by the method outhned by W. J. KeUy 
(tn 331 )andthetrue combined sulphur determined. The vulcanisa¬ 
tion coefficients were fpund to be in the case of hexamine 0-87, 
p-nitrosodimethylaniline 1-03, aldehyde-ammonia 0-98, and trio- 
carbani'ide 1-38, from which it follows that even in mixings adjusted 
so that equivalent stress-strain relations are obtained with the 
same time of cure, the vulcanisation coefficient is not necessarily 

™Th(^ fact that the activity of certain accelerators is much enhanced 
by tiic presence of zinc oxide has been realised for some time, and 
in an extensive series of experiments -with ^thiocarbamates and 
Kiinilar compounds, D. F. Twiss, S. A. Brazier, and F. Thomas 
liavc-clearly shown the marked influence which is thus exerted. 

In all cases a 90 :10 rubber sulphur mixing was taken As the 
ha.sis, and the various ingredients added in the desired proportions. 
When 0-25% of piperidine piperidyldithiocarbama,te was present 
satisfactory tensile properties were obtained by curing for 180 min. 
at 128° C., the vulcanisatioii coefficient being 4-07. Addition of 
only 1% of zinc oxide reduced the time of cure at a lower tempera¬ 
ture, viz., 118° C., to about 20 mins., the vulcanisation coefficient 
falling to 2 0. With increasing proportions of zinc oxide up to 20% 
the effect, judging from the figures quoted, was not so much to 
redut t' the time of cure as to jinprove the maximum tensile projwr- 
ties of the vuloanisates. At*temperature of 128° C. the activatmg 
influence of the zinc oxide is more clearly shown. The depolyme^ 
isiug " influence of this accelerator when used in conjunction with 
1% of zinc oxide is clearly exhibited by the extensibiUty curve, as 
with increasing time of cure the initial reduction in extension is 
followed by a graded increase. This depolymerisation is also 
noted in the case of other accelerators such as thiocarbamlide, 
tetramcthylthiouram disulphide, diethylamine diethyldithiooarb- 
amate, and zinc ethylxanthate-; in the first two mentioned it is 
apparent only in presence of small proportioM of zinc oxid^ but 
the others appear to produce this effect even with larger proportions 
of oxide. The activating influence of zinc oxide is again apparent 
in all these cases, and it is noteworthy that even zmo salts, such as^ 
those of the alkyl dithiocarbamates, require the presence of zinc 
oxide to bring out the full accelerating effect. That tms is not a 
case of surffiCfe catalysis was shown by introducing ccmoidal clay 
in plate -of the zinc oxide, when no such effect was produced. An 
interesting observatiom is that dithiocarbam^s denved from 
primary amines are less active than those resulting from secondary 

'• J . 1922 , 81 t . 
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amines, and the samjj is tn(c of the tfiiouram disulphides prepared 
from these compoimds. In general the authors have shown that 
the acceleratoij^ examined give products of initial high tensile 
strength and further emphasise the i'act thatithe maximum tensile 
properties are obtained concurrently with a low coefficient of vul¬ 
canisation. It must, however, be rememljored that the mixings 
employed contained a comparatively high proportion of sulphur, 
and that the ageing properties of the vulcanisates are not indicated. 

Dithiocarbamates have been also studied by P. Schidrowitz, 
J. M. S. de Gouvea, and F. G. Osborne,*’ who have compared the 
relative activity of dimethylamine dimethyldithiocarbamate and 
the,diethylaminc analogue and have found that the dimethylamine 
derivative is the more active in the presence of zinc oxide, but there 
is Uttle difference in activity in absence of zinc oxide. Equal 
weights and not equal molecular equivalents were employed, and 
therefore on this ground alone a more marked activity would be 
expected in the case of the one po.ssossing the lower molecular 
weight. It would be interesting to know whether by taking 
molecular equivalents the difference would still persist. It is 
worthy of note that both the compounds are active in the absence 
of zinc oxide, thus confirming the work of P. L. Bean,** who dis¬ 
puted the correctness of the statementeitby J. B. Tuttle,** to the 
effect that under these circumstances vulcanisation is actuially 
retarded. 

Continuing their studios on the reactions of accelerators durmg 
vulcanisation,’*" 0. W. Bedford and L. B. Sebrell ’*’ find that totra- 
methylthiuram disulphide, if present to the extent of 5%, will 
vulcanise rubber equally well in presence or absence of zinc oxide. 
The samples edntaining zinc oxide show higher tensile properties, 
but the vulcanisation coefficienK is lower, and a considerable pro¬ 
portion of zinc sulphide is formed. This thiouram disulphide 
will not vulcanise rubber cements containing sulphur in the cold, 
either when used with or without zinc oxide ; in presence of hydro¬ 
gen sulphide, however, vulcanisation takes place, but only in the 
cement containing zinc oxide. This is explained by the formation 
of the dithiocarbamic acid, with liberation of sulphur, which is 
available for vulcanisation :— 

s .s 

(CH s)8:N.¥.S.S.C.N;(CH,),-(.HjS - 2(CH,) jtN.CS.SH-f S 

the didiiocarbamic acid reacting with zinc oxide to form the zinc 
salt. 

nuhberJ., 1922, 84, 7.5 ; J., 1922, 601a. 

.*• Ihid., 1922, 63, 354 ; J., 1922, 261a. < 
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When employed in hot vnl^anisationi thiouram disulphides foim 
alkylated ammonium polysulphides and tritMioearbamates, while 
in presence of zinc oxide salts of dithiocarbamates are formed 
ill addition. Dithioc|irbamates will bring about 'Ailcanisation of 
cements at low temperatures but only in presence of zinc oxide, 
■ind in curing at high temperatures the zinc salts do not react 
readily with sulphur, except through hydrogen sulphide prQtiuced 
bv reaction with the rubber resins. Thiocarbanilide is said to 
function as a mercaptan,!"^ and the zinc mercaptidc formed reacts 
with sulphur giving a polysulphide, which furnishes the sulphur 
necessary for vulcanisation. In this case there will bo no metallic 
suhdiide formed, as is postulated in the theory of Brimi and Romam, 
who assume that the mercaptidc is converted into a mercaptobenzo- 
thiazole disulphide with simultaneous formation of zinc svlphide. 
The activity of guanidines is also explained by Bedford and Sebrell, 
on tlie basis of the polysulphide theory, but discussion of the nitroso 
compounds is reserved for a future occasion. 

The writer would like to call attention here to the nomenclatme 
generally adopted in describing the reaction product of piperidine 
and carbon disulphide. 


CH»< ;;N.CS.SH,C5HiiN 

^ch,-ch/ 

to which the name niperidine piperidyldithiocarbamate is 
and this has been used for convenience in this report. Piperidyldi- 
thioearbamic acid, however, would be represented by the forrnula 
Cdl.^N.NH.CSSH in which one of the hydrogen atoms of dithio- 
carbamie acid I^H.CSSH is replaced by the pipendyl group 
C 5 H ,„N-. In the compound under consideration the two hydrogen 
atoms are replaced by the divalent pentamethylcne group and the 
correct designation would be pentamethylcne dithiocarbamate, a 
name which has occa»tenally been U 8 ed.'»= If it is desired to retam 
the piperidine group in the name the designation becomes more 
difficult, but cither piperidine- 1 -carbodithionic acid or pipendyl- 
carbodithionic acid would be equally correct. 

Several papers reviewii^ the subject of accelera.tors have appoared 
during tho voar,'®* and as a matter of historical interest it has b^n 
stated that organic accelerators were first used in America by 
0 . Oenslager in 1906, thiocarbanilide being introduced in lOOT.'"* 


('/. (J. Bnmi and E. Roman* Indio Rubber J., 1921, 82, 63 ; J., 1921, 
J.f 1921? 400a; Murril, Le Cctoutchouc et la QutUi PercAo, 

1022 11 262 

J. L.' Rosenbaum,, Indio Rubber X, 1922, 63, 226 ; C. W. ^ford, 
Ind. Eng. Chem., 192?, 14, 856; L. E. Weber, India Rubber J., 19-2, 
63. 793. 

W. 0. Geer, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 19*2,14, 373. 
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Although one gathers that (ihe number in aetual commercial use is 
very limited,accelerators mentioned in technical literature are 
exceedingly numerous and a proposal has been made to issue an 
index and comjjlete bibliography dealing witlv the subject,'arrange¬ 
ments for which are in the hands of C. W. Bedford.*” 

TESTIKa. 

The machine usually employed in Europe for determining the 
tensile properties of vulcanised rubber is of the Sohopper type, 
which, operating on a ring-shaped teat piece, autographically 
records load applied and elongation. For those who do not 
possess such a machine, or for other reasons prefer to use a 
dumb-bell shappd test piece, W. W. Vogthas devised a new 
type of stress-strain curve. This is obtained by plotting the load 
necessary to produce given elongations at increasing times of cure 
against times of cure expressed in hours or minutes. Elongations 
increasing by 100% are chosen and for each elo^ation a separatp 
curve is obtained. . 

Comparison of various mixings may then be made by a visual 
examination of the curves thus obtained, and, if required, the 
normal stress-strain curve for any.of the^ures can be constructed 
from the data and recorded on the" same graph, the elongation being 
plotted on the same axis as the time of cure. The reverse method, 
wherein the elongations at a given load are {dotted against times 
of cure, has been frequently employed by D. F. Twiss and 
others. 

In view of the divergent methods of graphically recording various 
mechanical properties of rubber, a plea for standardisation has been 
entered by W. B. Wiegand,*”’ jivho urges that the whole of the 
mechanical characteristics be set forth on a single sheet of squared 
paper divided into six sections. On the left, hand side of the chart 
breaking load, elongation at break, and sub-permanent set after 
rupture, are to be plotted as ordinates against time of cure as 
abscissae. On the right hand side energy of resihence and tensile 
product are plotted against time of cure in the lower section, and 
in the upper section the stress-strain curve, contrary to the usual 
practice, is shown with elongation as abscissae and loads as ordinates. 
The stress-strain curve is thus brought into conformity with modem 
engineering practice in recording data obtained with constructitmal 
materials, and in effect the result is flie same as would be obtained 
by turning the ordinary Schopper curve through an angle 
of 90°. 

L. E. Weber, loc. cit. 

India Rubber World, 192^. 66 , 561. 

1922, 66> 42l.‘ 

India Rubber J., 1922, 64, 8^9. 





A. H. Nuokolk"" has drawij aiteaitioij to the effect of temperature 
at wh'ch mechanical tests are carried out on*the results obtained, 
the breaking load for instance, decreasing markedly with increasing 
temperature, a fact t<j which attention has been frequently directed. 

•W. W. Evans has devised a machine for obtaining stress-strain 
data, and particularly hysteresis loops at low elongations, these 
conditions being in conformity with actual usage. It is suggested 
that much of the disparity of stress-strain data is due to nan- 
standardised conditions of applying the load. In the machine 
described, which is of the balance type, the load is applied and 
released at a uniform rate per unit area of cross-section, and this is 
aecomplished by using a bucket which can bo moved either towards 
or away from the fulcrum, according to the cross-sectional arda of 
the test piece. 

It is well known that certain rubber mixings are more liable to 
tenr apart than others once a cut has been made. Attempts have 
now been made to express this “ tearability ” quantitatively by 
E. C. Zimmerman,by J. B. Tuttle,and by B. B. Evans.“* 
From the re.sults of the last-named it would appear that in com¬ 
pounds containing equal volumes of pigment, defined china clay 
causes tearing more readily than does magnesium carbonate, while 
zinc oxide gives products whioh'can scarcely be tom. Overcuring 
increases tearability in a normal mixing, but if an accelerator is 
introduced the reverse is the case, overouring giving bettor results 
than under- or correctly-cured samples, the general effect of adding 
accelerator being to increase resistance to tearing. The method of 
curing also appears to have some influence on the results obtained, 
and this may, in a measure, be due to the manner in which the 
samples art) built up. The methods outlined by these workers 
constitute a new departure in the mechanical testing of rubber, and 
while it is at present impossible to draw any general conclusions, 
further development*' will be awaited with interest. 

Oomp,ariaons of the permanent set of vulcanised rubber samples 
under various conditions have been made by F. W. G. King and 
A. G. Cogswell,”* who have determined the effect of varying the 
extension, time of extension, and time of recovery, and have also 
studied the effect on the set of extension under constant load. 
They conclude that application of stress for 20 minutes and a re¬ 
covery period of one hour should sufifice for routine testing, although, 
if greater accuracy is desir^ 3-B hrs. shouldl be allowed; the 
method of using constant extension rather than constant load is 

““ IndC Rubber Work. 1922, 67, 79. 

Ibid., 1921, 86. 192. 

India RMer^.. 1922, 64, 476. 

”• India Rubber WorU, 1922, 67, 160. 

”* India Rubber J., 1922, 64, 816. 

India Rubber J., 1922, 68, 30 ; J.f 1922, 110a. 
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favoured, and high extensio*s are said,, to give more uniform results 
than low extension^; 

In connexion with the use of rubber for shock absorbers, especially 
for aeroplanes, 'a communication Ify H. P., Gurney and C. H. 
Taverner'*” possesses many points of interest. The energy-absorb¬ 
ing capacity of mixings made up with plantation and Para rubber, 
with and without additional ingredients, was determined, and 
curves are given showing hysteresis in successive cycles of extension 
and retraction. 

Articles dealing with dielectric tests on insulating materials have 
been published by N. A. Allen,"’ who describes a guard ring for use 
when testing at the edges of a sheet, W. S. Might,"® and the 
British Electrical and Allied Industries Research Association,”* 
who have issued particulars of a comprehensive series of tests for 
insulating materials including vulcanised rubber. 

Analysis. 

The proportion of rubber hydrocarbon present in vulcanised 
samples is generally arrived at by a difference method, the percentage 
of other known constituents being determined directly, and several 
attempts have, from time to time, been made to elaborate a scheme 
for the direct determination of rulaber. #The formation of caout¬ 
chouc tetrabromide has served as the basis of several methods, and 
that of W. K. Lewis and W. K. McAdam,’*" n\,which the hydrogen 
bromide formed by substitution is determine by allowing it to 
react with iodate and titrat^g the iodine liberated, appeared 
promising as it overcame one of the chief objections to the methods 
then available. The method has been investigated by H. L. 
Fisher, H. Gray, and R. Merling,'" who have introduced several 
modifications, notably the drying of the tetrachlorethane used for 
bringing about “ solution ” of the vulcanised rubber, and increasing 
the proportion of potassium iodide so as to react with the whole of 
the excess bromine. These workers, however, failed to obtain 
satisfactory results, an error of more than 24% being recorded in 
the case of a pure rubber sample, and they therefore conclude that 
further elaboration is necessary before the method can be used with 
any degree of confidence. 

For the determination of the bromine content of caoutchouc 
tetrabromide, F, Utz '** recommends treatment with a solution of 
silver nitrate and potassium bichromate in concentrated sulphuric 

"• J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 134 ; J., 1922, 183a. 

India Ridtber X, 1922, 63, 61. * 

"• Elec. Rev., 1922, 90, 39, 76. 

"• India RMer J., 1922, 84, 29. 

AraL Repts., 1920, 6. 349. 

Ind. Eng. Ctem., 4921, 18, 1031 ! J., 1922, 110a. 

^J., 1922, 383Ai see also J., 1012, 329. 
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acid, warming gradually, an^ absorbing the liberated bromine in 
a mixture of equal volumes of 15% sodium hydroxide and saturator 
sodium sulphite solution. The bromine content of the absorption 
liquid is estimated a^Jer aciditj^ing with nitric aoia.* 

‘ J. Lagcrqvist states that the drying of acetone extracts obtained 
in the analysis of rubber goods should be carried out at 50° C. under 
reduced pressure, as urying at 100°-]05° C. at ordinary pressure 
yields lower, and more variable, results. 

The various forms in which sulphur may be present in vulcanised 
rubber mixings have been exhaustively studied by W. .1. Kelly 
who has extendedliis earlier work,‘“ which dealt only with “ pure ” 
mixings, to those containing various compounding ingredients, 
including zinc oxide, litharge, glue, with and without organic 
accelerators. The sulphur may be present in the acetone-soluble 
]ior1ion, cither as true free sulphirr, or as sulphur in combination 
with resins, ])rotcins, and accelerators. The acetone-insoluble 
portion may contain sulphur combined with the rubber, together 
with resins, protein, and accelerators. Apart from eases where 
sulphates such as barytes have been added, sulphur maj also be 
pn'sent in metallic sulphides either previousljf added or formed 
during vulcanisation,and E. P. Stevens'^' has already described a 
method of analysis for use m such cases. 

In the examination of the acetone-soluble portion Kelly performs 
two extractions, in the one ease determining the total free sulphur, 
and in the other the “ true free ” sulphur, he., that which remains 
after washing the extract with alcohol previously saturated with 
sulphur, which dissolves only the organically combined portion. 

In th,‘ agetone-insoluble portion of the sample, the determinations 
consist of : (1) total sulphur ; (2) sulphur soluble in alcoholic potash, 
which includes that portion which is in combination with resins 
etc.; (3) metallic sulphides determined according to Stevens’ 
method; (4) sulphtu' combined with accelerators etc., dissolved 
in the ether-hydrochloric acid reagent and remaining after hydrogen 
sulphide has been evolved ; (5) sulphur combined with rubber. 

Results of analyses carried out in this marmer are quoted, but 
it can hardly be said that the figures justify the adoption of the 
somewhat elaborate scheme for ordinary analytical purposes. In 
cases where research is being undertaken on the reactions involved 
wl.e7> accelerators are employed, the methods outlined should prove 
useful, as it must be confessod that, with a few notable exceptions, 
little positive evidence such as a method of this description would 
furnish h.uj been addliced in support of theories. Looking at the 

1922, 183a. , 

J. Ind. Eno Chem., 1922, 14, 196 ; J., 1922, 301a. 

“ J., 1920, 728a. 

1916, 724. 
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^J^gures quoted for sulphide pulphur, ij; will be seen that in a ■J®' 
bade mixing the pihsence of thiocarbanilide has not materially 
faffeeted the proportion formed during vulcanisation, as would be 
expected'” undk these circumstandss. 

Dealing with the determination of combined sulphur in coni- 
paratively pure mixings, J. W. W. Dyer ^and A. R. Watson “• 

' advocate the use of nitric acid followed by potassium permanganate 
to bring about oxidation of the sulphur, as previously described 
by A. R. Pearson.'** For the determination of free sulphur the 
acetone solution is oxidised directly with potassium permanganate, 
but it is likely that this would be effective only when the sulphur 
extracted remains dissolved in the acetone and not, ns so frequently 
happens, when it has begun to crystallise out. S. G. Byam 
recommends the use of the Parr sulphur bomb for rapidly deter¬ 
mining free sulphur, the barium sulphate, after precipitation, being 
weighed directly or estimated by means of a nephelometer. 

A method described by I. R. H. ter Meulen consists in'passing 
hydrogen over the heated sample and then over heated platinised 
asbestos so as to convert any sulphur into hydrogen sulphide, which 
can be determined'iodometrically. While this may be suitable in 
some cases, there will doubtless be'a danger of poisoning of the 
catalyst in samples containing antiVnony^r mercury. 

Methods of analysis of guttapercha are briefly outlined by V. A. 
Stock,'** and among recent publications dealinc with rubber analysis 
maybe mentioned the Fourth Edition of U.S. Bureau of Standards 
Circular No. 38, which also deals with physical tests, and the 
Methods of Analysis tentatively recommended by the American 
Chemical Society (Rubber Division).'*’ 

Miscellaneous. 

.Considering that almost without exceptiop the heat necessary 
for vulcanisation is afforded by means of a steam supply, although 
P. Schidrowitz'** has visualised its substitution by hot water, the 
proposal to employ a high-boiling liquid such as aniline '** is not 
without interest, especially as such methods of heat transmission 
are now attracting attention.'** A novel method of making use 
of the property possessed by eutectic alloys of maintaining a 

Ann. RepU., 1921, 6 , 368. 

J., 1922, 26lTt 
'« Am. Repta., 1920, 8. 349. 

*•« India Rubber World, 1922, 66, 678. 

'»' J., 1922, 235a. 

'»* India Rubber World, 1922, M, 613. 

'*» j. Ind. Sng. Chem., 1922, 14, 660. 

'•* India Rubber J., 1922, 68, 68. 

'“ B. Wheatley and ViStoria Hubber Co., E.P., 181,802; J., 1922,61V4i 
'*• Ann. Repts., 1921, 6 , 6. 
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constant temperature during^oUdiflcaljon is propos^ m a patmt^S= 
freZloyinfan aUoy of tin (25 pts.), lead (f6 pte.), and oadmiim 
( 9 ptsfwSch maintains a temperature of 146° C. while the sohA 
and liquid phases e»ist together. Such alloys w6uld ^ suitable 
for use with portable vuloanisers, for carrying out casual repairs. 

A modification of .the gas absorption process for pri^ucmg 
cellular rubber consists in incorporatmg finely-divided charc^ 
with the rubber mixing, thereby increasing the absorptive capmty 
of the mass, and allowing the employment of lower atraosphenc 

prMsiires-e^^rencg y i,e made to the suggested use of rubber in 
making transparent substitutes for glass, in one case the rubber 
being mixed with celluloid in a common solvent, cyclohexanol, 
from which a rubber-celluloid film is obtained,”" or the rubbe]^ 
supported, if necessary, on a gauze structure, may be employed 
abac and cured by the Peachey process.*" 


‘U B. Lambert. B.P. 183,.590 ; J.. 1922. 772a. 

»» C. L. Marshall, E.P. 162,176 ; J., 1921. 439a. 
»• K H. Fulton, E.P. 18,6,477 ; J., 1922. 868a. 


Ditmar, J., 1921, 709a. 
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LEATHER ANT) (iLUE. 

By B. WooDROFFK, M.Sc., A.I.C. 

Head of Leather Department, Northampton Technical School. 

Thu leather trade has experieneed a most uncomfortable period 
during the past year. The heavy leather section, which is the most 
important, has had the most prosperous time, if anybody has been 
prosperous. As mentioned in last year’s report,' hides slumped to 
an unprecedentedly low figure in 1921, but tanners wiire holding off 
buying them. They were enabled to dispose of those hides which 
were put into worlj at a profitable figure, but the volume pf business 
has been small because of the restripted purchases of raw material. 
Raw material has become firmer in price and with the upward 
tendency, tanners have endeavoured {(^obtain higher figures for 
their leather. 

The situation has been materially influenced by conditions in 
America, where hides are 50% dearer than here. It is difficult to 
understand the rise in price, and it has been suggested that the 
packing firms hold big stocks of tanned leather,- which they find 
difficulty in disposing of, and to enable them to find a repdy market 
they are purposely inflating the price of the raw material. When 
the finished leather has risen in price, these stocks will be unloaded 
on the market at a profitable figure. This suggestion is very possible 
but the secret of the trouble fies deeper than that. It seems hardly 
feasible that there can be much leather in the States, otherwise 
British tanners would not be finding such a ready market for their 
productions in that country. 

Cattle breeding and rearing has proved anything but profitable 
during the past eighteen months. Prices are still falling, and have 
been falling during the whole of 1922. Cattle purchased in 1921 
at prices ranging from £50 to £70 each, have only realised from 
£17 to £45, and fai'mers and stockbreeders have had no inducement 
to stock large herds; on the other hand, there has been every 
reason for Mastic reductions in the numbers until such time as 
prices are stabilised and there is no longer any grave risk of seeipg 
capital melt away. Combined with these • facts is the smstller 
number of animals which have been slaughtered during the yew- 

* Atm. BepU., 1921, 6, 379. 
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Unemployment end lower "wages hawe seriously diminished the 
purchasing power of the community, the “ kill ” is much'less than 
normal,* and hides arc comparatively scarce. America has no 
leather to spare for cyjport to-day, as the demand th(?re is sufficiently 
steady to utilise all their productions. The British sole leather 
market is almost cn'^rely dependent upon home supplies. In 
ordinary circumstances this would have been the tanner’e oppor¬ 
tunity. but all attempts to obtain advances in the home markets 
have proved fruitless. Tanners have sought to obtain advances 
of Id. and 2d. per lb., but their demands have met with an unre¬ 
served refusal. Ijoathcr factors and boot manufacturers alike 
arc runnii^ down their stocks in the hope that the low prices will 
be re-established. 

Tanners have resorted to the old method of reducing the quantity 
of hides put into the pits in the hope that raw hides will become 
clieaiier, but it is difficult to see how this can bo achieved when 
American hides arc realising Is. 6d. per lb., against English hides 
at lOd. The situation is very complex, and it seems probable that 
sole leather must increase in price. Trade has been very fair on 
the whole, but boot manufacturers are very hard-pressed to produce 
hoots at a reasonable price and they are on the look-out for cheap 
leather. 

There have not been many technical developments in the tanning 
of sole leather, cxcjpt in minor details. The use of synthetic 
tannins is becoming more general and seems likely to involve 
chemists in a difficult position since the combined sulphuric acid 
in the synthetic tannins is reported as free mineral acid, according 
to the Procter-bearle method of the mineral acid determination. 
A further ‘cc mplication arises from the increasing application of 
sulphonated oils to the finished leather. It is surprising how much 
oil is found in some tannages, and the question of a limit has been- 
considered again '■y one Research Association, The standards 
suggested were as follows : Ash, 2% ; water-soluble matter, 22% ; 
fat, and free mineral acid, 0-5%, 

The light leather and dressing leather section of the trade has 
experienced a very trying time during 1922. The Government 
iias had largo stocks of East Indian tanned kips in its possession 
which have been left over from purchases made during the war. 
The sttK:k in hand two years ago was sufficient to cover the whole 
of rhe requirements of the ho^pe trdde for a period of twelve months. 
Tlie existence of such stocks has greatly depressed the markets, 
and It w-:<h only in IJovember that the whole of these stocks was 
eleared, with the result that the kip trade has revived and prices 
have shown buoyaqey. Direct imported kips are commanding 
more money, and there has been an improved turnover. 

* Yorkahire Post, Oct. 26, 1922. 
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Leather dressers ^nd dyfcrs of tanned leathers have been fairly 
busy during the year at keenly competitive prices. Some manufac¬ 
turers have declined to compete fof business and they have been 
left stranded with a few crumbs of trade. There appears to be a 
keen demand for technically trained dyers, managers, and foremen. 
Some firms are quite unable to compete, with the foreigner in 
dyeing and finishing. English dyes are much superior to pre-war 
production, but they cannot yet be compared with the pre-war 
German dyes on leather. 

The most serious feature of the past year has been the terrible 
plight of the chrome tanning section. Many firms specialising in 
chrome productions have been compelled to close down, owing to 
the keen foreign competition. The first blow w'as the release of 
large quantities of American calf and sides at slump prices. This 
was followed by a corresponding fall in the prices quoted for French 
and German productions, which was rendered possible by the 
anomalous rate of exchange. It has been impossible for British 
tanners to compete -vyith the prices quoted, and many arc waiting* 
until conditions iipprove before venturing again on box and willow 
manufacture. The only profitable section of chrome calf tanning 
has been the manufacture of suede and white calf. Firms who 
were equipped for this work have been rfblo to continue both the 
production of grain and suede calf. The outlook is very black. 
Raw calf are scarce and consequently dear ; the demand for suedes 
is uncertain and speculative. A large amount of capital has been 
sunk and much lost in attempts to capture the foreign trade. Five 
or six chrome tanneries, which were commenced, during the war, 
in the Midlands have either closed down, or are working out a mere 
existence. In two cases the standard of production was remarkably 
high, and the box-calf produced at one tannery compared favourably 
w,ith continental productions, whilst the glazed kid turned out by 
the other factory was superior to much of thte American glazed kid. 
Only well-established chrome tanneries appear to have been able 
to weather the last two years, and fortunately there are a few who 
can compete with the foreigner and beat him in the home markets. 

The gloving trade has experienced a very successful year as 
regards the volume of work. The demand for fine suede leathers 
in high-class shoes has taxed the utmost capacities of the home, 
trade, and some, very fine leather has been turned out by English 
glove dressers in all the different shades decreed by fashion. T^ere 
has not been much extension ; in one instance it was proposed to 
erect a new works, but the local authorities ol^jected to any addititm 
to the number of works occupied in this most “ objectionable ” 
.'trade. It seems very unfortunate that so‘much prejudice sllfl, 
exists. The leather trade is one of the healthiest, and the ^ 
disgusting and nauseous processes are speedily being replac^'f^' 
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more scientific methods in -B^Jiich purej sweet, clean materials are 
employed, and odour and putrefaction are oBviated. The change 
which has been wrought in the bating process is .•'-u 'ost miraculous.' 
In 1914 only two or^ three British firms were usihg scientifically 
prepared bating materials, and most tanners relied on dog and bird 
excrements for their bating process. Most tanners claimed that 
it was impossible efficiently to replace the old-fashioned m-itar'&ls, 
and the arguments of the chemist were dismissed with' contempt. 
To-day there are only two or three large firms who are not using 
the scientifically prepared bating material regularly and exclusively 
for their bating process. The change has come about very quietly, 
and largely owing to the dogged perseverance of certain workers, 
but it is a triumph for applied chemistry. 

There have been several improvements in leather machinery 
during the past twelve months. A new shaving machine has been 
intruduced from Germany, by means of which shaving has been 
reduced to a semi-skilled operation. The machine can be adjusted 
for any desired substance of leather, and in one stroke of the 
machine the substance of stouter skins is autqpatically reduced 
to this substance. A kip side can be shaved in three strokes, thus 
very much reducing the time occupied in shaving stout chrome 
skins at present. The machine has been introduced into several 
English leather works, and has proved a great success. 

New and improvecUmachines are being built for striking out and 
Hamming, which facilitate the manufacture of leathers with a 
better appearance. The grain, is well got out, and the wrinkles 
on bull hides and skins can be removed. There has been an increase 
in the number of scientific drying plants in operation, and leather 
manufacturers are realising more than ever the need for efficiency 
in the drying shed. An Act was passed in 1919 relating to instru¬ 
ments for measuring leather by superficial area. The regulations 
made under that Aei.'did not become operative until July Ist, 
1921. ITio Act at present only applies to leather-measuring 
machines of patterns approved by the Board of Trade. The only 
machine approved at present is a new pin-wheel type of machine, 
of which there are only three or four in existence. It will probably 
not be long before the Act is amended to enforce the use of approved 
machines only. Approved machines are subject to inspection, 
with a view to testing, verificationj and stamping. , 

Encouraging reports have been issued by the different educational 
institutions. Leeds University Leather Industries Department 
has had a j*iost successfcil session, and some brilliant students have 
just completed their course there. The Leathersellers’ Technical 
College has been ver 3 » busy, and the students have scored many 
successes in the external examinations. Efforts are being made to 
train youths at the Northampton Technical School for positions 
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where technical knowledge Hi indispemiable, and the leather depart¬ 
ment is full of studtints. The educational aspect of the leather 
trade is extremely important, because there is such an urgent need 
for the present knowledge to be disseminated throughout ttie trade. 
There is a scarcity of young men who can fulfil the obligations of 
executive positions requiring technical knpwledgo. Chemists do 
not realise the need for themselves applying their knowledge in 
works’ processes, and they expect non-scicntific foremen and mana¬ 
gers to realise their point of view. The various research associations 
are doing a most valuable work in educating the tanners and 
manufacturers, which is generally forgotten when the value of their 
work is being assessed. 

Several valuable books have been published during the year, the 
most important of whieh has been the second edition of Procter’s 
“ Principles of Leather Manufacture,”'* This book, first published 
in 1903, has long been considered to be the standard work on 
leather manufacture. It has proved a stimulus to thought, as well 
as a guide to methods. The latest information on proteins and 
tannins has been included and there are valuable chapters on 
colloids and physical chemistry, i], (1. A. Enna‘ has translated 
G. Grasser’s book on “ Synthetic tannins,” Dr. A. Rogers'* has 
modernised L. A. Flemming’s “'Practi<fcl Tanning,” and added 
some valuable information on unusual tanning processes, pigment 
finishes, and patent leather. J. Jettmar" has,written an up-to-date 
treatise on vegetable tanning materials and extracts. Each 
material is described in turn, and complete analyses of different 
samples arc cited. An excellent introduction to the chemistry 
of the tannins is also included. F. Kopecky has written a small 
brochure on “ Theory and Practice.” M. C. Lamb has outlined 
the manufacture of chrome leather in an American journal,’ and 
is about to publish a book on the same subject. 

The Leathersellers’ Company arranged another scries of lectures 
in the last month of the year. The first two were delivered by 
Dr. R. H. Pickard," director of the Leather Manufacturers’ Research 
Association, and he outlined some of the problems at present under 
consideration by the staff of the Leather Trades Reseiireh Associa¬ 
tion. He stated that the Association had solved the problem of 
spueing on chrome leathers. One member of his staff has prepared 
a chromium compound by means of whieh pelt can be one-bath 
'chrome tanned aSud which cauSes a ispue under certain conditions, 
which can be controlled. The main portion of the lecture was 

•J., 1922^, 321b. 

*/., 1922, 141b. 

^J., 1«22, 488b. 

• Leather Tradee Bev.,J922, 378. 
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• Leather Tratka Rev,, 1922. * 
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devoted to an account of tlje microscopical investigations which 
had been carried out on goatskins, sheepskinE^ and ox-hi4e8 in the 
raw state, and after treatment with acids, alkalis, sodium sulphide, 
ammonia, lime, a)id after bating. Some excelleitt sections had 
been prepared and pliotomicrographs made from them. Lantern 
slides of these were emplcjyed to illustrate the lectures, and they 
revealed evidonee of a farge amount of careful painstaking research. 

A lecture on the Warble fly w’as delivered by Prof. G. H. Carpm- 
ler" on the following day, and preventive measures explained for 
obviating serious damage to the hide. The lecturer described the 
two species of warble fly. The bovis variety is the most prevalent 
in England and Ireland. The fly lays its eggs at the lower end of 
the hairs on the animal's hocks, tho eggs hatch and the /dung 
maggots bore through the skin and migrate to the gul'et from 
whence they travel to the back. When ripe, tho maggots bore 
through the most valuable portion of the hide and fall to tho ground. 
Thc^ most successful remedial wash consists of an infusion of tobacco 
waste and some alkali. 

The leather trade has sustained a very serious loss through the 
death of three of the heading continental expei^, W. Eitner, W. 
Fahrion, and J. Jettmar. Eitner “* was the founder of Der Oerber, 
wbieh rightly' claims that he and his assistants have performed 
an enormous amount of work during the last forty years. He has 
carried out fundamental investigations in taiming chemistry, and 
has as.sembled and published an extraordinarily large amount of 
lii actical knowledge. He was the author of the throe-bath chrome 
tanning jn-oeess, and has inspired many of the younger experts in 
eliroine tanning. 

W. Faiirlon " died on February 21st. He was one of the greatest 
oil chemists of his day, and was the leading authority on oils and 
fats connected with the heather trtide. He has made valuable 
( iiniributions to the theory of leather formation and was one of the 
first to propound a chemical theory of tannage. He manifested a 
k( en interest not only in theoretical aspects, but also in the practical 
side of the leather industry, and took out several patents on alde¬ 
hyde and chamois tanning. He instituted the water-resistance 
test for leather which is still known by his name. 

d Jettmarsucceeded to W. Eitner as editor of Der Oerber when 
the latter retired in 1910. He has been one of tho most prolifis 
contriimtors to the technical knowledge of the*trade and a most 
'ah table cont ributionfrom'his pen appeared in the early months 
of the ycae. 

’• 1922, 1020. 
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SoAKIN(| AND LnjprG, ETC. 

More a!ad more eiSiphaeis is being placed on the importance of. 
the time which elapses between the slaughtering and fla 3 dng of the 
animal and the curing of the hide or skin, or<the period b^ore the 
hide is worked up by the tanner. Hitherto no systematic study 
has been made of the experimental evidence^ afforded by the curing 
process, but G. D. McLaughlin and E. R. Theis “ have remedied 
this defect. Curing with salt is a movement of salt into the hide, 
and water out. There are two processes of salt-curing, either with 
salt alone or salt solutions, the latter being known as brining. 
When hides are salted or immersed in a 25% solution of brine the 
hide, loses water. Of the three chief layers of the hide the adipose 
tissue is most dehydrated. The salt is adsorbed by the hide and the 
water is removed from the hide during the process, and the greater 
the dehydration, the greater the amount of salt adsorbed. There 
is no advantage gained by salting both sides of the hide, because 
the epidermis docs not absorb the brine very readily. “ The 
epidermis is primarily an organ of secretion and not of absorption.*' 
The crux of the problem of curing rests in the period which elapses 
between killing and salting. If the falting is delayed from one to 
six hours, the rate of diffusion of the salt into the hide is greatly 
reduced. If the hide is allowed to staalB for varying periods of 
time before being salted, the salt content, after curing a hide 
containing blood, is lower than that of a hide from which the blood 
has been removed. The longer the delay the gteater is the difference 
between the two. The diffusion (jf the salt is hindered by the 
presence and condition of the blood, by post-mortem changes, and 
by the composition of the salt. Hides should be salted as soon 
as possible after they have been flayed. Before salting, however, 
they should be properly washed and brined to remove the blood 
and its effects, to secure a maximum absorption of salt in a minimum 
of time, to eliminate salt and iron stains,’ and to minimise the 
effect of post-mortem changes which were shown to exercise 
such a serious influence on the swelling power of the pelt. 

The same authors have made a practical study of hide curing. 
They conclude that when heavy hides are properly washed and 
brined they produce more leather when tanned than if they had 
not been brined. Not only is more leather produced but it is 
thicker and firmer, and shows a minimum of salt and iron stains. 
Brined stock, however, requirbs social beam-house treatment. 
Hiefficient washing or brining may be harmful rather than beneficial. 
The hides should be washed in running wdter immediately afteir 
flaying, and then bribed for twenty-four hours in a 25yo sodiqis 

« J. Airter. Leather Chem. Aeeoc., 1922, 17, 376 ' J., 1922, 773a. 

Ann. IteptB.f 1921, 6f^S84. 

Aimr. Leather Chem. Aaaof.t 1922, 17, 399 ; J., 1922, 773a. 
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chloride solution, drained for»a few miftutes, and salted down with 
new salt. The brined stock should be given a “ sharjf ” liming 
to ensure the best results. Tljis is in accordanee v’jth the practical 
experience of many banners who have found that salted skins ” 
require very mueh sharper limes than fresh or dried stock. 

G. D. McLaughlin and G. B. Rockwell** have shown that the 
hide contains many kinds of bacteria which exert varying! ofleots 
upon it. Twenty-four different varieties were isolated from thirty 
short-haired hides, and their individual properties as regard 
suitability of different media for growth were ascertained. Experi¬ 
ments on hide pieces previously soaked for 72 hrs. in water, dextrose, 
and blood respectively before liming, have shown that the presence 
of blood in the soak liquor increases the number of gelatin-liquefying 
organisms present and results in a considerable loss in weight to 
the pelt. Dextrose appears to inhibit the action of gelatin-liquefy¬ 
ing organisms and the addition of 3% of dextrose to those liquors 
in which there is a possibility of blood being present from the 
hides, checks the growth of gelatin-liquefying organisms. The 
presence of soluble proteins, a slightly alkaline, medium, a warm 
temperature, the presence of oxygen and small traces of carbon 
dioxide were found to favom bacterial decomposition of the hide, 
whilst the absence of proteolytic bacteria, acidity, the presence 
of fermentable carbohydrates, a large excess of carbon dioxide, 
the absence of oxygen, and a low temperature tended to prevent it. 

B. S. IjBvine '• records some experiments to find a method of 
soaking hides which would result in a minimum loss of hide sub¬ 
stance, and which would, if possible, eliminate the prolonged 
process of .unhairing, thus saving both time and chemicals. It 
has been shown that if hides are soaked in water which has been 
freed from air, the hair is loosened in a shorter period, and the 
number of bacteria per c.c. is less than under other conditions. 
If air is periodically nUbbled through the liquid, it becomes thick 
and difficult to filter, whilst the liquor left after unhairing in an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide is clear and easily filtered. The 
experiments confirm the Walker-Bolton patents,** in which soaking 
and hair-loosening are effected without the use of the customary 
liming agents. 

Bi ference was made last year “to the increasing use of lime liquors 
of a definite percentage or barkometer strength. There is additional 
evidence this year of such « gra&ual change fii procedure. 0? 
Richter “ jnoposes to^ unhair skins by placing them^ in closed 

" Uattasr World, 1922! 37S. 

"J. Amer. Leather Chem. Aeeoc., 1922,17, 326 ; J., 1922, 640a 

'•Ibid., 1922,17, 417*; J., 1922, 827a. 

*“ dnn. Bepta., 1921, 6, 384. 

“ Ibid., 1921, 6, 387. 

« F..P' 17K 1^4 . J-.. 1022, 304a. 
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chambera containing a defirfito amount of ammonia per cubic metre 
at 37°-49^C. T. B. Carmichael and W. H. Ockleston““have patented 
the treatment q^f hides first with a 0-f % solution of sodiuna sulphide, 
and then with a 0-5% solution of caustic soda. The hides may be 
either suspended or drummed in these liquors. Other patents for 
the unhairing of hides and skins include injmersion in liquid air,“* 
the use of dextrin, talc, essential oils, “ nerolin,” and maize starch 
powder in paints,and degreasing prior to depilation and protection 
of the flesh side against penetration.^® W. Rautenstrauch ” has 
made an addition to his previous patent®* in suggesting that liming 
liquors should be enriched with hide substance or similar albuminous 
matter to prevent loss of hide substance during the unhairing 
process. 

Dcliming and bating have been the subjects of much activity 
and painstaking research during the past twelve months. A few 
patents have been granted ; one to W. Savage** for deliming with 
fuller’s earth or zeolites, anothtir to C. H. Boehringcr'Sohn** for the 
use of pure or crude saponified bile acids or their salts in combinatidn 
with other bating materials not containing bacteria or enzymes, 
for bating purposes. 0. Rohm*' suggests the use of a solution of 
caustic alkali, alkaline-earth, or p.mmonia, which contains a salt 
of one of them, for treating hides. A neutralising agent is added, 
and pancreatic enzymes for bating purposes. The mixture form.s 
a combined depilatory and bating material for. hides and skins. 

The staff of the British Leather Manufacturers’ Research Associa¬ 
tion has entered very fully into the changes which take place in 
the skin during the soaking, liming, deliming, and bating processes. 
In the lectures** delivered in the last month of the year, j^he Director 
described the result of their researches. Lantern slides prepared 
from photomicrographs showed the structure of hides and skins 
in the fresh, wet-salted, dry-salted, and dried conditions. It was 
evident from the slides that drying and drj'-salting cause the hair 
bulbs to curl under and this displacement was still apparent when 
the dry or dry-salted skins were soaked back. This would probably 
account for the difficulty experienced in loosening the hair on 
dried skins. The salting of skins, whether dry-salted or wet-salted, 
separates the fibres, and this is apparent both in sections of the 
cured skins and also sections of the skins after soaking. When 
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salted skins are soaked back, they are yiicker than similar dried or 
fresh skins. This is, no doubt, due to the action of tl^ salt in 
having separated the fibres. Leather tanned from fresh, dried, 
and salted hides shows the oame differences in structure. The 
leather from salted hides is thicker than that from dried and fresh 
hides, and photomicrographs of the section reveal a better separation 
of the fibres in the leatlier from salted hides. 

Dr. Pickard described the effect of various chemicals on sh.g!e 
hid<‘ and skin fibres, and also on the whole skin and hide as revealed 
by the microscope. The effect on the whole skin is different to that 
on the individual fibre because of the skin structure. Acids and 
alkalis caused hide and skin fibres to become distended, and also 
very much thicker. The action on skins was determined by treaWg 
the skin with the particular reagent, then teazling out the fibres 
at the edge of the skin and examining these. Slides were produced 
1o bhow the effects. Caustic soda produced intense jilumping of 
the fibris. Dr. Pickard distinguishes between “swelling” and 
' plumjiing ” by describing “ swelling ” as the separation of the 
fibres and “ plumping ” as the absorption of water by the individual 
tihre.s with a consequent increase in thickness of slich fibres. Caustic 
soda jjumps the fibres in the skin, acids cause plumping also, 
atiunonia merely swells the fibres, i.c., separates them, whilst lime' 
j)lum])s and swells. It was shown that every process is reversible, 
and various combinations of acid action after alkali action and 
l ire verm, gave the results which w'ould have been expected from a 
coii.-iideration of the individual effects of the particular acid and 
alkali. 

'I’he difference in the action of reagents on the skin and on the 
individual ‘flhrtis was illustrated by a magnificent photomicrograph 
of (lie bands encircling the bundles of fibres, also showing smaller 
tiands encircling the fibrils in the individual fibres. One slide 
illu^t rated the strc"’ or tension which existed in the bundle, and 
which th(' band controlled. As soon as the fibre bundles were cut 
they spread out. Bacteria in lime liquors arc very short-lived and 
contrary to general opinion, bacteriological action could not influ- 
cii'd the process in the liquor. Figures were quoted of a limeyard, 
uhere fresh batches of skins passed through the same lime liquor 
every twenty-four hours. At the end of the first hour the number 
of bueleria per c.c. was considerable, but this number rapidly 
diminished until it was insjgnifitfant when th| next batch W6« 
b;'i,nght in. 

Pi'ovLsi'tnal reportsjhave been circulated to members, with the 
following titles:— 

No. .fi. The Boakingi process ; liming process ; bating ; chrome 
tanning ; moulds in tan liquors. 

fi. Action of sulphides and caustip soda on skins. 
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7. Structural differences ,in leathei;, made from dried, raw and 
saltefl hides. 

8 . Relation between colour and acidity in vegetable tanning. 

9. Report on \i theory of chrome tanning. 

10. Structural characteristics of swelling and plumping. 

11. Effects of moulds and other micro-ofganisms on vegetable 
tan liquors. 

l)r. Pickard explained the chief features of provisional report 
No. C. Both light leather manufacturers and others frequently 
have great difficulty in removing short hairs from skins after liming. 
Microscopical investigations show that sodium sulphide solutions 
dissolve thtf hair outside the skin, and also attack the hair follicle 
near the hair root, but the portion immediately below the surface 
of the skin is not attacked, and hence arises some of the difficulty 
in unhairing. The Research Association has found that by treating 
the skins with a solution of caustic soda prior to the sulphiding, 
the action of the sulphide on the portion of the hair follicle immedi¬ 
ately below the surface of the skin is improved and the trouble 
arising from shorj hairs is minimised. 

The controversy around the subject of bating ’’ has become very 
keen during this year. J. A. Wilgon and G. Daub,®* in a critical 
study of the bating process, state that th^? elastin is present in two 
layers of the skin between the epidermis and the hair roots, and in 
the flesh tissue. It is completely removed Vy 0-01% pancrcatin 
when the hydrogen ion concentration is pa=7'5—8-5, and by 
0-1% pancreatin at Pb—5-5 —8'5. , The rate of the removal of 
elastin from calf-skin depends on the concentration of enzyme and 
the time of digestion. A commercial bate was found to have no 
digestive action on elastin at any concentration, probably owing to 
the presence of too much woody fibre. J. T. Wood®* states that 
although the elastin is completely removed from the skins bated 
by trypsin for a sufficiently long time (aboht twenty-four hours), 
in practice the bating is not continued to this point, but is carried 
on for only about 2-6 hrs. The elastin is only partly removed in 
this time, but the skins make good leather. He believes that it is 
not necessary, or even desirable, for the whole of the elastin to be 
removed or dissolved in order to let the skin down, but that it is 
sufficient for the elastic fibres to be broken up or weakened in order 
that the desired suppleness may be obtained. Dr. Pickard,** 
faking at the Ihcturea delivered a(t the Leathersellers’ Hall in 
iJIecember, affirmed that bating did not remove the elastin but 
merely removed plumping and separated ttfe fibres. Bating was 
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quite reversible and it was qot necea^ry to destroy the elastin, 
The encircling bands around the fibre bundles Snd around the fibrils 
were not elastin, and their nature was, as yet, unknown, but they 
were apparently not jfiected fiy the bating procesft. J. T. Wood 
questioned whether from the point of view of bating the action ol 
swelling and plumping^was reversible. The Rohm and Haas Co.’’ 
have published several observations on the histology of bated skins. 
All authors agree that the bating or puering process effects uho 
deliming of the skins. The Rohm and Haas Co. agree with the 
views of Rosenthal, Wood, and Marriott that while, the effect of the 
bat(^ on the elastin is undoubtedly one of its important functions 
it is not yet established that it is the primary function of the bate 
the essential effect of the bate on the elastin fibres is probably 
something considerably short of complete digestion, while then 
is every indication that a function of equal importance is th« 
digestion and removal to some extent of the cementing or inter 
fibrillary substance. The Rohm and Haas Co. have had a numbei 
oi calf-skins and goat-skins limed, cut in half, one half bated with 
manure bates, and the other half with an enzyme bate ; sections 
of the treated halves showed that a considerable’amount of elastin 
was still present in both products. The results did not vary greatly 
between the enzyme bate and the manure bate. The attempt to 
remove all the elastin from calf-skins results in loose leather and 
considerable pipiness- A very fine series of photomicrographs is 
appended to the publication and the elastin fibres show up very 
clearly in all the bated specimens. 

Tanning, Tanning Materials, etc. 

There have been no startling discoveries of new tanning materials, 
but several workers have drawn attention to many materials 
which are being overlooked. W. R. Atkin and K. H. Hassan®* 
have made a report on the qualitative and quantitative analysis of 
ten Indian tanning materials, viz., Tarwar [Cassia auriculata) 
bark, amaltas, sundri bark, mohani bark, goran, amla bark, itsha 
bark, babul, dhawa leaves, divi-divi pods, sumach leaves and 
pomegranate kernel, all of which contain useful amounts of tannin. 
'I'he hemlock trees of the Western States of North America are 
repidly becoming exhausted and American tanners have been 
compell-jd to look around for frqsh sources o^ supply. R. H^ 
Clark and H. T. Andrews lHave analysed numerous samples of 
freshly-cut.western hejnlock [Tsuga heterophyUa) bark and spruce 
(Sitka) baik. The taifnin content of freshly-cut western hemlock 
bark varied from 9-0% to 15-5%, and that of the spruce from 
• 
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12'0% to 17'5%, calculate^ on the substance. A comprehen¬ 
sive survey of the (tanning resources of Western Australia was 
commenced in December, 1920, by the Forest Products Laboratory 
of the Institute of Science and Industry in Australia,'with the 
object of collecting information about Western Australian barks 
which might be suitable for tanning. Over 170 samples have 
been analysed.Karri bark {JHucalyptv's diversicolor) has an 
average tannin content of about 20% ; it tans quickly and gives a 
light-coloured leather. The manufacture of a karri tanning- 
extract has been cominenced. 

One of the members of the staif of the Forest Products laboratory 
has reported" on the po.ssibilitics of marri kino (Rod gum from 
Euialyplus colophylla) as a tanning material. It contains 08-70% 
of matter absorbed by hide powder. It is very sparingly soluble, 
but it possesses an objectionable red colour and yields a brittle 
leather. There has been a proposal"' to manufacture a tanning 
extract by treating dry peat extract with weak ^dkali. J. A. 
Pilgrimlias criticised the paper by B. B. Dhavale and S. R. Das,** 
because they ground the goran bark and then sifted it, whereas in 
practice the coaihcly ground material always contains some fine 
powder, which is very rich in tarthin. The solutions extracted 
were not always of analytical sti’engthj^and from correction* he 
has made it would appear that the (iO-mesh material yielded most 
tannin. B. B. Dhavale and S. R. Das*‘ have found the optimum 
temperature for the extraction of tannin ffdm sundri {Heritiera 
minor) bark of “ official size ’’ to be 6.5°-70* C. 

A great deal of attention has been devoted to the plumping of 
hides in the early stages of sole leather tanning. F. C. Thompson, 
K. Seshachalam, and K. H. Hassan*" have analysed different 
tanning materials under conditions of varying acidity. The 
results show that the time of filtration, colour, content of tannin, 
and insoluble matter, all vary considerably-with alterations in the 
hydrogen ion concentration. W. R. Atkin*’ has made a theoretical 
study of the factors influencing the plumping of hides in tan liquors. 
He states that the hide combines with acids to form hide-acid 
compounds, which can ionise and so exert osmotic pressure, thus 
tending to cause the hide to swell. Neutral salts and solutions of 
tannins tend to repress the swelling, and he suggests that tanners 
should determine the total acidity, the hydrion concentration, 
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and the degree of swelling of hide powder in the tan liquors. E. C. 
Porter*® prepared solutions of different hydridn concontr^ions and 
showed that a maximum swelling of hide powder was obtained 
at pu=24, a rainimjim at /iH=4-8 and a second maximum at 
p,i-=12'5. Porter has repeated his work this year** and confirmed 
his previous results, pe has also determined the amount of hide 
substance dissolved at the different hydrion concentratiens, and 
ho finds that there is practically no hydrolyses until the maxiraam 
of swelling is passed. Less than 2% of hide substance is dissolved 
f>y dccmormal solutions in 24 hrs. It is evident that there is vqry 
little hydrolytic action in the tan liquors. W. Moeller*® has carried 
out a largo number of determinations of the hydrolytic effects of 
lactic and butyric acids on hide substance, and finds that not more 
than 0% of hide substance is hydrolysed by N solutions of 
)a(!tic acid in four weeks, and 4-6% by N12 solutions of butyric 
acid E. C. Porter has devised the following test for determining 
the swelling power of tan liquors : O’.') g. of hide powder (30-60 
lucsh) is placed in a 120 c.c. graduated flask, so devised that it 
has a long neck graduated in one-tenth c.c. to accommodate the 
last 20 c.c, The hide powder is covered with lOOc.c. of the tan 
liquor to be tested, the flask stoppered with a rubber stopper, 
shaken at intervals and allowctf to stand 24 hrs. After this, the 
flask is inverted for 2 hrs. to allow the swollen hide to settle down 
into the neck. Thq flask is smartly tapped on the bench for 
30 secs., and the volume of swollen hide powder is then read off and 
eoin))ared with that given by other tan liquors. 

A committee®* of the American Leather Chemists’ Association 
has rep( irted on the modified Claflin method for the direct measure- 
iiieiii of the plumping power of tan liquors : 10 g. of hide powder 
is .shaken for 10 mins, with a measured volume of the tan liquor, the 
contents transferred to a funnel plugged with absorbent cotton-wool, 
and the filtrate collocted in a graduated cylinder. At the end of 
40 mins., when the dripping has ceased from the filtration, the 
volume of the filtrate is noted and the difference between the volume 
of tan liquor taken and the filtrate obtained is a measure of the 
plumping power. 

The colour of tan liquors has been shown by J. A. Wilsoil and 
E. -T. Kem ®‘ to be influenced by their acidity. They prepared 
tan liq'iors from gambier and quebracho, and found that both had 
the same colour at pa=3’0,tfinless previously ^posed to the aif. 
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The change in colour of these tan liqjiors with varying acidity was 
found toibe completely reversible if the liquors had not been exposed 
to the air for a time. Dr. Pickard reported on certain tests in this 
connexion at the lectures*® delivereo in Decepiber, on behalf of the 
British Leather Manufacturers Research Association. Solutions 
of different tanning materials were prepared, the solution of each 
material divided into seven portions, and the hydrion concentrations 
of these adjusted to p„=l to Ph=7, thus forming a series. A 
series of pieces of pelt of similar pn values were procured and tanned 
in the solution of the same pa value. The results showed that the 
colour of the finished leather depended on the pn value of the tan 
liquors. If it was less than Ph=4 the finished leather was very 
dar& and again when the tan liquor was slightly alkaline pn=S. 
The line of demarcation between bad colour with excessive acidity 
and good colour was at the same pa value for all the different 
materials, and it was reported that the Leather Manufacturers 
Research Association had proposed the use of a special indicator, 
to enable tanners to determine the correct and most suitabM. 
acidity for their tan liquors. 

G. Vie*" points' out that chestnut wood contains acetic acid 
which is volatilised during the evaporation of the wood extract, 
and can be recovered by passing the valours through a scrubber 
containing sodium carbonate or milk of lime. It is possible to 
recover 13 lb. of acetic acid for every 100 lb.«of extract produced. 
A. Harvey” has summarised the different purposes to which spent 
tanwood waste can be put. It can be distilled to yield acetic acid, 
mivpH with lead nitrate and lime to form briquettes, mixed with 
bitumen to produce a roofing material, employed in paper-making, 
the manufacture of oxalic acid, wood tar, charcoal, and methyl 
alcohol, and for the reduction of bichromate for one-bath chrome 
tanning liquors. 

K. C. Srinivasan** has analysed numerous samples of the bark 
of South Indian w'attles {Acacia decurrens), showing tans 39-3- 
44-1% and non-tans 7-l-13-0%, which compares very favourably 
with the wattle barks of Australia and Africa. The optimum 
temperature of extraction is 60° C.; the tannin content increases 
with the age of the tree and leather tanned with it is soft and pliable. 

Several patents have been granted for the production of tanning 
materials from waste sulphite-c/illulose lye *’ and from vegetable, 
tanning materials by condensing with sulphqnic acids of aromatic^ 

f • 
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hydrocarbons,"’ and improvgd apparatus has been devised for 
extracting and concentrating tanning materials." F. I^ngford" 
mixes the wood of Sesguoia sempervirens with aluminous earths 
and water, treats with^sulphui gases, and obtains a lanning material 
by further treatment. H. C. Reed.” finds that the "presence of 
calcium sulphate in water used for extracting tanning materials 
results in a slight loss (S tannin, but the non-tans are not increased 
to the extent that would be ex})ected. Analyses show a loss in 
tannin, but an increase in insoluble matter which may not mean a 
loss of tannin in actual practice. There may be a loss, however, 
owing to tJie repressive action of the dissolved salts upon the 
swelling of the hide. 

• 

Synthetic Tans. 

A large number of patents have been granted during the year for 
the manufacture of new and improved synthetic tans. Gerb- imd 
Farl)stoffwerke H. Renner u. Co.'* oxidise sulphonated and con¬ 
densed derivatives of cyclic hydrocarbons or phenols or acid resin, 
by means of potassium bichromate. H. Renner and W. Moeller*® 
use couinarone-resins as the raw material for julphonation and 
condensation. Acid sulphites are allowed to react below 100“ C. 
on aromatic hydroxy-compoui.'lsjn the presence of formaldehyde.'* 
T)i- and polyhydroxybenzenes, their homologues and substitution 
products containing at least one fra* para-position to the hydroxyl 
group, can be condensed with acetaldehyde or formaldehyde to 
form soluble tanning agents.*’ Aryl alkyl ethers, derived from 
lialogcnated aliphatic hydrocasbons containing 16 carbon atoms, 
by treatment with phenols or naphthols, can be sulphonated to 
produce a soluble synthetic tan.** Heavy coal-tar oil, tar phenols, 
phenol, creosote, etc. may be sulphonated, condensed with formalde¬ 
hyde, neutralised, and mixed with chromium, iron, or aluminium 
chlorides,** or the neutralisation may be effected by means of 
compoimds of alumuiium or chromium or both,’* or with com¬ 
pounds of other heavy metals." Naphthalene and other poly¬ 
cyclic aromatic hydrocarbons and carbazole have been sulphonated 
and condensed with glycollic acid to produce a tanning agent.’* 
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R. B. Croad, G. E. Knowles, and H*, M. McArthur and Co., Ltd.” 
have paliented the ctadensation of 2 mols. of an aromatic hydroxy 
compound with i inol. of formaldehyde in presence of an oxide, 
hydroxide, carbonate, or bicarbonate of an alkali or alkaline-earth 
metal, ammonia, or a salt of a strong base with a weak acid. The 
product is sulphonated and may then be further condensed, if 
desired. 

A very pleasing feature of this year in connexion with synthetic 
tans has been the widespread efforts to enlighten the leather trade 
as to the possibilities and effects of the use of these new materials. 
G. E. Knowles read a paper on “ Synthetic Tannins and their uses 
in Leather Manufacture ” before the North-Western section of 
the' Society of Leather Trades Chemists.” He emphasised the im¬ 
portance of securing the light product free from excessive content 
of sulphuric acid and also the failure of the official method of 
tannin analysis as a method of testing the tannnig properties of 
synthetic tannins. He urged tanners to judge samples by pelt 
tests in 1-5% solutions of the synthetic tannin. S. Kohn, J. 
Breedis, and E. Crededivide synthetic tannins into “ combina¬ 
tion *’ and “ adsbrption ” tans. Some contain compounds which 
combine chemically with the hide substance, but the products 
are not very stable or insoluble,* and |liow a lower resistance to 
washing. The definition of “ combination ” tan should include 
some limits of stability and insolubility of the compound with 
collagen. The tanning value of synthetic tannins lies more in the 
increased efficiency they produce in vegetable tannins with which 
they are mixed than in their own*tanning power. The acidity of 
the solution greatly influences the state of the taraiin. At zero 
acidity the whole of the tannm is present as “ adsorption tan,” 
at the correct acidity as “ combination tan,” because the sample 
does not then contain any sodium sulphonatcs which follow the 
law of adsorption. 

Mineral Tannages. 

Very little progress has been made in regard to the general 
procedure in tanning with chromium salts. The leather section 
of the C.W.S. Research Dept., Manchester, has published numerous 
papers on chrome tamiing which are gradually revealing the nature 
of this process, A. Glover and G. Martin ” have patented the use 
of dried whey Jor reducing mixtures of bichromates and acid, 
whilst D. Burton and A. Glover” haVe patented the use of tea-dust 
as a reducing agent in the manufacture of one-bath chrome tanning 
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liquors. The use of an alkali or alkaline-earth carbonate in con¬ 
junction with an alkali or alkaline-earth salt of the loyer fatty 
acids for neutralising chrome-tanned leather prevents over-neutrali¬ 
sation.’® A similar i^ixture has been found suitafcle for iron- or 
aluminium-tanned leathers also.’* A patent has been granted*® 
during the year for the, tanning of hides with ferric salts dissolved 
in solutions containing formic acid. Formaldehyde and tu'phite- 
cellulose extract may also be added. D. Burton®' has made several 
valuable studies on the chrome-tamung process. He draws atten¬ 
tion to the influence exerted by the initial basicity figure, age, 
teinporature, rate of increase in strength, and rate of neutralisation 
of the liquor on the feel of the resulting leather. The acidity of 
tli(! liquor affects the boiling test and is influenced by the presence 
of neutral salts. “ Ageing ” improves the leather. The properties 
of a leather depend on the condition of the fibre at the moment of 
lixaiiou of the chromium, the nature of the salt on the fibre, the 
hind of combination with the pelt and the mechanical treatment 
tiBcd for softening the leather. In a further study,** D. Burton 
discusses the swelling power of a chrome liquor and confirms the 
fa\ourable influence exerted by organic substances in it. A. M. 
Hey®* has tanned pieces of pelt with formaldehyde solutions at 
different pa values. Alkali is not necessary, but the tannage 
proceeds most satisfactorily if the pelt is slightly alkaline (i)H=7'8), 
and the formaldehyde solution pu--7-2. 

There have been a few additions to our knowledge of tanned 
leather. More even dyeing of glace leather can be ensured by 
])re\iously morflanting with gambier neutralised with borax.®* 
Taiming oils and fat-liquoring agents have been prepared by mixing 
jilienol and resins obtained by distilling hydroxy-fatty acids.*® 
W. Moeller*® has described the action of hot water on various types 
of leather. Leathers of low-resistance to wnter yield a large amount 
of soluble gelatino;.., matter. Iron-taimed leathers*’ have a very 
small water-resistance figure, over 95% of the hide substance 
being hydrolysed in one case. Leathers tanned with synthetic 
tans** are much less resistant to hot water than vegetable- or 
mhicral-tannod leathers and are similar to formaldehyde-tanned 
ieathe.rs. The British Leather Manufacturers’ Research Association 

0 n 352,agn, 353,130 ; J., 1022, 722a, 774a. 

P. 363,131 ; J., 1922, 774a. 
li.P. 349,363 : J., 1922, 64/a. ' 

•' J. Woo. LeaiAor Trades Ghem., 1922, 6, 157 ; J., 1922, 6Ua. 

*= Ibid f 1922, 6, 226.; J., 1922, 640a. 

™ Ibiu., 1922, 6, 131 ; J., 1922, 476a. 

**'o!.P. 346,694 j J., 1922, 249a. 

“ (i.r. 354,165 ; 1922, 774a. 

>• Z. Leder. u. Oerb-Chem., 1921-2,1, 47 ; J., 1922, 186a. 

■’ Ibid.. 1921-2, 1, 166 i J., 1922, 426a. 

*» Ibid., 1921-2, 1, 100 J J., 1922, SCISa. 
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hav6 isolated the chromiupi salt wli^ch is the active tanning ageii 
in chronic tanning. •* They find that it can exist in two isomeric 
forms, one of which forms chrome soaps, which are responsible for 
50-90% of thki spues on chrome 'leathers. P. Hampshire” has 
classified the difierent spues appearing on leathers, and describes 
one spue caused by sodium sulphate, which he was able to dissolve 
out of the leather and reproduce on an unaffected piece of chrome 
leather. 

Analysis. 

The analysis of tanning materials and the analysis of leather are 
subjects of much agitated discussion at present. The degree of 
acidity has a very important influence on the colour, absorption, 
and effects of a tan liquor and its accurate determination is a 
matter of urgency. The Procter lime-water method is no guide 
and the pu value is a safer guide. H. 0. Reed and T. Blackadder” 
recommend the Claflin method” for measuring the plumping value 
of tan liquors. F. L. Seymour-Jones'^ has experimented witji 
baryta as a substitute for lime-water in the Procter method, but 
findsmo advantage. A committee of the American Leather Chem¬ 
ists Association •• propose the use of a modified immersion type of 
colorimeter for measuring the colour tannin solutions. The 
official method of tannin analysis has%een subjected to severe 
criticisms, but further work has confirmed the opinion of many 
that it is a very good method in general, 'only requiring minor 
modifications to improve it instead of the drastic revision suggested 
by J. A. Wilson and E. J. Kem.'''^ A. W. 'Thomas and M. W. 
Kelly** have shown that gambler solutions give k steady increase 
in adsorption with increase in the concentration of tannin solution 
used, which fact is used by G. W. Schultz*’ to controvert the Wilson- 
Kern proposals. Continental chemists are dissatisfied with the 
isresent official method of tannin analysis. J. Schneider** advocates 
the use of aliquot weighed portions of all solutions instead of 
measured portions. Dry chromed hide powder gives good results. 
L. Poliak** has modified the official shake method by using double 
and treble detannisations, a longer period of shaking, and a larger 
amount of hide powder, and by the filter bell method. The shake 
method with two detannisations gave a higher percentage of tans 

** Bureau oj Bio-Techtwlogy Bull. No. 6, 1922. 

J. Amer. Leafher Chem. Asaoot, 1922,17, 109 ; J., 1922, 302a. 

” Loc. cit. ^ 

** J. Soc. heather Trades Chem.. 1922, 6, 393. ^ 

J. Amer.. Leather Chem. Assoc., 1922,17, 20C ; J., 1922, 476a. 

•* Ann. Beyls., 1921, 6, 

*• J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922,14, 292 ; J., 1922, 383a. 

•* J. Amer. Leather Chem. Assoc., 1922,17, 348; J., 1922, 04lA. 

*• J. Sac. Leather Tradts Chtm., 1922, 6, 234 ; J., 1922, 641a. 

** Collegium, 1922, 126; J., 1022, 773a. 
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than the official shake method* He oonjsludes that the official shake 
method gives less than the true tannin content, and the ffiter beH 
method more. V. Kubelka and F. Berka^®” advocate the ro^adoption 
of the filter boll method, but it is extremely unlikely that their 
arguments will have dny effect. H.,C. Reed and T. Blackadder'®' 
consider that the detannisation would be more complete if the 
solution was acidified i^ith formic acid, less powder was employed, 
and it was shaken for a longer period of time with a stronger solution 
of the tannin. F. C. Thompson^®® has made a valuable suggestion 
for estimating the soluble matter of tannin solutions by allowing 
the insoluble particles to settle out and then evaporating 50o.c. 
from the upper layer of the liquor. This includes as soluble matter 
partudes below a certain size, but eliminates the uncortamtieS of 
liltration, and the personal factor in judging optical eleamoss. 

Two important factors in the analysis of vegetable-tanned leathers 
liavc been the subject of much discussion this year, viz., the extrac- 
tio7>’ of oils and fats and the determination of the water-soluble 
mutter. The discrepancies between the amount of extract removed 
from leather by chloroform and petroleum spirit, have been found 
to exist in chrome tanned leathers,^®® and Brittsh chemist# have 
b(!(ai strongly urged to adopt chloroform as the official solvent for 
(extracting oils and greases. Members of a committee of the 
American Leather Chemists Association, however, have extracted 
vai ious leathers with petroleum spirit and then with chloroform, 
ami only about 2.57* of the chloroform extract has proved to bo 
fat.'”* They incline to the opinion that the error involved in using 
chloroform is greater than that caused by the inefficiencies of 
])ctrolcum spirit. A. M. Hey’®® shows that the presence of moisture 
ill leather greatly affects the amount of extract obtained ; the 
intluencc is more apparent in the case of chloroform. G. W. 
Schultz’®” has summarised the present position very fairly by 
stating that petrolcuni spirit extracts too little, and chloroform too 
miieh, and he suggests two extractions, one with each solvent, 
if necessary. The last word has not been said, however, on the 
subject for there is evidence to eonfute some of the arguments 
advanced by the advocates of petroleum spirit. 

A committee’®’ of the French section of the Society of Leather 
'rrades’ Chemists has proposed a now method of determining the 
water-soluble matter in a vegetable-taimed leather, in which 5 g. 

CoKngium, 1922, 85, 143, 167 ; #., 1922, 773 a. 

.1. Soc. Leather Trades ChSn., 1922, 6, 

dfner. Leather phem. Assoc., 1922,17, 158 ; J., 1922, 336a. 

J. t.oc. Leather Ttfides Chem., 1922, 6, 97 ; J., 1922, 303a. 

*"*/. Amer. Leather Chem. Assoc., 1922, 17, 292. 

Soc. Leather Tjades Chem., 1922, 6, 385. 

Ibid., 1922 6 389 

J. Soc. LeMl^r Trades Chem., 1921, 6, 313 : J., 1921, 869a ; 1922, 
8. 302 J J., 1922, 907a. 
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of rasped leather is extracted ■with'i250 c.e. of distilled water for 
16 hrs. a|t the ordinffry temperature. ■ W. J. Chater and D. Wood- 
roffo'®* have shown-that after the water-soluble matter has been 
extracted from'Vegctablo-tanncd leathers by ^he “ official ” method, 
there still remains an additional 10-30%, which can be removed by 
further extraction. A committee of the American Leather Chemists 
Association'®" has reported on the determination of water-soluble 
matter in leather and advocates extraction at a lower temperature, 
25“ C. 

There have boon attempts in certain quarters to discredit the 
results obtained by the chemical analysis of leather on the grounds 
thaj. it is inaccurate and very variable. The chemical analysis, 
however, is the most consistent property of leather. Mechanical 
and physical teste arc much more variable. If leather is properly 
sampled the results are very reliable, as 'll. C. Bowker and E. L. 
Wallace"® have shown. L. Jablonski'" states that no portion of a 
side Is an average of the whole. •' 

The determination of free mineral acid in leather requires modifi¬ 
cation since syntijns and sulphonated oils contain sulphonic groups 
which are reported as free mineral acid by the Procter-ftearlc method. 
C. van dor Hoeven"" recomraen4s extracting a weighed quantity 
of finely-divided leather with sodium <flihydrogen phosphate for 
some hours. The total SO, is estimated in the extract and neutral 
sulphates in the ash. W. R. Atkin"® states that sodium chromate 
Is formed when the Procter-Soarlo method of determining free acid 
is applied to chrome leather and the error is corrected by titrating 
the sodium chromate with sodium hydroxide and making a correc¬ 
tion. U. Burton, A. Glover, and R. P. Wood"" have evolved a 
now method of determining the basicity of chrome tamiing liquors 
by oxidising a known volume of the liquor with hydrogen peroxide 
and 25 c.c. of Njl sodium hydroxide. The oxidised solution is 
diluted and part used for the chromium determination and part 
for the acidity. The method obviates the adsorption of sodium 
hydroxide by the precipitated chromium hydroxide. D. Woodrofio 
and R. E. Green"® have devised a modified method of determining 
the amount of alkali salts in chrome leather, which is ashed, treated 
with strong sulphuric acid, the excess evaporated oft, the residue 
ignited, the soluble sulphates extracted with boiling water, and 
estimated with barium chloride. 

Soc. Leather Tradee Chem., 192^, 8, 247 ; J., 1922, 828a. 

>»» .7. Amr. Leather Chem. Aasoe.., 1922, 17, 2^0 ; J., 1922, .470a. 
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Theory of Tanning, etC. 

Tlierc is very liltlo to report on the ohomistj'j jof the tannins. 
The work of E. Eisclier is being epnsolklated and supported by 
fresh investigations on natural taimins.”® A crystalline tannin 
has been isolated'” fr8m the leaves of Acer ginnala, and named 
acerlannin It has been hydrolysed into gallic acid 

ami iiceritol, and is probably a sugar ester. K. Freudenberg and his 
piipil.s have continued their investigations and have succeeded in 
jiydrolysing numerous natural tannins by moans of tannase, the 
preparation of which from growths of Axpergillus nigfr they have 
candidly desoribed."" Hy its aid they have hydrolysed chlor igenic 
acid, isolated a new sugar from bamameli-tannin, and investigated 
Ihe tannins in chestnut and oak. They have also reduced 
davanone and isolated various stereoisomeric cateehins.''' K. 
Freudenberg and E. Vollbreeht""’ have isolated a tannin from 
(auinan oak, which contains 23 -25% of combined eliagic acid, 
and o'X, of combined de.vtrose, and an amorphous acid, quercussic 
acid. K. Freudenberg and W. Seilasi"" have confirmed the doubts 
as to the homogeneity of (ihineso tannin. 

Numerous workers have studied the reaction between tannins 
and gelatin and pelt or hide suhstance. A. (1. Brotman'® finds that 
fhe amount of formaldehyde fixed by gelatin dejiends on the 
concentration of the felly. 0. Oerngross'-" claims that the influence 
of formaldehyde on the adsorption of alkalis by hide powder proves 
tlii re is a chemical change in tanning. W. Moeller"'* explains 
away this influence and aflinns his adherence to a colloidal theory 
of tanning. W. Moeller'-" has also shown that the absorption of 
tannin by hide jiowder is indejiendent of the concentration and 
volume, and defiends merely on the absolute amount of tannin 
piesent. A. W. Thomas and M. W. Kelly'^® have determined the 
time and concentration factors in the combination of tannin with 
hide substance for quebracho and gambicr. Quebracho showed a 
niaxinium, but garabier gave a steady increase of absorption 
aith the increase in the concentration of tannin solution used. 

"" Tmnj,. ahem.. Soc.., 1922, 121, 23 ; J., 1922, 184a ; Helv. Chhn. Acta, 
1922.5, 108; J.. 1922, 184a. 

Ibwl.. 1922, 121, 09; J., 1922, 184a. 

I oUegium, 1921, 408; J., 1922, #7a. 

Her., 1922, 66, 1734, 1748 ,* J., 1922, OOlA. 

fOid., 1922, 66, 24J0 ; J., 1922, 900a. 

lOlrt.. 1922, 66, 28W ; J., 1922, 900a. 
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D. Burton and hi» co-worVors'” have shown that neutral saltsX 
retard th(f penetratidh of the chromium into the pelt, and raise 
the basicity of the liquors. F. C. ^Thompson and W. R. Atkin*** 
suggest the exfetence of a negatively charged colloidal complex 
in chrome tanning solutions, which would bring the ex¬ 
planation of chrome tanning into line wjth that of vegetable 
tanning, viz., the combination or co-procipitation of the positively 
charged collagen by the negatively charged colloidal tanning 
material. 


Gelatin, Glue, etc. 

W. Moeller'*® has tanned gelatin with formaldehyde, quebracho, 
and chrome tanning liquors, and finds that part of the gelatin is 
coagulable, and part remains in solution. A Scala'®* finds that 
salts are absorbed by gelatin up to a maximum and independent 
of the presence of other salts in the solution. R. Wintgen and 
H. Vogel*®* have investigated the gclatin-hydrochloi'ic acid equili¬ 
brium and conclude that gelatin acts as a mono-acid base of molecu¬ 
lar weight 885 ; j3«glutin behaves similarly and has about one-half 
the molecular weight. 

A. Kuhn’®* states that the swelling of gelatin in solutions of 
acids reaches a maximum at lower concimtrations with strong acids 
and higher concentrations with w'eak acids. The swelling is the 
result of hydration, sol formation, hydrolyiis, dehydration, and 
precipitation. W. Moeller*®* has confirmed Kuhn’s work and finds ^ 
that some acids, notably butyric aeid, cause a diminution in the' 
amount of hydrolysed gelatin. The swelling and hydrolytic 
effects of mineral acids differ from those of organic acids, and the 
action of acetic acid differs from that of lactic and butyric acids. 
H. G. Bennett'®* maintains his lyotropo theory of swelling, but 
the evidence against his views seems overwhelming. R. H. Bogue*®* 
re-states his theory as to the fibrillar structure of gelatin-water 
systems and quotes evidence in support of it. D. J. Lloyd*®* has 
shown that hydrochloric aeid decreases the gelling power of gelatih, 
which passes through a maximum at })b= 2—3. S^ium hydroxide 
slightly decreases the gelling power between Pb= 10—12, and 

*” J. Soc. Leather Trades Chem., 1922, 8, 6; J., 1922, 149a ; 1922, 6, 
167 i J., 1922, 511a. 
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'ompletely prevents gelation, above th^t figure. S. E. Sheppard, 

3 S Sweet, and A. J. Benedict*®’ find that the*rigidity of demmeral- 
isod gelatin jellies is not much affected by changes M hydrion 
concentration, but the addition of small amounts t)f pota^ mum 
has a marked effect; this agrees v/ith the results of A. Gutbier, 

E Sauer, and F. Schelling.'®® Bone glue is not so sensitive to the 
influence of the addition of alum. The clarification of ^gluc is 
always accompanied by a deterioration, as shown by a decr^ce 
in the viscosity. J. and K. F. Loob’®» divide colloidal solutions 
into those which are easily prccipitattid by small quantities d 
neutral salts and others which require larger quantities. Casern 
dissolved in caustic soda solutions belongs to the -second t^ 
gelatin to the first type. The swelling and viscosity of gefatir 
solutions’*® increase with a decrease in silica content, owing to s 
(liange in hydrion concentration. They reach a maximum at 
j),i H-.'i; the jelly eonsistence is solid between j)i,=4'7 and pa— 
soft at Pi,=8-.5, and liquid at Ph=9-0. 

Prior to 1914 the glue pieces from large Indian tanneries were 
worked up in Germany, but the war interfered with this, and the 
Covemment sought to establish a glue mdustfy m India itself. 
The difficulties were many, the temperature was troublesome, both 
for setting purposes and for obviating putrefaction. G. J. Fowled. 
K (' Brinivasan, and V. S. Chmnaswami”’ have determined the 
concentration of acid in glue-liquor which prevente the growto of 
liquefying bacte^ria. The addition of phenol or fonnaldehyde to 
tlie glue-liquorprcvents putrefaction, but not the growth of moulds. 

E.T. Oakes andC. E. Davis'«'have described a “ plunger meth^ 
of measuring gel-strength, in which a plunger is attached to the 
imder-side of a balance-scale pan, on which is placed a beaker. Ihe 
whole is counterpoised and water added to the beaker until the 
})hinger is forced into the gel placed below. The maximum gel- 
strength coincided in pn value with the maximum mcreasem vis- 

co.sitv. Data were obtained in favour of the gelatm-acid coinbmation 

tlumry. C. E. Davis, E. T. Oakes, and H. H. Browne’*® find that 
the maximum viscosity of gelatin solutions is reached at Ph-3-0— 
fl'.i at 2.5° C., and after solutions have stood 24 hrs. The density 
of a gelatin solution can bo expressed in g. per c.c. by the density 
of water at the same temperature, plus (a: X 0-0029) where * w the 
percentage concentration of gelatin by weight. 1. A. EUiot and 

• * 
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S. E. Sheppard'*' describe pperimenjts on the determination of the 
gold vahie of 17 different commercial gelatins. 

Numerous pattuits*" have been taken out for making glue and 
gelatin, which ^efer chiefly to impi'ovcd ap^iratus for extracting. 
A liquid glue is ])repared byt mixing glue, with an alkaline-earth 
silicate or thiourea."’ 
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SOILS AND FkRTlLLSEliS. 

By H. J. Page, B.So., A.I.C., 

Chief Chemist, Eothamstcd Experimental Station, Harpcnden. 

In' this report, attention will bo mainly confined to fertiliser and 
soil questions which are likely to be of direct interest to the technical 
iigrieultural chemist dealing with practical jiroblems ; as in f irmcr 
years, the more theoretical aspects of the subject arc discussed 
in the Beport to the Chemical Society. 

During the past year the financial depression in the agricultural 
industry, of which signs were already evident in tlie previous year. 
Ins become marketlly accentuated. Indeed, it is no exaggeration 
to say tliat the crisis bids fair to equal in severity that through 
which British agriculture passed in the ’eighXies. The severe 
slump in the wholesale jirioes of agricultural products, which has 
not been accompanied by an equal fall in the prices which the 
fanner has to ])ay for his feeding-stuffs and manures, has brought 
large numbcT of farmers to bankruptcy ; those who escape this fate 
are largely laying dotrn arable land to grass, and re.stricting their 
e.\]ienditure in. every possible direction. Apart from the larger 
eeononiie aspects of the crisia'—of the gravity of which evidence 
is afforded by the appointment by the Government of a Depart¬ 
mental Committee to “ inquire into the methods of selling and 
distributing agricultural, horticultural, and dairy produce,” and 
of a “ Tribunal of Investigation ” to “ inquire into the mcthotls 
which have biten adopted in other countries during the last fifty 
years to increase the prosperity of agriculture, and to secure the 

fid lest po.saibIo use of the land for the production of food,. 

and to advise as to the methods by which these results could be • 
achieved in this country,”’—^the direct effects on the fertiliser 
industry are likely to be considerable. 

Pektiusers. 

The results of modern cxpcrimeifts on the use <}f fertilisers noces~. 
sarily call for critical consideration in this connexion. 

In this itoriod of enfpreed economy, the pronouncement of Lawes 
during the last period of depression, that “ high farming is no 
remedy for low pricey” was bound to be recalled. Lawes’ dictum 
W'as based on the results of Rothamsted experiments, which showed 

’ Skie The Times, Dec. 12, 1922. 
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that, for the dressings of fertilisers jised in these experiments oh 
wheat, the extra return obtained by the use of an increased amount 
of fertiliW, although profitable in a period of high prices, was 
not sufficient tt) balance the increa'sed cost^of the larger dressing 
in a period 'of low prices.* I» the discussion at the Hull Meeting 
of the British Association (joint meeting ^of the Economics and 
Agriculture Sections), and in the subsequent correspondence in 
the press, this fact was used by the upholders of the view that the 
farmer’s only remedy at the present time Was to draw in his horns, 
to lay arable land down to grass, and generally to scale down 
production to a low level. That this view is not necessarily a sound 
one, in the Mght of more recent work, is maintained by Sir E. J. 
Russell,* who points out that the fertiliser dressings applied in the 
experiments used by Lawes in support of his contention were all, 
even the smallest, much larger than would bo used in practice, 
even in most intensive farming, and the results are therefore not 
really applicable. Recent results with smaller dre-isings of fer¬ 
tilisers, within the range of those used in practice, seem to indicate 
that, so far from gradually falling off from the outset in accordance 
with fhe law of diminishing returns, the increase in produce obtained 
from one moderate increase in the'amount of fertilisers used, is 
less than that obtained from a further cqu^l increase in the dressing ; 
in other words, if yield is plotted as ordinate against amount of 
fertilisers applied, as abscissa, the initial pa^jt, of the curve bends 
towards, and only later does it bend away from, the axis of ordinates. 
This is a very interesting point, which, if definitely established, 
may have most important effect on the economic utilisation of 
fertilisers ; the results of further experiments on the matter will be 
awaited with great interest. 

J. Hendrick* has published a useful discussion of the fertiliser 
positions before, during, and since the war, including statistics of 
production and consumption. It is perhaps" not sufficiently gener¬ 
ally realised that the manufacture of fertilisers, no less than that of 
dyestuffs, is a “ key industry.” The manufacture of sulphuric and 
nitric acids, and ammonia, which the dyestuff industry can utilise 
in time of war for the production of explosives, is dependent for its 
existence in time of peace mainly on the fertiliser industry. 

Hendrick also quotes results of manurial experiments in Scotland 
to test the relative value of the newer types of nitrogenous, phos- 
•((hatic, and potasr.ic fertilisers. * ^ 

J. G. Lipman has given a useful review of the fertiliser position 
in the United States.® ’ • 


* See Hall and Buaaell, “ The Book of the Bothamsted Experimenl*' ; 
(1917), pp. 48 and 47. 

i ' J. Min. Agrie., 192a, 29, 752, 836. y* 

* Trans. High, and Agtdk. Soo. Scotland, 1922,34, 93-114 : J., 1922, 

»J,, 1922, 233b. • ■ '* 
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A new journal, the Zeitschr^tfV.r Pfi^zenermhrut^ und DQngung, 
has been started in Germany, under'the editorship of ftofessors 
0. Lemmermann and P. Ehrenberg. It is published in4wo parts, 
the one dealing with the more academic side, and the other dealing 
n ith practical fertiliser problems. Its future will be Vatched with 
interest. ^ 

Although in certain cases, such as that of sulphate of ammonia, 
the demand is still greater than the supply, in general there is no 
scarcity of fertilisers, and competition has resulted in low prices. 

Nitrogemus Feiiilucrs. 

Nilrogen-Fixalion. —^Nitrogen-fixation is a factor of aver-incrcasing 
importance in relation to nitrogenous fertilisers. Sever,d 'new 
factories in Europe and the New World arc reported. Thus, in 
lluniiinia (Transylvania) cyanamide is being manufactured, for 
conversion into ammonia, which is then exported to Austria for 
oxiilation, though this stage also will later be carried out in Kumania; 
natural gas is used for heating.® A new Gennan company, the 
Cosag Kontinentale Stickstoffwerke A.-G., is erecting a factory 
at Galling in Austria.’ In British Columbia tho¥Vmeriean Nitrogen 
Products Company is operating a plant at Ijakc Buntzen for the 
])roduetion of nitrates by an Ci^ctrical method,® while the Electro¬ 
chemical Company of Canada intends to erect a plant for the 
jiroduction of oalcium nitrate, with a capacity equivalent to over 
.‘MlOO tons of nitric acid per amium.® A description of the con- 
•stniction and operation of the U.S. Government synthetic ammonis 
plant at Sheffield, Ala. (now no longer running) has been publisffixi 
comparison bemg made with the German factory at Oppau.’' 
A rejKirt has been issued of the inquiry into the disastrous explosior 
which destroycxl the Oppau factory, but no definite conclusion was 
come to.” It has, however, been established that a mixture of equa.! 
j)arts of ammoniurr sulphate and nitrate can be detonated by a very 
strong initiator.” The Oppau factory has already been rebuilt, 
and although German production of fixed nitrogen is not yet 
sullieicnt to leave a margin for exportation after home demands 
have been satisfied, there seems to be little doubt that at the present 
rate of development, German nitrogen products will before long bs 
a serious factor in the world markets, particularly if the mark 
remains neaj: its present low level.’’ Considerable attention was 
attracted to the international aspoets of Germanj^’s fixation industry 

' Chim. el Ind., Jan., 1922 ; *J., 1922, 178b. 

J.I922, 26«b. • 

' T., 1922, 463b. 

" J., 1922, 420r. 

” Ohem. and Mcf. Bng., 1922, 26. 246, 307, 369, 411, 463. 

" Ohem.-Zeit., Oct. 6, 1922 ; J., 1922, 461b. 

” Chem. Ind., Jan. 10, 1922 j J., 1922, 62b. 

” 0. Matignon, Chim. el Ind., July, 1922 ; J., 1922, 400b. 
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by J. Barber’s paper at ■Jbe BritisV Association (Section B).'* 
Haiker stated that bJ^ the end of 1922 Germany will have at her 
disposal an internal capacity for the jiroduction of fixed nitrogen of 
about 500,000 tbns annually, a total so colo^issal that she will be 
entirely independent of all importation. The paper should also be 
consulted for a good survey of the various,nitrogen fixation pro¬ 
cesses. F. Hausser has published a description of his explosion 
process for nitrogen fixation.’'* This process was also dealt with 
by C. J. Goodwin, at the British Association (Section B).’® 
Nitrates .—The Chilean nitrate industry is still suffering from the 
severe slump in the second half of 1921." At the end of June, 
1922, only 33* factories were working, and exports for the first six 
months of the year had fallen to less than 300,000 tons, compared 
with nearly 800.000 tons for the same period in 1921.'* A recovery 
early in 1923 is, however, anticipateil. The continuous growth of 
competition between natural nitrate and competitive artificial 
products is well shown by the following figures'®:— 
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The life of the Chilean nitrate deposits now being worked is 
estimated to be at least a hundred years, and tlie discovery in 
Chile of an cxten.sive new deposit in Tarapaca, estimated to be 
772 square miles in area, and 2-3 feet/hick, with a content of sodium 
nitrate of 20-40%,®“ further post])ones the time when agriculture 
will depend exclusively on chemical or biological fixation for its 
supply of combintsd nitrogen. 

Norwegian (synthetic) nitrate, sales declined badly in 1921, and a 
loss of 1-31 million kroner was incurrc'd.*' During the present year 
the position has improved somewhat, and it‘is estimated that the 
production of nitrate of lime for the year ending December 21st, 
1922, will be 170,000 metric tons. A patent for rendering sodiuiri 
or calcium nitrate non-hygroscopic has been taken out.®* 
Ammonium Salts. —Sulphate of ammonia is still the standard 
nitrogenous fertiliser in this country, and the home stocks—depleted 
by the coal strike and large exports in 1921, and by relative inactivity 

-• " J., 1922, 387r* • 

; '‘y.,'1922, 2.'>4 b. ' 

J., 1922, 394b. 

" Bd. of Trade J., April 13, 1922; J., 1922, 22(!'b. 

'«J.., 1922, 460e. 

J., 1922, 271b. . 

®“ U.S. Com. Kept., Dec. 19, 1921 ; 1922, 102b. * 

®* Chem. Ind., Jan. 23, t922 ; J., 1922, 8«b. ; ■' 

“ B. G. Browning and H. G, T,'Boorman, E.P, 180,180 ; J., 1922, 
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of the coke ovens owing tojblackness in the steel industry—^were 
entirely sold in 1922, at a greatly reduced p»ice, which was forced 
on the vendors by the low prices ruling for nitrate of sola. Over 
half of the sulphate ot ammonia now produced .b>» the Sulphate of 
Ammonia Federation is of the neuj.ral quality, sold ’on a basis of 
25ammonia. 

The utilisation of eyanamidc as a source of ammonia forms the 
basis of an American process, which turns out mono-ammorJum 
])hosphate under the name of “ Ammophos.” A similar process 
forms the subject of CJerman patents, whereby cyanamide is treated 
with sodium bisulphate solution, and the resulting sodium 
ammonium sulphate is treated with superphosphati' to give sodium 
ammonium phos])hate for use as a eoneentrated mixed ferdlfter.*’ 
The Badische Company has patented the prej)aration of a mixed* 
fertiliser containing nitrate and carbonate of ammonia, with 
snper])hosphate.“'‘ 

On purely theoretical grounds, there is much to be said for 
ammonium bicarbonate as a fertiliser ; when other ammonium salts 
are applii-d to the soil they are converted into bicarbor.-xte, their 
acid residues merely serving to hasten the loss of lime from the soil, 
or to mak(! the soil “ sour.” Moreover, the bicarbonate is cheaper to 
])r()duee than the, sulphate or the chloride. The jwactical obstacle 
is the volatility of this salt, but according to W. (llmKB“ ther.‘ is no 
.serious loss, casks losing only 2-75% by weight, and rosined paper 
bags only 0-5%, in 30 days. This loss is stated to be probably only 
carbonic acid, the sesqui-salt being first formed. Details arc 
given of the process of manufacture for giisworks or coke ovens 
u.sing the imUrect or semi-indirect proces.se.s, and it is stated that 
even allowing 5% for loss on storage, cost figures show a saving as 
compared with present processes of ammonia recovery. 

The utilisation of crude gas liquor as a fertiliser has been 
diKcnssed,““ and ah" forms the subject of a patent.” 

('liamimide. —Although cyanamide is the cheapest synthetic 
nitrogen compound to prcKluoe, and although its manurial value, 
if not equal to that of sulphate of ammonia, is usually not seriously 
le.ss, its future as a fertiliser is not hopeful. This is, in part, due to 
its tendency to polymerise to the toxic dieyanodiamidc, and also 
in part to tbe dusty and caustic nature of the product hitherto 
put o... the market, which makes it an unpleasant and unpopular 
substance to apply to the laj^d. Some of the pAjcesses designed lb* 

” Bucoacn und Co', G.P. 299,131 and 300.022 ; J., 1922, 8.58a, 870a. 

Badische Anilin' und Soda-Fabrik» U.P. 3i)l,130 ; «/.> 1922» (>12^. 

48, 693, 715 ; J., 1922, 722a. 

J. MewB, Has-und Wasserfnchy 1922, 85, 123 ; J., 1922, 263a. 

Gee. fur LandwirtschaftUchen Bedarf, and B. Mandelbaum, B.P. 
I53.r.06 i 1922. 151a. 
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do away with the latter drawbaek, '^crease the former. The uatf' 
of cyanamide in raised fertilisers, for which it is in many way# 
well suited, was likely to be seriously hindered by the statement 
that it is gradually converted intd- the polymer in the presence 
of superphosphate.®* This statement, however, could not be 
confirmed by two independent workers®*; indeed, it is now stated 
that in fertiliser mixtures dicyanodiaraide, ii present, is depolymer- 
ised.*“ Nevertheless, the unpopularity of cyanamidc seems to be 
indicated by the cessation of its manufacture in Norway,” and 
by the number of attemjjts which arc being made to improve it, 
more especially to render it non-dusty. The following are examples, 

•A process which has been patented in Germany consists in mixing 
^ the calcium carbide with volcanic rock silicates before treatment 
with nitrogen. The product is said to be non-caustic, non-dusty, 
and to contain soluble potash.®® In other German patents the 
cyanaraide is treated with tar or other oils, or with fats,®® or with 
sulphite-cellulose pitch.®® In America a patent has been taken out 
for the treatment of cyanamide with water and solid or liquid 
carbon dioxide,®® while a Swedish company has taken out a British 
patent for a proce'ss, whereby the cyanamide is treated with warm 
25% nitric acid and then granulated in a current of hot air.®* The 
object of all these processes is to obtain## dustless product. 

P. Maze®’ has obtained promising results by the application 
of cyanamide mixed with ten times its weigj^ of peat. 

Urea .—A more hopeful use for cyanamidc seems to be its employ¬ 
ment as a raw material for the nvinufacture of ammonia, or of 
urea, which continues to attract attention as a promising fertiliser. 
The conversion to urea may be effected®* by warming at 80° C. an 
acidified solution of cyanamide, to which is added as catalyst a 
paste containing 83% of ferrosoferric oxide (such as is obtained in 
t(ie reduction of nitro-compounds by iron); the transformation 
to urea is complete in one hour, and no dicy'anodiamide is formed. 


®* R. N. Hargor, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920, 12, 1111: J-, 1921, 93a. 

®»W. S. Landis, iUd., 1922, 14, 143 ; J., 1922, 38Sa. J. E. Brecken- 
ridgp, ibid., 1922,14, 145; J., 1922, 385a. 

®“ J., 1922, 292b. 

®> J., 1922, 222b. 

®® Rhenania Verein Chem. Fabriken A..G. and G. A. Voerkelius, G.P..', 
345,815 : J., 1922, 264a. ; 

^ ®® W. Schwarzeijauer, G.P. 306,237. W. Sclirauth, G.P. 353,493 ; 

.t1922, 775a. • 4 

®‘ A. Mann, G.P. 313,129 ; J., 1922, 829a. ■ , 

’ ®®J. M. A. gtiU6sen,U.S.P. 1,386,445 ; /., 1922, 870a. *. 

’•Stockholms Superfoslat Fabriks Aktiebolag, E.P. 168,070; J., 19)(2,, ' 
fi60A., . , 


521a. 


”Comptea rend., 1922, m, ms; J., 1923, 110a. , „ ; 

®‘ Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius, u. Briining, G.P. 301,278 ; XclSwC 
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other patents dealing with t^is converaion may be mentioned**; 
one of them is apparently the same as a^process now being.operated 
in Switzerland by the Society des Produits Azotds,** in which the 
urea is produced in adraixturii with superphosphate, the product 
being known as “ Pliosphazote.” The cost of manufateture of this 
material is said to be by no means high, and it is becoming popular 
in France for the manuring of vineyards. 

An alternative method for the production of urea is by the 
dehydration of ammonium carbonate, which is readily obtained 
from carbon dioxide and ammonia. C. Matignon and M. Frejaques 
have studied the influence of conditions and of catalysts on the 
conversion," and the Badische company has patented a process 
in (lermany and in this country." The same problem hao Seen 
investigated in America by N. W. Krase and V. L. Gaudy. ‘* Urea is 
rapidly hydrolysed in the soil, but even if for any reason the change 
were slow, no direct harm to the plant would result, as even at a 
concentration of 1% urea is non-toxic to plants.** It seems by 
no means unlikely that the manufacture of nitrogenous fertilisers 
from " synthetic ” ammonia will ultimately take the form of its 
conversion into urea instead of into ammoniuill salts. Carbonic 
acid is cheaper than sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, and ammonium 
nitrate, besides being under a blond since the Oppau explosion, 
lias not caught on as a fertiliser. Moreover, vurea is a more con¬ 
centrated fertiliser tjian any ammonium salt, so that for equal 
nitrogen value freight charges are less. 

Fcrliliser Tests .—The results of the field trials which are being 
carried out in this country at bothamsted and a number of other 
centres on the relative value of the newer nitrogenous fertilisers 
are not yet sufficiently available for trustworthy conclusions to be 
drawn. In America, the results of experiments carried out at the 
M.assaohusetts Experiment Station, using sulphate of ammonia each 
year .since 1889, gave,' for equal amounts of nitrogen, a value oi 
9.') to sulphate of ammonia against 100 for nitrate of soda.** At 
the. Mississippi Experiment Station nitrate of soda, nitrate of 
ammonia, and cyanamide were effective in the order named.** 
In Germany (Brunswick) for potatoes sulphate of ammonia gave 
the best results on light soil, but sulphonitrate was best on loam; 


*■* d’Etiides Chim. pour I’lndustrie, E.P. 161,597, 151,598, 164,562, 
169.853, 169,854; J., 1922, IIU, 112a. 

" J , 1922, 331r. • , 

*' ('him. e(. Ind., 1922, 7, lOW ; J., 1922, 646a. SSo also K. C. Bailey, 
(Vw/,/,, rnid., 1922, 176,.279 ; J., 1922, 686a. 

** Ba(i.scbe Anilin- mud Soda-Fabrik, G.P. 301,279; E.P. 145,060 
1921, 488a. 


*V. ftul. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 611 ; J., 1922, 610a. 

** T. Bokomy, Biochem. Zeits.. 1922, 132, 197 ; J., 1922, 950a. 

“ F. W. Morse, Mass. Sta. BuU., 1921, 204, 83. 

** H. B. Brown and J. F. O’Kelly, Mississippi Sta. Bept., 1921, 16. 
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nitrate of soda gave the b^t yields ,of sugar beet on loam, whilb 
for tobacco on ligh# land ^urca, sulphonitrate of ammonia, and 
cyanamiah were effective in the order named ; on meadowland 
cyanamide and ‘suljihate of ammonia ■were eayh slightly better than 
nitrate of soda." Bicarbonate of ammonia gave good results with 
various crops, approaching and sonietime^ equalling sulphate of 
ammonia.''" In Denmark, experiments in 1916-lS, comparing 
the value of nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, and cyanamide 
for nine different crops on four different soils, showed, taking 
nitrate of soda at 1(K), for sulphate of ammonia figures of 64 to 94, 
and for cyanamide figures of 23 to 85, the best results with cyana- 
mide being o?itaincd with turnips, oats, and cabbages."® 

Analysis. —Methods have been described for the estimation of 
total, nitrite, and nitrate nitrogen in fertilisers,"' and for the deter¬ 
mination of total nitrogen in mixtures of cyanamide and nitrates."" 

Phosphatic Fertilisers. 

The main interest still centres round the agricultural value of the 
newer tyjies of bajic slag, and of raw mineral phosphates. A useful 
summary of the position in this country with regard to the use of 
•phosphatic fertilisers in agricultur,c is given by Russell."’ On the 
Continent, there was in Prance a good demand for sujierphosphate, 
bone meal, and slag, in all cases in excess of supply,"" while in 
Germany, where in the past there has been fi tendency to neglect 
phosphatic fertilisers, their value for maintaining yields is being 
increasingly recognised, and suppli/is were twice as abundant as 
in the previous year,"" 

Superphosphate..—Thu consumifiion of superphosjjhate in this 
country is on the increase, the sales for the year ending Septem¬ 
ber 30th, 1922, being over 12% higher than for the previous year. 
New factories are projected in South Africa"’ and Tasmania,” 
Nauru phosphate being used in the latter. In Belgium the output 
is still below the pre-war figure of 230,000 tons."" A further patent 

" O. Nolte and A. (lehring, Dmt. Landw. Presee, 1922, 49, 31. 

** (lluud, loc. cit. 

‘M., 1922, HMe. 

“ P. Bolin, Meddd. Centralanst. Forsokav. Jordboukaomradet, 1921, 
No. 217 ; Expt. Sta. Record, 1921, 47, 322. 

"* F. Mach and F. Sindlinger, Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 473 ; J., 1922, 
^OKa. See also Landw. Vera,-Stat., 1922, 99, 95. 

K. D. Jacob and W. J, Geldard, J.^Ind. Eng. Chem., 1022, 14, 1045 ; 
J., 1923, 24a. 

E. J. Russell, J. Min. Agrie., 1922, 29, 234. ‘ 

"* Chem. Ind., Aug. 28, 1922 ; J., 1922, 406e. 

"" Chem. Ind., May 29, 1922 ; J., 1922, 363e. . 

,S'. Afr. J. Ind., March, 1922 ; J., 1922, 219e. 

Ind. Auatr., April 6,'n922 ; J., 1922, 264b. 

J., 1922, 318e. 
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has been taken out for the tfse of nitric instead of sulphuric acid 
in the manufacture of suporphosphaA"®; also a patent for the 
concentration by froth-flotation of the mineral phosphate used in 
the ordinary process."’ Scvia-al patents have .bi'sn taken out in 
the United States for new plan+“ |or the manufacture of super- 
pliosphato." 

Bdjsic Ptiosphates .—There is still great uncertainty as tc the 
relativ'e value of the open-hearth basic slags, as compared with ttte 
now almost unobtainable Bessemer basic slag, but evidence is 
gradually accumulating regarding the influence of soil and climatic 
conditions on the results obtained. The Second Interim Report 
of the Permanent Committee on basic slag sot up by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, has been issued. There it is pointed out that although 
the demand for basic slag is on the increase, the output is not, and 
in 1920 and 1921 basic slag was imported from the Continent in 
increasing amounts (38,000 tons in 1921). Little, if any, change 
is likely to be made in blast-furnace or steel furnace procedure, 
«ith the object of improving either the output or the quality of 
slag. The reason for this is ajiparent, when it i^j remembcrijl that 
for a ton of steel, worth £10 in 1921, the value, of the 4 cwt. of slag 
produced is, before grinding, oqly 2s. The Committee, therefore, 
accepts the fact that the output of shag is less, and likely to remain 
less, than could advantageously be userl by farmers, and is turning 
its attention to the* possibility of increasing the effectiveness of 
basic slag, or of finding effective substitutes in ground mineral 
]ihospbates. A summary is given of the results of field trials, but 
no definite eonebisions can yet be drawn from the. results, owing 
to the abnormal drought in 1921, which jire.vented the slags from 
producing their full effect. The committee concludes, however, 
that the official solubility test needs revision. The most extensive 
field experiments carried out with the new slags are those by G. S. 
Robertson in Essex. A monograph embodying the results of these 
experiments has been published.** These results go to show that 
on heavy soils (boulder clay and London clay) the high-soluble 
opi'ii-hcjvrth slags are as effective on meadow land as the old Bes- 
••■emer slag, while the low-soluble, fluorspar slags, although less 
effective than the high-soluble slags, are still of considerable value, 
fianiuidarly in moist districts and on sour soils, and are far more 
ellecti 0 than their solubility figures would suggest. 

,*• A.-O. fur Anilin-Fabrikation, U.l*. 38f>,l8U ; J., 1U22, »a»A. 

”»W. 'froadridge anU E. Bdser, E.P. 171,l.'i5 ; J., 1922, 26a. 

'■ W. T. Uoyle, U.S.P. 1,401,527 ; J., 1922, 151a. T. J. Sfcurtovant, 
R.d.P. 1,403,820; J., 1922, 187a. T. J. Sturtevant, U.S.P. 1,428,920-. 
■■428.922 ; J., 1922, 82ffA. 

" J. Min. Agrii}., 1922, 29, 530. 

“ “ Basic Slag and Book Phosphates,” ; J., 1922, 320b. 
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Demolon'* has studied the ratt^ of solution of calcium, mag-, 
nesium, and manganese fr(fra various slags with various solvents. 
The calcium at first goes into solution very rapidly, and then oidy 
very slowly, while .the manganese is Easily soluble in 2% citric acid. 

A valuable monograph on the phosphate deposits in the Empire 
has been published by the Imhorial Mineral Re-sources Bureau.*' 
Submarine deposits have been found off the coast of South Africa." 

It has already been mentioned that the Basic Slag Committee 
is considering the possibility of using ground mineral i)hosphates 
directly, as substitutes for basic slag, as is already widely done in 
the United States; theEmpire resources of rock iffiosphate are much 
greater since'the war, as the oceanic deposits in the Pacific are now 
available. The output from those deposits, which was 106,838 tons 
in 1919-20,'’ had risen to 364,251 tons for 1921-22, of which 73% 
went to Australia, 5% to New Zealand, 4% to the United Kingdom, 
and 18% elsewhere." , . ,. 

Much of the Nauru phosphate that has reached' this country 
has been put on the market in admixture with low-grade basic 
slag, but it remains to be seen whether such a mixture is a sound one. 
There is little doubt that in moist djptricts and on sour soils ground 
mineral phosphate is often at least equal in value to high-soluble 
basic slag, while in some cases even on s\wfeet soils and in dry districts 
it is not much inferior, despite its lower citric-solubility; it appears 
to be always better than the low-soluble fluorspar slags. These 
results w'ere obtained by G. S. Robertson in Essex," on meadow 
land, and further experiments in Jlorthern Ireland on the turnip 
crop'tend to show Gafsa phosphate as equal to high-soluble open- 
hearth slag.’" J. S. Marais” has carried out pot culture experiments 
on the relative “ availability ” of the phosphates of aluminium, 
iron, and calcium, and concludes that all three normal phosphates 
are equally available, but that the basic hydrated (mineral) phM- 
phates of iron and aluminium are less so; this could be remedied 
by ignition. Lime increased the availability of aluminium phos¬ 
phate, had no effwt on the ferric compound, and reduced that of 
calcium phosphate. Assimilation was assisted by the active 
' nitrification of urea. C. Brioux” also has investigated the relative 
value of the normal phosphates of iron, aluminium and calcium, 

" Oomptes rend.t 1922, 174, 1703 ; X, 1922, 594a. 

" “ Phosphates, 1913-1919,” Ipiperial Mineral Besources Bureau ; 

1022, 10b. ' 1/ „„ „ 

«• 6'. Afr. J. Ind., Nov.-Dee., 1921 ; J., 1922, Sn. 

*’ Col. Rep. Ann.t No. 1088, 1921 i J.t 1922, 65r. 

«» Ind. Austr., Aug. 31, 1922 ; J., 1922, 481b. 

G. Scott Robertson, J. Min. Agrie., 1922, 29,’ 519, 800 j J., 1922,4l4A 

n Soil Sci., 1922,18, JSS ; .J., 1922, 661a. 

^ Comples rend., 1922, 176, 1,096; J., 1923, 110a. 
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in pot experiments. Minersfl phosphates are more available to 
some crops than to others, and M. von Wrangell,’* as a result of pot 
experiments with different plants, concludes that the po-^er of any 
species to utilise the phosphorus of relatively, msoluble mineral 
phosphates varies du’jctly with the^ ratio of Ca 0 :P 206 in its ash. 
Of the fourteen species examined, the lowest phosphorus utilisation 
was shown .by wheat* and rye, and the highest by buckwheat. 
K. Mack’* finds that insoluble phosphates arc rendered soluble by 
colloidal humic acid, and that ammonium humato acts on phos¬ 
phates of iron and aluminium to give soluble substances which 
ap))car to contain humic acid, phosphoric acid, and metal, in a 
complex anion ; but ho recommends the u.se of phosphates in con¬ 
junction with organic manures. 

Increasing attention is being directed towards the question 
of the influence of fineness of grinding on the availability of basic 
phosphates. It is obvious that the finer any material is ground 
(and therefore, the greater its surface) the more rapidly will it be 
attacked by chemical or physical solvents, and there is an increasing 
amount of evidence from field trials that basic phosphates give the 
best results when very finely ground. 1). A. Silchrist has? sum¬ 
marised much of this evidence.’* The reduction of mineral phos¬ 
phates to a “ colloidal ” conditio.,'is the subject of a process patented 
in this country,’* the material being suspended in much water, 
faintly alkaline, and subjected to the action of a special mechanical 
disintegrator run at li, very high speexi (1000-2000 r.p.m.). J. 1). 
Tocher” has made a study of the influence of conditions on the 
solubility of rock phosphate ift citric acid solution ; he has also 
carried out field experiments on turnips with mineral phosphates.’* 
He concludes that the only practical tests of the value of phosphatic 
fertilisers from the agricultural standpoint arc ; (1) total phosphatic 
content; (2) degree of fineness of grinding; (3) fresedom from 
injurious substances and substances inhibiting plant growth. 
This is probably an overstatement, for although the physical state 
of the material is undoubtedly of great importance, there must be 
considerable chemical differences between, e.g., a low-grade fluorspar 
slag and a phosphate rock such as Nauru, although we are still 
hmlly in netxi of information as to the exact natme of these 
dilhirences. 

T. Dicukmann and E. Houdremont” have determined the citric- 
solubility of Vfwious possible constituents ; they finc^that tetracalciunw 

'^Landw. Jahrb., 1922, 67. 1 1922, 661a. 

’* Vhim^eit., 1922, 48, 73 ; J., 1922, 186a. 

’* J. Min. Affrie., 1922, 29, 706. 

’•H. 0. Traun’s Forschungslaboratorium G.m.b.H., E.P. 166,124; J., 
1922, 38.6a. 

” J. Agric. Sci., 1922, 12, 125 ; J., 1922, 612a. 

'* Tnma. High. Agrio. Soc. Scotland, 1922, 34, 196. 

’•A. anorg. Ohem., 1921, 120, 129 ; J.*, 1922, 304a. 
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phosphate, 4CaO,PaOj, trioalciumf, phosphate, Ca 3 (P 04 )a, and 
calciam ^silicophospkate, 5 ua 0 ,Pj 05 ,Si 02 , are all over 90% soluble 
in 2% citric acid, but that oxyapatite, SCaalPOjla.CaO, has a 
solubility of mity 67%, while fltorapatite, 3Ca3(POj)a,CaF8, is 
only 10-l%‘8olublc, thus tending to confirm'the earlier conclusions 
of Bainbridge.*" They also find that the highly-soluble tetra- 
calcium phosphate decomposes at 1000“’ U. or on plow cooling, 
giving the less soluble oxyapatite, whereas the silicophosphate is 
unaffected, and therefore they recommend that there should be 
sufficient silica in the slag to combine with the free lime. The 
common view that the phosphorus in basic slag is present only as 
tetracalcium phosphate, cannot be taken as satisfactorily estab¬ 
lished. The possible chemical effect of silica in facilitating phos¬ 
phate assimilation may be indicated by the work of 0. Lemmermann 
and H. Wiessmann,*" who found that, in sand cultures, colloidal 
silicic acid produced the biggest increases in yield in cases in which 
insufficient phosphoric acid was present. 

Whatever may be the advantage of high solubility in basic phos¬ 
phates, attempts continue to be made to render mineral phosphates 
soluble by meank other than their conversion to superphosphate. 
Of these, the production in Germany of Bhenania phosphates** 
(referred to in last year’s report,' p. 4J(0) is one of the most note¬ 
worthy. The composition of the product is stated to approximate 

K \ 

roughly to that required by the formula (CaOjij^j^/OjPjOs, the 

percentage composition being PjOj 16-25, KjO and Na^O 8-15 
(Kj0=8), SiOa 10-20, CaO 35-40. 'The citric-solubility is 80-90%, 
while 75% of the phosphorus is soluble in an aqueous solution of 
carbonic acid. Nearly one million tons has been sold, and the 
evidence of pot and field trials is stated to be favourable, its value 
being equal to or greater than that of basic slag. ** Another method, 
which has been patented in the United States, is to briquette the 
phosphate with coal or other combustible material, and then 
roast.**’According to a process patented in this country*® the 
phosphoric acid of mineral phosphates, bonemeal, or slag can be 
rendered citric-soluble merely by intimate grinding with salts of 
alkalis or alkaline-earths. In another process, fermenting plant' 
material is mixed with iron ore containing phosphate; the filtrate 
is neutralised and absorbed in mineral matter.** 

»».S «)0 J., 1921, 124a, 156a. fee also A. Scott and D. N. M’Artng, 
J. Went f)J Scotland Iron and Steel Inst., lf/22, p. 79. 

»' Z. Pfianz. Dung., 1922, (A), 1, 186. 

** Z. an-gm. Ghem., Oct. 3, 1922 ; J., 1922, 452b. 

*®F. Weiske, Mitt. Deal, landw. Qesell, 1921, 86, 667. 

•* E; C. Soper, U.S.P. 1,396,149 ; J., 1922, 26.‘„ 

*® J„ 1922, 292r. . 

*® Eieenwerkges. MaximilianshQtte, E.P. 186,223 ; J., 1922, 909i 

•;R. Eberh^, E.P. 146,361^ J., 1922, 187a. 
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The use of sulphur oxidisin^'baoteria jn rendering mineral phos- 
nhates soluble is referred to later. 

Analysis. —J. C. Vogel** has described a useful direct ^titration 
method for the determination ot water-soluble PjO/ in superphos¬ 
phate. R. Meuricc** !iaa studied the determination of calcium 
in natural phosphates. The preparation of the neutral solution of 
immonium citrate wluM is used officially in America foi deter¬ 
mining citric solubility, has been standardised.** 


Poiassic Fertilisers. 

A useful compilation of up-to-date information on 'the W'^rld’s 
potash resources, with special reference to the British Empire, 
lias been published. 

The, competition between the Erench and the German iiotash 
interests, which is all to the good of the agriculturist, seemed 
likely 1.0 cease when it was reported that negotiations were in 
jirogress for the re-establishment of a monopoly,** but nothing came 
of f bese.** During 1921 the German syndicate Isjgan to feel the 
effects of French competition, especially in American markets.** 
German potash exports began to improve at the end of 1921, but 
at the beginning of 1922 they fell off,** only to improve again,** 
and to such an extent that the estimated foreign sales for 1922 
are 1,2.50,000 metric fens,*’ thus for the first time exceeding the 
pre-w.ar 1913 figure of 1,100,000 metric tons. This is largely due 
to the big reduction in prices ofc potash manures which took place 
last sjiring, and .again later, bringing about a very considerable 
autiinm trade, chiefly in kainit. The lowest grade potash salts 
are now materially cheaper than they have ever been before. 
The production of potash from the Alsatian mines, which suffered 
a set-back in 1921, more than recovered in 1922 ; in 1921 900,000 
metric tons of crude salts (equals 110,500 metric tons KjO) was 
liroduced, as compared with 1,3.50,000 metric tons of crude salts 
(230.0(X) metric tons of KjO) in 1922. The latter figure is a record 
for these mines. The exports for the first nine months of 1921 

*»J., 1922, 197t. 

"• .4»m. C’him. Anatyt, 1922 (ii.), 4, 198. 

C. S. Bobinson, J. Assoc. Off. Agric. Chetn., 1921, 5, 93 ; J., 1922, 
82a. Sm. also J., 1922, 428a. . 

S. .1. .TohuBtone, “ Potash,” Imperial Institute (Jonn Murray, 1922) •, 
J; i'.i22, 408 r. 

’V., 19”f, 377 b. 

“ J., 1922, 398b. 

*‘ J., 1922, 178b. 

“ J., 1922, 428b. 

*' Dent. BergwerIcS'Z., June 23, 1922 ; J., 1922, 314b, 4S1b, 

” J , 1922, 536r. 
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and 1922 respectively were 366,6*/7 and 706,698 metric tons of, 
potash salts (equal'to 85,\)37 and 169,684 metric tons of K,0). 

Potas^i production in the United States, which fell off in 1919, 
revived somelvhat in 1920, reaching a figjire of 166,834 tons, an 
increase oi nearly 50% over 1919.** The existence of extensive 
potash deposits in Western (Texas has Ijeen confirmed, although 
their thickness is not yet known. A red salt containing 18-19% 
KjO, probably polyhalite, has been found to be fairly widely 
distributed.** 

The United States Government kelp plant at Summerland, 
California, now produces potash only as a by-product.*** The 
recovery olf potash as a by-product in the blast-furnace industry 
is still receiving some attention. It is calculated that in the United 
States 5'6 lb. of KjO is volatiliseil for every ton of pig iron, giving 
an estimated total for all plants in the United States of 100,000 tons 
of potash annually, compared with 87,000 tons from the cement 
industry.*** Flue-dust potash is still on the market in this country. 
Experiments have been carried out in the United States on' the 
preparation frqm wool-scouring waste of a fertiliser containing 
6% K,0 and 5% N, and it- is hojicd to put this on the 
market.*** 

The bulk of the American potash p/oduction is, however, derived 
from natural brine. After a year’s closure, the American Trona 
Corporation is re-opening its potash plan# at Scarles Lake, Cali¬ 
fornia. The product will be put on the market at a price to compete 
with imported material.'** Tho crude potassium chloride from 
this lake may contain as much as 25% of bdrax, and as such, is 
quite unsuitable as a fertiliser. A satisfactory method of eliminating 
this harmful impurity has now been worked out, and a high-grade 
muriate is produced, containing less than \% borax, which la 
within the U.S. regulations limiting the borax content to a maximum 
of 0-6-1 %.**‘ 

The utilisation of silicate rocks as a source of potash continues 
to receive attention, particularly in the United States, and also in 
Germany, several processes being patented.*** It is stated that 


V. S. Geol. Sun.. Oct., 1921; J., 1922, 8e. 

•• Chem. and Met. Eng., 1921, 26, 1179 ; J., 1922, 32k. 

*«» See No. 99. 

*«* W. H. 'K(M8 and A. R. Mete, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 302. 

J., 1922, 292e. See also F. P. t'eitch, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922,14, 
434 ; J., 1922, 427a. 

*»*7.,-1922, 266b. 

W. H. Rosa and W. Hazen, Chem. and Met. Eng., 1922, 27, W7 ; if., 

1922, 7e6A. .. f' 

*** Chem. Werke. Rheoania, and A. Messerschmitt, Q.P.- 300,'8mJ r-r 
1922, 151a. a. H. Cowles, tr.8.P. 1,408,189: j., 1922, 305a. «%'»!«*« 
and F. Joutdan, U.S.P. 1,418,366 ; J., 1922, 662a. ' 
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nitrate of potash from greensani is shorti^to be put on the American 
market.”* Shales containing 6% or more of^jO are steted to 
occur in Illinois. If these are used in cement mii mfacture, and 
known methods of recovery applied, it is estimatfed*th{it it would 
be possible to obtain a yield of 6'3-lb. of potash per barrel of 
cement.*” 

In the Par East potash is produced from seaweed to a moderate 
extent. Japan exported to the United States in 1920, 1143 tons 
of chloride and 834 tons of carbonate ; small quantities of potash 
salts arc also exported from China, the Butch East Indies, and 
Straits Settlements.’*’ It is suggested that the ash of the water- 
hyacinth, Michomia cramipes, a common tropical weed, contaiui'ig 

of soluble KjO, could be used in India and Burma as a potash 
manure.’** 

Despite the amount of attention that is thus still being devoted 
to the extraction of potash from industrial residues, silicate minerals, 
etc., especially in the United States, it is unlikely that much will 
ever come of this, with supplies from the German and Alsatian 
mines so abundant and cheap. 

There is little or no precise information available regarding the 
relative manorial value of sulphate, high-grade chloride, and low- 
grade chloride of potash. In view of the fact that the German 
mines can produce cither sulphate or chloride, while the Alsatian 
mines can only turn out'chloride, this is a matter of some importance, 
and an extensive series of field trials on various crops at Rothamsted 
and other centres has been startid. 

Lesage”* concludes, from water culture experiments, that natural 
sylvinite contains something else besides its chief constituents, 
potassium, sodium, and magnesium chlorides and calcium sulphate; 
a mixture of these salts in the same proportions as those in which 
they arc present in natural sylvinite, gave results inferior to those 
obtained with the natural material. 

It is stated that the crust-forming action of potash manure 
salts, especially kainit, is due to their magnesium content, which 
acts largely by causing mechanical cementation, rather than by 
causing dcflocculation or chemical action.’” 

A further paper has appeared on. the volumetric bitartrate 
method (J determining potash.”* perchlorate method 

-r., 1922, 131b. 

M. M. Muslin and S.*-W. Parr, J. iW. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 1144 ; 

1922, 140a. ' 

Oh. of Com. J., May 19, 1922 ; J., 1922. 294b. 

Imp. Inat. BuU., 19,*4 ; J., 1922, 401b. 

”* P. Lesage, Comptea rend., 1922,176, 992 ; J., 1923, 110a. 

A. von Mostitz, Landw. Veraticha.Stat.,1921, 99, 27 ; J., 19^, 186a. 

Macheleldt, Woeh. Brau., 1922, 89, 28 ; J., 1922, 200a. 
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has been found unsatisfa/jtory.”’ *A distillation method for the 
determii^ation of borax in fertilisers has been described.”* 

I 

Organic and Mixed Manures. 

The preparation of so-called* “ artificial farmyard manure ” from 
the fermentation of straw" ‘ has now passed out of the laboratory 
stage. A syndicate (the Agricultural Development Company) 
has been formed for the commercial exploitation of the process and 
large-scale demonstrations are being carried out on farms in various 
parts of the country. The value of the material is being thoroughly 
tested on the practical scale.”* 

'A careful investigation of the nitrogen cycle in the activated 
sludge process of sewage purification, involving both laboratory 
and large-scale work, and of the manurial value of activated sludge, 
has been carried out.”’ The higher nitrogen content of the acti¬ 
vated sludge as compared with ordinary sludge, is found to be 
derived from the ammonia of the sewage; there is no evidence of 
nitrogen fixation. The cell-contents of the very large numbers 
of ji'otozoa in \vell-activatod sludge (about 1,000,000 per gram) 
may account for a large proportiofS of the extra nitrogen. Activated 
sludge produced at the Harpenden sew^e works contained 6'5-6-8% 
of nitrogen calculated on the dried material, and the value was not 
affected by changes in the method of working. There is always a 
loss of nitrogen in the process, varying from 5o% to 80%, according 
as conditions are favourable or the reverse. The proportion of 
total nitrogen in Harpenden sewdge recovered in normal working 
was L5%, compared with 10% by precipitation and 4% by septic 
tanks, while by adopting special measures the recovery may be 
as high as 27%. Field experiments at Rothamsted with activated 
sludge made at the Harpenden sewage works showed that this 
sludge had a high manurial value in marked contrast with the old 
type sewage sludges previously tested. 

The question of the utilisation of town refuse as a manure is 
being taken up. A useful summary of the position* in this country 
is given by E. J. Russell.”® 

A valuable monograph has been published by A. Bruttini, in 
which the agricultural utilisation of waste materials and residu* 
is treated exhaustively.”* 'As usual, a number of patents hafve 

”* S. J. Watstn, AruUyat, 1922, 47, ^5. * 

J. M. Bartlett, J, Assoc. Off. Agrw. Chem., 1921, 6, 88 ; J., 

See also W. H. Ross, ibid., 1922, 5. 440. • ' 

See Ann. Repts., 1921, 6, 411 ; also J. Mm. Agric., 1921, 28, 398. 

See, c.q., G. H. Gairad, Modem Farming, August, 1922. 

E. H. Richards and G. C. Sawyer, J., 19227 62t. 

”• E. J. Russell, J.Jiin, Agric., 1922, S9, 685, 838. : 

”• “Ramassage et Utilisation des D&hets et Bikidus” (IntdmWM®** 
Institute of Agrierdture, Rome, 1922). 
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been taken out for the production of fertilisers from peat, waste 
materials, and so on, by chemical or fefment(»tion methods. The 
value of many of these is not obvious.'™ 

The alkaline permaijganate method of estimating the “ availa¬ 
bility ” of ammonia in organic manures has been invesligatod.'" 

Calcareous and Magnesian, Materials. 

The value of sea sand as a calcareous soil dressing, as used largely ' 
in Cornwall, has been discussed.'® W. Mather'™ could observe no 
diffeniiice in the action of magnesian and non-magnesian limestone 
on crop yields or soil reaction ; both rendered the aluminium in 
the soil relatively insoluble. No effect on plant growth could be 
observed from variations in the Oa/Mg ratio in the soil. tl. *H. 
Kobimson and D. E. Bullis'"* found that chalk and lime produced 
different effects on different acid soils, when added so as to satisfy 
the .Veitch “ lime requirement.” Laboratory examination showed 
that those soils that responded to lime gave a rapid nitrification on 
liming. Calcium sulphate was found to increase the soluble potash 
and magnesia in all soils. 

0. Nolte could observe no benefit from the use*of waste gj^sum 
for the conservation of liquid manure."*® The use of gypsum for 
the reclamation of “ alkali ” soils has been studied by P. L. 
Hibbard.'™ German patents have been taken out for the prepara¬ 
tion of so-called fertilisers from magnesium compounds ; it is not 
obvious that the products would be of much fertilising value.'” 

Stdphur as’a “ Fertiliser.” 

The work of ,1. G. Lipraan and his associates at the New Jersey 
E.vperiment Station on the bacterial o.xidation of sulphur, which 

'!• The Molassino Co., Ltd., and H. C. S. do WhBlley,E.P. 173,276; 

J.. 1922, 187a. U. Lo Monaco, U.S.P. 1,402,638 ; J., 1922, 161a. See also 
Mazo, loc. cit. Orgai.'; refwic : —C. L. Paynor, U.S.P. 1,398,113 ; J., 1922, 
71a. S. j. Smith, U.S.P. 1,402,102; J., 1922, 187a. B. Balmer, U.S.P. 
1,408,064 ; J., 1922, 304a. Soc. Anon, Brovetti Boccari, E.P. 175,686; J., 
1922, 603a. D. Lp Monaco, E.P. 184,833 ; J., 1922, 829a. Nitrated 
I'urh ihydrate: —^W. O. SnoUing, Asar. to Trojan Powder Co., U.S.P. 1,410,037; 

, 1922, 338a. Conditioning with halogm gases or with nascent hydrogen-. — 
J>. Lo Monaco, U.S.P. 1,402,638; J., 1922, 151a. C. A. Butt, U.S.P. 
1.418,618; J., 1922, 603a. Artijicial liquid manure: —U. Cyliax, G.P. 
3.75,038, 355,991 ; J., 1922, 829a. Fixation of nitrogen by carbonaceous 
nunnf'i' and gypsum : —K. Niodonzu, E.P. 166,887 ; J.. 1922, 602a. 

C. S. Robinson and O. B. Winters, J. Assoc. ojf^Agric. Chem., 1922j 
5, 446. I 

W. Bftrlaae and At Gregg, J. Min. Agric., 1922, 29, 591. 

Aon Ski ., 1922, 18,*337 ; J., 1922, 561a. 

"* Ibid., 1922, 18, 449 ; J., 1922, 677a. 

Ibid., 1922, 18, 1«5 ; J ., 1922, 337a. 

"* Mitt. Deut. landw. Oes., 1922, 87, 41. 

'"B. StoUberg, G.P. 342,971 ; J., 1922, 187a. C. Kroseberg, G.P. 
353,371 ; J., 1922, 723a. * 
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has been going on since 191^, is beii^ actively developed in the prac¬ 
tical direction. Thd extraordinary organism, ThiobaciUva thio- 
oxidans, which is a most active oxidiser of elementary sulphur, 
can exist in a Ihedium with a p„ of 0-58, atjd grows best in media 
at Ph= 2'8-2'0. Treatment wijii sulphur in the presence of this 
organism is being advocated for several pusposcs, such as: (1) to 
control potato scab ; (2) to reclaim black alkali soils ; (S) to increase 
the availability of phosphates.*®* A patent has been taken out for 
the culture of the organism.'®' 

S. A. Waksman'®" has demonstrated that by treating soil with 
sulphur, inoculated with the above organism, the acidity of the soil 
can.be increSsed sufficiently to inhibit the growth of Actinomyces 
scabies, the organism responsible for potato scab. 

W. Kudolfs'®' has studied the effect of treatment of black alkali 
soils with inoculated sulphur. The alkalinity of the soil was 
gradually reduced, but leaching is also needed, otherwise the 
dissolved salts stiU cause trouble. A marked effect 6!n the floccula¬ 
tion and bacterial numbers of the soil was observed. 

Perhaps the mojt striking results have been obtained in the work 
on the production of soluble phosphates from rock phosphate by 
treatment with sulphur. . 

In a liquid culture containing sulph4r and tricalcic phosphate 
the sulphur-oxidising organism soon produces an acidity of aboui 
Ph= 2'8, which is maintained until all the phosphate has been made 
soluble."® The same change occurs in a compost of soil, rock 
phosphate, and sulphur; monocalcjum phosphate is stated to be 
first formed, and then to reaet with the tricalcic phosphate to give 
dicalcic phosphate.'®® W. Rudolfs, working in France, has studied 
the conditions best suited to the production of soluble phosphate 
from a compost of rock phosphate and sulphur with a sightly 
alkaline calcareous soil, with a view to make possible the application 
of the process on the manufacturing scale.'®' The same worker 
has found that iron pyrites can be similarly oxidised, and that this 
mineral seems to exert a catalytic influence in a soil-sulphur-phos- 
phate compost, in presence of sulphate of ammonia.'®® Field 
experiments at the Mississippi Experiment Station on cotton 

'” J. O. Lipinan, S. A. Waksman, and 3 . S. Joflo, Soil Sci., 1921, 12, 
475 ; J., 1922, 187a. 

J. G. Lipman, E.P. 161,563; J., 1922, 112a. See also J. S. IToffo, 
Soil Sd., 1922, isi 161. S. A. Waksman, Soil Sci., 1922, 18. 329 ; J., 1922, 
561a. ' 

'®» Soil Sd., 1922,14, 61; J., 1922, 870a. 

’®' Ibid., 1922, 13, 215 ; J., 1922, 427a. 

S. A. Waksman and J. S. Joffe, J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 50, 35 ; J., 1822,, 
263a, * ' 

J. 8. Jofe, Soil Sci.. 1922, 18. 107 ; J., 1922, 338a. 

'»• W. Rudolfs, ibid., 1922,14, 37 ; J., 1922, 870a. 

'" W. Rudolfs, ibid., 1922, 14,^36 ; J., 1922, 949a. 
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demonstrated a considerable increase ip yield, following treatment 
with raw rook phosphate and sulphur, though either alone had a 
depressing effect.*®' On the other hand, German eifperimenta 
with oats and carrots^on different soils gave disappointing results.*” 
Possibly the right organisms were not present. 

Another aspect of thj question is {he possibility of actual deficiency 
of sulphur in a long cultivated soil. It is stated that in \morioa 
.'){V100% increase in crops of lucerne and other legumes has been 
obtained by using sulphur, and it is suggested that on such soils 
sulphur may bo a limiting factor, so that crop increases obtained 
t)y the use of sulphate of ammonia or superphosphate, may be due 
to their sulphur content, rather than to their nitrogen br phospljorio 
acid.*" 

Carbon Dioxide as a Fertiliser. 

Jhe German work on this subject'" has attracted considerable 
attention. The value of the system in greenhouse work is being 
critically investigated at one of the research stations in this eountry, 
and Riedel’s process is being tried by several British nurserymen. 

EUctrocuUure. 

The Electroculture Committee of the Ministry of Agriculture has 
published a preliminary account of the results so far obtained at 
Rothanistcd, Linclq^len, and the Harper Adams Agricultural 
(bllcge. The work is still proceeding, but there appears to be 
definite evidence of an increase in crop in field experiments, by the 
electrification of spring-sown oats and barley.*" 


Soils. 

Soil Moisture. 

B. A. Keen has studied the evaporation of water from soil 
receiving artificials, unraannred soil, and soil receiving farmyard 
manure, and finds that the rate of evaporation decreases in the above 
order.*” T. Deighton has investigated the electrical method of 
soil moisture determination; the relation found by American 
workers, i.e., that the resistance varies inversely as the square of 
file moisture content, is concluded to hold good for moisture consents 
over 10%, but below this figure irtrcgularities appeared.*” 

H IS. Brown and J. F. O’Kelly, loc. eit. 

’■* Gorlaih, Mitt. Deut. !<mdu). Get., 1921, 36. 720. 

*" J., 1922, 292b. 

Sue last year’s Btporl, p. 413. 

*" J. Min. Ai/ric., 1922, 89, 792. 

*” J. Apne. Sd., 1921, U, 433 ; J., 1922, 09A. 

*“ Ibid., 1 22,12, 207 ; J., 1922, 99fA. 
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Waler-Solvjle ConstAuents. 

A. F. Gustafson confirms the known effect of drying a soil in 
increasing the amount of water-solub)e material. Soil kept moist, 
but not saturated, for nine weeks at ordinary temperature suffered 
little change in its content of .water-soluble material. For pot 
culture work it is highly important that soilstshould be kept under 
strictly comparable conditions of moisture, temperkture, and 
aeration.”’ From freezing point determinations C. E. Millar finds 
that the soluble matter in the top 6 in. of uncropped soil reaches a 
maximum in summer, and is low in early spring and late autumn. 
In the soil between 6 in. and 12 in. depth the soluble matter is low 
and -suffers no seasonal fluctuation. Soluble matter tends to 
accumulate in the top quarter of an inch, especially in dry seasons, 
but cropping hinders this and also influences the value for the layer 
between | in. and 6 in. depth.'” 


Soil Colloids. 

N. M. Comber has brought forward further evidence in support 
of his hypothesis of^the mechanism of the flocculation of clay soils by 
calcium hydroxide,”’ and has extcnjjed it to the characterisation 
of “ fat ” and “ lean ” clays.'^' He has also brought forward a 
modification of the present hypothesis^regarding the mode of 
absorption of nutrient materials by the plant root, involving a more 
intimate and direct rok of soil colloids in tfiis process.”' The 
adsorption of acid calcium phosphate by gels of iron oxide, alumina, 
and silica, in relation to the influence of soil colloids on the avail¬ 
ability of salts, has been investigated by N. .E. Gordon and 
E. B. Starkey.”’ 

R. Sokol has described a method for the determination of colloidal 
clay in soils.”® F. M. Scales and F. W. Marsh'” have studied the 
measurement of the concentration of soil suspensions by an optical 
method. 

Soil Reaction. 

Much confusion has resulted in this field from the fact that several 
distinct factors are concerned in the development of so-called soil- 
acidity, and these are not always clearly distinguished. 0. Lem- 
mermann and L. Fresenius emphasise this point, and distinguish 
three types of soil acidity: (1) actual acidity of the soil solution, 

f f 

'« Soil Sci., 18,173 ; J., 1422, 427a. 

”* im ., 1922, 18, 433 ; J., 1922, 677a1 

»“ J. Agric. Sci., 1921,11, 450 ; 1922, 12, 372 ;. J., 1922, 69s\. See also 
J., 1920, 793a. . 

”• /., 1922, 77t. 

J. Aerie. Sci, 1922,12, 383 ; J., 1023 , 110a. , 

Soil Sci., 1922,14, 1 ; J., 1922, 870a. 

Intern. Mitt. Bo/knhmde, 1921, 11, 184 ; J., 1922, 829a. 

Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922,14, 02 j J., 1922, 263a. 
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due to the presence of acid!; (2) latent acidity d< reloped in the 
presence of neutral salts, duo to the lAeratiOh by basic exohai^e of 
readily hydrolysed’iron and alutnmium salts; (3) laltent acidity 
developed in the presence of‘salts of weak acids with strong bases, 
the base being absorlred by the soil colloids and the koid left. Soil 
acidity must be con^dered in relation to the manurial treatment. 
Soils may'have little active acidity, but marked latent aeility. 
With such soils no injurious effect due to acidity is obser.:able 
unless drc,ssings of salts such as potassium chloride are given.'" 
The discrepancies observed between results of determinations by 
(be various “lime requirement” methods depend largely on the 
fact that the principles of those methods involve tie comirrg into 
action to different degrees of the above three and of other factors. 
V. Vincenthas shown that the difference in the lime-requirement 
values obtained in methods whore calcium hydroxide and calcium 
bk^arboriatc are used is explicable by the fact that ferric hydroxide 
and hydrated silica are precipitated by the former, but not by the 
latter. E. A. Fisher"’' emphasises the need for taking into account 
the buffer action of the soil, by dotermirring the change of Pu of 
soils on the additiorr of acids or alkalis, and studying the titration 
(uirvc so obtained. The apparent p„ of the soil, as determined 
(iolorimetrically, is often inffucnccd by the suspended matter 
)irescnt. D. .1. Healy and D. E. Kanaker'®* have used the Clarke 
liydrogcn-clectrode, ve.s.sel for determining the hydrogen-ion con¬ 
centration of fresh and air-dried soils. The latter give higher 
v alues. Comber's test for sour soils has been used by E. H. Carr 
as the basis of a quantitative method for the determination of 
'■ linie-requirement,”"'® while Comber has devised a simpler modifi¬ 
cation of his original test, using an aqueous potassium salicylate 
.solution instead of alcoholic potassium thiocyanate.’®' 

Soil Analysis. 

Mechanical and Physical. —G. W. Robinson'®’ has developed a 
new method for determining the mechanical composition of soils 
and clays, depending on the determination of the concentration of 
settling suspensions for different values of the ratio of depth to 
time. The method gives results in good accord with those obtained 
by the present standard English method for the soils so far 
exki.iined (palaxizoic soils devoid of lime). The suitability for 

'®' Z. PJlam. D&ng., 19221(A), 1,12 ; J., 1922, ^84a. 

rend.„ 1922. 17S, 123S ; J., 192;i, 194 a. 

Suture, 1921, 1#8, 306. See also K. M. Crowther, Trans. Faraday Soc., 
1922,17, 317. 

'‘^SoilSci., 192ig 18, 323. ' 

J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 18, 931 ; J., 1922, 25a. 

J. Agric. Set., 1922, 12, 370; J., 1923, 110a. 

Ibid., 1922, 12, 306 ; J., 1922,^90a. 
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general use of the method, yhich is rapid, in marked contrast to 
the tediousness of the‘old method, is being critically examined at 
Bothamstefi. The same author*®* has shoim that a considerable 
proportion of th* organic matter in humus pils can be oxidised 
away by the use of hydrogen peroxide, with a minimum of change 
to the mineral part of the soU. After such treiatment, much higher 
“ clay ” figures arc obtained than by the standard method of 
mechanical analysis, since in the latter the compound particles 
of a humus soil are not entirely broken down. C. L. Whittles'®* 
has discussed the classification of soils on the basis of their 
mechanical analysis, and has introduced a method of plotting 
the mechanical composition of soils in triangular co-ordinates. 
The formation of layers in clay suspensions has been studied 
by E. lingerer,'who concludes that in any layer the particles 
are of uniform size, the space between the layers containing particles ^ 
uniformly dispersed, and from the rate of rise or fall of the layers - 
the size of the particles may be calculated according to Stokes’ 
law. B. A. Keen and H. Raozkowski'*' have described a simple 
method for measuring the following properties of a soil: real and 
apparent specific gravity, pore spape, water absorbed by unit 
volume, and volume expansion on saturation. The specific gravi¬ 
ties vary inversely, and the other values difectly, as the clay content 
of the soil. 

Chemical Analysis .—The shortcomings of our'^resent methods of 
chemical analysis of soils, in so far as they are intended, and not 
infrequently fail, to supply information as to the cropping power 
and manorial requirements of a soil, are by no means entirely the 
fault of the chemist. They depend more on the facts that the 
science of the soil is still in its infancy, or perhaps rather, its 
adole^nce; and that our knowledge of plant nutrition does not 
yet enable us to say what are the minimal concentrations of the 
nutrient elements in the soil solution, below which the roots are 
incapable of absorbing them, nor how these values vary from, 
one crop to another. 

K. A. Vestorberg'*® has discussed this aspect of the subject. On the 
assumption that the root absorbs nutrient ions “ osmoticallyi”,f 
he estimates from available data on the composition of drainage 
water, etc., and from considerations of the probable mode of assimi¬ 
lation .of nitre^en, phosphorus, anjl potash in the plant, that ^he 
*miiiimal ooncentratibns of these elements in the soil solution, to 
liUow of growth, are nitrogen 2-5 parts per million P.O. 1«,.2 narts* 

Ibid; 1922, 12, 287 j J., 1922, 990a.. 

'"./did., 1922,12, 166; J., 1922, 611a. 

**" KoUoid-Ohem. Beihefte. 1921,14, 63. 

I*.* J. Agric. Sci; 1921, if, 441; J., 1922, 70a. 
y;;. Inl^. MiU. Bodenkunde, 1922,* 12, 11. 
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per million, ^jO 10-20 pa^s per million. These values are much 
lower than those deduced earlier by BindellV® from other considera¬ 
tions, and they are only put forward tentatively, recognising that 
they will vary for different >crops, climate, etj;. , Emphasis is laid 
on the need for mcr* work on this question, since before soil analysis 
can be expected to give results of value, it is necessary to know what 
the plant’p requirentents are. When these are known, it will be 
necessary to find, for any soil, whether it can give the required con¬ 
centration in the soil solution, and whether it can maintain it. 

The question of absorption and basin exchange in soils, which 
has an important bearing on soil fertility, and methods of measuring 
these properties are still attracting much attention. J. Hissink’s 
valuable paper, referred to in last year’s report,*®* has now appeared 
in a German translation,*®® and is thus now more widely available 
for the detailed perusal it deserves. E. A. Fisher * ®® in this country, 
and A. von Nostitz*®* in Germany have reviewed the present 
state of knowledge regarding absorption and basic exchange in 
soils, and the latter has shown how potash starvation may result 
from the displacement of potash from a soil by basis exchange 
with ammonium nitrate, followed by leaching. • • 

0. M. Shedd*®* has descrined an improved method of estimation 
of total calcium in soils. H. B. Christensen and N. Feilberg*®* have 
modified Mitscherlioh’s cobaltinitiite method for the determination 
of potash in soils, and claim that for small quantities it is'now more 
accurate than the chloroplatiuate or perchlorate methods. The 
use of crucibles of silica instead of platinum for the determination of 
total potassium in soils by the fusion method has been described 
by .1. S. Jones and J. C. Reeder.*’® 

0. Brioux*’* has made a comparison of the Dyer and Schloesing- 
(le Sigmond methods of estimating the “ available ” potash and 
])ho.sphate in soils, and concludes that the latter method is better 
adapted to give an mdieation of the need for phosphatic manuring, 
especially with calcareous soils. The determination of sulphates 
in soil has been studied by C. T. Hirst and J. C. Greaves,*’® who 
have investigated the' sources of error and have compared the 
gravimetric barium method with the volumetric chromate method. 
Very small quantities of sulphates can be detected more easily 

*“ VerJuituU. 2l^’> Agrogeol.-Konfercm, Stockholm, 1910, p. 103. 

**# Heo Ann. Septs.. 1921, 6, 416. 

*'* Intern. Mitt. Bodenkunde, \9‘1S, 12, 81. 

*““ Trane. Faraday Soe., 1|22,17, 305. 

JmLandw., 1922, 70, 46 ; J., 1922, 678a. Mitt. deut. landw. Oea.^ 
1921, gg, j008. 

■*•• Kentucky Agr. Expt. Sta. BuU. 236 (1921) ; J., 1922, 661b. 

*“ Landw. Vere.-^t., 1921, 97, 27. 

*’“ Soil Sci., 1921,12, 419 j J., 1922, 26a. 

*” C. Brioux, Ann. Sci. Agron., 1922, 39, 82. 

*” Stnl Sci., 1922,18. 231 ; J., 1992, 611a. 
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by the latter method. P. Eme'rson’^'Jias introduced an improve¬ 
ment in the phenolditulpho/iio acid method of determination of 
nitrates, fe soils giving coloured extracts. Collins’ calcimeter 
is often used fon the estimation of (Jarbonates and, according to 
L. A. Sayce abd A. Crawford,”* it is well adajited to this purpose 
when an accuracy of 0'1-0'2% 'is sufficient, vs it usually is for 
routine soil work. A. Ochring”* has dcscriljed a wet-oombustion 
method for the determination of carbon in soils, which does not 
appear to differ in any essential feature from the methods 
commonly in use. In soil analysis it is often assumed that 68% 
of carbon represents 100% of organic matter. This is, of course, 
only a rough average figure, of no exact significance; J. W. Bead 
and H. H. Ridgell”* show that for thirty-seven different American 
soils the value varies between .S0'20 and 56-27, the average being 
49-27%. 


Biological Examination of Soili. 

The biological examination of soils, although not strictly coming . 
within the purview of a chemical report, is so intimately connected 
with the chemical side of soil fertility that a brief treatment of 
recent work on the subject is not out o^ place. 

A standardised agar medium for counting soil bacteria has been 
developed at Rothamsted by H. O. Thornton.’" R. A. Fisher, 
H. G. Thornton, and W. A. Mackenzie”* have c*arried out a critical 
statistical investigation into the accuracy of the plating method of 
estimating bacterial numbers, and ha^c found that with Thornton’s 
medium accurate results can be obtained, although cxce.ssivo 
variance may sometimes be caused by certain organisms. In the 
United States, the method of determining the number of micro¬ 
organisms in soil tentatively adopted by the Society of American 
Bacteriologists has been described by S. A. Waksman,”* who 
has also discussed the errors in bacterial counts, and their 
elimination.*** 

The same author has described two media on which soil fungi, 
but neither bacteria nor aetinomycetes, will grow,*** while H. J. 
Conn*** has devised a simple method of demonstrating the presence 

*" Soil ScL, 1921,12, 413 ; J.,19222, 2,')A. 

1922, 67-t. , 

”*2. ami. CAem., H922, 61, 273 ; J., 192?, 041a. 

>’• Soil Sei., 1922, 13, 1 : J., 1922, 263a.' 

*” AnneUa Appl. Biol., 1922, 9, 241. 

*’« im ., 1922, 9 , 326. „ 

*’• S. A. Waksman and E. B. Fred, Soil Sci., 1922,14, 27 ; J., 1922, 889a., 
*** S. A. -Waksman, ibid., 1922,14, 81 ; J., 1922, 809a. 

*•* Ibid., 1922,14, 153 ; J., 1922, 949a. 

‘“/tid., 1922, 14, 149 j J., 1922, 950a. 
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ol lungai myoeuum and ot tetinomycetes filaments in soil. IVag- 
ments of mycelium ate widefy found, lliough^ot in great amounts ; 
they are more frequent in soil containing undocompoged organic 
matter. 

Partial Steriltsalion of Soil. 

G. Riviere and G. Richard'*’ have obtained 20-50% increase'^ in 
crops of potatoes, oats, and wheat, from the use of sodium arsenate 
at the rate of 2-4 grams per square metre (19-26 lb. per acre); a 
dressing of 95 lb. per acre injured the crop. Their results have been 
confirmed by R. Ciferri'** for wheat; this author also obtained 
similar results with sodium arsenite. Prom the increased bacterial 
numbers resulting from the treatment, it appears tfiat the iction 
is at least in part due to partial sterilisation, and not merely to a 
direct stimulating effect of arsenic.'** Therowould, however, appear 
to be little chance of the practical adoption of this method of partial 
sterilisation, in view of the risks attendant on the poisonous nature 
of the agent, and also on account of the possible accumulation of 
ansenic in the crops produced. 

The use of cresol, dichloro-eresol, and other ajomatic subgtances, 
for partial sterilisation, has been studied.'** 

*•* Gomptea rmd., 1922, 171, Hi'.i ; .7., 1922, 22.')A. 

'** CoUivatore. 1922, Nos. 22-34 {Nov. 20 ami Dec, 12). 

,T. Stewart and E. S. Smith, .SW Sn., 1922, 14, 119; ,7., 1922, 950a. 

'** T. Parker, A. W. Long, and J. S. Mitchell, JiuH. Bur. Bio-Tech., 1922, 
No. 6, 134 ; J., 1922, 338a. 
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SUGARS, STARCHES, AND GUMS. 

By James P. Ogilvie, A.I.C., 

CcmsuUing Chemist, 2, St. Bunstan’s Hill, Lemdon, E.C. 3. 

SUGARS. 

StcUislical .—Probably the most striking feature of the year 
1922 in the commercial sugar world has been the way in which 
consumption has* overtaken production. In July, 1920, it was 
discovered that there was, after aTl, more sugar in existence than 
was wanted by the public, and a' slun^ took place in the record 
prices just previously reached (viz., 23 cents, per lb. for Cuban 90° 
raws), causing what was perhaps the most serjpus crisis the industry 
has ever experienced. For some time after that date, production 
remained ahead of consumption, )vith the economic result that 
sugar was sold at a price unremuuierative to .the producer, and 
the industry had to carry on as best it could, with a minimum of 
expenditure for renewals and repairs. The year 1922 started with 
little prospect of early improvement. On January 1st the total 
cairy-over of unsold and refiners’ stocks (refined sugar basis) was 
’no less than 2 million tons, or roughly I2J%‘of the world’s average 
consumption then obtaining. Of this amount Cuba was credited 
with IJ million tons, nearly all of which was from her 1920-21 
crop; and the prospects of getting rid of this surplus, as well as 
the new (1921-22) crop, were anything but bright. A prominent 
New York sugar statistician at that time expressed the opinion 
that January 1st, 1923, would see a surplus of at least IJ million 
ton®. 

‘ But. these anticipations proved at fault; the demand for sugar 
all over the world rose unexpectedly*, and the huge Cuban sto^ 
were so heavily drawn on that by the end of June all (ihe old crop 
and two-thirds of the new one was sold. The United States ufere 
the principal absorbers. The American pm- capita consum|wioa 
rose during the first months of the year to l^lb. per. hMd, 
equal to 5,787,000 tons; and, for the year ending December, fW 
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last, the consumption of the Uiited S^t^s was as much as 6,092,758 
tons. The demand for sugared drinks in lie9. of alcoholic liquors 
has certainly had a great deal to do with this augmented tionsump- 
tion, but there is no doubt that the American •cdhsqmption was 
bound to rise, given a reasonable pfice for this article of food. The 
United Kingdom consuq^ption has also shown a satisfactory increase, 
having reached 1,604,640 tons for 1922, as compared with 1,338,626 
tons for 1921. It would have been higher still but for the fact 
that there is a stiff duty of 2Jd. per lb. in existence, which virtually 
doubles the price of the article to the consumer. 

The effect of all this absorption of existing stocks is shown by 
the comparatively small amount of the carry-over on 3anuarv 1st, 
1923 (exact figures not yet to hand). The world’s supply of 
sugar, beet and cane, for 1921-22 is put by Willett and Uray at 
17,461,668 long tons. That of 1922-23 will bo about tbo same, 
preliminary estimates suggesting an increase of 396,000 tons. It 
is clear then that the production for 1923 is going .to be none too 
much for the demands of the world’s consumption, and if the latter 
increases further, there will be an actual shortage before the 1923-24 
crop comes on the market. This shortage would be reflected by a 
further rise in prices which v'ould stimulate production. Be that 
so or not, the one satisfactory fact is that the sugar-producing 
industry has been placed on a remunerative basis once 
more. 


The Cane SpoAR Industry. 

Rxtraciim, of the Juice .—Formerly it was usual to pass the cane 
directly into the first of the series of three-roller crushing units, 
constituting the milling installations of the sugar factory; but 
it is now recognised that in order to realise the highest extraction 
of the sucrose the hard rind of the cane must previously be reduced 
to a fine state of division. During the period under review, some 
attention has been given to appliances for effecting this preparatory 
treatment, such as crushers and revolving knives. Crushers 
consisting of two rollers, the surface of which is corrugated or 
grooved, according to varied designs, so as to split the material into 
fine pieces, are widely used, and improvements in such “ figured ” 
surfaces have been protected by L. G. G. Dibbets,’ the N. V. de 
Nederfa.id.sch-Indische Industrie,’* ^ and by the Machinefabriek^ 
Braat.* Revolving knives, feed to a horizontal shaft by some 
means or ojher, and rotating in a vertical plane, so as to slice the 
cane, are iiow install^'in factories in the Territory of Hawaii and 
the Philippine Islands with successful results, serving the double 

' Dutch P. 3550. 

* D.P. 4470. 

" D.P. 4947. 
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pui^se of disintegrating th^ stalk4 and of levelling the maw of 
material passing into the ifivo-roller crusher or the three-roller mill, 
an even feed, and consequently an increased rate of grinding, beii^ 
thus made potsible. Formerly mdch trouble was experienced in 
the use of such cutting appljas.ces, owing to frequent breakages, 
while another hindrance to thefr more extended application was the 
difficulty involved in detaching the blades for re-sharpening. Good 
progress has now been made in overcoming both these disadvan¬ 
tages, and for the mechanical details of such recent improvements 
the reader is referred to the patent specifications relating to the 
inventions of A. M. Simpson^ and C. J. H. Penning,‘ particularly 
that of the latter, who has provided a strong device from which the 
blMes may conveniently be removed during a stoppage of the mill, 
so as to permit sharp ones being rapidly substituted in their place. 
Sometimes the shaft carrying the knives is driven by belt directly 
from the mill engine fly-wheel, but more usually by an electric 
motor ; and J. L. Renton® reports that at Ewa Pla,ntation, T. H., a 
set of 68 Mcineckc blades (a former type) was found capable of 
cutting 60-80 tons of cane per hour, using a 100 h.p. motor. Regard¬ 
ing file rdle of revolving knives in the modern milling installation, 
as the result of these recent improvements it may be now compared 
with that played by the shredder.’ Iji fact, it is claimed that two 
sets of about 70 blades each are capable of almost the same per¬ 
formance as the Searby shredder at a very much lower cost and up¬ 
keep, and also at a lower expenditure of power. It would therefore 
appear that this mechanical innovation is well wrath the attention 
of the sugar manufacturer desiring to improve his milling, in respect 
both of sucrose extraction and crushing capacity. 

Having been sub-divided by one or othei of these appliances, 
or by tM'o working in conjunction, such as a shredder and a crusher, 
or revolving knives and a crusher, the cane passes into the milling 
plant proper. In order to convey the bagasse or crushed cane from 
one three-roller unit to the next in the train, steel slat endless belts, 
and similar types of conveyors have hitherto been usually employed, 
and have always been found to demand a certain amount of atten¬ 
tion ; but during the past two years much interest has been aroused 
by the satisfactory reports* of the use of the Mcinecke chute.* 
This is simply an enclosed trough rising from one mill at an angle 
of 35'’-45°, and descending to the next at one of SO'-SS", the bagasse 
•issuing from th^ first mill beiiig pushed up the inclined surface, 

• U.S.P. 1,396,600. 

» E.P. 182,836. 

• Intern. Sugar J., 1922, 30. 

’ Ann. Reple., 1920, S. 390. 

• Intern. Sugar J., W22, 21. 

• U.S.P. 1.401.095. 
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and falling from the apex regijlarly aid readily towards the succeed¬ 
ing crushing rolls. Entire absence'of* moving parts, economy of 
construction, and durability, are the obvious advantages of such 
a device, compared with thfe mechanical conveyors at present 
in use;' while its* efficiency dof installations iii which the 
individual mill units are cdmparatively close together, 
has now .been demsively demonstrated in a number of 
factories.'" 

In the operation of extracting the suerose by multiple mills, 
crushed fibre retains a greater or loss amount of juice, and a p >5 t 
is reached at which pressure fails to expel any more liquid m 
nnxlern practice, therefore, a system of applying water to the 
crushed bagasse, in order to dilute the retained juice. is followed; 
and in an installation having four three-roller units the procedure 
may to spray (!o)d water upon the cane issuing from the third, 
am) to return the weak juice expressed by the fourth to the second 
unit. Perhaps also the juice from the third might be sent back 
to the first unit, or other modiiications might be adopted; while 
sometimes hot water is used, the advisability of which has been 
discussed recently by M. Bird," and by J. N. S? WilBams.'* One 
of the problems engaging the attention of the sugar factory chemist 
is to e.stablish the amount of' this so-called maceration water 
which may be profitably employed, since against the__ increased 
amount of sucrose extracted by an additional quantity of water 
must be placed the'cost of evaporating it from the juice finally 
collected. H. Walker "> has published a contribution to this impor¬ 
tant question, in which in the particular case of a factory haying 
four three-roller mills he gives calculations and tables showing : 
the increased extraction which may be realised by increasing 
amounts of maceration water ; the cost of evaporating the increased 
amount of water added ; and the profit or loss that may thus 
ensue with sugar at different market prices. Such statements of 
results, though the>y have a certain general bearing, will, of course, 
vary greatly according to the nature of the cane ground, and the 
design of the factory, and will also depend on the circumstance 
V hether it is necessary for the factory to purchase coal or oil to 
supplement the bagasse used in the furnaces. Nevertheless, the 
data given by this writer are suggestive, and should prove of value 
to the chemist when considering the question as it applies to his 
particular factory. 

('larification of the Jwfce.-iModern methods of treatmg the cane 
as outlined above, .involving disintegration and heavy multiple 

Intern. Sugar J., 1922, 22. 

" Ibid., 1922, 80. 

« Ibid., 1922, 31. 

" Ibid., 1922, 183. 
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milling, and systematic exha|istion ivith water, have resulted iii 
a greatly increased ejrtractidn of the sucrose, particularly in Hawaii, 
where, in general, such improvements have been applied to a greater 
extent than elsowhere. In that' progressive sugalf-producing 
country, there are now several, factories repdrting an extraction of 
about 99% of the sucrose origirftilly in the cjine, and one-as high as 
99-4%,'♦ a figure which demonstrates a really remarkable milling 
efficiency. But, as has been pointed out in previous reports,^* this 
intensive milling has a distinct disadvantage, namely, that the 
resulting juice is less pure than when by the use of the older installa¬ 
tions a more moderate extraction is obtained. Thus, S. S. Peck 
and others "estate that, whereas the juice from the first of the three- 
roller units may have its sucrose, reducing sugars, ash, and “ gums ” 
in the proportion of 100 : 12-0 : 1’7 : 0-70, that from the second unit 
may show the figures 100 : 9-6 : 2-.')8 : 2-30, and that from the third 
100 : 9-6 : 2-61 : 7-82. That is to say, from the first to the second 
unit the ratio of gums to sucrose has increased 200%, and from the 
first to the third as much as 900%, which augmentation would have 
been even much greater had preparatory appliances, as a crusher or a 
shredfier, be6n in<5uded in the milling installation, A large increase 
in the ash is also shown in these figures. But it is the “ gums,” or 
rather the colloidal constituents 'collejtively, that constitute the 
most undesirable impurities extracted in modern milling, because 
it is these substances mainly that cause the viscosity of the syrups, 
from which the sugar is crystallised, thus adversely aficcting the 
yield. Moreover, they contribute to the colour of the juice, the 
syrup, and the molasses, and, generally siieaking, are the source 
of more or less trouble in boiling, and not infrequently in centri¬ 
fuging as well. 

Results such as those just cited well serve to demonstrate the 
great desirability of eoncentrating on the elaboration of more 
'efficient methods of clarif 3 dng the mill juice'than are in operation 
at the present time, methods which shall have as their effect the 
elimination of most of the colloid impurities that contribute to 
colour and viscosity, and much of the mineral matter as well. 
As was mentioned in a previous report,” the three processes of 
clarification, viz., defecation, sulphitation, and carbonatation, 
which are largely used to-day, are all more or less inadequate aa 
means of efficiently eliminating the colloids, though the‘best 
results are given ^y the latter tin which the' greatest quantity of 
lime is employed). The relative* efficiency of these tlffee 
methods in respect of colloid elimination 1»8 been illjistrated by 

1922, 32. 

As Ann. Septs., 1918, 8, 365 ; 1921, 6, 420. 

IrUem. Sugar J,, it22, 1‘40. 

« Arm. Bepta., 1920, 6, 391. 
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W. D. Helderman and V. Khafcovskjl** in their study of the colloids 
which accumulate in the final molasses of J%,va factories. From 
their computation of the colloid particles, these inrestigators 
obtained figures showing that ihe number in miHioAs per cub. mm. 
present in the molassHs from factories applying the carbonatation 
process is •only about Jfalf that counted in the case of the product 
from houses'employing the ordinary defecation process (in 'vbicii a 
minimum quantity of lime is used, just about sufficient to neutralise 
the natural acidity of the juice). 

Kecent work carried out in Louisiana, however, points to the fact 
that, as compared with the use of chemicals such as lime and sulphur 
dioxide, or lime and carbon dioxide, greatly improvtd rcsultg in 
respect of coUoid elimination are obtained by the application of 
certain adsorbents. Thus G. J. Gambol** states that as small a 
quantity of decolorising carbon (“ Carbrox ”) as 12 oz. when added 
t<i the raw mill juice from 1 ton of cane, will remove a large propor¬ 
tion of the “ gums ” and about 75% of the colouring matter origin¬ 
ally present; while J. F. Brewster and W. G. Raines,** acting on 
the suggestion of F. W. Zerban,** have carried out^trials in a factory 
in the same country on the use of kieselguhr, followed by decolorising 
carbon (“ Norit ”). These experiments also showed a greatly 
improved clarification, though unfortunately the cost of the 
materials in the quantity required to give a sufficient effect appears 
generally to be such ais to render the new procedure uneconomical 
in competition with the methods in vogue. It would, therefore, 
seem that onfe of the most iipportant chemical problems before 
the industry to-day is the discovery of some means of eliminating 
the colloidal impurities' from cane juice, either by means of an 
efficient and economical adsorbent, or otherwise. 

Efforts ore being made also by the engineer to assist in solving 
the problem of the clarification of the juice by the invention of a 
filter capable of separating at least some of the gummy matter 
(after the suspended fine particles of cane, so-called bagaciUo, have 
b(‘en removed by means of straining through fine gauze). It should 
he premised that the filtration of the raw juice through plate-and- 
hame presses, or similar apparatus, is in practice impossible, owing 
to the rapid formation of an impenetrable layer of slime over the 
surface of the cloths. It follows, therefore, that the problem is a 
particularly difficult one, so that it is of much interest to observe 
the way in which it has been approached by tieo inventors. W? 
Mauss** haj described a vacfium filter for the treatment of raw 

“ Intern!Sugar J., 1922, 89 ; J., 1922, 226a. 

“Xo. Planter, 1922,^9, 141. 

” Intern. Sugar J., 1922, 606. 

“ Ibid., 1920, 3S2. 643, 699; J., 1921, 2U. 

"E.P. 176,396, 177,067, 181,123; J.^1922, 316a, 358a, 670a 
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juice, which consists (as Fig. |i showfc) of two compartments, viz, 
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the filtering tank, 3, and the oleafiing ^nk, 4. A scries of leaves, 
12 (dresseti with cloth), is supported by a hollow shaft, 9, capable 
of oscillation. As the leaves in the tank, 3,^ become clogged, the 
supply of unfiltered liquid is gradually decreased, being entirely 
shut off when the outflow has faljen to a pie-determined limit, 
at which point a motor oscillates the shaft, 9, causing the leaves 
to swing over into the cleaning tank, 4, where the colloidal deposit 
is detached from the filtering surface by a thin continuous sheet of 
water, impinging at a slight inclination to the surface of the leaf at a 
very high velocity, the leaf and the nozzle supplying the sheet of 
■water being moved relatively past one another.” Steam may also 
be admitted to the interior of the leaves. This cleansing operation 
accomplished, the leaves are swung back into the liquid in the 
filtering tank, 3, suction is resumed, and filtration is continued. 
It is thus seen that during most of the time in which filtration is 
actually taking place, the liquid will be passing through a thin 
layer of colloid matter on the surface of the cloths, so that, m 
addition to fine particles of bagasse and other solid matter, a 
•ertain proportion of the colloidfc of the raw juice (though probably 
not a'high one) should be eliminated in this way. The second 
inventor, R. Vaohier,” also uses a filter leaf^ but operates it under 
pressure, the plates being made of wire cloth, while a means « 
removing by scrapers the layer of colloid mattpr when it has reached 

“ E.P. 181,123 ; J., *022, 576^. 

“tfnIeTO. Sugar J., 1922, 211, 270, 664. 
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a certain thickn^ (about J inj) is provided. This filter is reported 
to have been successfully operated m two sijgar factories, one in 
Louisiana and the other in Porto Rico, though details of the 
results claimed have not -yet appeared in ^print. Other 
inventors, such as Ii. J. Martel,are attacking the difficult 
problem gf the filtration of th* 'entire juice from the mill; 
but in passing it m£ly be observed that no one seems yet to 
have studied the application of Plauson’s colloid filter to 
raw cane juice, and a trial in this direction simely appears well 
worth making. 

An alternative procedure to filtration through cloth or other 
medium is treatment in some type of machine, in which by means 
of centrifugal force the solids arc thrown to the periphery an 
imperforate drum, while the clear liquor in the cer.tral portion is 
discharged in some convenient manner. Many attempts have 
already been made in the cane sugar industry to utilise this principle 
in the ease of raw or limed juices ; but hitherto, owing to a variety 
of reasons, largely to the slimy nature of the substance separated, 
success does not yet appear to he won. It is, however, now' possible 
to record some progress made in this direction.« Using a continu¬ 
ously operating machine of a novel and attractive design, invented 
also by W. Mauss”* (for the nijohanical details of which the reader 
is referred to the patent specification), W. A. Caldecott” found in a 
factory in Natal, that 96-6% of the solids and bagaciUo originally 
present could by this*means be eliminated rapidly and conveniently. 
This is of course a considerably better result than would be obtained 
by any system of screening, and means the production of a juice 
which can be much more easily and completely clarified by the 
defecation, sulphitation, or carbonatation method than ordinarily. 
It w'ould now be of interest to read of trials made with this 
machine for the purpose of treating the juice after it has 
been limed. A svstem as this of removing the insoluble matter 
from the raw or limed juice by centrifugal force would 
greatly facilitate the task of clarification, especially if con¬ 
tinuous ; and, if truly practicable, would constitute one of 
the most important advances possible in the science of sugar 
manufacture. 

Certain of the other stages involved in clarification are probably 
susqepiible of some improvement so far as mechanical details are 
concerned. Once again W. Mausp“ has applied his ingenuitjT, and 
has m fact elaborated a scheme for the operatiod of the sulphitation 
process alhiost auteipatically throughout. Juice from the mill, 1 

’“Ibid., 1921, 641. 

““K.P. 164,418; /, 1921, 535a. 

” Intern. Sugar J., 1922, 308. 

“ E.P. 182,865 ; J., 1922, 777a. 
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(see Fig. 2), passes successiveljy to a jcontinuous sulphuring appar> 



atus, 14 ; the water-wheel, 51 ; the liming tank, 15 ; the heater, 
17*’; the filter, 18” ; and lastly, the pipe 20, which convoys the 
resulting clarified juice to the evaporators. Water is supplied from 
the tank, 21, for washing the insoluBle matter in the filter, 18, and 
the centrifugal, 3, while the separated solids from the latter machine 
are discharged into the tank, 33, and rewashed in the centrifugal 
machine, 36, the liquid from which is used for the maceration or 
exhaustion of the cane undergoing crushing in the mills. Those 
knowing the refractory nature of the juice of the Uba cane, with 
which this engineer is working, will probably agree that this scheme 
is an ambitious one. Nevertheless, results of its operation will be 
watched with a good deal of attention by aU, and especially by 
those clarifying juices more amenable to treatment than those 
extracted in Natal. 

Lastly, under the heading of the clarification of cane juice it 
may be mentioned briefly that the Petrec process described In % 
previous report,” has now been installed in a number of factories’ 
in different parts o5 the world ” ; that f*. A. Bour ” has again callp(|’ 

” E.P. 173,709 i J., 1922, 163a. 

>» E.P. 176,395 ; J., 1922, 316a ; E.P. 181.123 : J.. 1922. 676a. 

” Arm. Bepla ., 1919, 4 , 379. 

” Intern . Sugar J., 1922, 621. 
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attention to the^mportanoe o^sing lime of good quality for clarifica¬ 
tion; and that E. Wuthrich®* has reported^xcellent results with 
the use of the carbonatation process in Natal. , 

Evaporation of the Juice. —J'fter having been^ilqrified, the juice 
containing 12-18% (if total solic^s is concentrated in a triple or 
quadruple^ effect evaporator to a syhip of 50-60% (60°-60° Brix). 
Previous to ^evaporatiiJn, it is more or less clear, depending on the 
method of clarification which has been applied; but as the water 
is eliminated certain inorganic impurities, w'hich were soluble in 
the dilute liquid, gradually separate ,out. Part of these deposit 
on the heating surfaces of the evaporator ; while the rest remains 
in suspension, later to be allowed to precipitate in the sj^rup storage 
tanks, or sometimes to be separated by filtration, ^ince jitJn a 
thin deposit of scale inhibits heat transmission to a (narked degree, 
a good deal of attention has always been directed by investigators 
to the cause of its formation. It has been established that its 
composition varies according to the particular vessel of the multiple 
(‘ffect evaporator from which it is detached. Present opinion on the 
matter is that the formation of an incrustation on the heating 
tul)cs must be regarded as inevitable, though •apabie of control 
to a certain extent by the use of lime of high purity, as has again 
been emphasiscsd by E. Wuthrxh,’® and of course also by working 
with juice which has been freed from suspended matter by carefid 
clarification. 

Although the incifustations resulting from the evaporation of 
juice clarified, by the defecation, sulphitation, or carbonatation 
]iroc.eas have been closely studied, hitherto the opportunity has 
never arisen for the ejfamination of the ])recipitate thrown out of 
solution after treatment with the method of purification involving 
the use of decolorising carbon. J. F. Brewster and W. G. Raines,’” 
wlu'n applying this new mode of working, have observed that no 
matter how brilliant the juice may have been before evaporation, 
a certain amount of precipitate containing a high proportion of 
silica invariably appears when its concentration has reached a 
c(!rtain degree. This was an unexpected result, as heretofore it 
has been taken for granted that the eonstituents of the deposit 
were mainly derived from the chemicals used in the particular 
process of clarification adopted. In the case of clarification with 
decolorising carbon (“ Norit ”) alone, this could hardly be so, 
because only about 1% of this preparation was added, and its tot^ 
ash content does not exceed ^-7% as' a rule (befbre revivification). 
F. Bircknqr”' had pyeviously nuide the same observation, and in 

1U22, 246. 

”” Ibid., 1922, 493. 

Ibid., 1922, 606. 

" la. Planter, 1922, 68, 286. 
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order to prove that the consti^ents Jif the scale were not derived 
from either the decolorising curbon or the kieselguhr, which had 
been used .in conjunction in his experiments, these materials were 
extracted repea^/cdly with an artilloial cane juice. A negative 
result was obtained ; and this ^chemist eonse^uently expressed the 
opinion that the formation of the precipitate is to he attributed 
mainly to “ factors inherent in the juice itself.” , 

A more definite explanation has, however, been reached by J. P. 
Brewster and W. G. Raines,^* who, using juice milled from washed 
and unwashed cane, obtained significant results. Juice from cane 
from which all mud and earth h^ been carefully removed previous 
to milling gave precipitates which contained appreciably less 
mineral matter than ordinarily, leading these authors to the belief 
that the formation of a deposit diming evaporation is to be attributed 
quite largely to the introduction of colloid substances from the dirt 
Shoring to the cane, though also in part to substances present in 
the juice itself, and to some extent also to the chemicals added 
when the defecation or sulphitation methods of clarification pre 
applied. 

Yetsanothtir useful contribution to our knowledge of this irregu¬ 
larity is made by M. Bird,“* as the fesult of work done in factories in 
British Guiana. This investigator nojjced the high proportion of 
silica present in the precipitate separating from syrup in the evapora¬ 
tors, an observation which led him to turn to the statement made 
by C. MHller,‘" that cane juice contains orgaho-silicious compounds 
in the colloidal state, capable of being destroyed by heating to about 
248° P. (120° C.). Bird has put this idea into practical effect by 
preliminarily raising the temperature of the raw juice as high as 
was possible in the tubular heaters at his disposal, viz., to 220° F. 
(104° C.), when a precipitate presumably containing a large amount 
of silica resulted, and was separated by straining through 100-mesh 
‘gauze. Subsequently clarification was canied out in the usual 
way, but it was found that only a third to a half of the quantity of 
lime ordinarily required to produce the usual effect in clarification 
was necessary. A sufficient amount of sugar (about 2000 tons), 
was made by this procedure to prove to the mind of its originator ' 
that it had exercised a marked influence on the quality and also 
on the yield of the product, the result finally being a molasses 
which in purity was several degrees lower than had ever^been 
obtained in the particular factory in which the modification has 
been instituted.' This method of forking, therefore, appears 
promising. Now and again the observation has bed* m^e in 
different countries that the amount of incru'station seeins vary. 


=• J.'Ind. Eng. Chsm., 1922, 14, 946 j J., 1922,‘950a. 

La. Planter, 1922,^, 62. 

*“ InUrn. Suffar J., 1921, 679 J., 1921, 402a. 
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ceteris paribus, according to *the variety of cane ground; so in 
factories where this may be the case it wouM probably be worth 
while pursuing Muller’s suggestion further by carrying out deter¬ 
minations of the silica content of the stalks,* oh the raw juice 
pxtractc-d, and of the*jm‘=® l»eating to a high temperature. 

Althou)^ the adoption of Bird’s modification may be expected 
to result in to appreciable diminution in the amount of rcale, yet 
its formation can hardly be obviated entirely, since other consatu- 
ents than silica enter into its composition. Means for its removal 
will still have to be considered ; and at the present time treatment 
with sodium carbonate or sodium hydroxide (a solution containing 
about 2%), followed by hydroohlorio acid (1%) is vsry generally 
used. J. W. Donald*' now makes the statement resulting from his 
e.\))erience in factories in the Territory of Hawaii, that a hard 
incrustation may be converted to a slime by allowing it to stand 
during I 5 days in contact with a comjiaratively strong solution of 
caustic soda (13-2.5%), the usual treatment with hydrochloric acid 
being then unnecessary; while H. S. Walker** says that he has 
obtained good results by boiling out the evajiorator for half-an-hour 
at atmospheric pressure with caustic soda (10%),T!mpt'^ng, ffliming 
on steam for half-an-hour, boiling out with water, and finally with 
dilute acid. On the other hand, there are technologists who assert 
tlial .such chemical methods are inferior in respect of cost, speed, 
and efficiency to mechanical means ; and, whether this view be 
generally aiicepted or not, it may be noted that the scraper invented 
by H. W. Taylor** is reported to be giving very good results in 
South Africa, Mauritius, and Demarara. 

KoiVnuj to grain, a^d finishing. —In making raw sugar which 
■sub.sequently is to be refined, the syrup emerging from the multiple 
efieot evaporator seldom undergoes any treatment for the climina- 
fion of the precipitate which has formed during its concentration 
oilier than being .dlowed to stand in the vacuum supply tanks 
(often, it may be added, for an insufficiently long time). Usually 
the .syrup is too dense for a satisfactory subsidence, and a more 
elficicnt and convenient treatment is greatly to be desired at this 
rtage, since trouble in crystallisation, and later in separating the 
grain in the centrifugals, is sometimes to be traced to the presence 
of suspended solids. On the other hand, in white sugar manufacture 
t be use of a perfectly brilliant syrup for crystallisation is an absolute 
'b)( qud rum., if a product of the highest grade for ^ircct consumption 
IS the object in view ; and the means of realising this at the present 
time is 'i^’filtratioit through bag, leaf, or plate-and-frame presses. 
Here again the importance of the elimination of the colloids is seen, 
• 

"Ibid., 1«22, 038. 

“Ibid., 1922, 040. 
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fdf unless clarification has bein sufifiKently thorough to get rid 
most of the “gums*” (as,'for example, when the carbonatation 
process has been applitsd) filtration at this stage is a comparatively 
troublesome and dow operation, add indeed often an impossible 
one. It follows, therefore,, ii the defedition or sulphitation 
methods have been used for the treatment of the juioa, that in 
order to make filtration possible at this stage some process of 
clarifying the syrup (and of thus eliminating a further proportion 
of the colloids) must be applied. Perhaps the most convenient, 
efficient, and economical procedure which we have at present for 
this purpose is that known as Bach’s process, to which allusion 
was marie in, a previous report.'' Milk of lime at 15° Be. (in the 
amount of 2-3% by vol.) is run into the cold liquor and sulphur 
dioxide passed in at the same time, the reaction adjustefl to neu¬ 
trality to ])honol])lithalein, and the temperature raised nearly 
to boiling point. Filtration through cloth in plate-and-frame 
presses follows, the result being a brilliant and light-coloured syrup, 
from which a good white sugar can ultimately be obtained. B. 
Block'* has pointed out that in the application of this sulphitation 
proceai the dhlciufi'i sulphite is precmitated from syrups of 55° Brix ; 
and 88°-89° purity in the form of spherical crystals of only about 1/i;, 
whereas when the same method bf sqpultaneous liming and sul- 
phiting is performed with juice at about 15° Brix, the crystals aJ® 
larger, namely about 3-4/*. There is a q/^ntity of plantation 
white sugar imported into this country which unfortunately just 
falls short of the necessary appearance demanded by the grocery 
trade, and in consequence realises a lower price than might otherwise 
be the case. Its principal defect is the presence in it of a compara¬ 
tively high amount of insoluble matter, entrained during crystallisa¬ 
tion from an unfiltered syrup; and the attention of the manufacturer 
of such grades is directed to the advantages of Bach’s process. 
•It is economical in operation, no special plant other than a sulphur 
oven and some additional tanks being required; the routine is 
reasonably simple, demanding but little extra supervision; while 
further the cake of calcium sulphite which is obtained in the presses 
can be washed down to a low sucrose content quite readily. Alto¬ 
gether, therefore, this seems a practical process, one which is worthy 
of close consideration by all concerned with the problem of syrup 
filtration. . 

, Returning to raw sugar production, it may again be pointed out*® 
that the method of taking off successiye crops of crystals from the 
syrup, the first and second mother-liquors, and perhapS also the 
third, is being practised less and less. It is wasteful of time. 


" Anti. Bepts., 1919, 4, 389; and U.S.P. l,104,o55 ; J., 1914, 936. 
** Deuta. Zuckerind.y ](622, 47, 443. 
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labour, and steam; and anq|ther ofi^deration is the difSculty of 
marketing the impure last crops of cr^s^als, that is, sugars polarising 
only 86-90%. Now-a-days the system of “ boiling-in.” the first 
and second mother-liquors -with the purer syrup rf:oming directly 
from the evaporators,<followed by jo-oalled crystallisatton-in-motion 
for the esihaustion of the last uiolAsses, is very largely adopted. 

There ar*^ numerouS modifications of this “ boiling-in sv.stem 
in operation, and the choice of any particular one is controlled by a 
nunibcr of conditions, two of the most important of which are the 
initial purity of the syrup, and the arrangement and capacity of 
the existing plant of the factory. H. S. Walker" has suggested 
that it would be desirable that a standard system should be adopted 
by the factories in Haw^aii, and a careful consideration oi the 
niethoils in vogue elsewhere has led him to suggest one in 'which 
the process of de-saccharification is performed in three stages, 
najnely : (a) with evaporator syrup and low-grade sugar (from 
the last molasses), the grain formed being built up by the addition 
of further syrup, and also some liquor obtained by the re-melting 
of low-grade sugar, but without the use of any molasses, {b) with 
syrup and low-gi’ade sugar as previously, but firitshin^ by dmwing 
iir all the molasses resulting from the centrifuging of the magma 
(or masscouite, as it is caUod^ obtained at the end of stage (a ); 
and (c), again starting with syrup and low-grade sugar, and finishing 
by drawing in all the molasses from stage (6). Lastly, all the. 
molasses from stage \c) is boiled to grain, and discharged into the 
cry.stalli8ers-m-motion, where, while being slowly c(X)lcd and gently 
agitated, a further deposition ‘'of sugar on the existing crystals is 
effected, and the molasses finally exhausted as far as is possible 
with the metho<ls of clarification at present in use. 

On the whole, this system of boiling appears to have been favour¬ 
ably received. Thus A. Fries" states that he has already used one 
essentially similar with satisfactory resrdts, finding it to be eco¬ 
nomical in respect of labour and steam, and, further, to posse^ the 
advantage that (contrary to certain other systems) the re-boih^ of 
molasses is brought to a minimum. H. I). Beveridge, R. J. Rich¬ 
mond, and others" have also commented upon it appreciatively. 
In general, the method would appear to offer several distmct advan- 
tai'cs over that now largely used in the Territory, in which syrup and 
molasses are boiled together in such proportions as to give a first 
massccuite of one purity ratio, vii., 76°-78°, the criticism against 
sech a procedure being that^iore molasses is k(^t m cmcu^tion, 
and in cosSequenoe,.the boiling mass is more viscous, the yield of 
sugar is loVer, and the vacuum pan capacity required is greater than 

*’ Intern. Svaar J., I922, 637. 

*» Ibid. 
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would otherwise be the case. lOn th^ other hand, a possible objed- 
tion to Walker’s proposal i-hkt immediately occurs is that three 
grades of,sugar are made, whereas a raw sugar polarising about 
96% is the pri^ucjt demanded by the buyers, viz., the refiners in 
the United iHates. However, th^s obstacle t». its adoption does not 
really exist, since it is easy to fidjust conditions so that tl^e polarisa¬ 
tion of the three grades does not vary beyond the extrcipes of 95 and 
97%, as experience with the process in making a large quantity of 
raw sugar has proved. 

Turning to the teehnique of the actual operation of boiling the 
content of the vacuum pan to grain, it is of not a little interest to 
note that a ^number of managers in the Territory of Hawaii are 
employing the method of “ seeding ” the .supersaturated solution 
by drawing in white powdered sugar, an innovation which was 
recorded in a previous Report.''* Thus G. Giacometti,'" using 
about 1 lb. of the fine crystals per 1000 cub. ft. of liquor in the pan, 
found that the resulting grain formed is certainly more uniform, 
and also appears more readily, than ordinarily ; while R. C. Pit¬ 
cairn''* obtained improved results from the application of this 
methsd to dow-gradc massecuites, sugars being thus produced 
which are more easily “ cured ’•* in the centrifugal machines. 
Incidentally, it may be remarked. thaPthe same method is in use 
at the Crockett Refinery, Cal., U.8.A., and also at the Oxnard beet 
factory, as is stated elsewhere in this Report. 

Coming to the final stage in the manufactuA of sugar in the cane 
factory, namely, the centrifuging of the maasecuite (or mixture of 
crystals and molasses), after it has been dropped out of the vacuum 
pans or crystallisers-in-motion, there is nqthing in particular to 
record under this reading from the point of view of applied chemis¬ 
try, though mention should surely be made of three patented 
mechanical devices, each of which appears of importance. The 
.first refers to an apparatus for continuouijly centrifuging by J. 
Avrutik**; the second to a device for washing the crystals in 
the centrifugals by R. A. Steps**; and the third to an apparatus 
for effecting the discharge of the contents of the basket of the 
centrifugal after “ spinning ” has been completed, the invention of 
A. R. Robertson and A. F. Dunsmore.** 

The Beet Sugar Industry. 

Bjfore commencing the technical survey of this branch of our 
Industry, it is relevant to remark that the British beet sugar 

** Ann..jRepta., 1919, 4 , 383. 

“ Iniem: Sugar J., 1922, 638. 
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ventures, Cantlcy and Kelhank, have'received an unexpected fillip in 
the form of a remission of tlie excisd d*ty, wiiich in effect amounts 
to a bounty of some £24 per ton of sugar produced. Kelham 
factory, the installation of -which was recently described,was 
conceived and erected at a pcri(^ when prices for Constructional 
work were at a peak, and in tsonsequence was greatly over¬ 
capitalised (or a coneSrn of its contemplated output. Its 1921 -22 
season resulted in a heavy loss, and various difficulties, financial 
and otherwise, threatened to close it altogether. As the Glovern- 
luent had sunk a good sum of money in the venture, they had to 
decide whether to cut their losses or assist the undertaking further. 
'J'hcy ehose the latter eourse, and remitted the exeise.duty on this 
home-grown sugar sine die, on the grounds that it was an agri>..uitural 
experiment of value to the country, which should have r fair and 
prolonged trial. This financial aid came too late to enable Kelham 
iaetory to operate during the 1922 -23 “ campaign ” ; but to keep 
the beet sugar interest alive in its neighbourhocKl a working arrange¬ 
ment was come to between the two factories by which last autumn 
the whole of the roots from both areas were to be wor!.c<d up at 
(lantley, which is in a good running condition*. It'is esttraated 
that the total quantity of roots sliced during the 1922-23 season 
just comjdeted was about 54,000 tons ; and assuming an average 
])rice of 38s. per ton for these delivercil at the works, an average 
(■•'.traction in the form of white granulated sugar of 12%, a cost of 
manufacture of about £12 per ton of finished sugar, and an average 
price for the product of £48 per ton, it may be concluded that this 
Imsiness must now bo a very profitable one, so long, of course, as 
the remission of the duty is continued. 

Extraction of the Juice .—At the pre.sent day, in almost every 
factory in the world, sugar is extracted from the beetroot (after 
it has been “ sliced ”) by means of a diffusion battery of 10-14 
li.xivdating vessels Many have been the attempts that have been 
made since Robert installed the first diffusion battery in 1864, to 
carry out the operation in a single vessel continuously, but none has 
hitherto found any extended use in the industry. Almost in every 
ease these efforts have failed to comply with two conditions, which 
are essential to any process for the extraction of the juice from the 
beet, namely : (1) the production of a juice of a sufficiently high 
grayity ; and (2) the complete and oven exhaustion of the so-called 
'■ sUces or cossettes. Undoubtedly the problem is a difficult’onq; 
hut its solution might hav^ several very important advantages, 
such, .tor e'xample, as.the foripation of a denser juice than is obtain¬ 
able at the present day by means of the diffusion battery (thus 
reducing somewhat l^e coal bill of the factory); automatic action; 
and economical construction. Another advantage that might 
*•/,, 1932, 149b. 
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ak^rue is the avoidance of waite watlr (both from the battery and 
from the slice presses^, whithinstitutes one of the defects of the 
present method of working. 

It is, of coiir^, easy to imagine thkt the problem could be solved 
by so arran^ng matters that the juice in a'steady stream should 
meet the beet slices coming ill the opposjite direction, but the 
mechanical difficulties that arise in endeavouring to put this idea 
into effect are many. These principally involve the upward or. 
downward movement of the slices without the formation of a 
compact, impenetrable mass; the regular circulation of the juice 
throughout the whole of the beetroot; and the maintenance of the 
lixiviating liquid at a sufficiently high temperature. 

It is possible now to record three developments in the conduct of 
continuous diffusion. Sir J. I. Thornycroft” has devised a method 
possessing great possibilities, in which provision appears to have 
been made for the avoidance of the principal difficulties that have 
been proved to arise when attempting to effect diffusion in a single 
vessel. His construction provides a vertical column, up which the 
sliced material is forced by means of a screw against a descending 
streaiK of wtlter, •Which screw may be interrupted or continuous, 
and either perforated or not, and is'rotated intermittingly by means 
of one or more hydraulic rams acting ^trough a ratchet gear. In 
order to cause the circulation of the liquid in the diffuser, transverse 
pipes and pumps are bolted on the sides of, the tower, so as to 
withdraw juice, circulate it through external pipes, and return it 
to a point diametrically opposite to that from which it was taken ; 
while the necessary temperature is maintained by introducing steam 
jets into these pipes. Publication of particulars relating to this 
apparatus has aroused some attention on the Continent, and 
arrangements have been made for its trial on the factory scale. 
Experiments made in this countiy in a small apparatus have shown 
>the concentration of the juice to be 14-7° Brix, and the sucrose 
content of the exhausted wet slices to be 0-2%, figures which would 
seem to indicate a satisfactory operation of the process so far as 
one can judge from an analysis of the products concerned. 

Some years ago Hyross and Rak, in place of a single cell, con¬ 
structed a more complicated plant, involving a combination of 
diffusion and pressure, and a certain degree of success resulted 
from their efforts. Recently improveraente of the original appar- 
a^u8*have been protected by the last-named inventor.®* A shows ^ 
the construction of the diffusion vesseh^and C that of the slice preffi, 
several of these two elements being conneetpd together* in series,' 
by means of horizontal conveying troughs. Sliced beet is fed to W 
top of the vessel. A, passed down through an, ascending coliumt*f 

« E.P. 120,448, 166,9^3 s 7., 1919, 49 a ; 1921, 711a. 

166,527; J., 1922, 777a. 
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liquid, and is discharged fr^m the'bottom by rotary blades, b, e 
{and by other blades acting there\tith, not*here shown), through 
the horizontal conveying trough to the press, 0, fronuthe top of 
which it is dropped by way oi the shoot, h, inti> the next <linu8ion 
vessel of the series. Water (or wc^k juice from a previous member of 



the scries) enters the system atm, and liquid which has beenrforced 
out of the slices by the press is withdrawn at a point opposite the 
T)ump, p, by which it is forced through a heater, u, into the difiusion 
vessel at n. Juice overflows from the diffusion vessel through a 
strainer, o, and a gutter, I, passing into the following press at the 
point, m, or (in the‘case of the last member of the series) leaving 
the extraction apparatus for the following stage in the process of 
manufacture, viz.j clarificatioh. It will thus be seen that this 
apparatus has the great advantage of being continuous, and appar¬ 
ently almost automatic ; of obviating entirely the formation of 
waste waters ; of being capable of producing a juice of high density ; 
and lastly of providing jmessed exhausted slices, suitable for 
cattle food. On the other hand, on comparing it with ordinary 
diffusion, it occurs to one that the mechanism for the repeated 
jiressing of the slices must involve a certain expenditure of power , 
v.hile the cost of the whole apparatus would probably be at least as 
great as that of a 14-vessel difiusion plant. Whether these possible 
(lisadvantagea may be counterbalanced or outweighed by t e 
hcnefitK mentioned does not appear yet to have been conclusively 
decidid by large-scale practice. . . u «. 

Al'.ention must also be directed^o a third invention for theborv 
tinuous extraction of juice from the beet, nam(8y that proteted 
by 'hi S.-A. des EtabUssements A. Olier.^" It consmts of an 
enclosed series of vertical columns up and down which the bee 
slices under treatment are carried in counter-current to the 
iion liquid by means of an endless conveyor, provided with 

“ P.P. 539,104. g 
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perforated plates carried on endless cables, the several columns being 
jacketed for the cirowlation 4,1 steam'or hot water, in order to 
maintain a sufficiently high temperature during the operation of 
extraction. In regard to this apparatus, it is claimed that its cost 
would be less than that of an ordinary diffusion battery of the same 
capacity ; that juice at about the same density as that usually 
obtamed in a battery would be drawn off; *and further, that the 
lixiviated material discharged would be entirely exhausted, an 
important advantage, since the sugar content of the extracted pulp 
in the practice of to-day may be about 0-6%. On the whole, 
therefore, the proposed method of working appears an attractive 
one. It will,certainly be of interest to see whether trials on the 
technical scale are capable of corroborating the claims just men¬ 
tioned, though the most important of all (which has yet to be 
established) is whether by means of the mechanical arrangement 
described all the pulp will be held by the plates during their long 
travel up and down the closed conduits ; or whether, on the other 
hand, a quantity of fine material will not largely be carried away 
with the juice withdrawn from the process. If the mode of 
effecting coanteraiurrent extraction specified in this patent 
proves to be practicable, this irTvention should certainly form 
an important improvement in the o;^ration of continuous beet 
juice extraction. 

Clarificaiion of the Juice .—In standard practice, liming is carried 
on at about 75°-80° C., and may last 10-15 min., at the end of 
which time the treated juice, is sent to the so-called saturation 
tanks, in which carbonating is carr'icd out. A great number of 
chemists at different times have advanced the opinion that during 
the process of liming certain of the precipitated non-sugars again 
pass into solution, forming strongly melassigenic impurities. In 
consequence they have advocated the performance of this part of 
'the process of clarification according to the following stages: 
(o) treatment of the heated raw juice with a small quantity of lime, 
just about sufficient to produce the chemical effect only ; (6) separa¬ 
tion of the precipitate thus formed ; and (c) addition of a further 
larger amount of hme. It is claimed that by operating in this 
way not only is the formation of harmful hydrolytic protein 
products avoided, but also the total amount of lime required is 
less jbhan that ordinarily necessary. Many modifications of .this 
procedme, and methods of putting it into practice, have been 
proposed, and in i previous Report*” (illusion was made to two of, 
the most important of these, viz., those elabor;ated by E. Kuthe ko4 
E. Anders,” and by K. Kowalski and S. Kozakowski.”' 

•“ Ann. Reptt., 1920, 5, 407. 

“G.P. 50,032. 
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It is now possible to ejiamine further this question on three 
grounds, namely : (1) its necessity*; «(2) it» economy; and (3) its 
practicability. V. Stanek,®* as the results of experiments, particu¬ 
lars of which it is unnecessary to reproduce here, found it to be true 
that under the conditions obtaining in practice a 'comparatively 
considerable amount of the precipitate does again pass into solution, 
namely ahput 12% tftter about 15 min. at a temperature of 85° C.^ 
thus confirming the belief of the earlier workers. This ad-lition 
to the soluble impurities appears mainly to be caused by the alkaline 
hydrolysis of the coagulated proteins, it being possible to detect 
albumoses, peptones, and pol 3 q)eptides iA the resulting liquid, 
though not amino-acids. At the same time, however„the important 
observation was made that, although a portion of the precipitate 
was thus rendered soluble, yet after carbonating (provided a suffi¬ 
cient amount of lime had previously been added) the purity ratio 
of the juice obtained after filtration is not much lower than when the 
]»rccaution was taken to remove the lime precipitate. This may 
appear remarkable ; but the explanation would seem to be that 
the impurities passing into solution as the result of the action of 
the lime, as well as certain constituents of the jilice, Slich as^soluble 
calcium salts, are adsorbed by the precipitate of calcium carbonate 
during its formation in the saturation tanks. This interpretation 
finds confirmation in the fact that from filter-press cake (after it 
has been washed with water for the extraction of the sugar retained) 
it is possible to separate a number of soluble impurities. Hence, 
once more the so-called physical effect of the clarifying operation 
is demonstrated.®* As, even under the most disadvantageous 
conditions of liming,»the lowering of the purity ratio amounted in 
these experiments to only 0'16°, and averaged 0-10°, it may certainly 
be concluded from these results that, judged from the point of view 
of the purifying effect, the modification under discussion is indeed 
an unnecessary on". 

Regarding its possible economy in respect of lime, V. Stanek 
and J. Vondrak®® have gone carefully into this matter, and in a 
aeries of comparative laboratory tests carried out under varying 
conditions they obtained results showing clearly that if the total 
amount of lime added is much less than 2% the clarification is 
incomplete. Their nett conclusion was that it is not possible to 
economise in lime by the preliminary removal of the precipitate 
resulting from the addition of a»8maU quantity of this reagent, ain 
the manner explained. Tlys decision appears ifo support the belief 
expresseff by A. H^rzfeld®* that the precipitate resulting during 

'* Z. Zucherind. Czeehoelov., 1922, 46, 663, 671 ; J., 1922, 870a. 

®* Ann. Bepte., 1920, 6, 406. 

*® Z. Zuckeriiid. Cuehmhv., 1922, 46, 299 ; J., 1922, 385a. 

*' Deuta. Zaekerind., 1920, 45- 244. > 
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liming in combination with the excess oftlime in suspension forms an 
adsorbent possessing a «onsid«rafcle clarifying effect; while it may 
be recalled that H. Olaassen*’ has insisted that all these modifica¬ 
tions in which lees than the usual aftiount of lime is employed 
invariably lead to the production,of insufficiettly purified juices, 
holding much lime in solution, ancfcausing trouble in the lagt stages 
of sugar exhaustion. * i, 

Assuming for a moment that such processes are really advan¬ 
tageous, and that, as Z. Vytopil'* and others declare, the preliminary 
precipitate may find some use as a nitrogenous addition to fodder— 
neither of which suppositions appears to bo founded—there remains 
the question of, the practicability of the procedure, J. Prochazka'"' 
mentions the difficulty of filtering beet juice treated with a small 
amount of lime, owing to the slimy nature of the precipitate. 
Attempts have been made to obtain a comparatively clear liquid by 
subsiding, leaving only a fraction of it to be filtered ; but the results 
reported along this line by V. Skola’® do not impress ^Tie as encour¬ 
aging, it being often impossible to obtain a clear liquid, even after 
standing for a comparatively long time. Hence, summarising the 
work which hSs be6n reviewed above, the final conclusion to be 
drawn is that the proposed deviation from the customary method 
of operating clarification is unnecessary, uneconomical, and 
impracticable. 

Emporatwn of the Juice .—Although the concentration of the 
clarified juice from a density of 13°-16° Brix to one of about 60° 
is a physical process, yet during itg progress certain chemical 
reactions may occur, and one of these, viz., the retrogression of the 
alkaUnity imparted to the juice during the last Stages of clarification, 
is of much importance. 

Diminution of the, alkalinity during evaporation is caused by 
tjie hydrolysis in the alkaline medium of the proteins and derived 
proteins present in the juice, and it may even 'proceed so far that 
the reaction becomes an acid one, the serious danger of loss of 
sucrose by inversion thus being incurred. Normally the alkaline 
hydrolysis is almost completed during liming and carbonating; 
but after an unusually dry summer the protein content of the beet 
may be so high that this reaction is only partially effected during the 
operations mentioned, leaving it to be continued in the evaporator 
to the/listurbance of the usual course of events, .It is the amidfp, 
asparagine and glufjamine, that are principally concerned in the 
phenomenon under discussion, the corresponding amino-acids 
being formed, and ammonia volatilised. With the object of learning 

" Deute. Zuekerind., 1918, 48, 191 ; 1919, 44, 57, 359. 

Z. Zmkerind. CzechmUm., 1922, 46, 236; J., 1922, 226a. 

•• im ., 1922, 45, 306. • 

’» Ibid., 1922, 46, 601, 625 ; J., 1922, 775a. 
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something more of the c 9 iMitions* under which this decomposition 
may proceed in the beet factorj)*, S. Vofldrak” has studied the 
behaviour of various amides when heated in aqueous solution 
with lime. Glutamine, he found, was readily-transformed, aspara¬ 
gine less readily, iSnd choline end allantoin quite inappreciably. 
A points of practicaymportanco Vhich was observed is that a more 
intense d«lBompoaition results when lime is added in the cold to the 
amide solution, which is then heated, than when it is added to the 
heated solution ; and as an advantageous procedure it was suggested 
that in the factory the lime should be arlded to the co'd juice, which 
subsequently should be heated and carbonatwl, so as to ensure that 
llic amount of decomposition during concentration may be reduced 
to the minimum possible. Further, for the same reason it was 
nientioned as advisable that some lime should be added before the 
second carbonatation, and that the subsequent saturation with 
carbon dioxide should bo operated at 100“ C. These recommen¬ 
dations appear well founded, and if put into practice may do much 
to alleviate one of the irregularities which, at times, demands the 
close attention of the beet factory chemist. 

Boiling to Grain and Fhi’ehing .—Exeejjting when (as just stated) 
there has occurred an abnoi-mal decrease of the alkalinity during 
concentration, the syrup from the evaporators requires to bo 
<'arbonatert or sulphited in order to reduce its reaction almost to 
neutrality before it enters the vacuum pan to be boiled to grain. 
It is then generally filtered, though accoiding to B. Bartsch’^' some 
raw sugar manufacturers in Germany appear lately to bo inclined to 
omit this operation, presumably assuming the view that it is an 
uime'’ea.sary one, seeing that the jinxiuct has anyway to be refined. 
If this tendency were carried into effect generally, it would be a 
retrogression, for there is no doubt that a purer raw sugar, having 
usually a better grain, and generally much easier to treat in the 
refinery, is obtained when the syrup before being drawn into the 
])an is carefully filtered. Several types of apparatus may be used 
for this purpose, and two have recently been patented. The first is 
a sand filter by L. E. Haimbert,” and the second a rotary disc 
appliance by H. A. Vallez,’* the latter being stated by W. D. 
Horne’® to have given satisfactory results in America, in respect 
of rapidity of discharging, cleaning, re-filling, and thoroughness 
of ashing. 

In the process of boiling the syrup to grain ^n the vacuum pkn, 
the purpose which^is kept fti view is to form in the thickened liquor 

” Ibid., 1922, 48, 483, B33, 689 ; J., 1922, 776a. 

” Deuts. Zuckcrind., 1922, 47, 443. 

’’U.S.P. 1,410,121 : J., 1922, 317a. 

’< E.P. 181,879 : J., 1922, 619a. 

” Intern. Sugar J., 1922, 633. 
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the necessary number of crystals, thes^'Only then being allowed to 
grow by further condfentratVon. Care is taken throughout the 
operation td guard against the formation of a perceptible amount 
of new ones, sincfc the presence of “fine grain” or fine meal in the 
finished product (termed massecuite) makes th4 subsequent separa¬ 
tion of the crystals and molasses in the centrifugals difficult, and 
indeed at times impossible. At the Oxnard factory, tCalifornia, 
where boiling is carried out with great rapidity, it has been found 
of great assistance in securing regularity of grain to draw into the 
pan a small amount of jvhite sugar, when its contents have reach^ 
a state of supersaturation, and just at the moment when the grain 
is about to appear. It is said by A. Vasseux’* that this addition 
not only enables boiling to be performed quickly, but in addition 
obviates the formation of the dreaded “ false grain,” gives a sugar 
of better colour, and improves the extraction. This device for 
effecting “ seeding ” is reported to have been adopted also at the 
Crockett Refinery, California, and in some Hawaiian factories 
(as has been mentioned already), and generally the claim regarding 
the formation^of a more uniform grain has been supported, though 
the other statements just mentioned have not yet been verifi^. 
It is certain to be put on trial in other factories in Afferent countries, 
and reports on its value will be read wi<h not a little interest. 

After the centrifuging of the massecuite, the molasses (or so-called 
“ green syrup ”) thrown off is worked up further, since from it a 
further crop of crystals is obtainable, but before passing it into the 
vacuum pan for the granulation of th^e “ seconds ” it is frequently 
subjected to a purification treatment. This may consist simply of 
“ saturation ” with carbon dioxide or sulphhr dioxide, or both, 
and sometimes filtration follows. It does not appear to have been 
established that any increase in the purity ratio results from these 
operations, though it is often suggested that the viscosity of the 
syrups is diminished (and indeed in the light'of the observations 
made by A. Vasseux" regarding the method of dealing with low- 
purity juice at Oxnard, this may very well be true). A method 
of endeavouring to raise the purity of the centrifugal syrup (not 
In general use) is to dilute, heat, lime, and carbonate, that is, once 
again to repeat the carbonatation process applied to the juices at 
an earlier stage of the manufacture. However, A. Claaasen,’* an 
ackncswledged authority, states that “ since lime here acts upon 
non-sugars, which pe present to "a considerable extent, just as it 
does upon the original thin juice, it fa clear that a perceptible 
improvement can be attained by this method only when tf fe original 
defecation was not sufficiently complete, or was conducted at too 

Aseoc, Cfdm. Sucr.t ZB, 409 ; */.» 1922, 909a. 
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low a temperature. It has Bfcver be’en found that the purity of the 
syrup is increased by the action o^ litne, but on the other hand, 
it is said that after this treatment the syrups are more readily 
crystallised. . . .” 

It is now of very j^eat interest, fpr the beet sugar 'manufacturer 
to notice* that K. UAan,’* a reliable investigator, has published 
details of aiarge numoer of experiments, showing that by ineans of 
what he terms “ instantaneous saturation ” a large increase ir. the 
purity, as well as a considerable diminution of colour and ash, can 
be realised. His procedure (for which patents have been applied) 
is the follow'ing : S 3 Tup at a concentration of ^0‘’-60° Brix is heated 
to 90° C., milk of lime added while stirring, and a current of carbon 
dioxide passed in at the same time, the rate of flow of the latter 
being so adjusted that a low alkalinity is maintained tluroughout the 
operation, say within D-01-0'10% CaO. In an experiment carried 
out, on the large scale, using 12-5% of lime on the weight of syrup, an 
increase in the purity ratio of 3-7°, a decrease in the colour of 64%, 
a decrease in the ash content of 9-7%, and a decrease of the soluble 
calcium salts of 41-3%, was accomplished. These results are quite 
phenomenal, especially in view of the belief hithSrto Mfeld th#t such 
impure liquids can hardly be improved by the action of lime, 
followed by carbon dioxide. Ih the opinion of the reviewer, the 
effect is not to be accounted for by the chemical action of the lime, 
or at any rate only^ in part; but that here again the impurities 
mention^ are eliminated by the adsorbing power of the calcium 
carbonate at the moment of its formation in the body of the syrup. 
It may also be remarked that the basic idea of this process has 
long been known, seeing that forty years ago Horsin-U^on, in his 
work on beet sugar manufacture,®” suggested the treatment of 
syrup by “ adding milk of lime in thin streams, and at the same 
time passing in carbon dioxide ” ; while De Haan’s method of 
“ simultaneous carbonatation ” has been operated in certain cane 
sugar factories in Java for the clarification of the juice with very 
satisfactory results. However, the particular conditions under 
which Urban operates do not appear previously to have been applied 
in the beet factory for the treatment of syrup or unexhausted 
molasses; and it will already have been noticed that a rather large 
quantity of lime, viz., 12-5% of the syrup, was required to produce 
thefesults which he has obtained, though, according to his figures, an 
appreciable increase of purity is shown by the use of less. It, thei;p- 
lore, seems likely that thi| “ instantaneous sAuration ” process, 
owing tolls consideriible purifying effect, and especially to its power 
of lowering the viscosity, may after further trial be found to be 
an important impi^vement, making the working up of these 

Z. Zvekerind. Czechoalov., 1922, 46, 323, 344 ; J., 1922, 428a. 
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after-products much less diffifcult thin it has hitherto been, as 
well as increasing the yield; dnd perhaps also the quality of the 
second sugar. 

« 

The Refinihq Industry. 

Other than the considerable innount of work that has been done 
during the past year in endeavouring to dstablish tjio value of 
vegetable decolorising carbon as a substitute for animal charcoal 
(boneblack or “ char ”), there is hardly anything of importance 
to record regarding refining, a fact which is regretted, and which is 
in striking contrast to'the activity of the two producing branches of 
the industry. It is, in fact, possible to mention only three papers of 
general interest which have recently been communicated, these 
being : the description by G. M. Rolfe** of the new plant at Crockett, 
California, now the largest sugar-house in the world ; the particulars 
by an anonymous writer*^ of the electrical installation at Baltimore ; 
and lastly the account by P. Boyersdorfer*’ of some useful investi¬ 
gations on the causes of sugar dust explosions. None of these 
articles, however, calls for comment here, and a mere reiteration 
of the»details alretdy abstracted is unnecessary. 

Decolorising Carbons. —^Much uiieful work- has been carried out 
during the past few years with the two-^ld object of : (1) preparing 
materials of a carbonaceous nature having a considerably intenscr 
adsorbing effect than animal charcoal; and (2) applying these to 
the routine practice of the refinery. There are now a number of 
carbons on the market, mostly made from materials of vegetable 
origin by various methods of “ acti'^ation,” which compared with 
animal charcoal possess many times the power of adsorbing organic 
and inorganic impurities, that is “ gums,” colouring matters and 
salts, from raw sugar liquors. Moreover, their application (that is 
initially) is simple, involving as it does merely a mixing and filtering 
■operation, using tanks and filter-presses, in- place of the bulky 
char cisterns and rather troublesome Taylor bag filters (which 
latter are still in use in many refineries). What stands in the way 
of their extended adoption is the fact that their market price at the 
present time is 4-6 times that of char, and that consequently their 
repeated revivification becomes a matter of necessity, 
t In the case of animal charcoal, revivification involves washing 
with water, followed by re-burning in special kilns ; and the nature 
o^thik material is such that it is enable (provided certain conditwns 
are carefully obserfed) of 'being handle^ in this way a groat number 
of times, its decolorising power meanwhile decreasing bcily com¬ 
paratively slowly. In regard to its intended rival, treatment with 

■ n Jnttm. SnyarJ., 1921, 617. 
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water, a dilute solution of sodium Hydroxide, a dilute solution of 
hydrochloric acid, and also re-burning, %,re en^loyed, which opera¬ 
tions may he applied successively in the order stated, or »ne or two 
{e.g., hydrochloric acid and re-bhming) may be adopted. Experience 
has shown that it is by no means pvpry decolorLsing cArbon that is 
(i.ipable oi “ holding up ” (to use®a technical colloquialism) to a 
sufficiently ii^h level after being submitted repeatedly, to the 
treatment indicated, though certain grades appear to have given 
good results, entitling those who have worked with them to claim 
that with these particular ineparations (and with the uso of certain 
apparatus) their application and revivification can be effected at a 
lower figure than obtains in the case of animal charejal. One of 
these carbons, namely the excellent grade “ Norit,” has been put 
into operation here and there in refineries and factoric". in the 
Unifed Kingdom, Belgium, Holland, Spain, South Africa, Hong- 
Koug, Java, Philippine Islands, and the United States of America, 
generally as a .substitute for bone char, but in some instances as an 
adjunct to that material. Another, which has recently appeared, 
known as “ Darco,” appears to be at least as powerful as Norit ” 
in its effect, and is reported to be giving very priSmisiffg resists in 
Uiuisiana, while a factory for its p»oduction, capable at present of 
producing about 7000 tons per annum, has been erected at Marshall, 
Texas, one of the raw materials used being lignite.** Summarising 
this brief general statement regarding the present position of the 
innoviition, it may be said .that the development of the use of 
decolorising carbons in the sugar industry has been rapid, and that, 
oil the whole, satisfactory progress has been ma<le. But it may be 
added t hat probably more has yet to be done before their revivifica- 
fioii reaches the state of convenience and eeononiy with which 
animal charcoal is operated in the refinery of the present day. 

Of the immense amount of literature which has been published 
on the very interesting .subject of the preparation and use of decolor¬ 
ising carbons, it is impossible to find space for more than a compara¬ 
tively short summary. Hence only those, papers which appear to 
the reviewer to boar on the more salient points of the problem will 
hi noticed, these treating seriaiim of: methods of preparation; 
essential qualities of a carbon for sugar work ; and technical 
application and revivification. 

liegarding the preparation of decolorising carbons, at first it was 
thought necessary for the production of a high-power preparaliioii 
to treiat the carbonaceous material {e.g., aa*wdust)*with an alkaline- 
eiiith, or s*soluble #r,insoluble salt, to act as “spacing agent,” 
particularly'good results being given by lime, zinc chloride, and 
magnesium chloride, But it would now seem that products 

•* Intern. Sugar J., 1922, 483. 
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having at least as high an ad'sorbin^ power as those made by such 
methods can be produced treating the mass in the carbonising 
furnace art some stage with a gas, such as carbon dioxide or steam. 
This procedurs obviates the use of'the spacing agent,' and further¬ 
more of the rather large amopnt of hydrochloric acid that is often 
required to remove it after the completi^ of carbonisation. A 
number of different patents relating to activation by means of gas 
could be cited ; but the most notable appear to be those taken out 
by J. N. A. Sauer,** and a perusal of those specifications is recom¬ 
mended to those interested. Then attention should also be directed 


to the particularly useful work of C. E. Coates,®’ who obtained a 
product haying a decolorising power about times that of well- 
known commercial grades by the following procedure: carbonise 
at 500°-600° C., heat for one hour at 800°-850° C., boil for 2 hrs. 
with a 20% solution of sodium hydroxide, wash with water, boil 
with hydrochloric acid, again wash with water, and finally dry. 
This work, therefore, opens up the possibility of preparing a powerful 
decolorising material from the waste bagasse of the mill for the 
production on the plantation of a whi^ granulated sugar, suitable 
for direct ‘consumption, without th#" intervention of the usual 
refining operation. • 

In regard to the essential qualities ^f a carbon for sugar refining, 
it may bo remarked that those who have turned their attention 
to methods of producing these preparations ,do not appear always 
to have borne in mind the possibility of properties other than an 
initially high decolorising power being required. Indeed, recent 
experience has revealed the fact lhat (so far as our industry is 
concerned) certain other qualities are at leaKt as important. Thus, 
in the first place, a hard physieal structure is necessary for the 
material to withstand wear-and-tear, particularly in re-burning. 
Then it has been found that if the carbon has been ground very 
finely for the purpose of providing an initially high decolorising 
power it becomes “ slimed up ” in use so rapidly by the accumulation 
of gums and pectins and other colloidal matter, that a thin impene¬ 
trable cake is formed in the presses, so that filtration is difficult, and 
“ sweetening-off ” becomes too slow to be practicable. This has 
led W. H. Eimstone*® to remark that “ a degree of fineness of gr?in 
is important in supplying the maximum surface for colour adsorp¬ 
tion, but this must be modified by the porosity of the grain, a®d the 
.organic impurity adsorbing quality of the carbon.” 

Another impoAant pfoperty, whiclj every carbon should possess, 
is the power of adsorbing soluble salts from, the liquor lindef treat¬ 
ment. Bone char possesses this quality in a fairly marked degree 
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(owing mainly to its mineral qkftleton, as may be proved by experi¬ 
menting with material fi om which the Arfton hal been burnt away); 
but, in general, decolorising carbons appear to be less active in this 
rtspcct. Since the amount of molasses which is produced in refining 
is controlled largely by Ihe amount »f soluble so-caUed melassigenic 
salts remaiifing in the liguors submitted to crystallisation, it would 
appear to follflw that the yield of sucrose in the form of the vrriojs 
crops of sugars taken off must be adversely affected. Thus, C. E. 
Coates'” has asserted that 25% more molasses is produced in vege¬ 
table carbon refining, compared with bone char practice; while 
W. I). Horne*'' estimates the increase to be as much as 50%. This 
insinuation regarding the lower yield of sugar realised, in carbqn 
application has, however, been controverted by W. H. Dunstone 
and B. Sandman," who argue that, whereas in the case of boiie char 
the adsorbed salts are largely removed during the sweetening-off 
operation, and whereas it is customary to return this sweet-water 
(after its concentration) into the process again in order to avoid loss 
:)f sugar, on the other hand, vegetable carbons tenaciously retain 
the salts adsorbed by them, so that the water resulting from their 
washing is comparatively low in saline content, infi’oducing offly a 
very small amount of melassigenic matter, when it is used for the 
melting of the raw sugar. These two wTiters go further, and assert 
that in using decolorising carbon the loss of sugar occurring in the 
various operations (particularly in filtration) is on the whole less 
than ordinarily ; so that ultimately in a refinery employing “ Norit ” 
the yield of granulated sugar is !i5'3% of the 96° raw sugar treated, 
a figure which is ci'.dtc as high as that realised in any well-conducted 
char boos('. ]t is consdtpiently difficult to form an opinion in the 
niatier, .and it seems certain that further experience gathered from 
lengthy large-scale practice is necessary before a conclusion regarding 
thes(! conflicting views can be reached. In concluding this discus¬ 
sion of the essenti o qualities which decolorising carbon should 
jiossess for use in the sugar-house, it may be stated that the following 
points (some of which are co-related) should be considered : colour- 
adsorbing power ; salt-adsorbing power ; filtering capacity ; size, 
bfit dness, and porosity of grain ; facility with which sweetening-off 
niay be conducted ; power of “ holding up ” after long-continued 
revi-. ification ; and lastly uniformity of quality. 

( '.intirg finally to the technical application and revivification, of 
decolorising carbons in refinery practice, th§ readej is referred to a* 
usclid i>ap(>r. by H. H. Danig®* who outlines the principal steps 
involved, particvflsff preparation concerned bemg “ Darco.” 

*• t'acOi about Sugar, ^922, 14, 372. 

Ibid. 

''Ibid. 

" fniem. Sugar J., 1922, 630 j J., 1928, 154a. 
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Briefly, these steps consist in washkig the raw sugar in centrifugals 
until the crystals ^emaiftirfg have a purity ratio of about 99° ; 
melting<this product to a liquor of 60° Brix ; treating it at a,tempera¬ 
ture of 90° (k mth the decolorisilig carbon, using 1|% calculated 
on the weight of raw sugac ta-eated ; filtft-ing through plate-and- 
framo presses ; washing the tiarbon with^water ; and revivifying. 
Emphasis is rightly laid on the importance of the Ifittor operation, 
and the exercise of careful chemical control during its performance. 
In the re-use of this carbon it would appear that the best results are 
obtained by fir.st boiling the spent carbon with water during half an 
hour (in order to dissolve as completely as possible the soluble organic 
matter and traces of sugar remaining) and then re-burning, which 
method of revivification is stated to be the most satisfactory and 
economical, though “ under certain conditions it may be advisable to 
interpose treatment with concentrated hydrochloric acid between the 
water washing and the re-burning kiln,” so as to reduce the soluble 
ash content of the carbon to a minimum. It is very' evident from 
this WTiter’s communication that revivification requires close supei*- 
vision, and he adds that “ the necessity for careful and intelligent 
opefation^f th8 rcyivifieation process cannot be over-estimated, for 
upon the proper revivification of a decolorising carbon depends, not 
only the decolorising power, but likcwis(/a more important factor, 
viz., the filtering capacity.” 

Then W. H. Ilunstone*^ has also put on Record his experience in 
the revivification of “ Norit,” and his paper should likewise be 
studied by those interestcfl in this question, as should also one by 
R. G. Tillery,*^ who has worked with the same ])re])aration. It is 
noticeable that those two writers appear* to have abandoned the 
alkali and acid system of revivification formerly advocated, and 
now rely upon re-buming, alkali treatment being omitted entirely, 
and acid being applied only txicasionally, in order to reduce the salts 
taken up during the course of use. “ Re-burned carbon, especially 
with an occasional acid treatment, is so much superior to that 
regenerated either by the acid or by the acid and caustic methods 
that it is poor economy in every respect to use the chemical treat¬ 
ment as the only means of revivification.” 

STARCHES AND GUMS. 

In this branejj of thq carbohydrate industry there is very littl^o 
report, and it remains only to maketbrief mention of a few patents. 
In the manufacture of starch, it has been femnd by P. H. Canwbell’* 
that a high yield of this product, practically free from glutsn, 

“• Intern, t^ugw J., 1952, 478 ; J., 1922, 910a. 
im., 1922, 479 : J., 1922, 910a. 

“E.P. 182,829; J., 1922, 7<f7A. 
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in an unchanged condition, oanjbe obtained by acting on wheaten 
flour with a single proteolytic enzyme ^as.pepsin or tr 3 ^sin), which 
converts the insoluble nitrogenous constituents of the flour into 
water-soluble substances capable of being remo’-od by washing, 
neither the starch, nor the cellulose envelope in which it is enclosed, 
being aflcct<jd in any way. His act'u.l conditions of working are to 
subject the wl|p.aten flouf to not more than 0-04% of the proteolytic 
enzyme by heating the enzyme with water and an acid or alKali to a 
temperature of 40“-50° C.; to add the flour, the mixture being 
maintained at the temperature stated until the action of the enzyme 
is complete ; and to separate the starch by centrifuging, the traces 
of remaining acid being removed by washing with water. Another 
means of separating the gluten in the manufacture of starch has 
been protected by R. G. Brindle," who aerates the raw diluted 
produet so as 1o produce a froth, wliieh is maintained in a substanti¬ 
ally stable and quio.scent state so as to keep the bubbles of the 
froth from breaking until the starch liquor has drained therefrom, 
aft(T which it may be subjected to a further aeration until it has 
reached a condition at which a froth cannot be obtained. It is then 
subsided, the intermediate layer separating out being w^tndra>vn, 
and subjected to further aeration. 

Regarding the preparation i,f ■'Ufgetable glues, V. G. Bloede®’ has 
elaborated a process which c,;nsists in forming a paste or jelly of 
starch by first mixing the dry raw material to a smooth cream 
with cold water, heating this to a point to which the starch jellifies, 
and then intimately combining with a starch-coagulating agent, 
calcium and barium hydroxides being mentioned as suitable 
materials, while the amoujit to be used is stated to be “ only enough 
to produce a maxi.mum degrtee of homogeneity, adhesion, and 
cohesion in the composition.” Lastly, it may be mentioned that 
A. W. H. Lenders** has devised a procedure for the preparation 
of a dry soluble starch product. A water solution of modified or 
thin-hoiling starch is made by the usual process of acid hydrolysis, 
then the solution subjected without added ingredients to a tem¬ 
perature which instantaneously evaporates the water and further 
modifies the starch, the flaky degredation product thus obtained 
being useful as a textile, size, or as a raw material in the manufacture 
of vegetable glues. 

•“tiP 159,838; J., 1922, 777a. 

*■ i;.S.P. 1,398,315 ; J., 1922, 25a. 

••U,S.l*. 1,418,311 ; J., 1922, C04a 
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THE FERMENTX'J'ION JNDUSTMES. 

By H. Lloyd Hind, B.Sc., F.I.C., ’ 

Consulting Chemist, London. 

This year has seen a great depression in the brewing industry, 
large measure duo to the continuance of high taxation and 
consequent high prices for beer, together with the depression in 
general trade. The output shows a very marked decrease when 
compared with that of 1914, and may be only about 50% of that 
year. This fall in consumption has not been marked by any rise 
in the salo of spirits—^indeed, there has been an evbn greater fall 
in that direction owing to taxation and consequent high prices. ' 

Both barley and hops have been very adversely affected by wet^ 
weather during*the harvest, and there has been considerable delay 
in getting in the crops. From the preliminary statement issued 
by the Ministry of Agriculture if appear# that the British hop crop, 
with a total of 301,000 cwt., has been above the average of the la^o 
ten years by about 10%, and the total prodqpo about 26% in excess 
of that of last year, with an increased acreage of 6%. 

J. Stewart* surveys the maltipg barleys of 1921, which were; 
very much affected by the severe drought of the summer. The 
total crop was estimated to be about 5% Short of the average, and 
the yield per acre IJ bushels below the average for the previous 
ten years. The quantity of fine mellow grain was comparatively 
small, the majority being prematurely ripened white steely Wley. 
The latter malted indifferently, and it wa4 difficult to get uniform 
growth. Premature ripening prevented complete development. 
The skins at the base of the grain were often not sealed togqthei 
and the germ from lack of protection lost a good deal of its vitality 
The resultant malts were unsatisfactory, and included a larg 
proportion of sinkers. Moisture percentage in the barleys averagsS 
about 13. In Scotland there was intermittent rain during J® 
harvest mellowing the grain, but detracting from its appeaMmel 
though some formed very useful malt. H. M. Chubb also repol)^ 
on the 19^ oi?)p.‘ 

M. H. Daly points out“ that the barleysiTf'ere extremely oiinoH* 
to modify, a somewhat lengthy steep and fair miB.ntitv nf Rnrinldmi 

*</. Iml. Brewing, 1922, 28. 68. 

« tm., 1922, 88, 232.* 

• Brewert’ J., Si. 686. 
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liquor being required. The abnormality of the barley found its 
reflection in the fermentations and itlmt in topposite directions, 
depending on the course the maltster had taken to overcome the 
stubbornness of the barley. Some barleys subjected to a process 
of forcing attained perfect growth ^without complete niodification, 
while otheifs were definitely undewnodified. The latter, in the 
mash tun, generally stowed a deficiency of converting power, 
the others with a too high percentage of soluble matters gave a too 
highly nitrogenous wort. Defective purging of worts and unsatis¬ 
factory attenuations have been obtained in some cases, while in 
others there has been a tendency to race. " 

W. Windisch draws attention* to similarities between,jthe barleys 
of 1921, and those of 1904 and 1911. 'With such dry barleys there 
is not a proper maturation of the proteins, but they generally 
improve on storage or sweating. This improvement did not come 
about this year, and the barleys preserved more or less of the faults 
of great dryness. There was a large proportion of damaged corns, 
with consequent tendency to mould, and the latter was increased 
by the difficulty experienced in destroying the momd spores, 
rendered resistant by the dry weather, by means of lim^ wate^ etc. 
Difficulties in brewing foUr-wed ; saccharification was slow and 
difficult, especially with raw grain. The beer was without life, 
and had not the necessary elements to hold the head. Stability 
was generally very bad. Breweries usually free from infection 
admitted how easily their beprs were attacked by bacteria. 

The English barley crop of lj)22 w'as influenced adversely from 
its earliest stages. An early persistent drought hindered the 
growtli of the young plflnt, and later on excessive rain and lack of 
sun has resulted in a crop that is poor in appearance and deficient 
in quality, the bulk is coarse, discoloured and unripe. No doubt, 
after sweating some of the barley will malt well, and some of the 
difficulties encounu-i'ed'last year will not be met with this season, 
but it is expected that the quantity of high-class malt will be small. 
Iteports from the Continent show that, despite an increased acreage, 
the crop is smaller, the unfavourable weather, particularly heat and 
drought in May, having caused a fall per acre. It has also very 
generally suffered through the excessive rains during the harvest. 
Itoumania and Yugo-Slavia have been more favoured, and good 
harvests are reported. 

D. Neumann writes ‘ that, sirifee the .war, jjfio difficulty of* 
getting sufficient supplies at barley in Germany has led to 
interest in* .winter Barley, and its quality has been recently 
improved. 

• Woch. Srau., 1922, 89, 231. 

• Ibid., 1022, 89, 121. 
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The Institute op Brewing. 

The year has been markeu by a definite step in the direction of 
raising the status of the operative brewer, and placing him on a 
level with members of other organised professions. The Institute 
of Brewing have issued the syllabus of the examinations which they 
propose to hold, and on the results of whi^h their diplima will be 
granted.® The examination is divided into two parts. The first, 
qualif 3 dng for the Associate Membership, prescribes studies in 
chemistry, physics, and botany, equivalent to a two years’ college 
course. There will .also be papers on browing and malting tech¬ 
nology, and on the micro-biology of the fermentation industries. 
Part 11., the final examination for the diploma, is intended to test 
more particularly the candidate’s knowledge of malting and brewing, 
and his acquaintance with such subjects as are needed by persons 
in responsible control. This examination is only open to Associates 
who have had at least six years’ practical cxperienie in a brewery. 

Malting and Brewing. 

Lecturing before the General Assembly of the Old Students of 
the Brewing School of Nancy, P. Petiftgave an interesting resume 
of the progress realised in brewing during the last thirty years, 
and indicated some of the probable lines of advance. He suggested 
the possibility of the use of suitably-prepared paw grain direct in the 
ma^ without previous cooking, and the replacement of the 
mash-filter by centrifugal separators. Great economies could be 
looked for in the use of materials without husks as, when employed 
with a centrifugal separator, sparging and 'fconsequent evaporation 
would be almost dispensed with. Centrifugal machinery will also 
probably replace beer-filters. 

Centrifugal separating and straining machinery is already 
attracting very considerable interest in bfewerics and has been 
applied to the separation of yeast from beer.® Other applications 
wiU, no doubt, soon follow, such, perhaps, as the separation of 
wort from hops, and the drying of spent hops. In the Brdadbent 
centrifuge liquid-skimmed yeast or sediment is fed into the cage 
running at 950 revolutions per minute. The yeast is thrown 
against the filter-cloth which lines the basket, forming a solid cake, 
the,beor passing through into the outer case. » 

• H. Heron describes* the principle of centrifugal strainers, of 
the above t 3 ipe^ and of centrifugal separators in which no 
filter-cloth is used. In the latter the yeast is deposited on the 

* J.‘ Inst. Brewing, 1922, 28, 282, 921, 

^ Brass, et Malt., 1^2, 1$. 

* Brewing Trade Rev., 1922, 30, 154. 

* J. Inst. Brei\xnng,, 1922,28, 4^8. 
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sides of the drum and the^beer passes out at the top or bottom. 
He suggests the possibility* of steriltog beer without affecting its 
flavour by means of a suitable centruugal machine, perhaps of the 
Sharpies typo. , 

Reports of practical malting experiments *cc(me from the 
Weihenstephan experimental bfl^wery.i'* Steinecker washing and 
pumping arrangcraeate have been installed in the Doomkaat steeps. 
The barle^ is pumped from the first to the second tank, in each of 
which it is aerated and washed during 24 hours. It is then pumped 
to the finishing tank, where it is steeped 12 hours and left dry for 
seven hours, during which time the carbon dioxide is removed 
by aeration. 0. Meindl has published some of the conclusions 
ho draws as to the effect of aeration in the steep and th 1 est way 
to carry it out. 

It is not only in regard to the steep that the question of aeration 
has been much discussed, but flooring processes, such as that of 
'Kropff, which seek to prevent unnecessary loss on the floor by 
restriction of aeration, have aroused considerable interest. G. de 
Gey ter" sets out to control the unnecessary combustion of endoperm 
material, which takes place during malting, by.acra^g tljp pieces 
with air whose carbon dioxide content is controlled. The process 
provides means for regulatirg both the temperature and respiration 
of the grain, decreases the losses and increases the extract. It 
avoids intra-molecular change in the grain, brought about by 
immersion for an extended period in carbon dioxide, by which 
alcohol and carbon dioxiae arc produced, leading, it may be, to 
greater losses than are causod by respiration. 

Ijandouzy describes" the crushing of malt by a moist process 
in a French brewery giving a malt milk and a thick mass of husks 
and steely tips. Various advantages are claimed, among which 
are the elimination of dust and the possibility of carrying the 
crushing to the limit with a resulting increase in extracts. 

Several other methods have been described for increasing 
extracits, some of which depend on mechanical devices, while 
others are variations in mash-tun treatment devised with the 
object of fostering enzymic action. The latter are dealt with later. 
Among the former is a patent of C. F. Hyde" covering a method 
for separating by suitable mUling and screening the steely parts 
of the grain and treating them separately in a converter previous 
to flashing them with the main portion of the malt. 

J. Rechenberg recommends’* improyementji in the Lazaitta 
process ojL mash boiling. After peptonisation and saccharification 

. Z. ffei. Brauw., 1922, 101, etc. 

"Belg. P. 291,039. 

“ Nord BroM., 1925, 13. 

’•E.P. 186.161; J., 1922, 912a. 

“ Z. JM. Brouw., 1921, 184 ; J., 19?2, 27a. 
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\he mash is raised to boiling, the pre^ure ultimately reaching^ IJ 
atm. This is followed by a r<,>dYction of the temperature to 158 F. 
(70° C.) and addition of diastatic wort to complete conversion 
and a final incyea^ of temperature to 194° F. (90° C.). An 
improvement in yield results without imppirment of flavour. 
The percentage of proteins in the grains is lowered while greater 
palate fullness and increase in viscosity are obtained. The protem 
rest should be given to get over drainage difficulties, which arise 
through the decomposition of insufficiently degraded proteins. 

0. Steltzner patents" a method for mashing in a closed vessel 
under 2 atm. pressure. Saccharification is facilitated by the 
liberation of ^tarch through bursting of the cells. 

An improvement has been made on the well-known Steel s 
masher by the addition of a mash regulator devised by T. Crawford. 

A regular admixture of grist and liquor is mamtained by allowing 
the inflowing mash to fall through a grid attached to the spout of 
the machine. Variations in pressure on the grid caused by 
changes in thickness of the mash are translated into control oyer 
the quantity of grist admitted by the sbde and of the liquor flowmg 
into this Steel. The apparatus is described by the inventor in a 
paper on “ Regularity in Brewing in which practical meth^s 
for the attainment of regularity thrdugh c#Bry phase of the brewing 
process arc described. 

In place of the ordinary copper a new type of steam-heated 
evaporator, that of Prache and Bouillon, has boon instaUed in a 
French brewery.” It is an inclined, multitubular boiler through 
which the wort circulates quickly in the opposite direction to the 
hot water condensed from the steam. The bfiiUng process is made 
continuous, as fast as the wort passes from the mash tun, with 
reduced coal consumption and saving of time. The degree of 
coagulation and cararaelisation can be controlled by regulating the 
flow of the wort and the pressure of the heating steam. A con¬ 
siderable economy of steam is claimed, the 60 or 70% evaporation 
ratio of a steam-heated copper being increased to 300%. 

Following the discussion raised by E. R. Moritz’ paper, “ Refri¬ 
geration and Flocculation,”" on the best means to ensure a satis¬ 
factory “ break ” in wort and his advocacy of vertical an 
horizontal refrigerators in tandem, comes a contribution by F. 
Emslander," wlw considers that the type of cooling plant and 
mhmier of coolinft are only of ’minor importance in connexion 
with the flocculation of wort. The fotoation of a pelhcle on the- 

» G.P. 345,755. 

Inst. Brewing^ 1922, 2B, 874. 

Ann. Brass, ei Dist.^ 1922, I, 3. 

** J. Inst. Breiaing, 1921*, 27, •')21. 

Wodh. Brau., 1922, 39,-e?. 
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surface of the'wort during a rest after boiling is more necessary. If 
this skin is broken the fragments ^ink to 1io bottom and another 
forms; the proteins tend to accumulate at the surface. A similar 
pellicle forms on the coolcrshintil the wort reaoh#s 60° C. and here 
again occasiona' (hsturbiince pf^ the surface is 'advisable, but 
continu®us agitation prevents flftcculation. 

The Nirthan Institut, Zurich,“ patents a completely enclosed 
system of cooling and sludge sedimentation for wort under aseptic 
conditions. ' The sc])aration of sludge is brought about in an 
aluminium vessel provided with trays and an external cooling 
arrangement. Further cooling and aeraCion are carried on in 
another closed, exiernally-coolcd vessel of vertical, oylind’-i'’al shape. 
The W’ort flows smoothly down the inside surface, of this and is 
met by an ascending current of air. 

l)es])ite the almost universal belief in the necessity for hot 
-aeration and the provision of all sorts of means to bring it about, 
it is conceivable that other factors than the aeration are operative. 
H. B. Wooldridge “ points out that in his process of brewing, in 
which the essential point is tho exclusion of^air {pom ^e wort 
until it arrives in the fermenting vessel, there is no hot aeration, 
but eonskhu'able agitation bio defects in break or brilliance of beer 
apiKinr to result. The process has proved its suitability for the 
.small breweries which are being erected in the newly-built villages 
of Belgium and Fr*noe. 

The advantages of closed fermenting vessels have been discussed 
by Mine. Vanderhagen,^* whw claims that beer fermented in them 
clarifies more quickly than in open vessels. In addition it filters 
moic (sasily, and a higher degree of saturation with carbon dioxide 
gives imjiroved condition. Stability is increased by higher acidity 
and alcohol content. The sy.stem is particularly adapted to 
top-fermentation beers of low gravity, which have more body 
than when fermented in open vessels. The only inconvenience 
is the lowered crop and early degeneration of yeast, which may, 
however, be counteracted by aerating yeast and wort before 
pitching. 

In the systems usually employed for aerating worts in fer¬ 
menting vosseLs, the w-ort is either sprayed through the air in a- 
inon, or less dense mass by means of a pump, or air is passed into 
thi* wMrt in bubbles of considerable size. The Lamsen process 
for carbonating beers has shown the adwantagj of passing the gas 
int<' tho,becr in a state of*very fine division and a similar method 
is now suggested ““ for the aeration of fermenting worts. The air 
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is forced iinder a pressure of 5 lb.'per sqtiare inch, through ohaxmels 
or chambers of porous atone, icitl) the wort. 

Provisional protection has been granted to A. Bexon and G. H. 
Church for a very, convenient adajfiation of compressed air in 
cylinders to wort agitation and jeyation. f 

The danger of air-bome infettion is called attention to by 
0. Overbeck,** who describes how he produced a more stable 
beer by preventing infection from the air by covering his 
fermenting vessels with sheets. ' 

To facilitate the constant removal of skimmings from fermenting 
vessels and the rapid filtration of the beer from them, a new device 
has been patented by P. W. Norman.** It consists of a specially, 
constructed drum attached to the fermenting vessel and serving 
as the yeast shoot and from which the yeast is removed by 
compressed air. 

Brewing processes based on acidification and peptonisation of 
the mash continue to attract research and have* aroused a 
considerable amount of practical attention on the Continent in view 
of the increased extract obtained thereby. This may amount to 
6-8% iSith cSrtaiif liquors and materials, a gain of .considerable 
financial moment. There is a general opinion that good resultr 
are to be anticipated from a Careful working out of th< 
process. 

M. H. van Laer reviews *‘ the methods intr( 2 duced by Windiscl 
under the names of protein rest and pre-mashing. These arc 
mainly complementary to and intended to correct defects in the 
malting process, and ensure more complete extraction of short- 
grown malts of low diastatic power. Degradation, both of soluble 
and insoluble constituents of the malt, is brought about, part of 
the increase of extract being due to the conversion of starch set 
free by the proteolysis of a protecting protein envelope. The 
process has its drawbacks, however, among which are the liability 
to infection from lactic acid bacteria, difficulties in filtration, and 
reduction of keeping qualities. 

P. van Cauwenberge ” has made experimental brewings, with 
and without flaked maize. The mashing liquor was neutralised to 
methyl orange by hydrochloric or sulphuric acid and the malt mash 
was peptonised at 113° F. (45° C.) for an hour. Flaked maize was 
then added and enough acid to neutralise half the alkalinity of .the 
wrt. After saccharification considerable difficulty was found hi 
filtration on accoifnt ot h viscous laj^er of proteins, but high^ 

*“B.P. 184,860. 

‘^Brewerii’ J,, 1922, 68 , 688. 

“E.P.'178,637. 

‘‘'Pa. J. Brass., 1922,.80, 087 

”Ibid., 1922, 30, 254, 
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extracts were obtained, .ifermentation was very vigorous, attenu¬ 
ation increased, and extraction of tdps mol-e thorough. The beers 
were more susceptible to acetic bacteria in cask than those brewed 
under ordinary conditions. 

M. H. van Laer remarks** tjiat the production of the protein 
slime ift contrary «to laboratory experience and indicates that 
insuflicioitt acid was added to yield the optimum conditions for 
peptonisation. The high attenuation can bo prevented by raising 
the temper'atuj'e in the mash tun rapidly after peidonisation. 

The chief points for successful working of mashing prexiesses 
dej)endmg on acidification and peptonisation are an accurate deter¬ 
mination of the alkalinity of the goods, half of which most be 
neutralised after the first half hour of the proleui stand. Highly 
calcareous waters are better treated with hydrochloric than 
sulphuric acid. 

The usefulness of the newer methods of expressing reactions 
of media by means of their hydrogen ion concentrations is finding 
an ever-widening acceptance in the brewing industry as it is in 
many other technical and scientific processfts. They «re par¬ 
ticularly valuable as a means of control in processes dependent 
on the activities of micro-organisms and enzymes, both of which 
are markedly affecte'l by small changes in reaction. 

W. Windisch, Dietrich, and P. Kolbach have published 
a number of papers on hydrogen ion concentration in brewing. 
One of these *• describes experiments they have made to check 
the accuracy of Michaelis’ very convenient method for its measure¬ 
ment, using the indicators o- and /?-dinitrophenols and m- and 
p-nitrophenols. They find these indicators accurate to 0-2, 
when compared with electrometric methods with light beer, and 
the accuracy was not appreciably affected by diluting the beer 
two to eight '.hues. Porter can be diluted 40 times without 
altering its value by more than 0-2. 

The same authors with Propsting repeated the experiments 
of Liiers with a view to determine the optimum hydrogen ion con¬ 
centration for the precipitation and coagulation of proteins in 
wort, and the influence of the method of boiling on Hie amount 
coagulated. They found the optimum to be = 6-4. Cpagulable 
nitrogen expressed as a percentage of soluble nitrogen waj found 
to be 8-6% atpH=5‘81. 16-8% at^PH=545, and 12-9%* at 
Pu~-5-12. Boiling wi% direct heat gavl up to 50% more.j 
eoag’. lated protein* according as a smaller or k.rger flame was 
employed. 

” lUd., 1022, 80, 266. 

« Wash. Brau., 1922, 30, 79. 

“ Ibid., 1922, 89, 42. 
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M. H. van Laer also has a series of articles ” in which he surveys 
the role of acidity in brewing inA publishes the results of numerous 
series of exjicriments. The various enzymes met with .in the 
mash tun reqijird a'faintly acid medium, their optimum being 
Pa = 44 (neutrality to methyl 'orange). iJxpcrimeutal brews 
with distilled water gave p„ = G-0 io 04, the aoidity being 'slightly 
higher with well-grown malts and increases by about "p,, 0-2 to 
0-3 on boiling with hops. Adjuncts reduce the acidity to such 
an extent if tlic proportion is high that enzyme activity is greatly 
restricted. An alkalinp liquor of p„ -= S-5 gave an all-malt 
wort of Pa — C'65, but with 00% of maize grits p„ = 7-1 was 
obtained. Saoeharifieatiou hi the mash-tun under these' conditions 
proceeds badly, and the stability of the beer leaves much to be 
desired. Tlie acidity of the malt depends largely on varying 
proportions of the jirimary, secondary, and tertiary phosphates. 
The acidity of the malt and its lack in the adjuncts have, however, 
less importance on the reaidion of the mash tJiah has the 
constitution of the brewing liquor. 

M. H.,van I«aer pphits out“ that a detorinhiation of the reaction 
of the mashing liquor before and after boiluig would be a valuable 
addition to the usual detcrminatipns nj^de in water analysis. 
Some examples show an increase of acidity on boiling corresponding 
to a change from p„ 7'7 to pn 0'7. 

The reaction of brewhig liquors is also dcalt^with by A. Fem- 
bach.®’ In malt wort of normal reaction the transformation 
of maltose is limited to 80% of the original starch, but it can be 
made complete by the addition of acid up to tlje point of neutrality 
to methyl orange. The essential role of the salts of lime contained 
in the water Ls to change the p^ and the composition of the buffer 
salts. Calcium carbonate by changing primary to secondary 
phosphates will reduce the diastatic action as.the reaction of the 
wort approaches that of phenolphthalein, and attenuation and 
stability will bo reduced. Gypsum on the other hand reacts with, 
secondary phosphates and reduces alkalinity. 

E. Bekaert draws attention’^ to the very detrimental effect of 
certain Belgian alkaline mashing liquors, containing 42 to 53 parts 
per 100,000 of sodium carbonate, on saccharification. The time 
for complete conversion is extended from 20 minutes to three 
hours dnd the loss of extract amouijts to 6-6%. 

A very suggestivij. piece of research is that by M. H. Van Laer, 
on free acidity and stability of beer.“® feasts prpw best in, slightlf 

“ Pet. J. Brms., 1922, 30, 593. 

7tM., 1922, 80, 593. 

** Ann. et Dial., 1£22, 18 , 20. 

** BitU. Ahsoc. Anc. EUv^a da Oand^ 1922, 180. 

“ Petj J. Brasu,, 1922, 30, 887. * 
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•acid media, but the optimijift pn depends on the chemical compo¬ 
sition and nutritive value of the meSiifm. 'Jhis was demonstrated 
by finding the optimum p,, for yeast in Pasteu’ ’s mineral nutrient, 
in unhopped and hopped wort. The figures obtRiint'd were Ph= 6'8, 
4-6, and (i-0, rospccQvely. 'ITie^nwre nutritive the medium the 
higher the optimum ^idity. A cRangc in reaction of the medium 
from the o{)timum point in the direction of alkalinity iias much 
greater effect on yeast growth than an increase of acidity. Trans¬ 
lating this into practice, great attention must be paid to the reaction 
of wort and the prevention of any alkalinity. 

E.'iperiments with distillery yeast gave the same optimum as 
for brewery yeast, but yeasts habituated to acid beerb»thi \i bJ^ter 
in more acid w'orts. 

Van Laer followed up this work by studying’* the optima for 
c(!rtain disease-producing bacteria, Bacillux vificonus Bruxdlensis and 
^iatfharobw.iUw pastorianvs. The former has an optimum of 
Pi, — in sweet wort, and in hopped w'ort both grow best at 
p,i=(i-8. That is the optimum reaction, for their gro’. th is more 
alkaline than that for yeast in the same media. UoppejJ wort 
is sliowm to Be a medium more congenial for yeast than is sweet 
wort. Yeast and Saccha-ouudllna were grown in worts of varying 
Pu, and it was found that the disease did not develop to any appreci¬ 
able (extent at higher acidities than p„ 5-4, and eoicsequently it 
appears that the acidity of beers and worts is a factor of fundamental 
importance in their stability. 

Among practical papers on brew'ing topics may also be mentioned 
a paper on the delivery of beer in bulk, by A. H. Paul,” a scries 
of articles on “ Wort production,” in the Brewing Trade Review, 
by P, M, Maynard, and the completion of a series in the Brewers’ 
Journal by the same author, on “ Lager beer brewing,” The 
use of oil-fuel i" breweries has been dealt with by G, Jones,®* 
and by P, K, Le May and J, D, Lickley,** 

A rapid and accurate method for calibration of storage tanks 
has been described by J, W. M'David,*" 

The position and prospects of the browing industry in Canada 
have been discussed by H, Molson," 

Books published or reviewed during the year include “ MaJterie- 
Bras'ierie,” by E. Boullanger, an excellent practical handbook on 
brewing, and Vols, III. and LV. ofrThorpe’s “ Dictionary of Appliod 
Chemistry^” with articles cji fermentation, etc.* 

»“ Ibid.f 1922, 80, *0fo. 

•’ .7. Inst. Brewing, 1922, 28, 794. 

“• Ibid., 1922, 28, !»3. 

Ibid., 1922, 28, 718. 

" J., 1922, 296t. 

“ J. Inst. Brewing, 1922, 28, 536. 
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In a paper“ on t}ie micro-biology -of cider making, B. T. P.' 
Barker gives a review of the*w'ork which has been conducted at 
the National Fruit and Cider Institute, Long Ashton, on the 
biological side of cider making. , 

During the year there have' been a number of communications 
on the influences governing some of the moi^ importnijt properties 
of beer. A. Fernbach has a paper on head formation.** He 
points out that, as beer acts from a physical point of view as a 
solution of carbon dioxide, the theory of the existence in it of 
combined carbon dioxide must be rejected. The present concep¬ 
tion is that beer owes its viscosity to the presence of colloids and 
that these iTold the gas by adsorption. 

One of the most disconcerting forms of haze to which beer is 
liable is that which occurs in pasteurised beer after lengthy storage, 
or more rapidly on cooling. A. Visez discusses** this question 
and suggests that it is due to a complex of tannin and albumin. 
The eolloid constituents of beer take up a very delicate state of 
equilibrium during storage, and this is very easily upset by such 
agents as hdkt, of by the extraction of alkalis from ^he glass. 

Glutin turbidity, palate fullness, and head retention are discussed 
by F. Emslander.** Glutin is a protein^of emulsoid character, and 
occurs in bright beer in a state approaching true solution. Chilling 
causes it to coalesce to form visible globules, which attract suspen- 
soid particles of coagulated protein to their surlace. Palate fullness 
he considers to be due to the emulsoid proteins and hop resins by 
virtue of their capacity for spreading out in thin oil-like films over 
the nerves of taste. These same constituents are probably respon¬ 
sible for the head-retaining properties of beer,owhig to their cajiacity 
for spreading out into extremely fine films, which strengthen the 
walls of the gas bubbles. 

The very difficult domain of colloid chemistry has abo been 
entered by Clerk Ranken, in his study** of the “ Influences affecting 
the bitterness of beer.” The substances which produce the bitter¬ 
ness form colloid-solutions, and the greater their dispersion 
the greater will be the bitterness; the latter is not dependent on 
the amount of the bitter substances in beer. The o- and /S-acids 
of the soft resins produce the bitterness; their dispersion is low, 
but jnereased by alkalis (alkaline brewing liquor). Acids havp the 
eontrary effect and diminish bitter flavour. A large proportion of 
the bitter acids fe removed by adsouption at the surface of tte 
proteins coagulated in the copper. Hence thp importance of a^t^K 

<^J. Inst. Brewing, 1922, 28, 617. 

Ann. Brass, et DisU, 1922, 21, No. 2. 

** BvXl. Assoc, des Aftc. EUves Louvaiut Jan., 1922. 

« Woek. Brau., 1922, 89, 116., 

Inst. Bnwingf 1922, 28, 466, 
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break, from the flavour pomt of view, and of the removal of any 
sludge that passes to the fermentidg •vessel* and gets thrown up' 
with the first heads. 

Ropiness is one of the most troublesome maladies to which beer 
is subject, and there lias always been considerable dilliculty in its 
study, on'accoimt of*the reluctance of the causative bacteria to 
grow in the “usual media. P. Hampshire has accordingly dovised", 
a nutritive medium reproducing as nearly as possible the conditions 
obtaining in bottled beer. Using this medium ho has i.solated*® a 
bacterium, which ho calls Bacterium B., related to the Acetobacter 
group, which produces ropiness in absence of air, but not under 
aerobic conditions. Grown together with yeast in.air H can, 
however, produce ropiness. 

The Institute or Beewing Research Scheme. 

' An account of the work done imder the Research Scheme of the 
Institute of Brewing must necessarily take an important place in a 
survey of the research work connected with the British fermentation 
industries. The three sub-committees entrusted jvith Jhe different 
lines of investigation all issue reports. Those published are mainly 
of a preliminary charact'a, although that on timber reports the 
conclusion of the first stage of the research, in each case, however, 
some definite results have already emerged and give considerable 
encoui-agement to the further proseeution of the investigations. 
Those on hops are, in part, being carried out on a practical cultural 
and brewing scale, and, in pajt, at the laboratories of the College 
of Technology, Manchester. The Ministry of Agriculture has 
marked its appreciation of the importance of the practical trial and 
growth of new and promising varieties at the East Mailing Research 
Station and Wye College, by bearing a share of the expenses. No • 
report has, so far, been published of the results of the brewing 
experiments, but their tendency has been indicated by the President 
of the Institute, in a speech at Wye College, in which he sounded a 
note of warning against the planting of a certain well-known variety, 
Tolhursts, which, although it has many cultural advantages, 
appears to compare badly in brewing value with other varieties. 

Hop Research. 

The second report*’ of the Research Committee covers the period 
from May 23rd, 1921, to March’14th, 1^22. ^e work on hops 
has been .divided into five parts ;— 

(1) 'i'fte iyreeding o/ new varieties, which will produce a heavy 
yield of hops, resistant to disease, and at the same time contain, 

« Bur. Bio-Tech. Bull. No. 5, 1922,.128. 

“ Ibid., 1922, No. 6, 179. 

*’J, Inst. Brewing, 1922, 28, 287. ' 
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the highest possible amount of resiiis. This is carried on at the 
nursery and experinlental'hhp gardens of Wye College, whore, 
in the 2J ‘acres, there are about 5000 now seedling varieties under 
trial. Thirty-1?Ao 'promising varieties were transferred during the 
year to the East Mailing Reseaceh Station for tests on a larger scale. 
Seedlings immune to mould have been raisecVfrom the G6lden Hop. 

• The East Mailing Research Station has been extended so that an 
additional six acres is allotted to hops, permitting of ,a considerable 
widening of the scojje of the work there. “ Nettlehead ” disease 
attacked both gardens, and its cause is under investigation by V. H. 
Blackman and Miss Lacey. 

(2) Mamfrial experiments. An acre has been set aside by E. Ivo 
Neame at Chilham, and by T. J. Nicolson, at Horsmonden, each 
divided into twelve plots. These have been treated with different 
manures to ascertain their effect on the brewing value of the hops. 
As this was the first year of manuring, differences in tjie composition 
of the hops can hardly yet be manifest. 

(3) Drying experimemts. Five experimental kilns have been 
erectetl at Bidtriilg. They are designed to la'ep the* yarious factors 
concerned in the process of drying under strict control in order to 
ascertain the ideal conditions. Twenty-two kiln loads were dried 
during the season. A. H. Burgess later"* gives a full report of the 
work done at these kilns. 

f 

(4) Testing hops for their brewing value. The first series of 

actual trials at a brewery have beei\ carried out. In view of their 
importance results wiU not be published until confirmed by other 
series. ' 

(5) Chemical investigations. F. L. Pyman is carrying out 
researches at the College of Technology, Manchester, with the 
object of isolating and determining the constituents of the hop 
on which the preservative properties depend. 

In a preliminary report" on these investigations Pyman states 
that, so far, his work, and that of his colleagues, H. Rogerson and 
T. K. Walker, has been directed to the isolation and identification 
of the preservative principles, and with that end in view they 
proceeded to submit the resins soluble in light petroleum to frac¬ 
tional separation. The existence of o-hop bitter acid, humulon, and 
j3-hoJ) bitter acid, lupulon, is confirmed. Lactaric acid, found 
for the first timejin hops, was isolated as one of the products of 
the fractiorial extraction, but the general method was fiaund to be 
unsuitable, largely from the difficulty of obtaining' crystalHa^ 
products, and other methods are now under, investigation. 

“ J. Inst. Brewing, 1»22, 28, 679. 

“ Ibid., 19221, 28, 929. ‘ 
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E. S. Salmon® reports on th« progress of the trials of new varietfes 
of hops and the results of the growth of (^ven ct>mmercial varieties 
at East Mailing. Attention is Jjeing directed io the prflduction 
of new varieties by crossing sorts which are kiiowft te/h^ve certain 
distinctive good properftcs with othfer* in which these are lacking, 
but which possess other good qualities. For instance, it i,s desir able 
to combine in’one the preservative power of Oregon hops with the 
delicacy of aroma of Kent Goldings, and to impart immunity 
to disease to otherwise good varieties. Analyses and physical 
valuation ai-e given of the varieties grown, aiy:i, in several eases, 
very useful crosses have been obtained, notably that between the 
Oregon Cluster and an English male hop. Dry hopjring ejqrei h: ents 
at a brcw'ery add confirmation of the success of the off. >r1s to produce 
good new varieties. 

Investigations into the best means of raising the standard of 
hop cultivation have also been carried out in France under a 
tA>mmission appointed by the Government in 1921. F. and 
Mme. Moreau on the botanical side developed a mr'thod for 
exjii’CHsing the density of the cone, depending oi^ mciisurcn^mts 
of the length of strig and the numbw' of nodes. Dividing the 
sample inti' classes of differcui, densities, that class which contains 
the greatest number of cones is called the “ miHle.” Moreau 
drew the conclusion that there was a close coimexion between this 
and the brewing valuc»of the hop. 

E. S. Salmon and H. Wonnald criticise'’* the indiserimmate 
application of this principle to hbps of different countries, pohithig 
out that a Tolhurst hop had a higher mode than an Oregon far 
superior in brewing value, but consider that it may be useful in 
the evaluation of certain classes of hops and as a means of detecting 
admixture in any one sample. 

Moreau also ard.'cJ at the conclusion that pollination was 
sieecssaiy to cause perfect development in the damp climate of 
England, Denmark, and America. Salmon and Wormald on the 
other hand point out that such hops as Goldings, with fewer 
flowers on the cone, would not grow out to good size cones without 
pollination in any climate, while hops of fair size would develop 
even without fertilisation from the varieties grown on tire Continent 
which, have more flowers and petals on the cone. They also 
question the point that the value jof the hop is reduced by the ^ 
reduced density consequent on the increaSbd length of the cone 
produced after fertilisation, -Without any increase in the number 
of nodes. Moreau recognises the increases of resin produced 
jier acre as a result of fertilisation and concludes that it is important 

“ J. IneU Brewing, 1922, 28, 864. 

Ibid., 1922, 28, 649. 
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to know, for any particular variety climate, how tar the depreci¬ 
ation consequent od fertiltsaition is compensated by produce per acre. 

C. A.' W. Duffield has investigated the “ eelwonn disease ” or 
“ nettlchead,^’ which occurs at Fast MalHng, and suggests that it 
belongs to the class of diseases known as mosaic,” believed to be 
duo to ultra-microscopic orgaVisms presen^. in the sap of the plant. 

E. S. Salmon and H. Wormald give an account®* bf this disease, 
known as hop canker or “ growing off.” It is brought about by 
the attacks of a fungus of Fusarium typo at the Wse of the bine 
and causes considerable damage. They also describe the preventive 
measures available. E. S. Salmon and H. Wormald have also 
published^ “ Study of the variation in seedlings of the wild hop,”“ 
and E. S. Salmon a paper on “ Forms of hop resi^ant to mildew.”®* 

Barley Besearch. 

The advisory sub-committee on barley came to.,the conclusion 
that the best line of action for the research on barley would be to 
endeavour further to elucidate the much discussctl nitrogen question. 
As preliminafy they invited H. P. E. Hulton to review the pub¬ 
lished literature relating to the Evaluation of barley from the 
nitrogen standpoint. His report is a^comprehensive summary” 
of previous work, and a valuable basis for the further operations 
of this committee. 

The objects of the research are ; (1) to Certain and define as, 
precisely as possible the requirements of the maltster and breweg 
and (2) to ascertain the means bj which farmers can satisfactorii^ 
fulfil these requirements with profit to thpmselves. 

It was decided to deal, firstly, with the second problem. Although 
it seems certain that environmental factors alter the malting quality 
of barley, there appears to be no very definite knowledge of the 
efiect of fertilisers. It has, therefore, been decided to carry out 
experiments in the best barley-growing districts of the country, 
and also at Rothamstod, plots being cultivated at each place 
under five different manurial conditions. The barleys grown will 
be malted and analyses made of both barley and resultant malt. 

A useful tool has been forged for the analyses of the samples 
of these growths by A. R. Ling®* in the elaboration of the method 
for determination of starch suggested by H. T. Brown and his co- 
w6rkers. These authors sl^owed that under certain conditioBi^ 
hydrolysis of starch by diastase led to the formation of 844 parti 
of maltose-from 100 parts of starch.' This relation depends on 

®.* J. Min. Agric., 1922, 29, 354. 

J. of Gemtics, 1921, 11, 241. 

“ Annuls of Applied Biolom, 1921, 8, 140. 

®* J. Inst. Brewing. l’&22, 28 , '33. 

Ibid., 1922, 838 ; J., \923, 48l. 
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use of a malt of a'iUastatic po-w^ir of Sff as the source of the diastase 
for the conversion. Ling and'his coUeagi’es hare made the method 
available for use with any malt by determining the proportion of 
maltose formed when using malts of other diastatio ^capacity and 
constructing a curve based on their ^sults. They havetilso shown 
the applical^ility of the method to the estimation of starch in barley 
and wheat. 


Timber Research,. 

The research on timber “ for cask-making has been carried 
to a point at which it is necessary to transfer the work from 
laboratories in this country to the forests and laboratories of tlje 
country of origin of the timber. In view of the great commercial 
importance of the questions to bo settled, it is anticipated that 
the United States Uepirtment of Forestry will favourably entertain 
the suggestion of the Institute of Brewing that further investigation 
be carried on in America. 

The research originated from the desire to find out the cause 
of the objectionable flavours so often imparted to beer by storage 
in casks of American oak, and the impoitance of finding an alterna¬ 
tive source of supjily to Baltic oak, in view of the possible recur¬ 
rence of conditions which would tender North European supplies 
unobtainable. 

Chemical investigatjpns carried out at the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology under the direction of S. B. Schryver 
have indicated'" that the difference in value of the various timbers 
for cask-making is due, not to any specific extractive which imparts 
a deleterious flavour to the beer, but rather to fundamental differ¬ 
ences in the chemical and physical properties of the timbers 
themselves. It was found that the satisfactory staves examined 
were, in general, more permeable than the unsatisfactory, and 
that, in consequeiu o, any flavouring matter they contained would 
be more readily washed out in the preliminary cask treatment, 
and extractives left in the less permeable unsatisfactory timber 
after seasoning would diffuse out less quickly, and, therefore, 
tamt successive quantities of beer. 

The botanical work was carried out under the direction of 
P. Groom and showedthat the bad flavours impa|jted to beer were 
not 4pe to any microbial flora in the wood. In regard to Jhe 
structure of the wood, the staves examined were all made of heart. 
wood and the more pervious^ sap wood was not* found. It was 
pointed'eut* that “ rod oak ” was structurally unsuitable for casks 
but ttiat the “ white oaks ” of the United States, being more 

“ J. Inst. Brewing, 1822, 28, 294. 

" Ibid., 1922, 28, 678. 

.« Ibid., 1922, 28, 646. 
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impervious, were applicable to thaj use. The conclusion arrived 
at was that the unsatisfagtory nature of the wood was due to the 
use of an inappropriate species, a tree felled at the wrong season, 
or the emplo 3 rment of heart wood that is too ybung. These possi¬ 
bilities can only be thoroughly investigated at the place of origin 
of the timber. 

•i 

Among other practical and scientific contributions that have 
appeared during the year on similar subjects to those investigated 
under the Institute of Brewing Besearch seherat, the following 
may be referred to. 

A practical pajjcr by H. C. Sweatman on the timber for casks.'* 
The author considers that in the future more suitable timber will 
be import«l from Ameiica. 

A mcthotl for the avoidance of any trouble through contact 
of beer with the wood of the cask has been patented by T. A. 
Woodhead," the specification covering a proi^ess for builduig casks 
from staves previously covered with aluminium. ' 

H. IJ. Harrow has some “ Notes on cask cleanliness in which 
he points put h,ow easily infection of heir may be caused by lack 
of cleanliness in casks, and describes a simple method for inves¬ 
tigating the state of the cask plant. 

W. Windisch, W. Dietrich, F. Grom, and P. Kolbach" have 
elaborate'd a method for the quantitative determination of humulon. 
The rate of degradation of humulon in wart boiling, they find, 
depends on the reaction of the wort. A .strong acidity causes the 
humulon to coagulate. With a 24% of the bitter acid is 

transformed within an hour, and .50% in about two hours. These 
results have a practical bearing on the length of boil and the alka¬ 
linity of the brewing liquor. 

H. Heron publishes," in a paper on “ The deterioration of hops 
during storage,” a tabulation of the analyses of about 100 samples 
of hops giving the changes in resins on storage. Curves are plotted 
showing the p<!rcentage of soft resins calculated on total resins. 
They show that deterioration goes on progressively in cold storage 
and amounts to 40% in five years compared to 60% deterioration 
occurring during the same period in ordinary storage. The effect 
of the weather experienced during picking on the keeping qualities 
of the hops is ^narked on the curves by the upsetting of their 
reg\ilarity by the results of the 1915 crop, which possessed very 
superior keeping qualities compared with succeeding yeaiSy 
P’igures are also given which show thft when hops which have been 

Ibid., 1922, 28, 402. 
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cold stored, havti been removed and kept under ordinary con¬ 
ditions, deterioration proceeds at the same raje as with non-cold- 
stored hops. This is contrary to the generally accepted idea that 
hops deteriorate very rapidly wlien taken out of cold store’. Heron 
considers the explanation of this mistaken idea 'is ftiat the value 
of the hops has been judged by*,their physical characteristics, 
based on tHe idea thatdittlc or no change has taken place in cold 
store. It is necessary to appreciate that the rate of change in 
the oils caused by atmospheric oxidation has been little checked 
by cold storage, that the resins have altered not a little but that 
the decay of the hop cones has been entirely checked. 

There has been a series of practical articles by A. Amos on the 
cultivation of the hop crop,*’ and another on trials of nefw -varieties 
of cereals by E. S. Bcaven.*® 


Staech. 

For many years J. C. L-vine has been earr 3 dng on research at 
St. Andrews, on the constitution of the carbohydrates. The work 
has now reached a point where deductions as to the structure of 
the more complex carbohydrates, such as sta/ch, mulin,*and 
cellulose, are being drawn.** The basis of the work has been the 
production and characterisation df methoxy derivatives of many 
of the best-known sugars to serve afterwards us evidence of the 
structure of the more jomplex carbohydrates from which they may 
vdtima-tcly be obtained. 

G. Malfitan'o and M. Cattoire have identified’* amyloccllulose 
as a compound of silica and CjlfioOs molecules, whilst amylopcctin 
is a phosphoric acid carbohydrate complex. They have detected 
\ arying quantities of silica in the amyloccllulose of different starches, 
from 6 mg. per 100 g. in potato starch to 29 mg. in maize starch. 

ENzyME.s. 

M. H. Van Laer has published under the title of “ La diastase 
du malt,”” the collected but not quite completed work of his 
father, the late Henri Van Laer. It is an excellent presentation 
of tlie subject of enzymes and study of the phenomena which they 
bring about in the course of malting and brewing. 

E. F. Armstrong has a paper” on “ Enzyme action in the light 
of moTiern theories of catalysis," his object being to show that«the 

•’ J. Min. Agric., 1922, 28, 8M, etc. ; 29, 30,’etc. 

** lUd., 4922, 29, 33ff,, ^etc. 

**Chem. Soc. Tram.g 1922, 181, 716; Brit. Aseoc., 1922, Pres. Add. 
Chem. Sect. 
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behaviour of enzymes is in harmoijy with that of other catalysts, 
and that their highly-specialised behaviour affords additional 
evidence of the intermediate compound theory of catalysis. 

“ The chemistry of enzyme action ” is the title of an addition to 
the American Chemical Society monographs, by K. G. Falk, dealing 
fully with the enzymes from their chemical aspect. 

M. H. Van Laer,” developing his view that the activity .of hydro¬ 
lytic enzymes is duo to the adsorption at the surface of their particles 
of both substrate and hydrogen ions, explains the existence of an 
optimum hydrogen ion concentration by the counterbalancing, 
at that point, of the- increase of activity duo to temperature by the 
injurious coagulating action of the hydrogen ions. He makes the 
suggestive point that an enzyme capable of acting on different 
substances should have the same optimum for all. The same 
optimum hydrogen ion concentration is found for dia static and 
proteolytic activities, and this optimum also holds for the hydrolysis 
of esters and amygdalin by the enzymes of malt. 

Cattali and Stem consider’* that there is no difference between 
oxidising and reducing enzymes, and that the mechanism of all 
enzymes v'hich split off water is identical, the different results 
depending on the way the ions act^in the su'bstratet They classify 
enzymes into hydrotases, hydrolases, md oxy-reductasos. In the 
last the OH ions combine with one Molecule, the H ions with 
another ; catalase is an example. 

Amylase. 

J. L. Baker and H. P. E. Hulton, in continuance of earlier work 
of their own,’® and of Ford and Guthrie,’® studied the effect of papain 
on barley” from which albumins and soluble amylase, edestin and 
hordein, had been extracted by water, salt solution, and alcohol, 
respectively. They find that the amylase liberated by papain is 
produced mainly from the hordeins, and as papain does not liberate 
amylase from isolated hordein, or from barley which has been 
boiled, it follows that it breaks down a pre-existent insoluble 
enzyme complex to form the soluble amylase. 

TJ. Effront shows’® that considerable changes are brought about 
in enz 3 rmes on filtration through paper by selective adsorption on 
the paper of the colloid active substence. He indicates tbe possi¬ 
bility of using the adsorbent power of cellulose in the preparation 
of certain enzymes. 

’» Bull: Hoc. Ghim. Belg., 1921, 30, 26tS J., 1922, 281. 

’* Arch. Intern. Philos.. 18, 403. 

’*X, 1908, 27. 

J.'Inst. Brewing, 1908, li. 

”Ghem. Soc. Trans.nl92i, 131, 1929; J., 1922, 87U. 

’* Comptee rend. Soc. Biol, 8J, 271. 
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H. Liiors aM W. Wasm^nd have contributions’® on the mode 
of action of amylase, which is complicated \y the colloidal nature 
of the substrate starch. They inveAigated the influence of various 
factors, and consider that liie degradation of starefi does not 
correspond to a mtyio-molecular process. Tfie kjeldahl law of 
proportionality holds for the congfSitraticni of the enzyme. 

Proleolylie Enzymes. 

H. Lundin, in a paper"® on the proteolytic enzymes of malt, sets 
out a comparison of the proteolytic enzymes of different origin, 
as follows :— ’ 


Anhrud origin. 

y^cast. 

• 

Malt. 

Pepsin. 

Pepsin. 

Peptase. 

Opt. reaction .. pu 1 

# i 

]iu i to 4‘5 

Malt .. .. Pm — 8’7to4*3 

• • • 

(Jroon malt .. pn — 3"2 

Rootleta .. No peptaso 

• 

Trypsin of jHincrcaa. 

Trypsin. 

Tryptase, 

Opt. reaction .. pn — 8*® 

Va 7'0 

Oreon malt .. pH — 0*3 

Rootlets .. pn=^8‘3 


The autolysis of lualt and of the rootlets is the result of the 
combined action of the proteolytic enzymes found there. The 
protem degradation brought about by these enzymes can only 
occur when the reaction of the medium permits their simultaneous 
action. Optimum reaction for autolysis is: for kilned malt, 
pu=4-3 to 6-0 ; for green malt, 44, and for rootlets, 6-3. 

P. Nottin"’ has examined from a yeast-making point of view the 
saccharification and proteolysis of raw and cooked maize, and finds 
that there is a peptase in raw inttize which solubilises the pr^teitjs 
of maize in a way that the peptase of maft caimtft do. To get the 
maximmn'amount of soluble nitrogen in the wort from maize, it is 
therefore necessary to digest it for some time at a temperature 

” Fermentforschun^, 1922, 169, 235. 

®“ Biochem. Zeits., 1922, 181, 193. . 

"* Bull. Assoc. Chim. Suer., 1922, 39. 362. 
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below that at which this pepta'se will (be destroyed,'and afterwards 
boil it, rather than hoil it stra^ht rtway, before proceeding to- 
saocharificfition. On this he' has devised a process to get the' 
maximum yeast output from a maize mash. In a distillery raw 
grain wort, the maize maltase transforms the maltose to dextrose, 
and there is no resting stage in. the saccharification, such as when 
amylase converts starch to maltose. ^ 

Yeast and Fermentation. 

The centenary of l^asteur’s birth fell on December 27th, 1922, 
and celebrations in honour of his w'ork and memory will take 
place at the opening of the Exhibition at Strasbourg, in May, 
1923. The appearance of an excellent biography, “ Pasteur and 
his Work,” by L. Descour, translated from the French by A. F. 
and B. H. Wedd, is very timely. Much interest has in consequence 
been centred in the historical aspect of the theories of fermentation 
associated with his name, and several investigations t&id to support 
his view that fermentation is in some respects an alternative to’ 
respiration., ^ 

F. iiayduck and H. Haehn contribute” a series wf articles on 
the problem of zymase fonnation in veast. They adopt the 
hypothesis that it is formed from protopasm and is linked there¬ 
with, but can exist under certain conditions in the free state. 
Bottom yeast grown under restricted air supplies secretes zymase 
to such an extent in presence of ample supplies of nutriment that 
free zymase is liberated. Spirit ypast is grown under aerobic 
conditions for rapid reproduction and the amount of zymase is 
restricted. They experimented with a toru'Ia that was grown in 
Germany during the war for foodstuffs on account of its easy 
digestibility and enormous reproductive power. In contra¬ 
distinction to beer yeast it was low in zymase and high in catalase, 
but if respiration is repressed the zymase content is increased and 
catalase diminished and its fermentative activity improved until 
it surpasses that of the spirit yeast. 

The influence of air on yeast-growth is again referred to by 
A. Slator,*® who reports that exclusion of air was not perfect in 
the experiments recorded last year,*‘ and when these were repeated 
under stricter conditions, small seedings of yeast grew with 
difBcvlty and many of the cells died ; the entrance of traces of ^ 
caused increased powth^ ‘ 

The rate of repoduction of yeast |eas been studied,by N. if 
dark." 

Woch, Brau., 1922, 39, 97, etc. 

“ X, 1922, 111b. 

•‘caem. 8oc. Tram., 1*21, U9, il6. 

J. Phys. Ghem., 1922, 28, 42 f J., 1922, 340a. 
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The deteriorafeon of yeast q|i storage with pure culture apparatus 
has frequently been noted. 'K. Geys sJ>ows®^fthat the flocculating 
power gradually diminishes, and later lots taken from tlie culture 
apx>aratu8 gave powdery yeasts in the formeptitjg vessels. To 
avoid this deterioraticji, wort of sych strength should be used that 
it shall no^ be exhausted long before'the yeast is required. 

Bcmfeld ^ds*’ that the quality or degeneration of yeast can 
be measured by the intensity of the stain produced by alkana 
or Soudan, III on the fatty constituents. The age and generation 
of pitching yeast can be determined in this way. 

The profound modification brought about in the products of 
fermentation by the presence of different chemical substances 
is well known. Neuberg calls the formation of aldchjde abd 
glycerin in the presence of sulphites the second form of fermentation, 
and that of alcohol, acetic acid, and glycerol in presence of alkalis the 
third form. H. Kumagawa has examined** the result of cairying out 
fermentations with Japanese yeasts in presence of these reagents, 
and finds that 8. saki can support oven higher concentrations of 
sulphite than the German yeast, and, consequently, give larger 
quantities of aldehyde and glycerol, 19'5% and 39-lS%, respectively, 
having been olftained from, hexose. 

The researches of de I’azi"* on. the acceleration of fermentation 
by ultra-violet rays have been oonf irmed by P. Lindner,who records 
an enormous increase in the fermentative activity of bottom yeast— 
23 times as much carlSon dioxide having been produced in 24 hours 
as in the comparative fermentation without the rays. In thin 
layers without agitation the yeast-cells are killed by the light 
from a mercury vapour; lamp, but in bulk these conditions do not 
apply, and this no doubt explains de Fazi’s statement that the rays 
were not detrimental to the yeast. 

The lethal effect of ultra-violet radiation on micro-organisms 
has been put to a very ingenious use by J. W. C. Topley, J. E. 
Barnard and G. S. Wilson** in the preparation of pure cultures. 
One selected cell in a mount is protected by a droplet of mercury 
from the ultra-violet rays, which kill every other cell. 

The stimulating effect of various substances on the fermentative 
activity of yeast has reeeived attention from several investigators. 
S. Fraenkel and A. Scharf find** that in general extracts of vegetables 
rich in vitamins have a relatively high stimulating effect on f^r- 
menta^on. 


" Z, ;e». Pmuw., 1922, 46, 5V 
*' trwft.*Sro«., 1922, 89. 196. 

•« £iocAe»^ Zeila., 1922, 181, 148. 

J, inat. Brewing, 1^16, 2Z, 24. 
•“ Woch. Brau., 1922, 89,166. 

•* J. Hygiene, 1921, 80, 221. 

" Pioehem. Zeite., 1922, 127, 227. 
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, S. Fraenkel and J. Hager Save stcidied®" the action of a lai^^ 
number of extracts »from (^.hp organs' of animals and find that, 
with the exception of marrow, they stimulate fermentation. 

E. Abderhal(h)n found®^ that addition of animal charcoal produced 
a lasting adbeleration in the ^ermentationr of glucose solution, 
probably associated with the formation or fixation of ace/aldehyde. 
Neuberg found that acetaldehyde at very low concentrations 
accelerates fermentation, but Abderhalden’s experiments show*® that 
at a concentration of 0-35 g. per 20 c.e. it entirely prevents the 
fermentation of dextrose by yeast. 

Inouye,®' working‘with Japanese bottom yeast, confirms the 
acceleration^ of fermentation by such compounds as kctonic acids 
and ketones, aldehyde having a permanent beneficial effect. 

It is generally recognised that toxic substances act as stimulants 
when employed in very weak doses ; among other substances, 
salicylic acid, arsenious acid, and iodine have been quoted m this 
coimcxion. G. Joachimoglu, howeviT, gives some results®’ which 
contradict the general application of this belief, and point to the 
possibility that yeasts act differently to animal cells in relation to 
toxic <3ubstSncesr 

H. von Euler and K. M)Tbaek find*® that toluene, chloroform, 
and ether have practically no action oj^ the fermentative activity 
of expressed yeast juice, although they reduce tl>e originally much 
greater activity of living yeast to a very low value, hi the drying 
of yeast a considerable amount of the zyfiiase appears to bo 
liberated from association with the protoplasm, and the fermenta¬ 
tive activity of the dried yeast is'reduced by toluene, although 
to a much less extent than living yeast. i 

The question of nitrogenous nutrition is one of the'most important 
factors governing yeast growth, and, hitherto, asparagine has been 
very largeiy used as a source of nitrogen in yaftrt nutrient solutions. 
A. Tait and L. Fletcher show®® that its selection is unfortunatoj as 
very .great differences are obtained when working with a nutrient 
medium containing asparagine when compared with one in which 
an extract of malt rootlets is used as the source of nitrogen. They 
ascribe the toxic effect on the yeast to the formation of malic acid 
and a higher acidity than is suitable for tlie yeast growth and to 
excess of ammonium salts. The application to practical brewing 
occurs when a wort contains an excessive amount of amino acids, 
as itfdpes when slack or forced mglts have been used. The existence 

•» Ibii/., 1922, &7, 189. 

“ Fermenijorackang, 1921, 6, 89. 

Ibid., 1921, 6, 110. 

®“ W»ch. Brau., 1922, 39, 191. 

Biochem. Zeita., 1922, 130, 239. 

»* Ibid., 1922,126, 1 I 9 . • 

•• J. Inat., Brewing, 1922, 28,697. 
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of substances which will, uiicfer the necessary conditions, nentraliw 
the acid formed is referred to as of fi^tsimpoAance in fermentation. 

CarbOugase. 

J. Hirsph has carried out*'"’ scurio experiments which seem to 
throw light on the trtHnsformation of pyruvic acid by fermentation. 
Tlie production of acetaldehyde hardly ever exceeds 50% and 
it appears th.«t the remainder of the acetaldehyde may be trans¬ 
formed to acetylmethylcarbinol, the latter being formed by con¬ 
densation of two molecules of acetaldehyde* by the action e* the 
enzyme oarboligase. 


Vitamins. 

Interest in vitamins is continued, and the appearanoe of a book, 
‘''The Vitamins,” by H. C. Sherman and S. L. Smith’”* is very 
weloome. 

A. Seidell gives a method for the preparation of vitamin B 
from fresh yeast, in the form of an activated fuller’8,earth. The 
vitamhi B cqntent of the preparation is about twice as great as 
in that prepared from auto'ys<d yeast. He further obtains highly 
activ'e vitamin preparations from the activated fuller’s earth, 
.stable in solution or ui the dry state. 

0. Funk and H. E, Dubin isolated*”* a substenoe from autolysed 
y(s\st different from vitamin B, having no effect on the growth 
of rats or polyneuritic pigeong, though accelerating the growth of 
yeast. They eonsider it probable that all previous experiments 
on vitamin B have bden made on mixtures of the latter with this 
siihstance, which they name provisionally vitamin D. 

C. Eijkman, C. J. C. Van Hoogenhuijze, and T. .1. G. Berks*”” 
find that only yeasts that have been developed in media containing 
the antineuritic vitamin contain the vitamin, but media in which 
the vitamins have been destroyed by heat will furnish a yeast 
containing them. Yeast therefore appears to be unable to synthe¬ 
sise vitamins except from the products of their decomposition. 

Analysis. 

A, revised schedule *”“ of “ Standard Methods of Analysis ” 
applicable to pale malts and to soloured malts and caramels has 

Biochem. Zeits., 1922, 18J, 178. 

>”‘I, 0 wyork, 102f. • 

U.S. HeaUh Repts., April, 1922. 

■"* J. Amer. Ghcm. ffoc., 1922, 44, 2042. 

*”* J. Biol. Chem., 1921. 48, 437 ; J., 1922, 72a. 

Ibid., 1922, 60. 311 ; J., 1922, 3(J5a. 

*“* J. Inst. Brewing, 1922, 776. 
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been issued by the Institute of Broking. Some slight alterations. 
in the direction of siSiplificfation, and tending to greater accuracy, 
have beeh made. ^ 

The drying 'of Barley and malt is a ver^ tedious process in a 
steam oven, and new mothodg' or apparatus tending to greater 
rapidity or more complete drying are webome. K. 'Mohs has 
described'"’ an apparatus devised by G. H. Meihuizen, of different 
type to the usual oven, by means of which he claims to^get in 60 mins, 
results comparable with thoSe given by a drying oven in four hours. 
This advantage is gained by the use of dry air only, compared 
with the air of fluctuating moisture content as usually employed. 

Ling’s mdthod for the determination of starch has been alluded to 
elsewhere. 

M. and I. Sborowsky have found'"* in mercurous iodide a new 
accelerator for the destruction of organic matter in the estimation 
of nitrogen by the Kjeldahl method. They find it to,,be 5 to 8 times 
more energetic than mercury alone. , 

B. Lainpe suggestsa standardised method for determining 
the nntelting'point of pitch, to superrede others in which the personal 
factor may bo more marked, in view of the rather indefinite molting 
point. 

J. Effront proposes"" to determine the liquefactive power of 
amylase by a method based on the coagulation of starch x)aBto by 
iodine. The liquefactive power is expressed by the weight of 
starch liquefied by 1 gram of the enzyme solution in 1 hr. 

A. R. Ling and D. R.Nanji propose '" to modify the method by 
which pentoses and pentosans are determined by conversion to 
furfural by precipitating the latter with phenylhydrazine, and 
estimating the excess of the precipitant by means of standard iodinb 
gnd thiosulphate. 

Daylight lamps have proved almost a necessity for analytical 
work when artificial light is needed. The Sheringham lamp,"* 
which simulates daylight by eliminating a proportion of the red 
and yellow light from a half-watt lamp by means of a specially 
constructed reflector, has proved very, suitable for determining 
tolours by the tintometer, and for judging barley, etc. Tests made 
by W. Singleton "* with various indicators show that the half-watt 
lamps fitted with blue glass “ daylight ” bulbs by the Osram- 
G.E.C-.-, also give results, comparuble with daylight. 

"« Woch. Jirau* 1922, 89, 138 ; cf. J., t921, 669 a. 

Ann. 'Braas. et 1922, 21, 61. ‘ 

Woch. Brau., 1922, 89, 109. 

Coanptea rend. Soc. Biol., 1922, 86, 271. 

Bioc/iew. J., 1922, 18, 466. 

"* Analyst, 1922, 47, *419.' 

"•Ibid.. 424. 
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CELiiOTiplE Fermentation. 

The writer is indebted to Mr. H. Lfeifgwell for the following notes 
on the present state of cellulqpo fermentation. ’ 

The wood distillatbn industry is, at present, nibr\hund, and is 
only kept alive by the demands "^r methyl alcohol, and, to some 
extent, abetic acid, 4)ut the first is the more important. The 
fermentation of cellulose produces acetic acid and methane very 
cheaply, and recent developments indicate that formaldehyde and 
methyl alcohol should be obtainable from the methane in good, 
yield at a low price, so that there should Ije a good opportunity 
for the introduction of cellulose fermentation processes in the 
near future. 

Many fibrous materials, e.gr., sugar cane megass, papyrus, maize 
stems, elephant grass, etc., occurring in enormous amounts, are 
not of practical value for paper-making, on account of the high 
proportion of pithy matter present. Recent developments in the 
McRae process for removing this pith mechanically have given 
promising results, so that there is obtained a pith consisting of 
nearly pure cellulose of no use for paper-making,, and^ high-grade 
])roduct which is excellent for that purpose. The pith portion is a 
very suitable raw material for the fermentation process, being cheap 
awl alre.ady collected to a centre. 

Saccharification processes. —H. Terrisse and M. Levy have 
still further developed the saccharification process for cellulose and 
wood waste, using 40% hydrochloric acid. This is understood to 
have been fairly successful on,a small scale, the difficulty being the 
recovery of the acid. Zellstoff-fabrikWaldhof uses sulphuric acid 
(about 70%), and afJer saccharification the acid is employed for 
making superphosphates. Both processes seem likely to develop 
as they' are particularly suitable for highly lignified materials, 
such as wood. After saccharification the process is an ordinary 
fermentation process. 

In addition to the process just described bacteriological processes 
may be classified under biological saccharification and direct 
fermentation. The first has been referred to in “ Fuel for Motor 
Transport ” (2nd memo.), p. 13, issued by the Fuel Research 
Board."* 

Direct fermentaiion .—So far the only account published of work 
alcftg these lines refers to the Power Spirits process now working 
on a semi-industrial scale. 'The ipost resistant celluloses 
have been proved to fermyit almost as rapidlj^as the sugars and 
starches. , Yields ot Scetic acid up to 70% of the cellulose fermented 
have been obtained in 2000 gallon cultures, while alcohol may ,be 

"‘E.P. U3.212: J., 1921,405a. 

“*E.P., 147.415: J., 1921, 866a,* 

Dept, of Sci. and Ind. Research.* 
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obtained up to 70 gaUons per ton if..ceUulose fermented, ^ere 
are two types of flrmenfeWon depending upon the conditions 
and not itpon the organism (which seems to be the same for both 
fcrmentatio^is); so' that with pure cellulose either type may be 
obtained at will. Pure cultum, are not necessary, owing to the 
highly selective nature of the medium. Thetflrst type yields carbon 
dioxide, methane, and acetic acid only; the seooM a sma.ller 
amount of acetic acid, alcohol, hydrogen, and carbon dioxide, 
but no methane. All carbohydrates from pentose 'sugars to 
cellulose yield much,the same products under ““'’“r conditions. 
Certain forms of waste cellulose are so cheap and abundant that it 
is likely that the main products, alcohol, acetic acid (acetone) and 
methane (formaldehyde and methyl alcohol) will find a market 
as a motor spirit containing alcohol and acetone, with formaldehjde 

and methyl alcohol as by-products. 

G. W. Monior-Williams has published a very clear and usetul 
book “ Power Alcohol: Its Ih-oduction and Utilisation, m which 
he traces the development of the motor fuel position, sources of 
raw materials, and the jiroduction of alcohol from cellule^. A 
fourth** voluL of' Cross and Bevan’s book on Cdlulos(i, covenng the 
work of the last ton years, has also been published during the year. 
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By G. W. Monier-Williams, O.B.E., M.O., M.A, Ph.D., 

Ministry of Health, Lcmdon. 

[n revipwing the progress in food chemistry'during the past year 
it will be convenient to deal with the a)ihject on the lines adopted 
in last year’s report. Considerable progress has been made’ in 
research work in many of the directions indicated last year, although 
it cannot be said that many results of striking interest or importance 
Iwve been achieved during the period under review. Much of the 
experimental work now being carried out on foodstuffs in this 
country is conducted under the aegis of the Food Investigation 
Board of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Their policy ^f giving first place to research fln fiAdamentals, 
rather than to ad hoc, investigations of limited scope, is undoubtedly 
a wise one. The latter course might be expected to furnish resvdts 
of more immediate value to the food manufacturer, but it is clear 
that organised research into the fundamental problems of bio¬ 
chemistry is essential if real progress is to bo made. 

Proteins ‘and Nutrition. 

An important conteibution to the question of the biological 
value of protein is to be found in a paper by C. J. Martin and 
R. Robison.* After an extremely clear and comprehensive 
historical survey of the subject, the authors give details of a lengthy 
.series of experion ots carried out upon themselves. The biological 
value of a protein as defined by Karl Thomas in 1909 is the number 
of parts of body nitrogen rciilaceable by 100 parts of the nitrogen 
of the protein. For the protein of whole wheat Thomas found this 
value to bo about 39%, and this is approximately confirmed by 
Martin and Robison. For milk protein, however, the latter investi¬ 
gators find a biological value of only 51%, as against Thomas’ 
^■ahw of 100%, a result which seems to indicate that milk is not so 
complete a foodstuff as has formerly been supposed. The arSuoqs 
nature of investigations of this character'can b» judged from the 
following h'xtracts fmai the faper. “ In the experiments upon milk 
we abandoned all attempts to make the basal ration resemble a 
repast, and drank a «uspciLsion of uncooked com starch in a satur¬ 
ated solution of lactose. This w^s followed by an alkaline salt 

* Biochem. J., 1922, 16, 407. 
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mixture and 2 grm. of agar-agar,” ‘‘Again, in referring to another 
diet: “ after the first few dap of this diet no desire was felt for this, 
or for any other food, nor did the sight of^ our first normal meal 
at the close of the experiment arous4 any appetite.” 

G. A. Hartwell “ points out,.ai> a result of'a long scries of experi¬ 
ments on lactating rats, the 'importance lof a balanced diet in 
preventing the onset of pathological symptoms iri' the young. 
She found that when diets containing excess protein of various kinds 
were fed to the mother, even though the diets contahfed all the 
supposed essential constituents, the young were adversely affected. 
The relative amount and nature of the different additions necessary 
for normal iactation, and for development of the young, varied with 
each protein. In some cases, e.g., cascinogen, the addition of yeast 
juice was siifficient, while in others, e.g., egg albumin, yeast extract, 
although effecting some improvement, was not completely successful. 

L. Berczeller ® has carried out a long series of experiments on the 
feeding of rats. It was found that the animals when given the 
choice of different foods were not necessarily attracted by instinct 
to the most suitfhle diet, and frequently chose unsuitable combina¬ 
tions leading to early death. - ' 

The work carried out recently by W.^. Clifford * on the estima- 
tion of camosinc in muscular tissue, has been applied to the problem 
of distinguishing analytically between fresh and cold-stored meat. 
Camosine, or /3-alanylhistidine, when treUted with diazotjsed 
sulphanilic acid in sodium carbonate solution, gives a red colour, 
and by matching the depth of colour with that of a standard solution 
of methyl orange and Congo red an approximate estimation may 
be made of the amount of camosine present. The estimation is 
made on a watery extract of the meat, from which soluble proteins 
have been removed by metaphosphorio acid. Twelve saniples of 
, English beef examined by this method over, a period of two years, 
showed from 0-96 to M% of camosine, while five samples of 
imported beef gave from 0-35 to 0-37%. The accuracy of .this 
method is questioned by G. Hunter,* who prefers to precipitate 
proteins by coagulation at 70“ C. in acetic acid solution, and^ who 
maintains that various other substances in the extract contribute 
to the colour produced with the reagent. In most cases, however, 
the error due to the latter cause is not more than 5‘j4. A^more 
important objection raised by Hunter is that the camosine content 
Of-muscle varies with dificren^ members of the same species of, 
animal. Thus, m four rabbits the timount^ found varied front 


Ubid., 1922, 18, 78. 

•Bioc/wm. Zeiu:., 1922, 129, 217, 239, 251, 270,i289, 313, 320; 
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0-026 to O-lOlYo, and in fotyr^amples of beef from 0-340 to 0-640%. 
It is not stated, however, whether any id the fttter samples had been 
subjected to cold storage. I. A. Smorodinow* finds 0-289% of 
camosine in pork, and states that pork is particularly rich in 
creatine and camosinti, as compared,with the flesh of ^ther animals. 
A reliablo method foi; difforentiatihg between fresh and cold stored 
meat would be valuable, but the camosine method would seem not 
yet to be established on a basis sufficiently sound for this purpose. 
That the amino acids produced by hydrolysis of the protein of 
different kinds of flesh may vary considerably in different parts 
of the same animal is shown by J. L. Rdsedale.’ The greatest 
differences were found in the lysine content. Thus, the protein 
from the breast of a chicken gave only 1 % of lysine, and from the 
leg 10%, while the hack of a rabbit contained 13% of lysine, as 
against 5% in the log muscle. Red meats were found to contain 
more lysine than white meats. 

L. Lfischer® has investigated the accuracy of Von Fiirth’s colori¬ 
metric method for the estimation of tryptophane in the products 
of protein hydrolysis. He maintains that the usual method, which 
depends on the blue coloration given by tryidophftne w?th foAnalde- 
hyde and sodium nitrite gives results about 30-50% too high. 
He proposes to use bcnzaldehyde in place of formaldehyde and 
states that the matching of colours is thereby facilitated and more 
uniform and accura^ results obtained. 


Vitamins. 

The most important advance of the year in the domain of acces¬ 
sory factors has been the definite recognition of light, particularly 
sunlight, as a preventive and curative agent in cases of experimental 
rickets in animals.* .Although this aspect of the rickets question 
does not fall strictly within the scope of a review on fo^s, the 
subject is so closely bound up with dietary considerations that it 
may usefully be considered here. In last year’s report the view 
that rickets is a deficiency disease, arising from lack of vitamin A, 
associated with insufficiency of calcium and phosphorus in the diet, 
was considered in some detail. Noel Paton and Findlay and their 
co-workers of the Glasgow School have, on the other hand, main- 
tairted that the chief determining factor in rickets is confinement, 
together -with lack of fresh air ahd exersise. They incline to the 
view thajr rickets is of thf nature of an infection, and that diet 

• Z. phyHol. ahem., 1922, 128, HO : J-, 1922, 953a. 

’ Biochem. J., 192^ 16, 27. 

• im., 1922, 16, 656. 

•G. F. Powers, E. A. Park, P. <i. Shipley, E. V. MoCoUum, and N. 
Simmonds, J Amer. Med. Aeeoc,, 1922, T8, 159. 
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plays only a secondary part. Amerilan workers have now shown 
that rickets can be pAiventad /n rats by exposure of the animals to 
sunlight. tRats fed on a diet which, under ordinary conditions of 
confinement, invariably gave rise to' rickets, remained entirely free 
from this di'sease if exposed to,sunlight fort a total of 242 hours 
over a period of 62 days. They conclude th^t the sunlight in some 
way raises the efficiency of tlie body colls, enabling thotorganism to 
put into operation regulatory mechanisms which would otherwise 
have been inoperative or ineffectual. The function of light and of a 
factor or factors contained in cofl-liver oil and certain other foods, 
is to exert a regulatory influence over the mineral metabolism of the 
body havings to do with bone formation. When the body is deprived 
of the regulatory action of certain light rays and of the food factors 
in question, disturbances in the inorganic metabolism of the body 
are permitted to develop. The value of sunlight and of ultra-violet 
light in preventing and curing rickets in children has been recognised 
for many years, and these experiments on rats-Jifford striking 
confirmation of the known facts as to the geographical and seasonal 
variation of the disease. Rickets does not oecur in the tropics, and 
in temperate zoftes it shows almost invariably a sjteady increase 
during the winter months. The recognition of the role played by 
light, while going far to reconcile the coj^flicting views hitherto held, 
would seem still further to complicate the problem. One’s mind 
naturally turns to the body-pigments, such as htemoglobin, which 
have the power of absorbing certain light rays', and to the possibility 
of some substance analogous to vitamin A being. produced by 
photosynthesis in the human skin.' If this be the case, it would 
seem, however, that the mechanism of the iphotosynthetic 'process 
must be different in the two cases. Experience seems to show 
that sunlight, to bo effective in curing rickets in children, must bo 
direct, and that if it reaches the skin tlirough glass, or other 
absorbent for ultra-violet rays, it loses mtich, of its potency. 
Plants, on the other hand, can utilise light of long wave length, 
and can synthesise vitamin A when grown under glass, or when 
submerged in water. 

McCollum and his co-workers'® have brought forward evidence 
which indicates that the anti-rachitic factor in cod-liver oil is not 
the same as that which favours growth, and which, when absent 
from tbe diet, produces in rats the affection of the eyes knoiyn as 
xerophthalmia; They have foupd that if cod-liver oil be heated 
for 12'to 20 hrs.i’ii tiie •presence of oxygen it loses its vitamin Af 
as judged by its curative effect on xeAbphthsilraia in rats, but t^_ 
its property of preventing rickets is not diminished.' Veget^g 
oils are deficient in both factors, with the exception of cooj^i 

“ E. V. McCollum, N.'Siminondi. and J. E. Beokor, J. Biol. Ghemn amrr’ 
63. 293 : J., 1922, 873a. 
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oil which contains the antiirachitic factor but not vitamin A. 
The function of the anti-rachitic factor appears to bo that of 
stimulating calcium deposition. t 

The elucidation of 'the origin of the vitamin, A f/)und m marme 
animal oils has bi.ei» carried a step farther by H. L. Jamieson, 

J. C. Dnjmmond, and K. H. Coward,i' who have succeeded in 
growing a marine diatom in puri' culture, and in feeding it to rats 
as the sole source of vitamin A. They find that this diatom is 
extraordinarily potent in promoting growth, a daily quantity 
representing only 4 mg. of oil being sufficient for a rat. Thus 
the oil of this diatom is of much the same oilier of potency as cod- 
liver oil, the minimum dose of which for rats was found by b. S. 
Zilva and M. Miura “ to be from 1-7 to 5 mg. The close parallelism 
between the conditions on land and in the sea as regards the 
occurrence and distribution of vitamin A is emphasised by J. 0. 
lirummond, S. S. ZUva, and K. H. Coward,‘» in a paper summarising 
some of the results of a visit to the Norwegian cod fisheries in the 
summer of 1921. In the more northern latitudes it is probable, 
as pointed out by Moore, that owing to the limiting angle of refrac¬ 
tion of light, the amount of sunlight penetrating «beloW tlie surface 
of the sea iif winter is very small. As the altitude of the sun 
increases in spring there occurs.a raiiid multiplication of diatoms 
and other minute iilant life. These diatoms contain the charactons- 
tic pigment, fuco-xanthin, together with chlorophyll, carrotene, and 
xanthophyll, and ar? able to synthesise vitamin A precisely in the 
same way aa green land plants. Some short time after the rapid 
rise in diatoms and other pl4nt organisms there is an associated 
rise in the number oi niirooscopic animals, particularly copiqiods, 
and these form the main food materials of the smaller fish. In 
Norway the spring rise in the number of diatoms, and hence in 
coTiepods, attracts enormous shoals of small fish, chiefly capelan 
(Mallolus vilos'u.»\ to the northern coast (Finmarken), where they 
spawn. These shoals are followed by great numbers of cod, coal- 
fisli, haddock, and other species which devour the capelan m enor¬ 
mous quantities. It is probable that the diatoms are the sole 
original source of vitamin A for fish, just as are green plants for land 
animals, as no case has yet been recorded m which this factor can 
bo simthesised by the animal organism. , . ., 

A further parallelism between land and sea animals is the pro¬ 
vision made for the supply of vitamin A to the young. Tift ova 
of fish normally contain large amounts of this factor. During tBe 
8ubse<me«it development olKthe young lanral fish the vitamin is m 
some way Utilised so that at or shortly before the stage at which the 

n Biochem. J., 1925,16, 482 j J., 1922, 913a. 

“ Ibid., 1921,16. 854. * 
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contents of the yolk-sac are absorbedi the supplies of vitamin are 
almost exhausted. Tliis appears to be 'one of the reasons why this 
stage is sufh a critical one in the development of, e.g., trout in fish 
hatcheries.” . . . 

The vitamin content of some ^pdian foods^iffs has been investi¬ 
gated by S. N. Ghose,” who hals.obtained indications that bleached 
flour is deficient in vitamin B as compared ^ith unblep'Ched flour. 
This is an important observation, and it is very desirable that 
investigation of this point should be extended to whea^, flour as 
bleached in this country. It is known that the main effect of 
bleaching flour by nie&ns of nitrogen peroxide is the destruction of 
part of the carrotene and xanthophyll naturally present, to which 
the yellow colour of the flour is due. Although these pigments have 
not, in the pure state, any effect on growth, and have been shown 
not to be identical with the growth-promoting factors, yet it is 
undoubtedly the case that foodstuffs rich in carrotene are, more 
often than not, also rich in one or more of the ace^pssory factors. 
It is by no means certain that there may not be spine connexion 
between them as they exist in the foodstuff, and it is at least possible 
that a», chemical ugent which oxidises or otherwise destroys the 
natural pigment may, at the same time, destroy'some of the 
accessory factors. If this be the case, ^e widespread practice of 
bleaching flour with nitrogen peroxide may have an effect on its 
nutritive value far more significant than the presence of traces of 
nitrites, or minute changes in the character of the xirotcins or fat. 

» 

Cannkd Foods. 

The bacteriology of canned meat and fish is the subject of an 
important report by W. G. Savage, K. F. Hunwicke, and B. B. 
Calder." These investigators lay stress on the fact that sterility 
is not, in itself, a reliable test of soundness, and that samples cannot 
be justifiably condemned merely because they are not sterile. 
Unsoundness in tins is usually the result not of bacteria gauii^ 
access from outside, but of the conditions within the tin having 
become changed {e.g., by access of sterile air) in such a way as to 
enable bacteria already present to multiply and decompose the food. 

Yeasts may cause unsoundness in products containing sugars, 
such as canned fruits and milk, but .are of no importance in me&t: 
and Ikh products. Moulds are chiefly of interest as evidence of^e; 
access of air. Among the bacilli the obligate anaerobes, when 
found, were, nearl^ always associated |,with artive decoppositioH 

>*K. H. Coward and J. C. Drununond, ibid., 1922,16, 631; 1922.896*.I 

^ ** J. Hiort, Proc. Boy. Soc., 1922» B 440; J ji922, 564 a. 

Biochem, J., 1922,16, 35; J., 1922, 343a. , 

» Special Report No. U of Pood*lnvestigation Board, Dept, ot 
Jtsad Industrial Research, 1922. 
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of the food. Sporing and nonisporing aerobic bacilli cause spoil^e 
only in proportion as the;^ possess jjroteol^c or fermentative 
abilities. It -was observed that mady aerobic sporing prganisms 
can multiply under stringent anaerobic conditions, but not with 
sufficient freedom to produce proteolytic enzymes. 'Shermophilic 
bacteria, which have hitherto been»frery little studied, are widely 
present in* qinned fodds, but are practically all non-])roteo!ytio. 
No bacilli of the food-poisoning type were found in any of the 
products examined (116 tins of meat and 207 tins of various food¬ 
stuffs), nor was any evidence obtained that the organisms associated 
with the unsound conditions were pathogenie to man. 

A second report by W. G. Savage'" on the methods used for the 
inspection of canned foods has been issued by the Dcjlarinien'D|of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. This report, which deals ■with 
canned marine products, is on the same Uncs as the one on cann^ 
moats by the same author published in 1920, and referred to in 
detail in last year’s Annual Reports (p. 48.5). Another publication 
on canned foods is in the form of a circular by W. 1). Bigelow,'* 
sent out by the research laboratory of the National Canne’ s’ Associa¬ 
tion, and dealing with springers and perforations «n ctmned rfruit. 
An interesting “feature of those two reports is the discussion on the 
causes which lead to “ springers,’.’ i.e., cans which have lost their 
original vacuum without actually becoming blown, and the sides 
of which can be pressed in with the fingers and spring out again on 
releasing the pressme? Bigelow ascribes the loss of vacuum in the 
majority of c^es to the production of hydrogen by the action of 
organic acids upon innumeraWe pinpoints on the inner siudace 
of the can where the coating of tin is defective. Eventually this 
action may lead to actual leaks. Savage mentions that many cans 
showing a springy condition were carefully tested by the most 
reliable methods available, but no evidence of a leak was detected. 
In about 50% of springy tins the contents were sound and in these 
there was no evidence of any formation of gas by bacterial agency. 
He ^oes not, however, refer to the possibility of hydrogen being 
produced by chemical action. In this connexion reference may 
he made to Serger’s analyses of the gases found in blown cans, 
discussed in last year’s Annual Report (p. 486). These were found 
to contain in a few cases as much as TO% of hydrogen, although 
carbon dioxide and nitrogen were usually predominant. It is not 
at all'clear to what extent the taking up of tin by canned foods is^ 
accompanied by production of hydrogen, and the getion of ■various 
foodstuffs pn tin wopld seeai to require further mvestigation on 
the purely chemical si&e. 


>• Special BepoH No* 10 of Food Investigation Board, Dept, of Scientific 

and Industrial ReBearoh, 1922. • t moo 

i» Canners' Assoc. Research Lgfioratory Circular l-L, IVii. 
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One of the most interesting oas^s of food poisoning of recent 
years was the outbaeak o^ botulism kt Loch Maree, in Rossshire, 
last Augvst, resulting in the'death of eight persons. This was the 
first recorded (!ase^of poisoning by Sacillm botulinux in this country, 
although thlis type of food-poisoying has becij recognised for nearly a 
century on the continent, wKcife it is often spoken of as “ sausage 
poisoning.” In the United States, partifcularly oij 'the Pacific 
Coast, it is comparatively common, and E. 0. Dickson*" considered 
that it is endemic in some parts of the States. The bacillus itself 
was first isolated by Van Erinengem in 1896. Botulinns poisoning 
is marked by an extremely high incidence of mortality—30-50%, 
or even higher—and the symptoms arc quite distinctive, being 
characterised in the early stages by double vision, due to paralysis 
of the eye muscles, followed by progressive paralysis of the throat 
muscles, and eventually of the whole central nervous system. The 
bacillus is strictly anaerobic, and appears to be unable to develop 
in the animal body, the symptoms being due entii-ely to the 
extremely potent toxin previously produced in the foodstuff. 
The spores themselves, in moderate number, may be swallowed with 
impunity. *' Danger arises only when the number is so large that the 
toxin in the spores themselves is'sufficient to produce symptoms, 
or when vegetative growth, with Mcompanying production of 
toxin, has commenced. According to oavage,*' as little as O-OOOS to 
0-001 c.c. of a broth culture, when injected into a rabbit, will kill 
it. Savage states that the majority of the*-American cases have 
been traced to home-canned vegetables or fruit, but outbreaks have 
frequently followed the consumption of smoked and tinned meat, 
raw and salted fish and other foodstuffs, ^n the Loch Maree cases 
the infection was traced to wild-duck paste, put up in small glass jars. 

The manner in which this paste came to bo infected with the 
bacillus is not clear. American investigators have shown that 
Bacillus botulinus is often found upon the surface of growing fruits 
and vegetables, bruised cherries, decaying leaves, and the bodies of 
insects, and that its spores are fairly widely distributed through 
the soil of the Western States. Both the bacillus and its toxin 
appear te be easily destroyed by heating to 70°-80° 0. The spores, 
which are readily formed under suitable conditions, are far more 
resistant to heat, it being stated that exposure to a temperature of 
100° C. for 5 hrs., 105° for 40 mins., or 120° for 6 mins, is required 
to <4ill them. The United States Department of Agricftlture 
states that they pc killed in 1-4 hrs. at 100° C. At the enquiry lit 
Dingwall .evidence was given to the effect that the wildjduck paste 
in question had been processed at a temperature of 102° 0. tat' 

, • -a'a 

- ” “ Botulism,” Monograph of the Bockefellte Institute of 
Sesearch, New York, liys. . i 

i* “ Food Poisoning and Foodjlnfections,” Cambridge, 1920. 
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60 mins. In this connexionlreference may be made to the work 
of G. E. Thompson in 1919'“ and W- sD- Bifelow in 1920, on the 
rate of heat penetration in processing canned foods, > to which 
detailed reference was made hi last year’s R(*3ort (n. 484), and 
which ahowcQ how extremely sloMjly, heat penefrates i(o the centre 
of a can, if the foodstuff be in a pidpy or finely-divided state. 

It does ntft, however, follow that the presence of living sp.orcs in 
canned food will necessarily give rise to dangerous amounts of the 
toxin. The conditions as regards temperature, acidity or alkalinity, 
nature of the foodstuff, etc. may not be favourable to the vegetative 
growth of the spores, an<l it is possible that the conditions necessary 
for this particular bacillus are somewhat sharply riefined, and 
are but rarely present. 

One possible safeguard against the consumption of food danger¬ 
ously contaminatid with Bacillu/< hotulinus is the, pronounced 
o<lour of butyric acid which is produced, but with highly-seasoned 
products this indication may easily be masked. A further safeguard 
is the fact that this bacillus is a gas-producing organism when 
glucose is present, and should cause blowing of the Jin if ft multiplies 
in canned frujf..^ 

An interesting aspect of th-' matter is the possible relationship of 
liacillus botulinus to the .so-called " limberneck ” disease of chickens, 
and to “ fodder ” or “ grass disease ” in horses. It appears that 
more than one type»of Jlacillv^ bolulivus may exist. Type A is 
responsible for food poisoning in man, and also, apparently, for 
the disease in’chickens, but it is not clear to what extent the type B 
bacillus, which is alleged to be responsible for grass sickness in 
hor.se'-', is concerned in food poisoning cases. It is perhaps no 
more than a coincidence that grass sickness should be prevalent 
in certain parts of Sootland, having been first investigated by a 
s])ecial Committee of the Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland in 1918.-“ 

A useful pajior by It. B. Essery®'* draws attention to the value of 
fislT scales as a means of identification of the fish used in manufac¬ 
tured products. Diagrams are given which show that the typical 
scales of various fish are widely different in appearance and are 
quite characteristic of the individual. 

C. F. Purcell and C. H. Hickey ““ have noted the occurrence of 
well-aefined crystals of struvite (magnesium ammonium phosjfhate 
MgNHiP 04 , 6 H 20 ) in canned shrimps. •The presence of this 
compound, in foodstuffs ap]|ears to be very unusual, and would 

^ J. Ind'Eng. Chem., 1919, 11, 657. 

” W. G. Savage, TA* Medical Officer, July 15, 1922. 

V^erinanj J.y 1922, 78, 125. 

Analgat, 1922, 47, 163j J-, 1922, 387a, 

« im., 1922, 47, 16. 
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seem to indicate tliat the foqdstuff finust have become strongly 
ammoniacal through ttecompO|pition. Whether or not the shrimps 
in question were in a sound condition is not stated. 

*■ ' : 

StoeaoiS of Fbuit. , , 

A long rhvnie of work carried out on the storage of apples is 
given in the Annual Report of the Food Invcstigafjon Board for 
the year 1921. The enquiry is being carried out along three main 
lines ; the preservation of fruit by cold or by “ gas ” storage, the 
chemistry of the process of ripening, and the diseases of fruit when 
stored. It ts concluded that a temperature of is most satis¬ 
factory for the cold storage of apples, and that of apples grown on 
different soils, those from silt have the best keeping properties, 
while those from open clay and fenland arc the least adapted for 
long storage. In clay soil, the fruit from trees grown on grass land 
was superior in keeping qualities to that grown on open ground. 
A shaq) distinction is drawn between loss due to physiological 
diseasp such, as “. scald ” and that due to mould. At 1° C. the loss 
is almost entirely due to disease, moulds being unable to develop 
actively until a temxjeraturo of S°-5° C. is reached. Further 
factors which may influence the kcepirig qualities of apples in cold 
storage are the age of the tree, the size of the fruit, and the degree of 
maturity when placed in cold store, and these factors are being 
investigated. 

Apple “ scald ” is a brown disfiguring mark on the skin of the 
apple. It is at first confined to the skin, and usually appears in 
the first instance on the green side of the apple, but affects areas 
become readily infected with mould, which soon causes destruction 
of the apple. It appears that artificial “ scald ” can be produced 
dh apples by the vapours of ethyl acetate andemyl acetate, and it is 
possible that these and similar odorous constituents given off by 
apples during storage may be a contributory cause of “ soal(f.” 
American investigators have found that scald may be completely 
prevented by wrapping the apples in materials impregnated with 
an odourless mineral oil, which apparently acts as an absorbent 
for odorous constituents, and this has been confirmed by esperi- 
ments carried out in this country. 

^ THe gas storage of fruit is thf subject of another patent taken 
out by the Imperial Tfust for Encouragement of Scientific and 
Industrial Research.*’ The claim is ifcade fpr, the storage of frwit. 
in an artificial atmosphere containing up to 20% of oxyg^ and ,20^ 
^of carbon dioxide, the atmosphere being saturated up to 70-!^% 
'with water vapour. 

d 

fE.P. 172,673 J., 1922, nSi; 
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M. H. Carr6 and D. Hay^s*® discuss the conditions under which 
pectin is hydrolysed by sodium h^d^oxide* and show that if the 
hydrolysis be carried^ out under certain conditions and the solution 
subsequently treated with accltic acid and calcium chloride, calcium 
poctate is precipitalcd quantitaitively in a form \rtiich is easily 
washed *nd dried. ,Test analy^s indicate that the method is 
accurate. •The weight of calcium pectato obtained fion 100 g. 
of apples is about 0*5 g. It has been found that the soluble pectin 
of stored a^)ple8 reaches a maximum and then declines. Fi^ 
ripeness is reached slightly before the sta^e of maximum pectin 
content, and over-ripeness and rapid break-up of the fruit coincides 
with a decrease in pectin content. 

Milk and Dairy Produots, 

A great deal of work has been done in recent years in connexion 
with the pasteurisation of milk, a subject which is now very much 
to the fore, in view of legislative enactments either already in 
force or proposed. In the pastcmrisation of milk we may distinguish 
two chief methods, the “ flash ” process and the “^holdmg ” process. 
In the fornn'r the milk flows in a continuous stream through a 
system in wiiieh it is rapkllv heated to about 175° F. (80° C.), and 
almost immediately cooled. The milk is exposed to this tempera¬ 
ture for a very short time, not more than thirty seconds or a minute. 
In the holding process the milk is heated to a lower temperature, 
145° F. (63° 0.), but is rcitained at this temperature for about 
half-an-hoUi*. In last year’s Report (p. 482) the relationship between 
temperature and time necessary to kill any given type of micro¬ 
organism was illustrilted by some results obtained by Bigelow for 
canned foods, and the same kind of relationships hold good in the 
pasU^urisation of milk. The lower the temperature the longer 
the time required to effect efficient pasteurisation. In the case of 
milk it is of ll.e greatest importance that the taste and other 
characteristics, such as the rising of the cream, be not adversely 
aSccUid, and that the accessory nutritive factors, which are sensitive 
to heat and oxidation, be not destroyed. Opinion in this country 
definitely favours the holding process as being the more efficient, 
and the less likely to damage the milk from the nutritive stand¬ 
point. Most of the holding processes hitherto in use, however, 
do^rot allow of a continuous flow through the apparatus, aijd this 
is a great disadvantage when large quantities of milk have to be 
dealt with expeditiously. Attempts have beensmade to overcome 
this b" tlie use of 90 -caUed*“ flow-holders,” in which the milk flows 
continuously through a heater of such a size that the milk stream 
takes about half-an*our to pass from the inlet to the outlet. It is, 
however, almost impossible to ensure that each particle of milk 

*• Biochem. J., 1922,16, 60 j J., 19*, 342 a. 
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will remain for the same time in the Reater. Owing to convection 
and eddy curre)its sofcc of milk will pass through very much 
too quickly, while there will always be a residue in some corner of 
the vessel which m^iy remain there, ior much longer than half-an- 
hour. This effect can readily, be demonstrafjCid by adding a dye 
to the milk at the inlet, and ob!4.‘n'ing how Ipng it takes,for traces 
of the dyed milk to reach the outlet. If the holder bo'dcsigned to 
hold the milk for hah-an-hour and the dye appears at the outlet 
in mins., the holder may be said to have an efficieitoy of 25%. 

Many flow-holders now on the market have efficiencies as low 
as 10 or and it i^ ran; to find one as high as :$0%. Moreover, 
it is not by jiny means certain that a full-sized ])lant will show the 
same, efficiency as a small-scale model. If a sufficient number of 
baffles were introduced the efficiency could, of course, be greatly 
raised (a flow holder filled with shot or glass marbles would probably 
have an efficieney of 100%), but the practical impossibility of 
keeping such a vessel clean prohibits its use in rctual practice. 
With abisolute or “ ])oaitivc ” holding processes, apart from the 
difficulty of providing for a continuous flow', leakage through the 
outlet' cock *has hitherto given rise to much trouble. After pro¬ 
longed use almost every typo of cock is liable to leak, with the 
result that a minute quantity of practi#illy raw milk is constantly 
passing through into the finished product. These defects, however, 
would appear to have been overcome in, Recent models. The 
diagrams below indicate the principle!; upon which some of these 
forms of positive holder are constructed. • 



Fiq. 1. Fig. 2. 

* The'circular vessel. A,(Fig. 1), rotates slowly upon its vertical 
axis, taking app^roximately half-an-%)ur to make a ^ complete 
revolution.' It is divided into compartmdnis which, are filing 
aatomatically as they come in turn under the inlet pipe, B, 
milk preV^usly heated to the required temperature. Each 
partment w provided* with an'outlet which remains closed p^l. 
the rotation of- the vessel brings the compartment in qnifpcnt 
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directly over the fixed receiylr, C, when the outlet cook is automati¬ 
cally o]^ned and the eontents disfhfcrgcd.* The,process is thus 
continuous and any, leakage from the outlet cooks during the 
holding of the milk flows down a separate channel, and not into the 
final receiver. ' 

rigure*2 shows a aecond form in which the compartment vessel 
is stationary while tlie inlet pipe and the receiver for the pasteurised 
milk rotate sjowly round the vertical axis. As the receiver comes 
into posftion below each compartment the outlet cook is opened 
automatically, and subsequently closed. , 

An interesting form of pasteuriser has been developed in Denmark, 
in which the milk is passed through a system of tube 4.n(ler a 
jnessure of 90 lb. per sq. inch and heated to a temperature of 
275° F. (135° C.) for a period of about 45 sees. The a])paTatus is, 
in effect, a fliish steriliser, all miero-organism.s being completely 
destroyed by the high temperature employrsl, but it is claimed that 
the complete, absence of air during heating prevents the milk from 
acquiring a burnt taste, and that the destruction ('f accessory 
factors by oxidation is avoided. Milk sterilis<xl 1^ this proegss and 
introduced wilder sterile conditions into specially constructed 
churns has been shipped te. +hi^ country from South Africa, and 
has arrived in perfectly good condition, being hardly distinguishable 
from fresh milk. The process does impart to the milk a very slight 
“ biacuity ” flavour^ but this is in no way comparable to the pro¬ 
nounced burnt taste of boliefl milk. It is not clear whether the 
small amount of dissolved oxygen, of the order of about 10 c.c, per 
litre, which is always present in fresh milk, and which gradually 
diminishes on keeping with production of carbon dioxide through 
bacterial action, is removed from the milk prior to sterilisation. 
Unless this be done it would seem that some oxidation must occur 
during the process. One patent has for its object the withdrawal 
of dissolved gases by subjecting the milk to sub-normal pressure 
previous to pasteurisation.-” 

A novel method of preserving milk is the subject of an American 
patent.”” Fresh milk is agitated under a partial vacuum at 
apjiroximately the same temperature as that which it possesses 
at the moment of milking, and is then charged with carbon dioxide 
and filled into containers at a tennierature of 40° P. (5° C.) tinder a 
pressure of 6011. per sq. in. 

A long paper by A. F. Weinlig ”‘*disou8sqs the changes taking pla*e 
in milk op pasteurisation aj various temperature under laboratory 
conditions^ mainly* regard to the rising of the cream, the 

“ 4. Jensen, U.S.B. 1,396,(532 ; 1922, 30a. 

'“'C. L. Amoldi, U.S.P. 1,403,223 ; J., 1922, 1,54a. 

Forsch. Oeb, MilchwirUfvh. u. Mol^ereimss., 1922, 2, 127, 175 ; J., 1922, 

833a. 
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coagulation of albumin and the alterafcpn in the casein due to the 
partial precipitation of calciun^ and magnesium salts. 

The non»protein nitrogenous substenoes in ,milk are t^e subject , 
of two papens,®*! iniwhich it is shown that milk contams lysine, 
arginine, histidine, guanine, adienine, choline,* creatine, creatinine, 
uric acid, and urea. The concentration of thqfw in the blood seems 
to control the amount secreted in the urine, and also tile quantity 
present in the mUk, the mammary gland acting to some extent as 
an excretory organ for the waste non-protein nitrogenolls substances 
in the blood. 

A paper by G. Vialc'and A. Rabbeno®® on the Chemical changes 
occurring in pondensed milk on keeping is of interest in view of the 
attention now being paid to the question of standards for condensed 
milk and methods of analysis of the sweetened product. They 
find that, in general, the acidity increases on keeping, but is subject 
to considerable variations. This increase of acidity brings about a 
slow hydrolysis of the proteins, and polypeptides, which are absent 
in fresh milk, show a marked increase on storage. A partial 
hydrolysis of disaccharide also takes place, some of the older 
sampl^ showing a decrease in lactose to half the original figure, and 
a decrease in sucrose to about 15%. The fat content in fresh sam¬ 
ples was 8-6%, and fell after keej)ing rfor several years to 34%., 
These observations refer to milk which had been kept for periods 
of from J to 8 years, and which had in many, ^.ases become brown, 
owing to oxidation of acids or decomposition of sugars. It is not 
likely that such extensive changes would be observed in the ordinary ' 
condensed milk of commerce, but the fact that.they are liable to 
occur should be borne in mind when examining these products. 

Increased attention is being directed to the utilisation of whey,®* 
and one patentee proposes to treat whey with lime below 70° C. to <• 
form the calcium compound of lactose, which is subsequently 
’treated with carbon dioxide or sulphur dioxide, and the clear liquor 
evaporated until crystallisation commences.®® D. Thomson®* 
proposes to reduce the acidity of whey in stages by successive 
additions of alkali, the protein precipitated at each stage being 
filtered off, washed, and dried. The addition of alkali is continued 
until the reaction of the liquid corresponds to pa=10'5, i.e., weU 
on the alkaline side. On evaporation of the solution the whole ol 
the remaining protein coagulates and the lactose is recovered from 

"T. Hijikata, J.Biol. Chem., 1922,61, 105; J., 1922, 34U. W. TaylqS 
Biochem. J.^1922, 1b, Oil; J., 1922, 993a. j 

®® Biochem. Terap. Sperim., 1921, 8, 325 ; J., 192^, 725a. 

•• Ann. RepU., 1921, 6, 493. 

« B. Bleyer, ,G.P. 341,787 ; J., 1922, 71a. .. 

»*D. Thomaon, B.l*. 173,831 ; J., 1922, 192a; U.S.P. 1,428,820 
1922, 834a. CJ. also Metallbank u.*Meta11urgiBche Gca., G.P. 344,450 
1922, mA. 
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the deal filtrate by crystallisation. One of the chief difSoulties 
in the preparation of lactose from whef applars to lie in the com¬ 
paratively large quantity of uncrystallisable molasses .produced. 
Hitherto it has not been easy* either to find pjofitiible outlets for 
this molasses, or to e.ttract from iijt a further quantitylof lactose. 


Analytical and Miscellaneous. 

The a(J5ura\e estimation of starch in foodstufis is a matter of 
some difficulty. Practically all the methods in use depend either 
upon the measurement of the optical rotation, or upon the cupric 
r^ucing power, of the conversion products obtained by the action 
of acids or of diastase upon the starch. The difficulty with all 
these methods is that other optically active and, under some con¬ 
ditions, reducing substances besides starch conversion products 
usually pass into solution, this being specially the case when acids 
are used as converting agents. A. K. Ling ” has commenced a 
comprehensive investigation on this subject, starting from the 
observations of Brown and Morris that when starch ij hydrolysed 
by malt diastgse at .5.5°-()0° C. there is a resting stage which^ when 
the hydrolytic change is followed by the rotatory and reducing 
powers of the products, is found to be in accordance with the 
empirical equation 

lOCigBai^io 4" SHjO — 8C|2Tt22tl 11 12 H 2 . 01 . 

• Maltose. Dextrin. 

According to this equation IIOO parts of starch should yield 84-4 
parts of maltose. It is found, however, that the actual percentage 
of maltose, as determined by the cupric-reducing power of the mixed 
products, depends on the diastatic power of the malt employed. 
Thus with a malt of 80° Lintner the apparent maltose is 84-4% 
of the starch, while Auth a malt of diastatic power 40° Lintner it 
is 82-5%. 

iiing has worked out the relationship between the diastatic power 
of the malt and the percentage of apparent maltose found by cupric 
reduction, and the results show that starch may be estimated by 
this method in barley and wheat with a high degree of accuracy. 
Sugars, fats, and alcohol-soluble proteins are removed from the 
finej|v-ground grain before conversion by extraction with alcohol of 
sp. gr. 0-920, aoc’ording to O’Sulliyan’s original method. 

The deteqtion and determination of added sqjphites or sulphur 
dioxide in foods is aljyays t matter of difficulty. On distillation ia 
preaesnee ol phosphoric acid volatile sulphur compounds other than 
sulphur dioxide pase over into the distillate, and are oxidised to 

» J. Inst. Brewing, 1922, 88, 838; S., 1923, 48l. 

•• Ghan, Soc. Tram., 1885, 47, 627. t 
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sulphuric acid by bromine water. Ittds usual to make some allow¬ 
ances for the suljihtUtic aci^ thus formed, but the error involved 
may bo gteat, especially in the case of foodstuffs flavoured with 
onions or contajning mustard. E. B. KohraaVi”'* shows that hydro¬ 
gen sulphidj is evolved from (nany foodstfiffs on cooking, and 
may be estimated as sulphuric uoid in the (JistUlate by /)xidation 
with bromine water. A. C. Ghaj)man finds that if tlie distillate 
be collected in hydrogen peroxide instead of bromine water, volatile 
sulphur compounds other than sulphur dioxide are* not. oxidised 
to sulphuric acid, and that provided that the quantity of sulphur 
dioxide be not great, a fairly good differentiation may bo obtained 
by this method. 

O. Kopke and E. Bodlander “ give a method for the determination 
of benzoic acid in margarine, in which the sodium bicarbonate 
extract before acidification is treated with ammonium sulphate, 
which precipitates proteins. It is claimed that the ammonium 
sulphate prevents the formation of the troublesome fmiulsion which 
often occurs on subsequent extraction with ether. 

Two new methods of determining boric acid in foodstuffs are 
worthy of attentkm. Thomson’s method, with its various modifi¬ 
cations, is liable to yield low resultsln presence of mu?;b phosphoric 
acid, owing to the tendency for cs,lciuj|^ borate to be precipitated 
if the solution be allowed to become too alkaline. W. M. Deems ** 
gives a method for determining boric acid m shrimps, which would 
seem to be applicable to other foodstuffs, '/he essential feature 
is the removal of phosphoric acid by the addition of fqrrie chloride, 
and subsequent neutralisation with calcium carbonate. I. M. 
Kolthoff*’ finds that the addition of sodium citrate to solutions 
containing phosphoric and boric acids preventr interference by 
the latter in the titration of the phosphoric acid with sodium 
hydroxide. After neutralisation addition of maimitol allows of 
the titration of the boric acid by further'addition of sodium 
hydroxide until neutral to phcnolphthalein. 

L. Singh** has studied the effect of acidity in promoting the 
“ jellying ” of fruit juice. The higher the acidity the less the 
quantity of sugar required to cause the juice to set. Thus, an 
increase from 0'0.5% to 2-06% of organic acids reduces the amount 
of sugar required by ovlr 30%. 

According to a patent by F. G. Beylik and N. AV. Schwartzlo^e ** 
a crude mixture of pectous materials is preparetf from plants by 

• • . ‘ 

J. Ind. Eng. Ct.cm., 1922, 14, 027 ; d.,J922, 780 a. 

''‘Arudyd, 1922, 47, 204 j J., 1922, fllOA. • ' 

Vnters. Nahr. Genmsm., 1922, 43, 345 ; J., 1922, C44a. 

“Chem, Wcekbiad, 1922, 19, 397, 480 ; J., 1922, 373a, 1001a. 

*» im.; 1922, 19, 449; J., 1922, 963a. 

.lf9. “d. Ind. Eng. C'Acm., *922,'14, TlO ; J., 1922, 720a. 
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dehydrating at a low temperiture, and extracting the greater part 
of the non-pectous materials with alqphol. *The :jesiduo consists 
largely of pectin, pcctic acid ((JjaHaaOu) and peotosic acid 
(CsaHjeOji) togethch with celldlar tissue, and wMeniidded in small 
quantities to fruit juiios will prodwee a clear j(nly. t 

C. F. Muttelet pijpposes to defect the presence of apple juice 
in certain nfixed jams by determining the relative propertions of 
malic and citric acids present. The acidity of red and blacK cur¬ 
rants, raspberfies, and strawberries is duo to the presence of citric 
acid, that of apples, pears, and cherries being due to malic acid. 
This agrees with the results obtained by W. 1). Bigelow and P. B. 
Dunbar in 1917,” who, however, found that currants an<lraspberries 
may contain traces of malic acid, while in .soitie vaiictics of pears 
citric acid predominates over malic acid. H. Kranzen and P. 
Helwert*® also find that malic acid is the most important acid in 
cherries, although small quantities of other acids are present. The 
method of estimation employed by Muttch-t depends upon the 
isolation of barium malato and citrate by precipitation in 80% 
alcohol, dissolving the mixed precipitate in water, and precipitating 
the barium citrate by adding alcohol until the liquid containsP33%. 
Barium malate remains m solution, and is subsequently precipitated 
by raising the alcohol content of the liquid to 66%. Apple and 
quince jellies examined by this method yieldesl 0-172-0'310% of 
malic acid, but the pijpsence of this acid was not detected in currant 
and raspberry jams. , 

In an interacting article on the comparative sweetness of cane and 
beet sugars, J. P. Ogilvie points out that refined sugars, from what¬ 
ever source obtained, *are indistinguishable as regards sweetness 
and suitability for all purposes.** Tliesc refined products contain 
on the average about 99-95% of sucrose. The lower grades, or 
direct-consumption sugars, contain about 99-5% of sucrose and 
their sweetness may be affected by the slight traces of acid or 
alkaline impurities which they contain. There appears to be 
reli^,ble evidence that the intensity of sweetness as registered by 
one set of nerves in the palate may be modified when another set 
of nerves, e.g., those registering an acid or an alkaline taste, is at 
the same time excited. Sugar appears to be sweeter when traces of 
fruit acids are present than when, as is the case with beet sugar, 
trace*? of alkalis aje present. 

The use of hypochlorites or of electrqjyscd salt solutions fos 
food presejvation appears ta be on the increase.* Among several 
recent patents dealing fiith tW subject is one in which it is proposed 

*• Arm. F(Mf., 192», 16, 190 : J., 1922, 726a. 

" J. Ind. Enq. Ghent., 1917, 9, 762. 

** Z. physiol. Chem., 1922, 183, 48 j >., 1922, 875 a. 

•'J., 1922, 343b. 
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that ice used for preserving fish shouM be made from water whldi 
■ has previously been treat^with a hypochlorite."* 

A new ‘preservative for foodstuffs has been found in nitrous 
oxide." This gas When dry exerts‘no bactericidal action, but the 
moist gas at Increased pressure, kills all vegetfftive forms of bacteria,, 
but not spores or conidia. It' is stated tljat milk troited with 
nitrous oxide at 30 to 35 atmospheres pressure can be preserved 
for a month, even at 18“-37° C. The original properties of the milk 
arc fully retained after treatment with nitrous oxide.' Meat can be 
kept for a month after treatment with the gas at 38 atmospheres 
pressure. The extremely high pressures which are necessary 
would seenv to militate against the commercial development of 
this process. 

In view of recent developments in the use of hydrocyanic acid 
gas for the fumigation of ships, the extent to which the gas is 
absorbed by foodstuffs, grain, etc. may become a question of 
importance. It would be of great advantage if it Were possible to 
fumigate a ship for the destruction of rats and other vermin before 
discharge o^, thc^cargo, without damaging or contaminating food¬ 
stuffs.*' According to experiments oarried out in Italy, hydrocyanic 
acid is not absorbed by foodstuffs except in negligible traces, but 
it is usually the practice in this count^ to remove them prior to 
fumigation. In Holland fumigation is being carried out by 
“ Cyclon ” (methyl cyanoformate CN.'COOCH,.), in place of hydro¬ 
cyanic acid, and the extent to which tliis substance is absorbed by 
foodstuffs has been investigated by, J. Di Jansen, W. Schut, and- 
M. Wagcnaar.“ They find that meat and water absorbed up to 
700 mg. of HCN per kg., while in dry foods sftch as coffee, mustard, 
etc. hydrocyahic acid could not be detected. Presumably the 
absorption by meat was confined to the portions close to the surface. 
It would appear unlikely that hydrocyanic acid in the concentration 
employed (1 part in 500-1000 pts. of air) 'would be capable of 
contaminating foodstuffs to a dangerous extent. 

A novel application of hydrogenation, and one which illustraW 
the continued search in Germany for substitutes for all maimer of 
foodstuffs, is to be found in a patent for the production from fish 
roes of a substitute for eggs.“ The solution obtained by extracting 
fish roes with a solvent for lecithin, e.g., alcohol or ether, is hydro¬ 
genated, after removal of a portion of the solvent,.until the pr^uct 
has an odour similar to .that of‘cgg yolk. The remainder of the 
solvent is separaAjd and the product ^ mixed with m‘‘+-«ri“'l non- 
taining protein, e.g., the extracted fish roe resklties. 

"> W. E. Gibbs, E.P. 18.^),986; J., 1922, 873 a. . 

" H. "Bart, /irnh. Hyg., 1922, 81, 1 : J., 1922, 72!>A. 

Weelcblad, 1922, 19, 37?; J., 1922, 873a. 

«G.P. 342,308 ; J., 1922, USA 
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G. Berlgrand and M. Mokragnatz'** find mat nickel is present in 
practically all vegetable foodstuffs, wfeile cdbalt is absent only 
from carrots and oats. The quantity ?>f nickel varied from 0-01 mg. 
to 2 mg. per kg. of thfe fresh subsCanoe, and of cobjilt from 0-005 mg. 

to 0'3mg. . . . . 

The siguificance of traces of milnganeso in marine organisms, 
referred to in last year\ Annual Report, is dealt with by C Berke¬ 
ley.He considers that in marine worms there is no evidence 
that the pieseitee of manganese is associated with any physiological 
function such as respiration. 

Compic8 Tend., 1922, 175, 458 ; J., 1922, 87.1/ 

Biochem. J.y 1022, 16, 70, 




SANITATION AND WATER PURIFICATION. 

By H. T. Calvert, D.Sc., Pii.D., F.I.C., 

Chemical Inspecior, Ministry of Health, London.. 

Dueieo the year under review several economic factors have 
operated in such a way as to result in considcrahle activity in the 
construction of sewage disposal works and works of water supply. 
The problem of*unemi)loynient h^s hecui and still i^ very serious, 
and Local Authorities have been urged by the Government to 
formulate schemes for its relief. ‘ Sta<b financial assistance, either 
in the form of a grant towards the labour eharges or in the form 
of a payment of a proportion of the total anufml charges in respect 
of such schemes, has be.en available for work which has been 
undertaken at an earlier date that\ it otherwise wotild have been 
had it not been for the acute unemployment prevailing. In 
addition, the very limited expenditure iiteurred on schemes of 
sewage disposal and water supply during the past few years has 
resulted in the necessity for making up considerable lee-way in 
order to maintain works in a moderate state of efficiency. The 
drought of 1921 also taught its lesson to some extent, and many 
Local Authorities and Water Companies have, as a result, carried 
out extensions to their waterworks in order to be forearmed agatnst 
a recurrence of the drought. The lesson of the 1921 drought has 
perhaps not been fully appreciated because the year 1922 has been 
one of trade depression; had it been a year of trade boom manu¬ 
facturers would have required much larger volumes of water for 
trade purposes, and several authorities would, have been «hard 
pressed to meet thiSse requirements. ^ 

The scientific (.work which has been accomplished during the’5 
year may.perhaps be better characterised «ai. isolated 'patches pfj 
re8e.arch work than as a united attack on the problems wliich pres^^ 
themselves, and in view of the enormous expenditure which' 
country incurs every,year in providing a water supply and in 
posing of the resulting sewage, the time cannot be long dql*;^ 
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when either some Pasteur wifi arise or some^Central Government 
Department he established as a result whose scientific investiga¬ 
tions’ not only wilj this enormous expenditure be redhced, but 
there will accrue cob iderable benefit to the p^litf health of the 
country. * * 

As an iridioation of the magnitude of this expenditure it may be 
stated that at the end of the financial year 1919-1920, the latest 
year for which returns “ are available, the outstanding debt of 
Local Authorities in England and Wales in respect of works of 
sewerage and sewage disposal was £39,000,000, and that in the 
same year an expenditure of £7,000,000 was incurred on these 
works in meeting loan charges and maintenance costs., (’wing.to 
economic conditions the present-day figures are no doubt somewhat 
larger. 


Sanitation. 

Under this heading it is projiosed to refer to the treatment of 
.sewage and liquid trade refuse, the prevention of rivei pollution, 
and the disposal of towns’ solid refuse. ,* * • 


Srvxige,. 

During the past f^w years the activated sludge or bio-aeration 
process of sewage treatment .has received an increasing amount of 
attention, afld Local Authorities have felt compelled to examine 
the possibilities of this process, and of its applicability to their local 
conditions, before emlferking on expenditure for the construction 
of new sewage disposal works, or even for the extension of existing 
works. This has led to a wider application of the process, and 
several towns in Great Britain are at the present time constructing 
works on these lines. In America, more especially in the case of 
the communities on the shores of the Great Lakes, large schemes 
of Sewage disposal are in hand, and it is noteworthy that in many 
of these cases the activated sludge process has been adopted. It 
should bo pointed out, however, that in these oases it has been a 
question of entirely new works and not, as is now often the case in 
(ireat Britain, a question of extending existing works. Hitherto, 
thesa American communities have discharged their crude swage 
into and derived their water supplies from the Great Lakes, an4 
have relied upon dilution as a first stage in*the pufification. There 
have b(,on*indicatioBs»thatfti view of increasing populations such 
dilution can no longer be relied upon, and tWe are at present in 
these American communities two schools, the one advocating 

’ Mun. Eng. and San. Rec., March 2,*1922, 203, 204. 

• Ministry of Health, Anmial Report, 1021-1922. 
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purification of tho sewage before discharge, and the othOf 
advocating a, stren^henirg^ up of the water treatment works. 
There can be no doubt that ultimately both schools will have 
their way. , ♦ ^ ' * 

Dilution ’as a method of sc^ge disposal* was advocated by the 
Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal, d898, in their Eighth 
Report® in 1914, but since that date an insuificiefit amount of 
attention has been paid to the subject. G. B. Kersljaw,® in a paper 
read before tho Institution of Sanitary Engineers, dealt with the 
matter, and E. W. ^Wells® has recently attempted to define the 
dilution necessary to attain the standard of a drinking water. He 
regards as. the unit concentration of extreme contamination the 
daily wastes of one person in one gallon ; one hundred times this 
dilution yields average American sewage, and one million times an 
average drinking water, whilst one hundred million times would 
yield a water which would pass the most stringent tests which 
could bo applied to a water supply. Like the Rbyal Commission 
on Rivers Pollution Prevention of 1808, Wells fails to allow for the 


variations jn the biological activity of the diluting water, but as a 
scientific study breaking new ground the work is very useful. From 
practical experience R. Hering" came to the conclusion that a 
dilution of to 5 cubic feet per secAid was necessary to prevent 
a nuisance in dealing with the sewage of a population 
of 1000. ■ • 


Perhaps the most striking application of the dilution method is 
the pumping of water from Lake Michigan to dilute'the sewage of 
one district of Chicago before its discharge into the Mississippi 
valley. This action enabled the City of Chicago to avoid to some 
extent the discharge of its sewage in close proximity to its water, 
intake, but the limitation placed by the IJ.S. War Department, 
t acting in the interests of the navigation of the Great Lakes, and by 
the Courts, on the amount of water which maybe thus diverted frofll 
its natural course, has made it necessary to take further step|Jot 
the purification of the sewage of the Northern District of Chicago. 
A further application of the principle involved in purifi^tion by 
dilution is to bo found in the arrangements’ which have been made 
between the officials of the States of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
whereby the standards to be attained by the effluents from sewage 
works on the Delaware River will be varied in the different rdadSpS 
vff the river according to the iJolume of diluting water availat^. 
Dilution is, of cfiurse, only one of thj manv factors which sho^ 


, ® Eighth Repotif 1912. Cd. 6464. H.M. Stationery Office. 

* Surveyor, .May 6, 1922, 367. « 

^ Mun. Eng. and San. Rec., Oct. 19,1922, 438. 

• Proc. Amer. Soc. Civ. Eng., 1922, 48» 113. 
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be taken into oonsideratioi^ te fixing a standard with which any 
sewage works efluent should comply. 

With regard to die, treatment or sewage on land, '^here this 
has been combined with farming operations, the ivesults from a 
financial point of view^have been generally unsatisfactory during the 
year, andHhere has been a tendency to realise that the cropping 
or over-croji^ing of the land results in large areas being uiiusable 
at eertain periods for the purification of sewage, so that the purifica¬ 
tion siiffefs. ^'he cultivation of willows* on sewage farms has been 
urged as a rural industry, and the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries have issued a second edition of their pamphlet on the 
cultivation of osiers and willows.” ‘ , 

K. Imhoff'” has proposed the use of shallow' under-drained 
settling basins of a depth of 4 to 12 iiiehos for the removal and 
subsequent drainage of the suspended matters in sewage. The 
ulider-drains are closed, and the sewage is allowed to enter the first 
of a series of such basins. When this is full of sludge, the inflow 
is stopped and the sewage is diverted into a second basin. The 
under-drains of the first basin are then opemd, andjthe sludge drains 
to a sufficient, extent to become spadeablc. The process has been 
adopted in Germany at some sewage works, and also for the settle¬ 
ment of coal washing waters. It must be regarded as an economical 
measure to combine* the advantages of well-constructed sedi¬ 
mentation tanks and*sludge-drying beds. 

The Pru8sij,n Miruster of*Public Welfare issued a decree” on 
Juno 30th, 1922, indicating to Local Authorities the principles 
which should underliq the disposal of sewage of new housing 
sites. 

With regard to the treatment of sewage on artificial biological 
filters the question of the mo.st suitable depth of the filters, which 
was inadequately eonsidered by the Royal Commission on Sewage 
Disposal, has been reopened, during the year and the results of 
experiments on the subject are expected shortly. The cultivation 
of Achorutes viatiem has been taken up at Glasgow by F. W. 
Harris” as a means of keeping the sewage filters clean and pre¬ 
venting them from becoming sludged up and impervious. 

During the past few years a good deal of attention has been 
devottd in America to the electrolytic** or “direct oxidation” 

process for the treatment of sewage. From time to time»sinoe 

• 

' Mun. .Eng. and San. iJec., Nov. 2, 1922, 499; Nov. 16, 1922, 663 ; 
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purification of the sewage before discharge, and the otha 
advocating a, stren^thenirg^ up of the water treatment works 
There can be no doubt that ultimately both schools will hav< 
their way. • » \ ' ' 

Dilution *as a method of sewUge disposal* was advocated by th( 
Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal, *1898, in tkeir Eightl 
Report “ in 1914, but since that date an insufficient amount o 
attention has been paid to the subject. G. B. Kersljaw,* in a pape: 
read before the Institution of Sanitary Engineers, dealt with thi 
matter, and P. W. _Wells‘ has recently attempted to define thi 
dilution necessary to attain the standard of a drinking water. Hi 
regards aa the unit concentration of extreme contamination thi 
daily wastes of one person in one gallon; one hundred times thi 
dilution yields average American sewage, and one milUon times ai 
average drinking water, whilst one hundred million times wouk 
yield a water which would pass the most stringent tests whicl 
could be applied to a water supply. Like the Kdyal Commissioi 
on Rivers Pollution Prevention of 1868, Wells fails to allow for thi 
variations jn the biological activity of the diluting water, but as i 
scientific study breaking new ground the work is very useful. Pron 
practical experience R. Hering" came to the conclusion that i 
dilution of to 5 cubic feet per secAid was necessary to proven 
a nuisance in dealing with the sewage of a populatioi 
of 1000. - . 


Perhaps the most striking application of the dilution method i 
the pumping of water from Lake Michigan to dilute'the sewage o 
one district of Chicago before its discharge into the Mississipp 
vaUoy. This action enabled the City of Chicago to avoid to somi 
extent the discharge of its sewage in close proximity to its wate: 
intake, but the limitation placed by the U.S. War Department 
acting in the interests of the navigation of the Great Lakes, and bj 
the Courts, on the amount of water which may be thus diverted fron 
its natural coiuse, has made it necessary to take further step| fo 
the purification of the sewage of the Northern Distriet of Chicago 
A further application of the principle involved in purification b; 
dilution is to be found in the arrangements’ which have been mad' 
between the officials of the States of New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
whereby the standards to be attained by the effluents from sewag 
works on the Delaware River wiU be varied in the different rdkohe 
kA the river according to the Volume of diluting water availabk 
Dilution is, of cliurse, only one of thj man^ factors w|^oh 8honi< 
• * 

, ® Eighth Report, 1912. Cd. 6464. H.M. Stationery Office. 

^ Surveyor, May 6, 1922, 367. t 

" ^ Mun. Eng. and San. Rcc., Oct. 19, 1922, 438. 

^ Proc. Amer, Soc. &iv. Eng., 1^22, 48, 113. 

^ Eng, News Bee,, A\ig. 10» 19!S2, 217, 243« 
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be taken into consideration In fixing a standard with which any 
sewage works effluent should comply-, • ^ 

With regard to thn treatment of sewage on land, T^fhere this 
has been combined v/ith farming operations, jthe results from a 
financial point of viewfiave been generally unsatiafactofy during the 
year, andHhere has Wen a tendency to realise that the cropping 
or over-crojl^ing of the land results in large areas being onusable 
at certain periods for the purification of sewage, so that the purifica¬ 
tion suffets. *i'hc cultivation of willows" on sewage farms has been 
urged as a rural industry, and the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries have issued a second edition of their pamphlet on the 
cultivation of osiers and willows." ‘ , 

K. Imhoff'" has proposed the use of shallow,' under-drained 
settling basins of a depth of 4 to 12 inches for the removal and 
subsequent drainage of the suspended matters in sewage. The 
uhder-drains are closed, and the sewage is allowed to enter the first 
of a series of such basins. When this is full of sludge, the inflow 
is stopped and the sewage is diverted into a second basin. The 
under-drains of the first basin are then opened, and Jibe f^udge drains 
to a sufficient# extent to become spadeable. The process has been 
adopted in Germany at souio sewage works, and also for the settle¬ 
ment of coal washing waters. It must be regarded as an economical 
measure to combine* the advantages of well-constructed sedi¬ 
mentation tanks and* sludge-drying beds. 

The Prusaifn Minister of* Public Welfare issued a decree “ on 
June 30th, 1922, indicating to Local Authorities the principles 
which should underliq the disposal of sewage of new housing 
sites. 

With regard to the treatment of sewage on artificial biological 
filters the question of the most suitable depth of the filters, which 
was inadequately considered by the Ro 3 'al Commission on Sewage 
Disposal, has been reopened during the year and the results of 
experiments on the subject are expected shortly. The cultivation 
of Achorutes viatievs has been taken up at Glasgow by P. W. 
Harris'* as a means of keeping the sewage filters clean and pre¬ 
venting them from becoming sludged up and impervious. 

During the past few years a good deal of attention has been 
devoted in America to the electrolytic'" or “direct oxidation” 

process for the treatment of sewage. From time to time*Bince 

• • 

• 

*Mvm,.Eng. and San. Bee., Nov. 2, 1922, 499; Nov. 16, 1922, 663 ; 
Nov. 30, ife, 614 ; Dto* 7, 1922, 641. , 

•* MweeUaneous Publications No, 18. H.M. Stationery Office. 

«E.P. 184,742 ; 1922, fiOe-A. 

Qemmdheifs-Jngenieurf 1922, 44, 611, 

“ Mun, Eng. and San. Beo.t Oct. 6,1922, 392. 

^ Ths American 1922, 26, 111. • 
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Kirkham in 1870 suggested electroljfais as a method of oxidising 
sewage, there have bhen periods of activity due to some improve¬ 
ment in the electrolytic pladt. This latest period of activity ii 
due to the intyoiluption of the LanVlrcth procdss, in which lime is 
added to tie sewage, prcsumaiily to inerfase the electric con¬ 
ductivity, and revolving paddlVs between t^e electrodes serve tc 
remove the gases which cause, polarisation. H. S.'Lamphear'' 
has reported upon the process as in operation at Easton, Pa., and 
concludes that the use of the lime without electrd.ysis. produces 
an equally good result, especially as the amount of lime used a1 
Easton was considered excessive. The subject was discussed bj 
eminent sanitarians at the Cleveland Convention “ of the America! 
Society for 'Municipal Improvements, and the Sanitary Engineering 
Section of the American Ibiblic Health Association has appointed 
a Committee’" to report upon the process. 

A considerable amount of progress in the application of th< 
activated sludge process during the year is to be reported and 
several new plants are being constructed, but these are for th( 
most part on exactly the same linos as already existing 
plants. * * 

The experiments of J. 1). l^’atson at Birmingham, to which 
reference has been made in previou^reports, have demonstrated 
that by a short pcritHl of contact between the., sewage and activated 
sludge it is possible to deprive the sewage of its malodorous con¬ 
stituents and at the same time to cjfcct a considerable amouni 
of purification. The sewage thus partially purifitd ctn be sprayed 
over percolating filters without giving rise to nuisance from smeU 
and the rate of filtration can be largely increased. A large uni1 
plant to put these principles into practice is being constructed a1 
the works of the Birmingham Tame and Rea District Drainage 
Board. The process has been termed “ bio-flocculation,” and 
presents some analogy with the older chemical precipitation pro¬ 
cesses, in some of which the precipitant was capable of regonera 
tion and re-use. If we regard the activated slu^e as a biologfca 
precipitant, probably the living portion of it plays a double 
function, firstly in acting like any other non-living materia 
peissessed of large surface area as an adsorbent for the organic 
matter in the sewage, and secondly in being able with the aid ol 
oxygen to regenerate the precipitant or reactivate the slq^ge 
The felative magnitude and importance of these" two functions ii 
as yet undetermined. H it should be found that the latter funo- 
tion is of the lesser magnitude the adi'isabijity of mantifacturioi 
activated sludges with inorganic substances as mentioned' ‘Bj 

** Snff. Netfc Rec., Aug. 17, 1922, 276. 

“ Ibid., OcC 19, 19S12, 668. • 

Chem. Trade J., Nov. 17| 194?, 614. 
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J. H. Garner " would be indj(#ited. Such a procedure, by suitable 
selection of the substrate, might be made *o alt§r entirely the 
character of the activated sludge and might render it Amenable 
to the ordinary methods of slddge dewatering. * Bearjng in mind 
the use of brown coal or ligniic* ip the Rotne-Edckner sewage 
preoipitatipn process, ^t might be'found that peat or coal dust 
would form suitable substrate for the activated sludge, r,ud in 
such a case the dried sludge with its high nitrogen content could 
be briquetted,-'" or gasified in producer plant with the production 
of ammonium sulphate. This would offer an alternative to the 
production of fertiliser as a commercial outlct'for activated sludge, 
and would afford a means of recovering the nitrogen iq sewage ^n 
the form of ammonium sulphate. The surface area of such 
artificial sludges could be increased by the use ol the Plauson 
colloid mill with a possible increase in activity, and the same 
mjll could be used for experiments on the ])0S8ibility of extracting 
enzymes from ordinary activated sludges to see whether these 
would have a coagulating action on the colloidal matters in 
sewage. ^ ^ 

The new tool of research which has been provided by the newer 
knowledge of *the colloidal si ate of matter collected during the 
past decade has not yet been intensively applied to the problems 
of sewage disposal, though there are indications that a re-study 
of the older chemical precipitation processes in the light of this 
knowledge would yield valuable results. The Fourth Report ** on 
Colloid Chemistry prepared by p Committee of the British Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Science, and books on “ The Chemistry 
of Colloids and some lOiehnical Applications,” by W. W. Taylor*' 
aiid on “ Applied Colloid Chemistry,” by W. U. Bancroft,*' serve 
to indicate the problems and to stimulate to definite lines of 
research. A paper by N. M. Comber “* on the characterisation of 
clay must also bo included in this category. 

As already stated, most of the new constructional work under- 
takfti during the year in connexion with the activated sludge 
process has been on the lines of the works which have now been 
in operation for several years at Manchester and Sheffield, but 
the experiments which have been carried out by J. Bolton** at 
Bury during the past few years have resulted in the development 
of an«aj>paratus -n^ich is being installed at several works by»the 

” Surveyor, Dec. 16, 1922, 373 ; Dec. 22, 1922, 393. 

‘•E.r. t';6,063 ; J.,*19e2, 288 a. 

Sfetionery Office. 

Longnuuia, Green ^ Co. 

” McGraw Hill Book Co. 

*■ J., 1922, 77t. 

“ Surveyor, May 26, 1922, 417 j June % 1922, 
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Ames-Crosta Engineering Company, t- In this apparatus the aera¬ 
tion of the mixture V)f sei^age and activated sludge is depcndeni 
entirely upon surface aeratihn. The sludge as it settles to th( 
bottom of Ijhci tank is continuously drawn "up a central tube anc 
spread oven the surface of the .liquid in tlyj tank in the form ol 
a film or spray and the incoMing sewage mixes with it at this 
point. Another form of construction for carrying cut the acti¬ 
vated sludge process has been described^'' during the year. It is 
termed the “ Low-Powtsr " system ; the mixing of tlie sfwage and 
activated sludge in a continuous channel is effected by means ol 
spiral devices jilaeed in the channel, and the return sludge is 
raised by means of a scoop wheel; aeration is effs'cted at the 
surface of ^he liquid by expo.sure to the atmosphere. The method 
does not appear to have been adopted or eveis tried on an experi¬ 
mental scale. 

The activated sludge process hsis now been adopted by a large 
number of local authorities, and the three largest yslants which 
are under eonslruetion at the present time are those at Heading, 
Sheffield, and Stockport. The first is on the “ air-blowing" 
system anfi thd other two arc on the “ mechanical agitation ’’ 
system as worked out by J. Haworth at Sheffield'. The experi¬ 
mental plant at Sheflield has dealt successfully during the yeai 
with the whole of the flow of sewage from the I’insley district 
up to four or five times the dry w('ather flow of Il.'iO.fKM) gallons 
per day, but it must bo said that the plant *s undoubtedly larger 
than would be designed for such a flow of sew'agc. ,The activated 
sludge plant of the Manehe.ster tVlrporation at f-heir Withington 
works has continued to yield excellent results and this Corporation 
have decided to construct at these works a ffirther unit on the 
lines of the existing large unit at their Bavyhulme works. The 
Annual Report of the Rivers Department of the Manchester Cor¬ 
poration for the year ending March 29, 1922, was issued towards 
the end of the year under review. It contains, as usual, a very 
valuable record of the operations of the. Department which is 
responsible for, amongst other duties, the treatment of the Man¬ 
chester sewage. The activated sludge unit at the Withington 
works has dealt with an average daily volume of sewage of 
280,000 gallons after a very short preliminary settlement in 
detritus tanks. The aeration and settlement tanks have capsmitiea 
of §5,000 and 27,000 gallons respectively. Unfortunately the 
Report does no^ give 'the variations of the flow of sewage, so 
that it is somewhat difficult to cstimatq J;he capacity of the 
works for dealing wfth tfuee times the dry wcathei' flow. The 
total volume of air used for aeration purposqs has been equivalei^ 
to 1-35 cub. ft. of free air pei; gallon of sewage treated, andhtoin 

. , “ Surveyor, Nov. 10, 1922, 291 ; J., 1922, 661a. 
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the average analjrtical results published in^the report it can be 
said that the effluents have been of^asvery satisfaptory character. 
The diffusers, which ^ave been in use for over five yeaA, continue 
to give satisfaction and only indicate a slight increase in friction. 
ITie large-scale continuous-flow* aptivated sfudge Jilant at the 
BavyhuliMC works hi^ dealt with llows of sewage at rates varying 
from 240,000 to 2,000,000 gals, per 24 hours, the large..t volume 
treated in any one day being 1,6.57,000 gals, and the average 
volume •663,hOO gals., with an average air consumption of 
1-55 cub. ft. per gallon of sewage treated. With tlie Davyhulme 
sewage, containmg much trade waste and liable to contain 
abnormal amounts of oil, tlto results of the'treatmept have .not 
lieen as satisfactory as at Witliington, but the purification 
effected has amounted to 76-81 on tlie detiitus-tree sewage 
as supplied to the plant and to 80-84';4 on the crude 
sewage. 

K. Bartow and G. 0. Baker“ have given a sliort review of the 
progress mswle with the activated sludge jtrocess, and R. Ardern'^* 
has described the plants whicli have been constru^jted iji the United 
States of Amprica and Canada, after visiting several of them in the 
autumn of 1921. In an article on the chemistry of sanitation, 
A. M. BuswelU’ refers to the purilieation of sewage. M. P. I)ienert“" 
has contributed a very able rhumc to the literature of the activat(>d 
sludge proces,s. • 

The cost pf installing the Activated sludge process will, of course, 
vary from jrlace to place, a«cording to local circumstances, but 
information is being gradually accumulated from which it should 
be possible to give average figures at a later date. Referring to 
conditions at Sheffield, J. Haworth has staled tliat on any other 
linos than activated sludge a scheme for dealing as effectively 
W'ith the sewage of Sheffield would cost twice as much and occupy 
six times the area. The only other estimate which has been pub¬ 
lished is that of H. P. Kddy, G. W. Fuller, and T. C. Hatton,’" in 
wfiich the first eost of an activated sludge? plant for dealing with 
the sewage of the. North Side Ai-ea of the Sanitary District of 
Chicago, was compared with the first cost of Imlioff tanks, sprinkling 
filters, and humus tanks. The estimates assume a population of 
600,000 in 1920, and 800,000 in 1930, and an average daily sewage 

flovf at that date of 175,000,000 gals., with a maximum Itow of 

• 
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263,000,000 gals. Very full details a#a,included, and the following 
table shows sopie of‘these« 


CoMPAEATIvj'; iSsTllATES OF CoSf OP NoRTIIjISlDE SbWAGE WoEKS 
(Chicago Sa}«taey District). 

{Based on 175,000,000 (/als. average and 203,000,000 ffals. ^nfixitnum daily 
sewage Jlow, or 220 ami 230 gala, per head of 2^opulation per day*) 


Scheme. 

1 

Mlapital 
, Cost 
(£). 

Annual Cost (£). 

Capital 

Cliargoa. 

Renewals 

and 

Itepaira. j 

! 

i Power, 

! Labour, 

1 and 
Supplies. 

Totol. 

Imhofl tanloi, etc. .. 

;i,28(),70(» 

221,004 

30,59(1 

102,088 

353,688 

Per million gals. .. 

18,780 

;!-40 

0-48 

! 4*00 

5*67 

Activated sludgo, 






with dewatering 






and drying 

2,900,543 

190,743 

5.3,291 I 

189,2.5.5 

439,289 

Per ■^ilUou’gals. ‘. 

10,.574 

3"08 

0-83 1 

2-90 

6-87 

Activated sludge. 




< 


with lagooning .. 

2,040,604 

179,110 . 

41,090 

120,132 

340,338 

Per million gals. .. j 

1.5,080 

/•SO A 

0*64 j 

1‘98 

5-42 


In Oreat Britain the capital cost of the plant has varied from 
£20,000 to £30,000 per million gals., but these plan^a have been, 
much smaller than the Chicago plant, for which detailed plans and 
specifications are now being prepared. The,working cost of plants 
capable of dealing with 1, 2 and 5 million gals, daily dry weather 
flow of sewage, and up to three times these amounts in wet weather, 
was given by J. Haworth as £4-22, £3-.54, and £3-02, respectively, 
per million gals, of dry weather flow. These are lower than the 
American figures, and would be still lower if they were based upon 
the actual average flow instead of upon the dry weather flow, ljut 
they do not include any allowance for loan charges, and are strictly 
maintenance costa. 

The published information on the cost of the activated sludge 
process is altogether too meagre to permit of any more definite 
general conclusions than those given above, and they must be 
regarded more as indications of the order of megnitude than as 
definite estimates. The, power* consumption per million gaJs, 
has been variouslj- estimated from 15 40 h.p., but a strict com-- 

parison of the power consumption of the various methods of applyinjl 
^^he "activated sludge process is still wanting. Again, it is doah^to" 
'Whether a strict comparison can be based upon the volume of 

*i,Snrv6yor, Sept. 29. 1922. 198e 
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treated, lor tde strength of the sewage, depending upon the water 
consumption per head of tte populatjpn, arid upon other factors, 
should undoubtedly bo taken into acdount, but it is hot out of place 
to enter a very strdhg'plea forta more accurate analysis than it has 
been customary to rjake in the.past of the <ioat o5 the various 
separate processes wh^oh form partfof the whole sew'age purification 
process. • 

The utilisation of sewage sludge as a fertiliser or fertiliser base 
has not expahded as much as might have been expected, having 
regard to the substitution of mechanical transport for horse haulage, 
and the consequent diminution in .suppli(!B of* stable manure. This 
is to be attributed to two causes ; firstly, to an agricultural depres¬ 
sion during the year, and, secondly, to the fact that*th(! railway 
companies charge higher rates for the carriage of thi.s low-grade 
fertiliser than for stable manure. Consequently, there has boon a 
tendency to utilise the material only locally where farmers have 
been in a jxisition to fetch the sludge from the sewage works or the 
local authority has boon able to organise mechanical transport for 
the purpose. In the neighbourhood of the largo towns it has not, 
therefore, been possible to dispose of the whole of thff sludge produced, 
and in the a^icultural districts not nearly as much has been used 
as would have been had it been available at a price commensurate 
with its manurial valpc. 

The dewatering of activated sludge to such an extent as to 
render further drying by Jieat practicable is still an unsolved 
problem, whiah is standing in the way of an increased development 
of the activated sludge process.* The experiments to which reference 
was made in previou» Reports are being continued. As already 
stated, the experiments have been directed towards altering the 
character of the sludge after production in order to render it amen¬ 
able to the ordinary processes of dewatering, and not towards 
altering the proi . ss ftself with a view to producing in the first 
instance a sludge which can be readily dewatered. At Manchester 
th* addition of light mineral matter such as flue dust to the sludge 
assists pressing and with the Withington sludge, which is very rich 
in organic matter, this does not materially impair the availability 
of the plant food constituents, but the amount of flue dust necessary 
h' enable a suitable cake to be produced is so large as to depreciate 
seriqusly the value of the cake. Further work is in hand with 
various other wa8te mineral matters, and no doubt organic traste 
materials will also be tried. Experiments on tlm use of a paper¬ 
making niachine wi^h^acidMed sludges have led ro the conclusion 
that in vieflf of the high renewal costs a revolving drum would offer 
advantage, and the flotation of the sludge by impregnation with 
gases has not led to a practical result. Without the use of a vacuum 

" Annvai Report, Rivers Department, 4922. 
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it has been found possible to r^uoe tjie water consent from 98 to 
94%, the volume of tfie sludge being thus reduced by two-thirds, 
by the use pf a rotating wire-mCsh cone fed internally or by revolving 
a gauze cylinder iik, the sludge itsclfc From 'tho experience so far 
gained at M4iichesU‘r it would cy)pcar questionable whether it is 
practicable to reduce the waten content of the sludge below this 
point, having regartl to the possibility of drying such .a sludge at 
low tem}XTaturps. 

At Houston,Texas, a large plant has been erected by the 
Maclachlan Reduction Rroccss (Jo., Inc., for the treatment of 
activated sludge with sulphur dioxide gas as a preliminary to 
pressing. . 

The fertilfsing value of activated sludge has been investigated by 
H. 1). Browiti’ and the results obtained have been fully reported 
in the Annual Report for 1920 of the Ontario State Board of Health. 
The experiments support the conclusions previously arrived at by 
other inve.stigators. 

With regard to the scientific work carried out on the activated 
sludge iirocess during the year, in addition to that carried out at 
Manclvjjster‘by K. Ardern and his colleagues, mention should be 
made of the work of K. H. Richards and (.1. 0. Sawyer*® at Rotham- 
sted. These investigators have caatied j^ut a careful piece of research 
directed to a solution of the questions arising with regard to the 
recovery of nitrogen in the process. They conclude that the 
ammoniacal nitrogen in the sewage is absdrbed, and in being 
transformed into the body material of the higher orgapisms such as 
protozoa, is more readily available as' a ])lant foml than the organic 
nitrogen of proteins, 'they attribute the high nitrogen content of 
the sludg(! to the presence of large numbers of p”otozoa. 

In a paper on the relation between chemical constitution and 
antiseptic action in the coal-tar dyestuffs, T. H. Fairbrother and 
A. Renshaw®” .suggested that as a result of th?ir discovery of the 
selective bactericidal action of the oxazine group of dyestuffs it 
might be possible to use these dyes for killing jnotozoa in activated 
sludge, as these protozoa might be inimical to the process by 
feeding on useful bacteria. Some laboratory work on the subject 
has been carried out and a few preliminary c’xperiments on a large 
scale, but it is not yet by any means certain that theprqtozoa are as 
inimical as would appear in the suggestion. It is possible, how¬ 
ever,‘that an'abnormal growth of these organisifls is the cause of 
ahtivatiid sludge at times assuming a very large bulk, and in such 
cases the additiefc of dyestuff might *be ojf ^assistance) in over¬ 
coming the difficulty encountered in settling a “ bulked ” sludge. 

' . Sttrveyor, Sept. 29, 1922, 189 ; Eng. News Kcr., July 27, 1922, 13?)' r ^ 
’* Eng. News Rec., Nov. 23, 1922, 885 ; Surveyor, Dec. 22, 1922, 392. 

“ J., 1922, 62t. * 
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The cost of such a treatnent would appear, however, to be 
prohibitive with the dyesluffs whic^ havrf, so far, been found 
suitable. 

Experiments in *!Fnmce on* the applicability ot the activated 
sludge process to the,J’aris sewagp have been carried Jiut by M. P. 
Dienert,“’,and L. Catj;]'’" has investigated the bacterial purification 
effected by»the proceH.s when applied to strong sewage obtained 
from a system of sewers from which surface water was excluded. 

W. E. Adeitey’® (jointly with A. G. G. Leonard and A. Richardson) 
has made a further contribution to our knowledge of the rate of 
solution of ga.scs by water and by solutions swliuin chloride, in 
which be shows that the “ streaming effect is more rapid in salt 
water than in fre.sh water, and that the effect reaches *to depths of 
at least ten feet. This “ streaming ” effect has bcmi described in 
former papers, and refers to the downward streaming of the surface 
kiyers of quicsiient liquids exposed to a gas. 

Attention may be diiwted in the Ghri.stie Patent Vibratory 
Pro(a-ss,*“ and the jiossibility of ajqilying it for the purpose of 
rendering specially den.se sewage sludges pumpable, ■‘hough such 
sludges when inqiregnaf ed with air or other gases, eai* be qjadc to 
assume a vefy liquid fiivm 1'he process is applied to caustic soda 
sludge after drying in vacuuiii iilters down to a water content of 
4r>-r.o%. 

The question of sewage di,sposal in the tropics is receiving in¬ 
creasing attention, and has been the subjeci, of a papey by W. W. 
Clemesha,'''before the Royal Sanitary Institute Congress during the 
year. M. Khalil has shown •that in the West Indies septic tanks 
ha\e no destructive metion on the eggs of parasitic worms. His 
results have been published in the Collected Papers of the London 
Hehool of Tropical Medicine (Department of Helminthology), 
No. 10, p. 1. 


Liquid Trade. Refuse. 

"During the year under review there has been a trade depression 
which has to some extent Icssenwl the production of liquid trade 
refuse, with the result that progress in the construction of works 
for its treatment has not been very marked. 

IT.e most serious class of refuse is that produced at creameries, 
dabiea, and chqpso factories. The tendency of the last few years 
has been for farmers to send their milk to depots where it is pasteur¬ 
ised before being dispatched to the consuming centres, and the 

*1 Rev* d'Hygiene. 1022, 44, 113. • 

=» Comptej, rend., 1922, 174, 378 ; J., 1922, 229a. 

** 6'ci. Proc. H(njdl Diiblin Soc., 1922, 17, 19 ; J., 1922, 781a, 
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excess milk is made into cheese. AS(.,a result was^e liquids which 
were formerly produaid in small voluihes at separate farms, have 
been concentrated at central depots, and the problem of their 
disposal has become an acute onetfor the'dairy industry. The 
waste liquids include whey from^ the manufacture of cheese, and 
the washings of churns and utensUs used in the various processes, 
together with floor washings and occasionally' a churn (ff sour milk. 
It is estimated that at these depots the wastage of milk amounts to 
0-5% of the volume received, and as some of these factories receive 
as much as 8000 or 10,000 gals, per day the volume of milk which 
finds its way into the liquid wastes may roach 40 or 50 gals, per day. 
This is diluted with fill the washings, but as its oxygen-consuming 
power is fran 100 to 200 times that of ordinary domestic sewage 
its treatment involves the construction of works of such a size as 
would deal with 6000 to 8000 gals, of sewage per day. The stream 
pollution caused by milk depots has been very marked in Somerset¬ 
shire, and W. G. Savage and U. R. Wood"^ have contributed to 
our knowledge of the problem and suggested a solution. 

It is recognised that the whey is of some value on account of its 
feeding, properties, and its utilisation either for pig-feeding or for 
the manufacture of whey solids or lactose has been Advocated by 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisl^rics. The factory*® which 
is now being operated near Crewe for the purppse of demonstrating 
the possibility of recovering lactose from the whey deals with 
batches of lOOtt gals., and not more than 20(K) gals, has been dealt 
with on any one day, although the factory has aecapacity of 
3000 gals, per day. Rat and butter dre first repovered in a centri¬ 
fugal machine, and the whey is then heated to 200° R. to separate 
lactalbumin, which is removed by pressing. The press liquor is 
neutralised, when further quantities of lactalbumin separate and 
these are removed by a second pre.ssihg. The liquor is then con- 
jentrated and allowed to crystallise, yielding'crude lactose. The 
•efining of this material ■will also be undertaken. Up to the present 
10 financial results of the operation of the factory have bean 
lublished. 

Experiments have also been undertaken in this direction by 
W. D. Whetham** at Whitfield, Dorset, at the instance of the 
Royal Agricultural Society. It is suggested*® that at small depots 
;he whey should be concentrated to about one-tenth of its ori^al 
rolumd"and then transported to a ^tory for the recovery of lactose 
inS lactalbumin. 

** J. State Med., July, 1922 ; Lancet, Oct. 7, 1922, 772. 

. *» Ghent,. Trade J., Mar. 10, 1922, 294 ; Ghem. Age, Mar. 11, 1922, 31?: , 

** Ghmt. Age, Mar. 25, 1922, 370 ; Nature, Mar. 23,' 1922, 383 ; J., m2,' 
19b. • .. • 

•• Eetatea Gazette, Nov. 18, 1922, J03. 
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An account of the experimint on the disposal of creamery refuse 
carried out by A. Poole Wilson*® for thf Depaltment of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland? to which reference was made 
in last year’s Eepoft, has beerf published. The' orefir^ery sewage, 
whether containing wljey or not, was shown to#)e amenable to the 
activated fludge process of purification, and the results were so 
promising that other experimental plants have been ororted, and 
the process has been brought into operation at one large factory at 
least. . ‘ 

The application of centrifugal machines for the renioval of solid 
matters from trade refuse has not made mu«h progress, although 
several experimental plants have been erected. * . 

With regard to the investigations on the treatment (u industrial 
wastes undertaken by the U.S. Public Health iServicc, a report*’ 
on the treatment of tomato canning wastes has been published. 

.Reference has been raiidc in previous reports to the possibility 
of difficulties arising in the treatment of the refuse from beet sugar 
manufacture and from flax retting, both of which industries are 
being re-established in England. The beet sugar factory and the 
processes of manufacture at the factory of Homh Grfiwn Sugar, 
Ltd., at Kellfem, Notts, have been described,'® but apparently 
no serious difficulty has yet arisen with regard to the treatment of 
the effluent. A. j. H, Gauge'® has de.scribc<l some investigations 
on the disposal and purification of flax retting effluents, and in his 
jiaper arc included some analyses of ret waters as well as an account 
of experiment* on the chemical jrrocipitation and biological filtration 
of these waters. 

During the year trouble has been experienced at several gasworks 
with regard to the disposal of suljihate of ammonia refuse. This 
has been due to the proposal erection of sulphate plants at small 
gasworks, and to the unwillingness on the part of local authorities 
to admit the refuse to their sewers for disiwsal along with the 
ordinary sewage of the district. The Royal Commission on Sewage 
Disposal rccommendid that, subject to certain safeguards, the 
refuse®® should be admitted to the sowers, and found as a result 
of their investigations that if the volume of the refuse did not 
exceed 2%®' of the volume of the sewage it would not seriously 
interfere with the treatment at the sewage disposal w'orks. T. L. 
Rail({v»in his Annual Report on Alkali, etc.. Works for 1921 refers 
to the subject anfl has devoted ^ good deal of attention to the 


" Jcurpal of the Department, 21, No. 4. 
" 118 (Sop*i,«!921).* 

*' J., 19*, 149b. 


*•/., 1922, 177t. , 

Third Report,, 1903. Gd. 1486. H.M. Stationery Office. 

*■ Ninth Report, 1915. Gd. 7819. If.M. Stations^ Offi®. 
“a.M. Stationery Office ; Chem. Trade J., Aug. 4, 1922, 134. 
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matter both in the laboratory and at gasworks. In co-operation 
with the eflgineer and' nianqger of the Hornsey Gasworks, he has 
carried out some large-scale bxperiments and demonstrated that, 
by allowing^the hot sjicnt liquor tti trickle'dOwn a scrubber, up 
which steamiand bdfler fire gasos,arc passed, {he polluting character 
of the liquor can be redu(a-d 'ity some !)0%, so that it .should be 
suitable for admission to the sewers. Presumably the phenoloid 
substances, to which the polluting character is largely due, are 
volatilised into the atniosphcrc. r . 

K. Imhoff ''* has dealt with the treatment of coal-washing refuse, 
and has suggestwl thd use of a Wolf rotating filter which is similar 
in construction io the Oliver and Zenith filb'rs. He also suggests 
the treatment of the refuse by an electro-osmose jirocess, and the 
briquetting of the coal sludge with sewage sludge from Emscher or 
IrahofE tanks. The coal sludge when mi.\ed w ith fine coke can be 
readUy pressed. 

G. Honnicke'''' has described tlu! jiroeesscs in use at slaughter¬ 
houses and at factories in which the bodies of animals are worked 
up for the jecovpry of valuable materials. He also deals with the 
disposal of the w'astes from sueh factories and cpncludcs that 
although they can b<! dealt with by biological jirocesses the cost is 
too great at the pnsent time, lie suggests that the liquid refuse, 
if discharged into a small stream, should be chlorinated to prevent 
putrefaction until it reaches a larger stream.* 

E. V. Chambers’''® has dealt with the purification of industrial 
waste waters with recovery of useffil by-products, and described 
very fuUy the ojierations involved in the treatihent of waste waters 
in the woollen and wire-drawing industries. The recovery of 
hydrochloric acid after use for pickling wire has not hitherto met 
with much success, but a plant to deal with 1000 gals, per day of 
such waste pickle has recently been erected ^t a wire works in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. The waste liquor is treated with 
.sulphuric acid and subsequently distilled for the recovery of the 
hydrochloric acid, and ferrous sulphate is recovered by crystallisa¬ 
tion from the residual liquor in the still. 

The utilisation of the waste liquids produced in the manufacture 
of wood pulp has, from time to time, been the subject of inventions, 
and when it is borne in mind that the amount of wood which finds 
its miy into the waste liquors is equal to that'which appears in 
the "finished product there wodld appear to be much scope for 
investigation. Uuring the year Lefrape et Cie. have patented a 
proposal lor obtaining butyric and other {aity acids* from such 

OesundheitH-Ingenieur, Oct. 28, 1922, 539. 
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wasM! ceiiulosic materials, ^iefly the cellulose is converted into 
sugar, which is then ferments by mean| of suftable*bact<Jtia. 

Among articles dealing with the getferal question o! the treatment 
of liquid trade refvfte*those ccftxtributed by E.'Tlolaijts®® and A. 
Beltzer” may bo mcn*^ione<l, together with twaircports®* issued by 
the Industrial Wastes Board of the Department of Health of the 
State of Coimecticut, U.S.A. 


Jtivar Pollvlton. 

The activity of the past year in the coiistruetion of sewage disposal 
works must have an eifeet on ttio condition,of the rivt:rs. The 
(leneral Kejjort''” of tlie 'I’hames (lonservanoy for th(» jjar 1921 
eontaiiis an aeeouiil of iniicli work b(“iiig tioiie in the Tliamos Valley, 
and the w'ork has been continued during 1922. 'J’lie special activity 
has been undoubtedly largx'ly due to the fact that Government 
grants liave been available to assist in carrying oxit the work, but 
the pres.sure of th(! Local Rivers Axithorities and the neglect of 
works during the previous years have also been factors of 
importance. » • ^ 

As a result# of trade depression there has been a diminution in 
tlie volume of trade waste wac,ers,disehargwl to the rivers and Local 
.Authorities have shown a loluctance in compelling manufacturers 
to construct or exk'iul purification W'orks for dealing with their 
trad(‘ effluents. * 

Tlui most.^'rious form of fiollution which has occurred during the 
year is that cau.sed by the di*;harges from milk depots and cheese 
factories, and this lijs heen specially marked in Somersetshire. 
The ire.atment of this kind of refuse has already been described, 
and there .arc signs that the evil is being gradually abated. 

Some trouble iia.s also heen caused by discharges of spent sulixhato 
of ammonia wasie from gasworks, more especially in cases where 
this refuse has been discli.arged into the sewers of the local Sanitary 
Authority, but the researches of T. L. Bailey, to which reference 
has already been made, offer a possible solution of this difficulty, 
'i'hc biological treatment of this class of refuse has been investigated 
by H. M. Wilson and W. .1. Bead,*'’ and by P. Keirn,'* and its 
treatment by scttlemxmt and aerobic filtration through filters con¬ 
taining iron oxide h.as been the subject of a patent by the Koppers 
Co.*and R. L. Brown. ““ 

('himic et Jndwttric, Feb., 1022. 

jfnd. Chim., Ma*.. 1!)2«, »!>. 

Surveyor, May 19, 1022, 411. 

H.M. StatioiioTjj Office. 

Report to West Riding of Yorhahirc Rivers Board 

Geaundheils-Ingenieur, June 3, 1^22. 
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Eiver pollution in South Wales hsfs.been considered by a Com¬ 
mittee Which icarrito out^ Begional Town Planning Survey, and 
they recommended an extehsion of the policy of constructing 
trunk outfal) spwers to convey the iewage to tie sea. 

The final' report' of the CtmMiittee, appiinted in May, 1919, 
jointly by the Ministry of Transfiort and the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, has not yet been issued, but as a rcfeult of their 
investigations the Ministry of Transport,** in a Circular issued 
on April 18, 1922, urged Local Authorities to give a preference to 
asphaltic bitumen for the treatment of roads, tlie drainage from 
which was liable to 'cause damage to fisheries. J. J. Fox and 
A. J. H. Gauge** hslve carried out some experiments for the Com¬ 
mittee on the determination of tar acids and tar bases in road 
drainage and muds, and have shown that aqueous extracts of 
vegetable substances contain phenolic substances. They have 
shown that by a process of distillation in steam it is possible to 
separate the substances of vegetable origin from those derived from 
tar, and thus to distinguish the nature of phenolic compounds 
found in road washings. 

The'pollution of streams by thc-wastes from pulp aqd paper mills, 
and from strawboard factories, has received very full consideration 
in a series of papers by G. C.''WHfpplo,*® H. W. Clark,®’ and 
H. B. Homraon.®* * 

A symposium on stream pollution and sewage disposal was 
organised by the American Society «f Civil Enginwirs and the 
discussion®® gives a general idea of the position in AWrica. The 
stream pollution invcfstigations undertaken by the U.S. Public 
Health Service on the Potomac, Ohio, and Illinois Kivers are 
models which might well be followed in many cases, and in a memor¬ 
andum’® on the future development of these and other invc8tiga||tiona 
S; A. Forbes, E. 0. Jordan, and L. Pearso say: “ The present 
status of the stream-pollution problem and its regulation in the 
United States is somewhat unsettled as regards any establidied 
policy throughout the country. There has been, however, a 
definite trend in the last twenty years towards improving the 
condition of .'jtreams, and, in particular, those streams in which the 
nuisance is marked. The tendency to-day is also towards the 
improvement of streams from which water supplies are taken, and 
furth^ consideration is being given to the consei;vation of fishflife 

‘^Report to the Ministryof Heoitli-, Eng. News Rec., Nov. 16, 1922,880. 

®‘ Girmlar 149 (Rood*). 

®® J., 1922, 173t. , 

.®® Proc. Amer. Soc. Oiv. Eng., 1922, 48, 1385. 

«’ Ibid., 1922, 48, 1393. 

*' VM., 1922, 48, 1397. 

®*JJid., 1922, 48, ift. 
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by stream cleaning. The probability is that, as the country becomes 
more thickly populated, there will be^furth* pressure* for better 
stream conditions, not only from the standpoint of nuiaance, but 
also to relieve the '4o5d. upon »water-treatment'plapt^ using'such 
streams as sources of supply. Iij so far as tke stream pollution 
problem i^elf is concerned, the status and tendency seem to be 
fairly clear, with a trend towards the bettering of conditions in the 
waterways. On the other hand, the status and tendency of 
regulations are somewhat clouded by the variations in the different 
States having authority to act within their borders. This is further 
complicated by the lack of police powers in rnamy States. A general 
tendency seems to be to give a central body, like the State board of 
health, sufficient control, in a discretionary way, td’auvise on 
sanitary problems in stream pollution. There has not been, as 
yet, any marketl inclination to follow the lead of Ohio in permitting 
tlje State to order work constructed under certain stipulated 
conditions. From the standpoint of regulation of industrial waste 
pollution, while there is considerable activity, so far this has not 
always led to a complete solution of the problem, owing to "the 
cost of treatment. The industrial waste problenf seeSis to»havo' 
been one of nfore or less local handling, the practice of each State 
varying considerably. In some.States no attempt is made to 
regulate at all. The indicatioiw arc, however, that even in States 
containing the most industries, conditions have come to such a 
pass that even the industries realise that something must be done. 
This would ^eem to favour well-considertxi action towards 
regulations. * 

“It therefore scemESto us that the Public Health Service has, 
if it desires, a very definite function to perform in the handling of 
inter-State problems of stream pollution and in the investigation 
of those, as w'ell as in the investigation of and research into the 
underlying prinei^.ies of stream pollution, sewage treatment, water 
purification, and sanitary science in general. It further seems that 
there is a very legitimate function in the co-ordination of effort in 
inter-state relations to a definite policy for all concerned. 

“ Regulation of the quality of water for inter-state carriers might 
also properly be reviewed from time to time. 

“ Our opinion as to the relative prominence of different lines of 
studf’ is expressed in order of importance as follows : (1) Fundqpien- 
tal studies of basic problems leading to results of general application^ 
for example, studies of analytical methods, the laws of oxygen loss 
and repUlbpment, thes lawsf covering bacterial death rates, laws 
governing the efficiency of filtration ; the efficiency of methods of 
waste disposal, and'the laws governing the removal of colloids, 
dehydration of colloids, colour removal from water supplies, etc. 
(2) Cdlleotive studies bringing together scattered observations; 
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for example, assembling from varionc sources, maWial relaiang to 
stream psUutiqn cctnditions, sewage* treatment practice, water 
purificatiftn, eiJe., utilising data available from State and municipal 
orgariisations. ^ > < ' » , • 

“ These Studies , should, if possible, be ^correlated by enough 
personal contact, and perhaps* kboratory work, to put the methods 
of reporting and analysis upon a common'bsisis. If practicable, 
more effort should be made towards standardisation of laboratory 
methods, and methods of reporting. In this conneijion, also, 
might well bo considerc'd the. practicability of a semi-annual review 
of the progress in thei fields of sewage treatment, water purification, 
and sanitary science, with a view to making more easily available 
in brief cofapass the special work being carried on throughout the 
country, as well as summarising progress in the work.” This 
extract from a memorandum preparwl jointly by a professor of 
biology, a professor of hygiene and bacteriology, and a sanitary 
engineer, who have jointly acted as consultants I'f the U.S. Public 
Health Service in matters relating to stream pollution investigations, 
indfeates the trend of events in America. The work already 
undci;take» by the Public Health Service has comprised laboratory 
studies of the fundamental biochemi.stry of sewage disposal and 
water-purification; experimental Judies of methods for the 
treatment of sewage and industrial wastes ; fairly extensive studies 
of sewage disposal by dilution in several typical waterways ; surveys 
of the pollution of coastal waters, with special Aiference to contamin¬ 
ation of shell-fish ; and co-operation with States and,municipalitief 
in the study of a number of local problems. 

Reference has aheady been made to tljc co-operation of the 
officials of the States of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, with regard 
to the standards to be attaineil by effluents from the treatment of 
sewage discharged into the Delaware River, and although the 
Royal Oommission on Sewage Disjiosal recommended the adoption 
of standards for effluents in this country no progress has been made 
towards making such standards legal. The recommendation^ of 
the Royal Commission are, however, used as guides in considering 
the details of any case, and it is therefore very important that the 
results of tests carried out in various laboratories should be com¬ 
parable. In this connexion J. H. Garner'' has shown that in 
carrying out the test recommended by the Royal Commission for 
the dfitermination of the amount of dissolved oxygen taken up from 
tterafed water by an effluent in hve days it is very important that 
standard conditiiftis should be observe!^, and^that by using the tap 
water from different towns different results are obtained. 

' It wffl be recollected that the Royal Comipission recommend^ 
the adoption of different standards, according to the dilution afforded 
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by tne river, infe) which the eluent is to be discharged. The adop¬ 
tion of such a recommendafion would involvls a g^od deal of river 
gauging, and the Department of Scionftfic and Industrial Research 
have published a nepoft on current motors for un^ in river gafiging, 
prepared by M. A. Ho^an.” 

• Towns' Solid Rijuse. 

The collection and disposal of towns’ solid refuse is being dealt 
with each year on more systematic and scientific lines. 

In England and Wales the amount of towns’ refuse is estimated 
at 10 million tons jK'r annum, and the annuaI»eost of colliMjtion and 
disposal at over £0,000,000. 

The problems to bo con.sidered in connexion with life collection 
are the use of mechanical as against horse haulage and the use of 
covered vehicles, (lenerally sjxaking it may be said that mechani¬ 
cal haulage is only less costly when the distances over which the 
refuse has to be hauled arc comparatively long, so that in many 
towns it is found advisable to adopt both kinds of haulage. The 
use of coverixl vehicles to prevent the refuse from being b!<)wn about 
is in aU cases very desirable. 

Some useful information is to be found in a contribution by 
E. Wilkinson,on the mochaiiieal equijnnent of municipal works 
di'pots and scavenging and cleansing departments, and a useful 
review of the methods of collection, disjiosal, and utilisation of 
house refuse has been made by J. S. Hae.’^ 

With rega%:l to the. disposal of this class of refuse, the practice 
of indiscriminate dutnping hn tips is diminishing, although it 
cannot be avoided in iill ca.ses, and during the year the Ministry of 
Health issued suggestions with a view to diminishing the nuisance 
liable to be caused by such tips. The main precaution to be taken 
is to cover the refuse tips w'ith soil following dejmsition. 

A Conference’'' of the Metropolitan Roroughs, to which reference 
was made in last year’s Report, has considered the various methods 
oMisposal, which may be classified as :— 

(o) Dumping on land tips. 

(f») Dumping in the sea. 

(c) Burning in destructors. 

[d) Pulverising by machinery. 

({■) Screening and grading by machinery. 

Only the first two may be regarded as final methods of disposal; 
destructors yield a clinker w'hich must either b|! tipped, used for 
making i^ncrete o» roads? or for sewage filters; the other two 

” H.M. Stationery Office. 

” J. Inst. Mun. and County Kng.,1922, 49, S9. 
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methods serve to prepare the material for use as a fertiliser or to 
assist in the sE^Ivaget of fuel, tins, glasS, waste paper, and other 
oonstitueqts. Those two niothods are coming into increasing use, 
and '^'orks for the salvage and utilisation Of towns’ Refuse are in 
operation or in coprse of cons^uotion at many places, such as 
Sheffield, Birmingham, Newifllc, Eccles, Ijo’ness, an^ Falkirk. 
The Eccles’* salvage plant has been described during tfie year, and 
J. W. Hipwood" has described the methods in use at Newark. 

Messrs. Ashwell and Nesbit, Ltd., Leicester, have: inti;oduced a 
plant for the production of gas from house refuse, on the lines of 
producer gas plant. . The fuel is furnished by the cinders and 
vegetable matter in .the refuse and the makers have a 50 h.p. plant 
operating of. dustbin refuse. 

With regard to general methods of utilisation, the importance 
of first obtaining an analy.sis of the refuse cannot be unduly stressed. 
J. C. Bawes estimates the average analysis to be somewhat as 
follows : Fine dust. 45% ; fuel (cinders of all -sizes), 35-40%; 
vegetable, matter, 5-10% ; paper and light debris, 4%; metals, 
l-O-i-5%; bone, 0-3% ; glass, stone, brick, and heavy debris, 
12% andtother figures have been published by J. W. Hipwood 
and others. ' ' 

The main outlet for the disposal of^ulverised or screened refuse 
is as a fertiliser, especially for use on stiff or heavy land, and Sir 
E. J. Russell’* has drawn attention to the value of this material 
to take the place of stable m.anure, supplies of which for the large 
market gardens are rapidly diminishing. Analyses o^^ the material 
which have been published show that it contajns from 1 to 2% of 
nitrogen, together with variable but small, percentages of lime, 
phosphoric acid, and pota.sh. 

Until recently the railway rates for the transport of this material 
have hindered its proper utilisation, but the railway companies are 
now prepared to quote special rates, so that the cost of carriage is 
comparable with that of stable manure. 

Watee Supply. 

As already stated, the year has been marked by exceptional 
activity in the construction of works for the supply of water for 
domestic consumption, due to the fear of another drought such as 
was experienced in 1921, and to the fact that a Government giant 
has been available in aid of work undertaken for the relief of 
unemployment. 

It was not until the middle of the year^'ivas passed that tRe danger 
of ft recurrence of the water shortage caused by the 19^1 drcK^ht 

’* Man. Eng. and San. Rec., Dee. 7, 1922, 627. 
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could be said fc be generally past, and even then in some districts 
the danger was present. 'Oh March 29,1922,Hhe I^iinisbfy of Health 
issued a circular’* to Water Authoriti^fe, urging thetti in jdew of the 
prevailing shortagf to be prf^ared with meaii'ires for conserving 
or supplementing their supplies and offering t<j render assistance by 
furnishing any infoftnation in thfeir possession, and so late as 
June 23, 1^2, a further circular** was issued drawing attention to 
the earlier warnings on the matter. Sir A. C. Houston** h;.s dealt 
v'ith the^effc'ts of the 1921 drought, more especially with reference 
to the chlorination of impure water supplies, and C. E. P. Brooks 
and J. Glasspoole** have dealt with the same subject from the 
statistical point of view. , 

The subject of water chlorination has received an increasing 
amount of attention during the year. In his oi-vtoenth Annual 
Report®* to the London Metropolitan Water Board Sir A. C. 
Houston gives some interesting information on the continued 
application of the process to the London water supply derived from 
tlie Thames, the New River, and from a deep well, the water from 
which contained very little oxidisable matter. In the latter'case, 
with a dose of chlorine of 0'25 part per million, tio taste cyuld be 
detected netw the works, but occasionally in various parts of the 
area of supply there aros>; wav es pf taste. If tliis dose was increased 
or diminished materially, the effect W'as to impart to the water a 
chlorinous or an iodoform taste respectively, and it was finally 
decided to super-chMrinate with a dose of one part per million, and 
to dechloriuj^te the water w^th a solution of sulphur dioxide. After 
tlie adoption of this double process all complaints of taste ceased. 
In some general not^ on the future of chlorination Houston sum¬ 
marises the advantages and disadvantages, and undoubtedly shows 
that the process has a much wider applicability than it has hitherto 
enjoyed. His description of the methods of administering chlorine 
to water should nrore of inestimable value to all those who propose 
to adopt the process. In a lecture on “ Progress in Water Purifica¬ 
tion,” delivered at the Annual Winter Meeting of the Institution 
of Water Engineers, Sir A. C. Houston®* provides much food for 
thought on the various aspects of the subject from slow sand 
filtration to chlorination. H. P. Bouhiois** has contributed a 
series of articles on the historical aspect of London’s water 
supply. 

’• Circular 288. 
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* IrfCanada and the United States of America, especially along the 
shores of -tfie Ojeat takes, questions‘of water purification are 
becoming yery important if \iat acute, and much labour has been 
expended upon scientific investigations of tiia, yarioils problems 
which arise. ' Itapid filtration and chlorination have there found 
more extendixl application thi^ in this dluntry, and various 
possibilities have been explored with a view tti making, use of new 
ideas. For example, at 'J’oronto where Lake Ontario water has 
been treated after coagulation with alum in “ drifting sand ” 
filters and subsequently chlorinated, N. J. Howard*® has shown 
that by the use of chlorine prior to ra])id filtration on a plant 
dealing with 35 to 50,. million gallons per day a great saving can be 
effected, botii in the cost of chemicals and in the lessened need for 
cleaning th(! rapid filters. The quality of the water of Lake Ontario 
has deteriorated during the last few years to such an extent that it 
has been necessary to increase the dose of alum required for coagula¬ 
tion from 1 '0 to 2-5 grains per gallon. This had the effect of reducing 
the output from the filters owing to the more frequent cleansing 
necesssary, and by substituting chlorine for alum at .such times a* 
the water wrs plyysically good the above-mentioned double saving 
has been effected. A record of thb laboratory work enrried out in 
connexion with the Toronto water ,sup]^y during 1012 to 1921, has 
been published by N. J. Howard,” the bacteriologist in charge. 
The publication contains some very satisfadtory results of four 
years’ working of the “ drifting sand ” filter,' Which was illustrated 
in the Annual Keport"* for 1919, and 'records the typhoid death- 
rates per 100,000 of population, as follows ;—• 


1910o .. 

40-8 

1914 

7-5 

, 1918 . 

31 

1911 .. 

20-0 

1915c . 

M) 

1919 . 

26 

19126 . 

121 

I916rf .. 

0‘8 

1920 . 

2,0 

1913 . 

10-4 

1917 .. 

:i'8 

1921 . 

3-0 


a Raw water chlorinated following epidemic. 

‘ h Haw M’ator partly filtered and chlorinated. , 

c ('itv by-law enforcing paBteuriHation of milk liecamo effective. 
d Military camp in Toronto, where several coses developed and were 
scored against city. ■ • 

• Toronto is one of the few places where a scientific control of the 
water supply is exercised at all comjiarable with that undertaken 
by the London Metropolitan Water Board, and it is to be regretted 
that owing to a limited staff it has been found necessary to limit 
the work. , 

The\ise of alum and chlorine tpgether for the freatment of soft 
coloured waters has also* been discussed by A. L. Gammage** aa 
a means of pre\fenting corrosion. Both Aljjese chemlbaJs will 

‘‘J. Amer. Waterworl'a Amoc., July, 1922, 606 ; J,, 1922, 994a, 

” Canadian Eng., 1922, 42, 468 ; J.‘, 1922, 994a. * 

*• Ann. HepU., 1919,4, 481. , ■ 

*• Eng. News Bee., Sept. 7, 1922,^391. 
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indoubtedly have an inflaencft upon the hydrogen-ion concentration 
the water, and as this is an important factor in corroMon it may 
be possible to adjust the relative amotints in such a way a* to reduce 
corrosion to a muiiinrfm. Thi> question of the h'sitjujd alum after 
coagulation also has a bearing on ijio same point, and a, considerable 
amount of work has been done by’W. Gore,®" W. D. Hatfield,” 
,1. K. Baylis*” R. E. ftreenfield and A. M. Buswell,"" A. M Puswell 
and G. P. Edwards,** F. Hannan,®* and others on the influence of 
the Ph vajue of the water on this factor. It appears that if p^—^ a 
minimum of residual alum is obtained after coagulation. The 
importance and practical bearing of theso investigations upon 
precipitation and water softening phenomena is only just being 
realised and therefore reference should be made to some of the 
pioneer literature on the subject.*" 

The effect of water supply on vital statistics has received some 
attention during the y<‘ar and the use of semi-logarithmic paper in 
l)iotting death rates has been advocated by G. C. Whipple and A. D. 
Hamblen®’ as giving a more marked indication of changes in the 
curves than ordinary squared paper. Fe)r example, by tnis mefhod 
it is possible to show acceleratiems in the gradual dciflinc due to 
sanitation in the typhoid death-rate in America due to the general 
introeluction eef water filtrr-tion about 181)0, and to milk control and 
chle)rination of water supply between 1908 and 1910. 

Two notable cases of epidemics causeel by impure water have 
been reported upon efiiring the year. W. V. Shaw*® reported to the 
Ministry of Hpalth upon an epidemic of enteric fever at Beflton-upon- 
Dearne, and T. W. Wade®* reejeorted to the Welsh Board of Health 
on the occurrence of bacillary dysentery in the Ogmorc and Garw 
I'rban District in the County of Glamorgan. 

L. Pearse and S. L. Tolman, in a paper jn-esented at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Public Health Association in October, 
1922, summariseel tho positiem with regard to the water supply of 
the larger cities around the Great Lakes, and gave statistics on the 
typhoid fever death rates for those cities and all cities in the United 
States having populations of 100,000 or over. 

** Mun, Eng. and iSan. J?cr., July 20, 1922, 61, 62. 

» J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 1038. 

“ Eng. News Kec., Aug. 31, 1922, 351. 

“® J. Amcr. Chan. Eoc., 1922, 44, 143.5 ; J., 1922, 682a. 

J* C'Awn. and Met. Eng., 1922, 26, 8'26 ; J., 1922, 480a. 

Water and Whier Engineering, Mj),!-. 20, 1922, 85. , 

”« U.8. Pvhlic Healih Reports, 87, Feb. 17, T922, 341 ; Water and Water 
Engineerings April 20, 1922, 131 ; Mar. 20, 1922, 85 f Z. Vnters. Nahr. 
Oenump., lt|21, 48 , 179! * * . 

•' V.S. Public Health Reports, 87, Aug. 18, 1922; Eng. Neios Rec., Nov. 9, 
1922, 776. • 

** Reports on Public Health and Medigal Eubjects No, 12. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 

, ®» Ibid., No. 14. H.M. Stationery Office. 
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I ^ * 

Perhaps the most serious disadvaittage in the use of chlorine 
for the ster&isatien of ^ater i^ the danger of producing an unpleasant 
taste, “chlorfnous ” taste With large doses and an “ iodoform ” 
taste with sipajl dcSses, with an intorraediate" duuse which does not 
produce any .taste. i Tlie bold cojirse, thouglj the more expensive, 
in such cases is to supcrchlorinate and then dcchlorinate the water 
with sulphurous acid gas, or the use of permanganate after chlorina¬ 
tion is effective in removing the “ iodoform ” taste. Until the 
origin of the taste i.s known it is difficult to .suggest other remedies, 
but some work has been done in this direction during the year by 
E. Bartow and R. M.''Warren,*"" and by N. J. Howard,*"* who has 
recorded his ex])erioncc in a ])aper on “ Modern practice in the 
removal of liaste and odour.” It is very important that the dose 
of chlorine should be pro^'erly regulated, and this has been done at 
Toronto by making up several colour standards, which can be 
matched by the blue colour produced in the sterilised water with 
starch and iodide. The greatest difficulty is ex])erienced in dealing 
with the so-callcd “ iodoform ” taste, which is attributed to the 
pro(fuction of chlorophenols. It has been suggested that the 
phenolic suBstanCcs may be derived from vegetable matters present 
in the water, but the matter requires further investigation. 

Besides tastes caused by chlormatiftn Howard deals w'ith those 
caused by the jmesence of iron and algal growth.s, and he points out 
the j)os.sibility of minimal quantities of industrial wastes being the 
cause of complaints. It would be interesting to observe the effect 
of chlorination on a water having an algal taste to sa^ whether an 
excessive ” iodoform ” ta.ste could lx; i>rrxluced. Such odour- 
producing algflc can be eradicated by the ui,e of copper sulphate, 
and K. F. Kellerman*"^ of the Bureau of Plant Industry, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, has given the quantities of this material 
required to kill various forms of odour-producing organisms, 
together with the safe limiting amounts which can be used ■without 
killing various kinds of fish. Unfortunately, the paper does not 
state whether the figures refer to the crystallised or the anhydreus 
copper sulphate. 

The use of rapid filters has been the subject of experiments during 
the year by Sir A. C. Houston,’"" who has considered various 
possibilities of utilising them with economical advantage, more 
especially in conjunction with' semi-rapid filters. If the rfl.pid 
filfcrs can bo worked at a rate of 200 gals, per sq. ft. per hr., and 
the semi-rapid filters at a rate of 10 gals, per sq. ft. per hr., the 

Knrj. Ncm Itw., Ntv. 21!, 1922, 878. 

’®’J. Ann'r. WaUruforh 1922, 9, 786; Surveyor, Nov. 3, ,1922, 

270 ; J., 1922, 994a ; American (iUy, Oct., 1922, HOO! 

'’“Surveyor, July »1, l'„22 ; ()c*.‘27, 192'2, 261 ; Nov, 3, 1922, 270. 

Sixteenth Annual Report, 20,- P. S. King & Son, Ltd. 
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process wouW seem to ofjei tittraotive economic possibilities, when 
it is borne in mind that the rate of flltr^ition practised b^ the Metro- 
])olitan Water Board,is under rathM than over 2 gals.'pcr sq. ft. 
])er hour. Subsequent chloritfation would undbubVidly renJer the 
position safe baeteri'*'logically, Iwl; such a water might possibly 
encourage a variety 0 f growths in \ho distribution mains. The use 
of rajnd filfbrs for the removal of iron in German wateiT lias been 
described by^K. Kisskalt,*"^ 

A very promising development of rapid filtration has been 
de.scribed by H. W..Glark,’“'’ as a result of experiments carried out 
for the Massachusetts State Department ofTloalth. He proposes 
the addition of aluminium sulphate to the sand'and the prempitation 
of hydroxide in sitn by means of caustic soda. In his experimental 
filters he used sands having effeetive sizes varying from 0-25 to 
O-ll mm. and of a depth of 4-.') ft. The use of aluminium sulphate 
horks out at 0-2 grain jrer gallon of water filtered, and rates of 
filtration of 2 5 to .5-0 millioii gallons per acre per day can be attained. 
'J'he filter is washed and the aluminium hydroxide regengj'ated 
every tw’o or three months by the use of caustic soda (say 0-5 grain 
jier gallon yf water filtered). The coat of filfration, inWuding 
regeneration, is e.stimate(i at 2-78 to IbO.5 dollars per million gals., 
as agaimst 0 fo 7 dollars for the ordinary mechanical filtration. 
The jrrocess is to be te.sted on a large scale at several American water 
Ireatment plants. • 

The loading or dosing of A’lneriean filter plants has been considered 
by H. W. Streeter,'"' wdio gives the U.S. Treasury Department 
ri'quirements as not ipr)re than 500 B. roli per 100 c.c. for the raw 
water, and not more than 2 B. coU per 100 c.c. for the effluent from 
the purification plant. For oHicient plants he works out a mathe¬ 
matical relationship for the bacterial content of the raw water, 
and the effluent as follows: E - c R«. in which K and R represent 
the bacterial content of the effluent and raw water, respectively, 
a(jd c and n arc constants, as given in the following table :— 


c, n 

For gelatin count .. .. .. .. .. 441 0-27 

For agar count .. .. .. .. .. .. 0*23 0*5.5 

For B. coli count .. .. .. .. .. 0 29 0*30 

T>\,o little attci^tion appears t o hlivc been devoted to the suitobility 
of the sand used for filtration pusposes, especially in Great Britain, 
and more use should be made of determinations of the ‘‘ effective 
size ” an^“ uniformity colflicient ” of the sand used. 

Oemrmcits-Ingmkur, Out. 14, 1922, 522; 0(H- urul Waimerfaeh, 1922, 

6, 85. 

Eng. News Bee., Sept. 28, 1922,*!)14 ; Nov. 23, 1022; 900. 

*" V.S. Public Health Reports, 87, Mar. 31, 1922, 741. 
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I ■ , ' 

The filtration and sterilisation of *Wator for use aijd re-use in 
swimming 'baths,'’"’ is reoeijdng increasing attention, and G. M. 
Fair’"" hius drawn attention to^tto possible use in this connexion of 
chlorine, copper sifiphate, ozone, add ultra-vio'idl rays. 

G. J. Fowler and*R. R. Dep’"J> have carrifd out experiments on 
the purification effected in waVer by mean? of activated aUt, a 
process analogous to the activated sludge process for treflting sewage. 

In a paper on the action of natural waters on lead, J. C. Thresh’” 
breaks new ground in taking into account the electric^ conductivitj 
and p„ values of the waters, and L. Greenburg’” has traced tht 
contamination of a w,iter supply to the lend flashings on the rooi 
of the building from which rain water was collected and used foi 
drinking purposes. 

The corrosion of iron and steel, often due to an improper treat 
ment, or an absence of treatment, of water, is a very serious matter 
and Sir R. Hadfield, in a paper presented to the Institution o: 
Civil Engineers, estimates the world’s output of th'ese metalsdurinj 
1860-1920 at 1860 million tons, of which 660 million tons w^as lost 
by rusting in use For the year 1920 he estimates the loss b; 
rusting at 29 miltion tons, and th 5 ,cost of this wastage, after allowini 
for cost of protection, at £700,000,000. The question of corrosioi 
is being thoroughly investigated and Mas been the subject of a pape 
by J. W. Shipley,”" who directed attention, to cast iron pipes i: 
alkaline soils. The prevention of corrosion in boilers by de-aeratio: 
or do-activation has been dealt wijh by F. N. Speller”" an 
G. Paris,”'’ and the use of barium hydroxide hus also bee 
recommended”" for this purpose. 

Water softening is finding increasing appKcation both for indui 
trial and domestic purposes, and Messrs. J. Crosfield and Son 
Ltd.”* have lately introduced a new material for use in softenir 
filters. The material is termed Doucil, and is believed to I 
AljOa.NajO.SSiOj. E. F. Armstrong’” has’described its prepari 
tion. Solutions of sodium silicate and aluminate are prepared < 
such strengths that when mixed they set to a jolly, which' lAb 
dries to a gel containing 50% of water. This material can then 1 
used for softening water, as it is capable of exchanging over 6' 
of its weight for calcium and magnesium contained in the wat< 

Mm. Eng. and San. Rec., July 27. 1922, 92 ; Sept. 21, 1922, 326. 

’»» Lanca, Deo. 3, 1921, 1398. ’ 

J. Indian Imt. Sr.i., 1921, 4, 149 ; J., 1922, 432A 
'"°Anah)H, 1922, 47, 489, 600; J., 1923, 1.69a. 

’” IkS. Public (leaUh Reports, 87, July 28, 1922, 1825. 

“X; 1922, 311t. . • *. 

Water and Water Engineering, Oct. 20, 1922, 356. 

The. Engineer, Deo. 23, 1921, 677. * 

Water and Water Engineeri.ng,.Mar. 20, 1922. 

E.P. 142J)74 and 177,746; J., 1920, 526a ; 1922, 372a. 

J., 1922, 502k. » 
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and can be regenerated by*the use of salt solutions in the same 
way as permutit is used and regenerijted. 

The radioactivity of raiscellaneolis waters has'beeu examined 
in the TJ.S. BurSau of Chemistry by W. W. 'Skiynpr and’j. W. 
Sale,"* but the possijile effects of this property have, not yet been 
fully inviDstigatrf. , 

No legisl&tion has followed the Final Report of the Wrter Power 
Resources Committee appointetl by the Board of Trade in June, 
1918, bnt tlie Minister of Health has appointed an Interdepart¬ 
mental Committee to correlate the various interests of the Govern¬ 
ment Departments in matters relating W water. P, Griffith"* 
contribute a paper on the Conservation and Allocation of National 
Water Resources to the Annual Congress of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute, and the British Waterworks Association (Incorporated) 
and the Institution of Water Engineers jointly considered the 
recommendations of the Water Power Resources Committee. The 
Minister of Health appointed a small Committee to advise on the 
technical problems arising in the treatment of water, and has 
recently appointed a Standing Advisory Committee, consisting of 
three representatives from each of the above orgahisatlbns,!# confer 
with the officials of the Ministry on questions relating to water 
.supply. 

During the year,the General Assembly of Ohio has enacted 
amendments"" to^the existing law for enforcing correction of 
stream pollution and imprpvement of public water supplies, which 
give power»to the State Board of Health to make inquiries and 
investigations into existing conditions and to order the construction 
of works for preventing pollution or improving water supplies. 


In conclusion, the writer wishes to express his thanks to aU 
engaged upon work in connexion with the subject of this Report, 
who have so wiilingly supplied the information without which 
Hie Report could not have been compiled. 

"«J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 949. 

/.S’Mrwvfw, Aug. 11, 1022, 91. 

'Public Health Iteports, 37, Aug. 11. 1922, 1945. 
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FINE CHEMICALS, MEDICITNAL SUBSTANCES, 

. .AND ESSENTIAL O'iCS. 

' l5y HAKOLUgkiNO, D.Sd, ^ 

Department of Biorhemistry and Pharmacotogy, The ^aiimud 
Institute for Medical Research, Hampstead. 

In the section of applied phemistry covered by the aSove “title the 
past year has seen steady and solid progress. The one outstanding 
discovery of the year Wthe preparation of an extract of the pancreas 
containing the hormPne insulin, and its use for the amelioration of 
the diabetic' condition in man. For a decade or more insulin 
will be the foeus of attention of numerous workers until its great 
potentalitics, both theoretical and practical, are fully explored. 

Alkaloids. 

< Hyoscine and Allied Bases. 

Theq) aro*'few valuable alkalqjds which, from the date of their 
discovery, have been the subject of more continual' controversy 
than hyoscine. Lsolated in 1880 by Wdenburg, and called hyoscine, 
re-discovered in 1888 by Schmidt, and named scopolamine, and 
an inactive form named atroscine found by Hesse, two or more 
decades passed before the discussion as to tfie identity of these 
alkaloids subsided. The last decade‘has been dcv,ot^ to the 
difficult and surprising problem of the constitution of hyoscine, 
and of the basic hydrolytic portion of the molecule, oscine. In the 
past year the problem was finally settled.* It will be recalled 
that in 1919 the writer showed that hyoscine could be resolved by 
bromocamphorsulphonic acid,* that the active hyoscines when 
hydrolysed gave optically active tropic acid and optically inactive 
oscine, and that the hydrolytic product oscine could itself be 
resolved. This could be interpreted in at least two ways; eithen-a 
symmetrical oscine occurs in the esterified state in hyoscine, and 
on hydrolysis gives an unsymmetrical oscine, or d- and Z-hyoscines 
were partially racemic esters owing their activity to the tropyl 
portion of the molecule and theoretically capable of further resolu¬ 
tion. An attempt* to decide this point in favour of the second 
bypotKesis by conversion of Z-hyoscine into inac<.ive opohyosoine 

' Ph * Ph 

C,H„f)NOCO-CH _ CJ»I,jONQCO-C 

CHjOH , CHj 

* K. Hess and 0. Wahl; Ber., 1922,66, 1979 ; J., 1922, 683a. . 

* H. King. Chem. Soe. Trans., 1919,116,476. 

* H. King, Chem. Soc. Trane., 19^9, 115, 974. 
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and resolution of apohyosoifie was not successful in^the latter 
respect. Hess and Wahl have, howev#r, now gont.a step further 
and have reduced tlje double bond in opohyosciipe with j/todivction 
of hydratropyloscine. They lind that it is not identical with 
either of the two racctnic eaters fftrined by esftrificatron of oscine 
with hydratropic acid* This can only moan that oscine in hyoscine 
exists in a perfectly symmetrical state, but becomes unsyniiuctrical 

on hydrolysis. 

• ^ 

I ~ ° 'I 

/CH • CH • CH. Ph OH- OH,-OH 

/III I I .1 I 

0 I NMo CH0.C0-(;H ->■ NMe I 

\ I I I I 111 

\CH ■ CH • CHj OHjOH CHOU-CH-OH. 

When the bases of coca leaves are hydrolysed a number of acids 
nie found whose esters have never been isolated from the crude 
alkaloidal bases. The basic hydrolytic products may, of course, be 
identical with known bases such as eegonine or pseudotroyino, 
but that this is not entirely .so is shown by the recent isolation* 
of a new crj'stalline base, 0,11 ijON, isomeric with fropiite and 
ywrudotropine, from the b<sio residues after removal of eegonine. 
It has been characterised by prcjftiration of salts, and of its benzoyl 
derivative and methiodide. It would be interesting to know 
whether it is optici^ly active, and to what degree its benzoyl, 
inandelyl, and tropyl esters ,aro pharmaeologically active. 

In this co'rAiexion an accou^pt of an attractive piece of work has 
been published by J. v. Braun and his co-workers.* The benzoyl 
and tropyl esters of H series of j3- and y-hydroxyalkylaraines of 
the types 

NR,-CH,-CH,OH NIVCH,CH.,-CH,OH 

R; NCHjCHjOH R: NCH,-CH,CH.iOn 

‘ y-iyiJe. 

have been prepared. The benzoyl derivatives of the y-type are 
mhre active physiologically than those of the j 8 -t 3 rpo, whereas the 
reverse holds for the tropyl derivatives. In the secondary bases, 
where R:N— is the piperidine or pyrrolidine group, the six- 
membered ring confers the greater physiological activity, both 
i-n the mydriatic and cardiac action of the tropyl derivatives and 
thetinresthetic action of the beniSoyl derivatives. These observa¬ 
tions amplify some earlier findiijgs “ of the same worker and (his 
assistants, when they showed that in* a series of compoun3s, 

* J. Tnbger and R. *Schwarzcnberg, Arch. Plyirm., 1921, 259, 207 ; J., 
1922, 116a. 

'd.v.Braxm, 0. Btatmsdorf, and K. Rclth, Ber., 1922, 55, 1060; J., 1922, 
«08a. . . 

• J. V. Braun, K. Rath, Ben, 1920, 58, 001 ; J. Chem. Soe., 1920, i., 446! 

. V. Braun and E. MOller, Ber., 1918, 51. *35 : J-, 1918, 281a. 
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B : NRi where R,=,^CHj)„OH, and Whfre R : N was the nortro- 
pane ring*(I.)„‘thc cstcrifi^ norhydroccgonidine ring (II.), or the 
corr^spoifding anhydro-derivatives, the , maximum ansesthetic 
action of tkeAbenzoyl compounds'was observAl when n=.3, and 
.the maximum cardiac and mydrkitic action q* the tropyl compounds 
when n=2. i 


CHj-CH • CHj 
NR, CTIj 

, I I • 

CTMiH-CHj 
I. ‘ 


CH. CH • CH’CO^Et 

I ' I J 

I NRjCH, 

I I I 

• CH,j 

11. 


The happy idea ol R. Robinson and A. Lapworth of the possibility 
of a synthesis of tropinonc from succindialdehyde, methylamine, 
and acetone, or a derivative, was carried into effect" by Robinson 
in 1917. The past year has seen the exploitation of this reaction, 
and the filing of patents in various countries by foreign workers. 
Tropinonedicarboxylic acid esters * are obtaini'd when acetone- 
dicjirboxyhc acid or derivatives are used, and careful hydrolysif 
leads to ^le production of tropinonemonocarboxylic acid esters 
Thesfi may, however, be obtained directly by condensation ol 
succindialdehyde, methylamine, and acetoacetic ester." 


CHj-CHO 

CHj-CHO 


f'H, 

I 

+ NH2Me + CO 

CHj-COjEt 


CHjCH—CHj 


N-Me CO 

•I I 

CH.-C7t-t;H-CO,Et 


If the condensation of succindialdehyde, metftylamine, am 
acctonedioarboxylic acid be effected in the presence of 3% sodiun 
amalgam in weakly acid solution a mixture of amino-alcohols ii 
formed by reduction of the keto-group, and from this a methy 
ester identical with methylecgonine is obtained.’" On benzoylatioi 
this gives r-cocaine. r-Cocainc has never been resolved into iti 
two enantiomorphs, and it would be of great interest to hav< 
recorded the pharmacological properties of the missing d-cocaine 
It would be too much to hope that it possessed the valuable pro|)er 
ties of l-cocaine without its undesirable ones. 


Cinchona Alkaloidn. 

The great value of the cinchona group of alkaloids to huroanit’ 
may be gauged by the fact that eight million pounds of f^tor 
btrkt that iS to say, bark of high quinine contefit and low eonten 
of other alkaloids, is donsumt^ annually in the British Empir 

’ CAc'm. .SV. Trana., J 917, 111, 7fi2 ; J., ^ 917, f'0f,2. 

*E. Merck, O. Wolfee, and K. Maeder, C.P. 354,950, X, 1922,' 7$7 
'■ E.P. 104,767, J., 1922, 43Ba. E. Merck, C.P. 344,(Ji!l, J., 1922, 270iKj ^ 
153,018, J., 1922, 270a. , 

• E. Merck and 0.'*M'oltoK, E.P. 153,917 ; J., 1922, 430a. 

>• E. Merck, 0. Wolfes, and HrMaeder, G.P. 354,096 ; J., 1222,78?*. 
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ilone. Of this quantity sefen million pounds is supjilied from 
jources outside the Empire, chiefly Jjiva.” The* proved efficacy 
L)f the cinchona alkaloids, both pro’^ylacticaU^ and as* a c^e in 
malaria, and in affifinor degree? for the alleviation of the condition 
of auricular fibrillatio|v and other qardiac irregularities, is ample 
justificatiwi for the ejiormous attehtion now being devoted to this 
group. Poitunately the great output renders these a’.kaloids 
fairly readily accessible in quantity, and their known complex 
constitution ahd manifold reactivities len^ themselves with peculiar 
{‘ase to experimental work. A reaction which is doubtless of 
valuable commercial application is the observation of E. Speyer 
.and A. G. Becker, that quinine, hydroquiniiie, quinidine, hydro¬ 
cupreine, and ethylhydrocupreinc react with 30% hydrogen 
peroxide to give amine-oxides, tlio original bases being regenerated 
by the action of sulphurous acid.'“ Tliis protection of one of the 
tertiary nitrogen atoms facilitat(‘s the preparation of 0-alkyl 
derivatives of hydrocupreine without formation, at least as far 
as one nitrogen atom is concerned, of quaternary bases during 


inethylation.*“ 
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The well-known American workers in this group, W. A. Jacobs 
tuid M. Heidelberger, have describetl a large number of interesti^ 
derivatives during the past year. As these workers are chiefly 
concerned with the preparation of these substances for determination 
of their bactericidal action, mainly on pneumococcus, it would be a 
w'cleome change to receive some brief statement of the activity 
in the chemical portion of their paper. This lacuna was particidarly 
noticeable in the vast number of arsenic compounds desenb^ by 
these authors, only one of wHich, tryparsamide, as wm shew 
subsequently, proved to have any notcwortjiy spirochaeticida 
action. JThese authors have described'* diamino-, aminohydroxy- 


n J., 1922, 612Bf Lancet, 1922, 2, 526- 
*>^en, 1922, 66. 1321 : J ’ 192 V’l®*- 

« Veremigte Chininiabr. Zimmer u. Co., G.P. 344,140 ; 
“ J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, HW3 ; J., 1922, 616a. 


J., 1922, 439a. 
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and dihydroxy-deriv,atives of quinine,. substitution taking place 
in tho phenyl .fiuclcus of t^ie quinoline group. Of equal interest 
arc the Inydro-derivatives of hydroeinehonine, eipchonine, and 
hydroquininc,»produced by reduction with sodium and amyl 
alcohol.^'’ The quinoline nufleus may ta/:e up four hydrogen 
atoms in the usual way, and in addition the >OHOH group may 
bo reduced with production of deoxy-bases. The isolated observa¬ 
tions of a number of w'orkers are thus linked up and elucidated. 
Tho toxines produced by. the action of dilute acids on the! cinchona 
alkaloids contain a keto group, and this may now be reduced by 
hydrogen and palladium to an aleoholio group, thus giving rise te 
the hitherto unknrfwn alcohola.‘“ Thus, quinotoxine (quinicine) 
and cinchotoxine (cinchonicinc) give dihydroquinicinol and dihydro- 
cinchonicinol, resjieotively. 
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On the synthetic side P. Kabe, KT Kindler, and 0. Wagner, in 
continuation of their valuable series of syiitheses in this group, 
have now synthesised” 9-rubatoxanonc (I.*), 9-rubanone (II.), 
(R=H) and the corre.sponding fiOmethoxy-di'rivatives (K—OMe). 
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W- A. .lacobs and M.Heidelborpor, J. Amer. Che^-. Soc., 1922, 44,1979 f 
J.' 1922, 516a. ,, . ■ 

>» J. Amer. Ohem. Stc., 1922, 44,1098 ; J., 1922, 517a. 

» Ser., 1922, 55, 532 ; J., 1922, J67a. 
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It will be nofcced that I. #s, in reality, vinyl-free cinchotoxine 
(R=H) or quinotoxino (R=OMe), and II.*i8 vjpyl-fFee cinoho- 
ninone or quininone, and on redvictieci*of the CO gibup, JI. should 
yield vinyl-free wjvhbna alkaloids containing* two^ asymiftetrio 
carbon atoms instead of the usua^ four. , 

Quinidino is rapidlf establishing'for itself a place in modern 
cardiac therapy. Prom a variety of sources'® there are roi.ords 
of the restoration to normal rhythm in about 50% of the cases of 
auricular .fibrillation treated. T. Lewis and his co-workers'® find 
that quinidme is five to ten times as powtrful as quinine, but that 
hydroquinidinc, the chief impurity in commercial quinidino, is 
slightly more active than quiuidine itself. , 

* 

Simple Natural Ba.sks and Animal 1’roihtc'^s. 

Of only (me of the secretions of the ductless glands constituting 
f lic hormonopoetic system, namely adrenaline, can the chemistry 
he said to be satisfartory. Adrenaline, has been synthesised and 
the synthetic product is a eotnmereial article and is used extensively 
as a hmmostatic and in asthma. Other bases of eompafable 
activity are known, and attempts have been nmde hi Gcjfmany 
to ])opularise ;5.4-dihvdroxyphenylethanolamine, (HO)jCeH 3 
(IHOH.CHo.NH,. Thyroxin, tha hormone of the tliyroid gland, 
has been obtained crystalline by Kendall, but there is some doubt 
in the minds of cheiliists as to its exact formula, and synthetic 
substitutes are completely lacking. The hormone of the infundi¬ 
bular portioj^ of the pituitai^ gland has not yet been isolated pure. 
'J'his is chiefly due to its labile nature and the difficulty of accumu-, 
lating it in quantity., J. J. Abel and C. A. Rouiller have recently 
claimed™ that a clean-cut sejiaration of the non-specific depressor 
substances from the pressor-oxytocic substances can be effected 
by precipitation of the crude extract with mercuric chloride, the 
depressor substa'uier. being left in solution. The specific oxytocic 
substance deteriorates on keeping, but the authors claim to have 
b)jen able to reprecipitate it without loss of activity, the product 
then being 55 times as active on the guinea-pig’s uterus (oxytocic 
activity) as histamine. On this basis the posterior lobe of the 
hypophysis of the os would contain only two milhgrams of the 
hormone. Contrary to Dudley's lindings," the authors adduce 
evidence that the specific vasomptor, oxytocic, and renal actions 
arc^but the cxpuession of the manifold physiological propeftiej of 
one and the same hormone. 

'* L. C. Wolforth,*!•»«•. Jt Med- N’ci, 1921,162, 817; 'W. W. Hamburger 
and W. S. Trleat, J. Ame.r. Med. Assue,., 1922, 7ff, 187 ; P. M. Smith, ibid., 
1922, 78, 877 ; P. D. mite, ibid., 79, 782. 

'• T. Lewis, A. N. Drury, A. M. Wedd, C. 0. llioscu. Heart, 1922,9, 207. 

Phemn. Exp. Ther., 1922, 20,*«5. 

“ Ann. Bepta., 1921, 6 , 623. 
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Of insulin, the hormone of the pancreas, we know praetically 
nothing ohtmicajly. ‘Its existence has long been postulated, but it 
has been ,the happy lot of*"t*’o young Canadian workers, F. G. 
Bantflig and C. H.'Best, to prepareiextracts'oS the pancreas which 
have the pr 9 perty pf lowering t^e sugar content of the blood of 
normal and diabetic individuiliIt is supposed that^^insulin is 
an internal secretion of the islets of Langernans (duotless glands) 
of the pancreas, and that it passes directly into the blood or the 
lymph, whereas the other cells of the pancreas excn.'te pancreatic 
juice into ducts. By fractional precipitation of an extract of 
minced jiancreas with alcohol, ,J. B. Collip, in collaboration with 
these w'orkers, has svcceerled in making an active preparation which 
is insoluble'in alcohol, contains little salts, a trace of protein, and 
no lipoid.““ When given in regulated doses twice daily to diabetic 
individuals, it alleviates the symptoms of diabetes and restores 
the patients to more normal conditions.^* It is, however, too early 
to state whether a cure can be effected through. a stimulation to 
reactivity of the impaired function of the islets of Langerhans. 
In dbe course, insulin will doubtless be cry.stallised, identified, and 
8ynth^ised» IkAisibly improvements will be made upon it which 
will obviate the present compHcations of hypodermic injections 
twice daily. As to its mode of actioi^littlc is known ; it is possibly 
a co-enzyme to the liver enzymes concerned in the storage of glyco¬ 
gen. An excellent review of the recent developments has been 
given by J. J. 11. Macleod.^* * 

The past year has witnessed unexpected developments in the 
chemistry of toad venom. H. Wielahd and B. Alles have found** 
that bufotalin is not the real poisonous principle of the common 
toad, but a nitrogenous substance, bufotoxin, C 4 „H 9 .jO,,N 4 , which 
on hydrolysis gives bufotalin, CjoHj/la, which is the acetyl deriva¬ 
tive of bufotalein, and subnrylarginine, CijH-eOjN,. The latter 
on hydrolysis gives suberic acid and the ’amino-acid arginine. 
In this connexion it is of interest that Faust many years ago isolated 
two crystalline nitrogenous poisons, samandarine and samandari- 
dine, from the skin of the newt.*’ 

A now aspect of the problem presented by muscarine, the very 
dangerous toxic constituent of the common Fly Agaric, has bewi 
revealed by some experiments of the wTiter.** It had previously 

** Ji iMborat. Clin, Med., 1922, 7, 251 ; Amer. Chem. 4b«t,, 1922,18,1^80. 
',*** J. J. K. Macleod, F. G. O. H. Best, J. B. Collip, J. Hopbum, 

E. C. Noble, Armr. Vhem. Ab«\., 1922,16, 3115. 

** F. O. Banting,fC. H. Best, J. B. Collip, R. t'ajnpbell, A. A. Fletcher, 

ibid., IBlfl; • 

, ** Ilrit. Med. .J., 1922,2, 833 ; i-f. .J., 1922, 537b. 

' *• Ber., 1922, 55, 1789 ; J., 1922, fi07A. 

* Arch. exp. Path. Shann., 1898, 41, 229 ; 1899, 43, 84. • 

*' H. King, CAem. Soc. Trans., iy.22, 121, 1743 ; J., 1922, 875a. 
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been thought from the early work of Harnack that muscarine 
was the aldehyde, N(CH 3 ) 3 'Cl.CHa.CH(OH) 2 , Ajrrespondkig to the 
alcohol choline, but the synthetic expeAments of Pu)cher„Berliner- 
blau, and others ^opiplctely failed to confirm ‘Ihis. The •\#ritcr 
finds no valid evidence for a relationship with^ choline; rather is 
muscarine a more comillcx base v/iftj b molecular weighl above 200. 
Tlie quantity,of muscafinc in the fresh fungus is very smal>, 0-4 f,ram 
in 25 kg., and this coupled with its other properties renders its 
isolation dUficeit. The chief interest of muscarine lies in its extreme 
.s])eoificity of localisation in the mammaliah body, and its complete 
antagonism by atropine. 


()LUt!OSII)KS AND NeUTRAL ITIINOIM.KS. 

In the im])ortan(. but extremely difficult group of digitalis there 
in' little to rejKirt, but a sure stepping stone, to the chemistry of 
this group is to be found in certain more readily accessible and 
related heart poisons. Jacobs and Heidelberger have lately 
jiuhlishcd the first of a series of eommunientions on stroyhanthin.*' 
Strophanthidin, the genin produced by hydrolysis,'‘contrary the 
work of Winllaus and hirTianns, ajipears to have the formula 
(ijjHjjOj. It possesses a drmblc ’bond, a lactone group, and an 
alcoholic hydroxyl gr(iup. Digitonin, thi^ chief inert glucosido of 
digitalis, is being investigated by A. Windaus and K. 'Weil, who 
find that on hydrolysis it,gives digitogenin—containing three 
hydroxyl groujis—a hcxosi', and a pentose.®'* 

't 5H2O C20H33O3 'f- '|- CgHm03 

(dosely allied to the above substances is seillaren, the toxic 
jninciplc of the squill (Scilla maritinui), which has been isolated 
l»y A. Stoll, and is mw on the market.®* No description of its 
chemical propertii.;i or of its method of isolation has, so far as the 
writer has been able to iind, yet appeared. To this group also 
bi4*ng the saponins. A. W. van der Haar finds that hederagenin, 
the genin from hedcrin, the saponin of the ivy, and other sapogenins 
are closely related to the teiqiene hydrocarbons on the one hand, 
and to phytosterol-lihe substances on the other.®** There is a 
distinct trend of opinion, based on a variety of evidence, towards 
the •^jew that this group of heart pmsons from animal and vegetable 
sources is related to phytosterol, cholesterol, and the polyterjenss. 
I’ho time does not seem premature for synthetic experiments on 

**' J. Biol Chem., 44, ^53. 

»“ Z. physiol Clwm., 1932,121,82 ; J., 1922, e84A. 

** ComparoW. Stradb, Bout. Med. Woch., 1922, 24, 793. 

**** Be* troi). ch!m., 1921, 40, 542 ; JfVhem. Soc., 1921, i., 877 ; Bcr., 1921, 
54,3142 ; J. Chem. Soc., 1922, i., ICO. 
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glucosides prepared from some of thfse genins or 'hydroxylactones 
and various hejcoses'and pentoses witli'a vew to their applicatior 
in cardia/3 thfS-anv. *' 


Essential Oils. 

The past year has witnessed an important step forvjard in th< 
unravelling of the difficulties attending the investigation of thf 
sesquiterpene group. This group lies between the valuable odorifer 
ous terpenes, whose constitution and inter-relationSaips Jiave beei 
worked out in detail, and the polyterpcnes, whose highest membei 
is rubber, and whose' lower members are related to cholesterol, th( 
phytosterols, the bile acids, resin acids, genins and a great variety o: 
important'hatural products. L. Ruzicka and J. Meyer showed ii 
19^ that the scsquiteqjcne, cadinene, CjsHj,, from oil of cadi 
and oil oiJuniperus oxi/ccdnts, is converted by heating with sulphn 
into cadalene, C 15 H,,, with loss of six hydrogen atoms.*® Thi 
former author with C. P. Seidel has now synthesised cadalene 
which proves to be 1.6-dimethyl-4-isopropylnaphthalene.** 


CH 


CH. 
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CH. CH, 


(an important adjunct in arriving <it possible constitutions fo 
sesquiterpenes or derivatives is the, hypothesis of tfcieir formatiol 

OW'\ 

by polymerisation of isoprenc, : CH,, the branchec 


chain of which limits the possible formulae). The same mode of de 
hydrogenation, namely, heating with sulphur, facilitates the divisioi 
of a number of sesquiterpenes into two groups depending on whethe) 
they give cadalene or eudalcne.** The constitution of the latter 
CiiH,,, is not known, but during its formation by dehydrogenatioi 
a methyl group is lost. Like cadalene, it is a naphthalene hyfiro 
carbon. To the cadalene class belong calamcnenol and its degrada 
tion product calamcne, and calamenenc, all from oil of calamus 
isozingiberene and zingiberene from oil of ginger, and the sesquiter 
pene alcohol, CuH^O, from Javanese citronella oil, whilst to thi 
eudajene class belong selinene, from oil of celery, and eudesmol anc 
gfidesmene from eucalyptus oil., The formation of these naphtha 
lene hydrocarbons does not prove the existence of the naphthalem 
nucleus- preforms in the sesquiterptnes, 'but indicafes, rather 


Chim. Acta, 1921, 4, 506. 

»* Ibid., 1922, 6, 369 ; J., 1922, 483a. 

•* L. Ruzicka, js Meyer, and Ml Mingazzini, Helv. Chim.' 1922, S 
345 ( J., 1922, 482a. 
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the possession of a potential bicyclic structure. Thus, monocyclic 
zingiberene yields cadalehe. 
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Santonin, CisHnOj, an imjiortant vermifuge shoil's an inter¬ 
esting relationship to thi.s group in that it is a derivative of 1.4- 
dimothyl-6-isoproj)ylnaphthalene, an isomeride of eadalene. 

Hydroxyaldehydes of the aromatic series or their esters are 
.substances of fundamental importanw^ in perfumery and its allied 
branches. For the preparation of vanillin, which finds extensive 
use in confectionery, a novel reaction has been patented in various 
a.spects.^® By heating together a jihenol or a jiheno? ether, such 
as phenol, anisole, oi s.a)icylic acid, with formaldehyde and an 
aromatic nitroso-compound, such as nitrosohenzene, nitrosophenol, 
nitrosodimethylaniline, or nitrosoiliethylaniline in methyl or ethyl 
alcohol or even in t/ie absence of a solvent, and saturating con¬ 
tinuously with hydfogen chloride, an aldehyde is formed from the 
phenol and ^n amino from’the nitroso compound. The stages of 
the reaction may be reprcseifted thus in the case of vanillin. 


oh/ ^1-ON/ \NMe,+2CHp) - 
OMe“ 

on:<^ 

■ - OMo 




HCOOH 

H,0 


,0H<^ ^CH:n/ /nMbj I-HjO Oh/ X^ho nH,<^ ^NMbj 
OMe ~ OMo ' 

The usual mode of preparation of vanillin is from an ester of 
?.soeugenol by oxidation with ozone or bichromate. A recent 
Swiss patent carries out the operation with bichromate in presence 
of >-arainobenzo^c acid in 50% sulphuric acid.” The choiewof^the 
most suitable oxidising agent is dependent,on a variety of conditions, 
of which the yield is not least important. A stuijy of the oxidation 
of tsosafrple to jAijIeronifi (heliotropin) pHsOa: CjHa.CHO, the 
Soc. Cliim. lies Usines du Rhone, E.P. 101,679 ; J., 1921, 448 a ; E.P, 
104,716; J., 1922, 1 O'/a; E.P. 160,70.6; J., 1922, 506a. 

” W. C. Sieversand L. Givaudon ACo., Swiss Put. 89,053 ; J. C/tem. Soc., 
1922, i., 38. 
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basis of cheap soap perfumes, has be^ made by S. Nagai.’* By 
oxidation lirtth feiohrcftnate and sulphuric acid a 47% 5 rield •was 
obtained, but iWth potassiulni permanganate only 8%. Ozonis^ 
air, containing ^2 t6 3'5% of ozone/, however, rvhen passed into a 
solution of i^osafrolje in dry carbon tetrachloride or other inert 
solvent, gave an ozonido which, on stirring with 36% sodium 
bisulphite solution, gave an 85% yield of thfe bisulplvto' addition 
product of piperonal. 

Coumarin finds an extensive use in perfumery, and tis aix addition 
to snuff. A methylcoumarin can be prepared from m-cresol and 
malic acid in 60% yield by condensation in presence of sulphuric 
acid.®* The perfume value of methylcoumarin is claimed to be 
equal to that of coumarin, but its taste is slightly less intense than 
that of the natural product. This might be a suitable method of 
utilising malic acid, which is a by-product in the manufacture of 
maple sugar. 


« Anjiisthetics and Hvpnotics. 

Anasihettes. —S'rom time to time there occurs in the literature of 
anaesthesia the statement that pure ether is unsuitable for auaes- 
thesia or, in a more definite form, pqre ether is not an anaesthetic. 
Within the last few years, two observers, J. H. Cotton in Canada," 
and Mackenzie Wallis in this country,** have' definitely stated that 
pure ether is not an anaesthetic. A perusali, however, of their 
papers shows that the evidence adduced in support pf their claim 
is very slight. Cotton ascribed the knaesthet^c action to dissolved 
carbon dioxide or ethylene, and as a result pf his experiments put 
on the market an ether containing ethylene 2 “i by volume, carbon 
dioxide 1% by volume, and ethyl alcohol 1% by weight. Wallis, 
* in a more lengthy communication, ascribes the anaesthetic properties 
to ketones, “ middle members of the series,” and accordingly intro¬ 
duced the commercial preparation “ ethanesal.” R. L. Stehle and 
W. Bourne have recently" examined the anaesthetic properties.of 
ether prepared by the interaction of sodium ethoxide and ethyl 
iodide. They state that such ether has in the highest degree the 
anaesthetic properties which are usually attributed to it. The 
claim by these latter authors that such ether is free from the con- 
stituente which have been claimtMi as the real anaesthetic agents of 
ordin&ry ether is probably true as regards ketones and catbon 
*■ • * 

•* J. Chem. Ind. Japan, 1922, 26, 631 ; J., 1922, 835a •, J. CoS. Sng., 
Tokyo, 1921, H, 83 fj., 1921,903a. « , ■ * 

” G. C. Bailey and P. "^ttner, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921,*1S, 908 ;.J- 
Chem. Soc., 1921, i., 879. 

•o'J. Can. Med. Asaoc.,im, 7,169. 

" Lancet, 1921, i./<1173. <* 

“ J. Amer, Med. Aseoc., 1922, 7fi, 376. 
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dioxide, but seems doubtf)^ in respect of dissolved, ethylene or 
ethane. 

Of greater scientific value and itilterest are solne observations 
on the possibiUt^i «f the use •of pure aoetylenh as ^n anselthetic. 
Nitrous oxide as a general ansesljjietic in combination with oxygen 
is incapable of produling a deep ati&sthesia, owing to the fact that 
the partial 4 >ressure %i nitrous oxide necessary for deep enfcichesia 
cannot be obtained (except under a total increased pressure of the 
system ^itrmis oxide plus oxygen), owing to the necessity of 
keeping up the partial pressure of oStygen. According to H. 
Wieland, acetylene overcomes this difficulty, the anaesthesia 
producible by a given partial pressure of aci'tylene being greater 
than that by an equal partial pressure of nitrous oxhle.^* Apart 
from Wieland’s experiments on animals and a few on himself, no 
record of cUnioal trials appears to have liecn published. The purifi¬ 
cation of acetylene for anaesthesia is the subject-matter of a patent 
by Wieland and Bochringer.** 

Among local anaesthetics no entirely novel type can be recorded 
(luring the past year, the developments being rather along* well- 
known themes. Butyn, NH 2 .C 8 H«.OOj(OH 8 ) 3 'N(C 4 ¥ 9 )j, , is an 
extension of the novocadne type, and was briefly mentioned last 
year. Some clinical reports of its use arc favourable, but require 
to be substantiated by long practice. It can replace cocaine, 
having a quicker action and producing a more profound result with 
less material; it is^stable and does not dilate the pupil. Whether 
it has the jindesirable prbpcrties of cocaine is not known. B- 
Fourneau and J. Puyal have^repared homologues of novocaine and 
allied bases starting from propylene, butylene, and amylene.** 
'J’hese were converted into broihohydrins, which react with dimethyl 
amine or diethylamine, with prciduction of amino-alcohols which 
can be benzoylated. The hydrochlorides of p-aminobenzoyldi- 
ethylaminopropeicl. (I.), and y-amiuobenzoyldiothylaminobutanol 
(II.), have a stronger ansesthetic action than novocaine, whilst the 

•NH2-C,H,-COj-CH-CHj-N(t;jH5)3 NH,-CeH,-COj-CH-CH-N(C,H,), 

CH, CHjCH. 

I. 11. 

hydrochloride of p-aminobenzoyldimethylaminodimethylethylcar 
hinol, NH,.C,H 4 C 08 -C(Me)(Et).QH 8 .N(CH 3 ) 8 , has a very intense 
ailtbsthetic actiqp. Belonging to the same group are the amestbetic 

*• diM. exp. Path. Pharm., 1921, 92, 96. 

” ’ifp. Appl. 20^241, of *922 j J., 1922, 036a. 

• “ .dnfe. Repta., 1921, 6, 636. • 

** W. M. Beaumont, Laneet, 1922, 2, 304; Brit. Med. J., 1923,1., 57 j 
Brit. J. Opkth., 1922, 316. A. R. Bulson, J. Amer. Med. Asaoc., 1922, 78, 343, 
431. 

2i‘i 


" BuU. Soc. Chim., 1922, 81, 424 i 1922, 518 a. 
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substances obtained by combination oS*benzyl alcohol,** 7 -dibutyl- 
aminopropjd,*' y»diallylaminppropyl, or jff-diallylaminoethyl*“ alco- 
.robenzoyl chl 6 rtdo and subsequent reduction 


of the 


hols with y-nitrbbenzoyl 1 
nitro-group. , , ' - rv ' 

Of an aberqant type are the locpl anassthetics derived from ethyl 
acotoacetate or its derivatives'*^ by combination of its sodium salt 
with j 8 -dimethylamino-a-chlorocthane or /S-diethylamip.o-a-chloro- 
ethanc, reduction of the ketonic ester formed and subsequent 
benzoylation. Ethyl a-diethylaiiiinoethyl-jS-benzoxj4)Utyrate (I.) 
produced in this way is said to possess valuable anaisthetic properties. 
CHj-COCHjCOjEt Cfla-COCHCOjEt OHjCHOBz-CH-COjEt 

^ ' CHj CH,-N(Et), 


ClCHj-CIls-HiEt.)^ 


CHs-CHj-N(Et)2 


By combination of ethylene oxide with ethyl p-aminobenzoate 
(anaesthesin), J. Landrivon and J. Altwegg have, prepared raono- 
and di-substitution derivatives, which are claimed as suitable for 
use as local amesthetics in dentistry. *- 

at2011-CHj-NItC,K,C0jEt (CH.^OHOHd.N'C.Hj-COsEt 

The amidine type of ana'sthetic represented by holocaine (I.) is, 
as is well known, produced by'condensation of phepetidine and 
phenaeetin. A recent patent** covers the corresponding allyl 
ether (II.), and its use is indieatwl iS ophthalmological practice. 

CH.-C-NHO.Hj-OEt CHaCNHCjEiOClIjCIl;^, 

II II • « 

N(!.H,()Et Nf!„Hj()-CTljCH:CHs 

1 . 11 . ( 

Hypnotics. —A. W. Box and L. Yoder hqve prepared a large 
number of hypnotics of the barbituric acid tyjie, in which the 
benzyl group, secondary alkyl groups, and butyl groups are essential 
features.** In the benzyl derivatives the antispasmodic action 
seen in some benzyl derivatives was absent and the hypnotic 
effect was accompanied by tetanic symptoms. Ethylbutylbarbi- 
turic acid, 

C,H,, /CO-NH, 

)c< >co 

CJt/ 'CO-NH/ 

has also been examined by P. Carnot and ^M. Tiffeneau and a 
comparison made with other unsymmetrical disubstituted barbituric 


** Ges, fur Cliem. Ind. in Basel, Swiss Pat. U0,.')87 ; J. Chem. SfK.t 1922, 
i., 8J8. * ■ , 

• ** O. Kamm and R. Adams, Can. Pat. 217,486 ; J. Chem. Soc., 1622, l, 


ozo. , J. ' a 

“ 0. Kamm and E. H, Volwiler, U.S.P. I,ai8,.673'u J., 1922, 87*;a. 
**EBrbw. vorm. Meisfer, Lucius u. Bruning, E.P. 161,639 ; J., 1922, 
620a ; 45.P. 167,781; J., 1922, 877a ; E.P. 169,185; J.„t922, 997a. 

“U.S.P. 1,418,900 ; J., 1922, 667 a 

“ Soc. Chem. Ind.*m Basle, U.S.lt 1,384,637 ; J., 1922, 520a*. 

*• J. Amer, Chem. .Soc., 1922,44*1141; J., 1922, 618a. 
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acids.” Referred to vero*al (diethylbarbituric acid) as 10, the 
hypnotic powers were ds follows, mcthyl?thylliarbi^rio acid 5, 
ethylpropyl- 20, ethylbutyl- 30, ethylftobutyl- 30, fithylieoamyl- 30, 
and ethylheptyl-* 25.' On mke ethylbutylbarbitufig acid is more 
toxic than veronal. , , , 

Nirva))ol (T.), the ^est known di^pnotic of the hydantoin type, 
has been synthesised by W. T. Read,” starting from pher.ylethyl- 
ketone, which combines with ammonia and hydrocyanic acid, 
yicMting. phtiiiylethylaminoacctonitrile, (!N.U(Et){rh)NH 3 . This 
is then eaused to react with potassium cyanate, the nitrile of phenyl- 
(dhylhydantoic acid formed undergoing inliernal condensation on 
boiling with hydrochloric acid: . 

Ki,, ro-Nii' 

CN-qKtKl’I'l-NIK'O-NTj • i 

J’h' 'JS1H(!<) 

I. 


'I’wo Apirohydantoins have been jirejiarwl by ,1. F. 'Thorpe, C. K. 
Ingold, and fc!. Sako, ” but their hypnotic properties are not recorded. 

CHj, ,(;<)NK A'Hi. X'O'Ml 

vu/ \NHC0 ^(dl/ \NH-00 

A related spiro-comjiound obtained by condensation of ^j8‘- 
dichloro-cther with ,inalonic ester and sub.sequent condensation 
with urea was, however, inactive.” 

chfciIjs ('oNir 

();' " ',V.. 

■CH.yrH/ CONH" 

A sulphur analogue, dietliylrlicHlanme, 

Et. EO-NH 

>(< I 

Et/ ■ (W 

of the new tyjio of hypnotic describid in last year's report has 
a*narcotic action somewhat greater than veronal. Owing to its 
low solubility in water and its non-absorption when given by 
mouth, it has no practical value.*® 


SWMETENINO AciENTS. 

Out of the vjst array of data that has been amassed ^pn the 
relation between chemical constitution^and physiological action 
there arj but one or two generalisations of val^c, and these must 

” aontpteanwl., 1922,175, 241 ; J.. 1922, 68,’la.. 

” J. Amer. Clmn.^oc., 1922, 44 , 1746 ; J., 1922, 783a. 

Chem. Hoc. Trans., 1922.121, 1177. 

'•«. Katom and J. H. Waldo, Am9r. Vhsm. Abst., 1922,16.408. 

" J., 1922, 916a. 
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be applied with caution. The first is rtjhat similarity of mdeoular 
build, arran^emeit, or structure, and henc'e similarity of localisation 
in the living tissues, determiShCS similarity of physiological action. 
The second, th^ corollary of the first; is that coCiplete‘dissimilarity 
of molecular, build rdoes not necessarily preclude similarity of 
physiological action. It is a ‘fairly easy m^^tter to deiponstrate 
the application of these generalisations in a variety of physiological 
effects, c.g., odour, narcotic action, blood pressure, antiseptic 
power, etc. ‘ • 

Sweetness is a physiological property which is readily examined 
and conforms to these generalisations. A number of interesting 
substances have been prepared with a view to improvements on 
the known ‘■sweetening materials, with, however, little success. 
C. Speckan has chosen the dulcin group for variation.Dulcin 
has the formula NHj.CO.NH.CeH,.OEt, is intensely sweet, and the 
sweetness is retained in NH 2 .C 0 .NH.C,H 4 . 0 CH 2 .CH 2 Br, and to a 
slight extent in NHj.CO.NH.CeHi.O.COCjHj. ‘Replacement of 
the bromine atom by basic groups gave tasteless substances, as 
did replacement of the end methyl group in dulcin by the acetyl c»r 
benzoyl grObp. ^Similarly substitution of the whole ethyl group in 
dulcin by -COOEt or -CONPh'j gave tasteless substances. In 
jS-hydroxypropyl-p-carbamidophenyl^ ether, NHj.CO.NH.CeHi.O. 
CHj.CH.CHj.OH, however, a faint sweet taste was noticeable. P. 
Hermann has likewise devoted some attention to variation of the 
dulcin molecule without, however, producing kny new sweetening 
agents." i 

A group of sweet substances whicH excite the attention are the 
cyclic imide-ethers of diglycollic acid deseribed by M. Sido.“ 
Diglycollimide, 




NH 


is tasteless, but its N-alkyl derivatives increase in sweetness from 
methyl to propyl, its N-aryl are almost tasteless, and' ffee 
isobutylimidc bitter. R. Anschutz and S. Jaeger have also 
prepared some N-arylimkles of the same substance ■with similar 
results."® 

The modifications of saccharin. 



are many'. Unlike diglycollimide, the pUrent' Mibstance w sjve^ Jts 

' ■' « Ber. dev/ta. Pham. Gea., 1922,82,83 ; J., 1922, <34a. 

■ “ Annalen, 1922,429,163 ; J., 1922, 916a. 

" Bar. detUa. Pharfh. Gea., 1921,81,118 ; J., 1921, 367a. 

“ Bar., 1922,65, 670; J. ChemtSoc., 1922, i., 428. 
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N-alkyl derivatives 
saccharins 


are 


devoid of sweetness. Four naphtha- 




JfH 


, NH 
CO SO, 


. t,/\/\cO* 


Iso 


>NH 


•00 


co- 

/»\/Nso, , 'I 

. <A> \/\/“ 

have been prepared by H. P. Kaufmann and H. Zobel, but they 
have all * prdnounced bitter taste. ** 

Benzenedisulphonimide, 

“ ‘\so/ 

has a sweet and acid taste, followed by a bitter taste.*' 
D-Chlorosaocharin" has a bitter sweet taste, whilst 5-ehloro- 
saccharin has a sweet taste,*’ with an intense and persistent bitter 
after-taste. 6-Chlorosaccharin is more than one-haU as sweet as 
saccharin, but has a somewhat astringent taste.** 

Much attention is still being devoted to the oxidation ot o- 
toluenesulphonamide, CH,.CeH,.SO,NH, to silcchaftn. W. 

Pamfilow oiidised the sodium salt of the amide with 2 4 molecides 
of potassium permanganate for* 6 hrs. at 60°, and claims an 80 /„ 
Yield of saccharin.*’,, Others carry out the oxidation with chrormc 
acid in 50% sulphuric acid” below 75°, or in 35% sulphunc acid or 
stronger in the presence of iron, chromium, or manganese salts. 
Electrochemical methods were patented early in the development 
of saccharin, and a variant'has recently been desenb^ 

75% yield of saccharin is obtained by anodic oxidation at 00 in 
2N solution of sodium carbonate, with a current of 12 'volt® 
density of 0-04 amp. per sq. cm.” The cell is fitted with a platinum 
gauze anode and a rotating lead cathode. 

Pungent Pbincipebs and Dermatitants. 

The pungent principle of capsicum or cayenne pepper was Aoto 
in 1919 by A. Lapworth and F. A. Royle,” and more especially by 

1922, 68, 1499 ; J., 1922, 008a. 

»* A. F. HoUeman, Rer. Trav. Chim., 1921. 40, 446 : J., 1921, 52 . 

Frftnkel, “ Arzneimittclsyntheje,” 4th ed., p. 147. 

” J. H. Gerv*r, Amer. Cliem. Abst, 1922,16, 15"-. 

•• W. Davis, Chem. Soc. Trans., J921,11^, 876. 

’»MonsantoChq}i^WkB*U.S.P. 1,306/)41 ; J.,1®1,195^^ 

' ’USoA Chim. d^Dsines du KhAne, E.P. i53,520, J., 1921, 26 a , 

K.‘^L6Z^R^^74,913, j.. 1922, 086a. F. Fichter and H. D6we. 
H 0 lv.<!hint. Acta, 1922,6,00 ; J-, 1996, 195a. 

” T., 1919, 843a, 
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'E. K. Nelson,’* to be the vanillylamj^e of an unsaturated acid, 
decenoic aciJ, wi^h a branched side-cheiiii, 


OH(^ ^CH,-NHi-CO'C,H„' 
.OMe 


Later in the same year Nolson'prepared a aeries of amMes from 
vanillylamine and various acid chlorides.’* The amides of fatty 
acids lower than Ji-hexoic acid had little or no pungency, but above 
this the pungency increaEi"d rapidly to a maximum at tlic nono¬ 
amide, and then fell off w'ith higher mendjcrs. An interesting 
extension of this wfrk* has been made by E. Ott and K. Zimmcr- 
mann,’" who confirm'the observation that acids with nine, ten, or 
eleven carbon atoms produce the most pungent amides. The pun¬ 
gency is, moreover, not dependent to any extent on the position 
of an unsaturated linkage in the acid, althougli the presence of 
such a linkage is necessary for producing pungency in the higher 
members. Thus the pure vanillylamide of stearic'acid is tasteless, 
whilsf that of oleie acid is intensely pungent. By modifying the 
amine it is shown that the j)resencc and orientation of the methoxy 
group and of the hydroxyl group are essential features; the 
amine must be of an aliphatic type. 

It is not without significance that sp^anthol, the pungent principle 
of Para cress, is also an amide of an unsaturtited fatty acid. Y. 
Asahina and M. Asano” have rixluced spilanthokto hydrospilanthol, 
which is proved by hydrolysis and .synthesis to be the isobutylamide 
of decoic acid. Spilantliol is theref.re the isobutyfamide of a 
decenoic acid, (OHjlaCH.OHz.NH.GO.CsH,,, ahd it is of interest 
in this connexion that Thoms and Thu men’" isolated the wobutyl- 
amide of piperonylacrylic acid, OHjOs: CeH„.CH : CH.CO.NH. 
CHj.CHMej, from Vagara xanthoxyloides, and J. A. Goodson found 
it in Xanthoxylum rmcrophyllum.'”' 

Piperin, CHA : C.A.CH : CH.CH : GH.OO.NH.CAi«. the piper¬ 
idine amide of piperic acid, may occur to the extent of several p^ 
cent, in black pepper, but is not the true pungent principle. E. Ott 
and F. Eichler now claim to have isolated the active principle 
chavicin, from pepper resin, as a viscous liquid, which, on hydro¬ 
lysis yields isochavicic acid, an isomeride of piperic acid, and 
piperidine.*" Both isochavicic ac^d and piperic acid are reducible 
to the lame tetrahydropiperic acid. To the reviewer’s mind flie 

1919, BMa ; 1920, 348a. 

’* J. Amer. Chem.*Aoc., 1919,41, 2121; U.Sl?. I,3£9i272, J., 1920, 76'4a. 

’• Annalen, 1911, 428, 334 ; J., 1922, 77a. 

® J. Pharm,. Soc. Japan, 1922, 85 ; J. Chem. Soc., 1^2, i., 606. 

Ber., 1911,44, 3717 ; J. Chem. kSoc., 1912, i., 116, 

’» Bwchem. J., 1921,15.193 ; ./. Soc., 1921, i., 285. 

*« Ber., 1922, 66, 2653 ; J.. 1922,^14a. 
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evidence of the homogeneijy of isochavicic, acid is not all that 
could be desired. 

Certain trees, or extracts therefrdin, arc known to Jirodjice a 
painful skin disetft# in suscejftible persons. The V3«nstituent of 
Japanese lac responsive for this is urushiol, a» catechol derivative 
with an wisaturated |idc chain of fifteen carbon atoms. “ 

p,OK 

I Jou 

Experiments on catechol derivatives show that the irritating 
.action increases with increasing length of the side ehaii*, but is not 
aj)prec!iably affected by its jiosition. Lohinol, ihc d'Tinatitant 
of the Poison oak, apjiears to he closely ndated, as it contains the 
catechol nucleus and is uns<aturati‘tl.“- 

ANTISHI’TK'S. 

To the investigator in chemotherapy there .are <iver present two 
very formidajile b.arriers. I’lie first is the lack of knowledge as 
to the mechanism of the aciiou of a drug, the second, the absence of 
. information as to the distribution of residual affinity in the drug, 
and it is this distribution of residual affinity which determines the 
selective distributiontof the drug in the living tissues. The former 
hinders the pharm.aeologist in the correct experimental testing of a 
series of drug®, whilst the latter jirevents the ehenii.st from devising 
the most efficacious subst,anei\ the only alternative at present 
being the almo.st haphazard synthesis of numerous ni'w chemical 
individuals. The no small success which has been obtained by the 
Iiresent methods in various groups of chemotherapeutic substances, 
has started in each ease from .some initial observation which has 
given a leail. We owe Ehrlich and Hata's salvarsan to the obser¬ 
vations of Thomas anel Breiid, and later of Dhlenhuth and co- 
weS-kers on the trypanocidal and spirillicidal action of atoxyl, 
and Bayer 205 to Ehrlich and Shiga's discovery of the trypanocidal 
.action of trypan red. At the present time many such clues, both 
among organo-metalfic compounds and non-metallic organic 
compoands, are being assiduously followeel up by numerous investi¬ 
gator. Success has, so far, only altended the treatment of general¬ 
ised infections due to protozoal and jipirochaetal organi8if\g; 
generalised bacterial infections cannot at present be checked, 
although localised ImiSteriaJ infections respond favourably in spme 
cases to*irrigation with suitable antiseptics. 

« R. Majima, Ber., 1922, 66, 19t ; Chem. Soc., f922, i., 28.’!. 

J. B. lV{ELcnair» «/• Awer, Chetn. Soc.t 1921 , 48, 159 ; */. Oketn- Soc,f 1921« 

387. 
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Oeoi’iNO-Mbtallic Compounds. 

Gold Ccffnpounds .—^Tubertujosis is a prominent instance of a 
disea^ which does'not respond to s^rum theiagy^ Attention must 
therefore be paid to other possible curative agente. The possibility 
of utilising gold compounds as'cjirative agents started from Koch’s 
discovery of the inhibitory action of gold ‘‘cyanide .orf tubercle 
bacilli at a dilution of 1 in 2,000,000. The presence of serum, 
however, diminishes its potency. Various addition ^compounds of 
gold cyanide, chloride, ol thiocyanate with organic bases such as 
hexamethylenetetramjne, piperazine, cantharidine in eombination 
with ethyicnediamine, choline and hexamethylenetetramine quater¬ 
nary salts have been protected from time to time, with a view to 
their use in tuberculosis.** Their application, however, has met 
with little success. In German medical literature frequent reference 
is made to krysolgan, which is reported on favourably for the 
treatment of tuberculosis in man.** Krysolgan was introduced 
by A. Feldt,** and is described by him as the sodium salt of a 
complex 4-amino-2-aurophenol-l-carboxylic acid. It contains 60% 
of gold, inhibits the growth of tubercle baciUi at a dilution of 
I in lto00,000, and gives a neutral solution. The sal,t is marketed 
by the Farbewerkc vorm. Meiste^, Lucius, und Briining, who have 
covered by patent some allied ^{ibstanccs. By treatment of 
mercaptobenzenes with double gold chlorides viuromercaptobenzenes 
are formed. The sodium salts of 4-amino-2-a»jromercaptobenzene- 
1-carboxylic acid,** (I.), and of aurothiosalicylic acid *’ (II.), are 
specially mentioned, < c 


COjNa 

|/^SAu 


NH, 

L 


COjNa 
^\s Au 
./■ 

. 11 . 




whilst salts of organic bases, e.g., ethylenediamlne, with aurothio- 
sulphuric acid have been protected as therapeutic agents in tulJer- 
oulosis and syphilis.** 

No detailed reference need be made here to the addition com¬ 
pounds of arsenicals with gold chloride, as''they are well known. 
The Bayer firm have recently protected the addition products of 
gold phloride with compounds' of the Methylene Blue gropp.** 

• »* G.P. 284,234, 284,260» 269,661,‘276,134,276,136, 284,269. 

B. Levy, Deut. med. Woch,, 1922, 48 , 223. 

*» iferi. Min. hW., 1917,1113 ; 1918, 2f9, 911» cf. MUnch med. W^t 
1923,1600 ; Lancet, 1922,*1,396. 

■ • *» U.S.P. 1,207,284 ; J., 1917,163. 

•. •’^.P. 187,226; J., 1922, 347a. 

■ *»E.P. 1869of 1944; rf., 1914,^6. 

»*G.P, 347,376; J., 1922, 6224.. 
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The products are stated to, he strongly anti|3ptio against tubercle 
bacilh, gonococci, and spfrochaetes. 

Mercury Compcmnds .—The poweiihil antisept jc action* of certain 
inorganic mercury‘dbmpounds Is undoubtedly due ii} the first place 
to the mercuric ion. The mercuric itm cannot,•however, be the sole 
factor determining ^e antiaepticf properties of organic mercury 
compounds.* In a previous report *“ reference was made to mercuro- 
chrome-220 (I.), a mercury compound of dibromofluorescein. 
Further expefience"' shows that it is a PjOwerful germicide against 
gonococcus, this bacillus being forty times as susceptible as B. coU. 
It is said to be of value in cystitis, and as a general surgical dressing. 
An allied compound, flumerin (11.), is the sodium salt of hydroxy- 
inercurifluorescein.'® It has been tried intraverousl/as an anti¬ 
syphilitic, but is decidedly inferior to the salvarsans. It is said 
to eradicate experimental syphilis in the rabbit, and to have proved 
ut value in syphilis in man. 


HOHg 

ONa/ Y’No 

Rr I I I I Hr 


C,H,COjNa 


IIOHg 

\/\o/\/ 

I 

C,H,-COaNa 

II. 


The growth-inhilgting properties of a series of organo-mercuric 
compounds on tubercle bacilli have been determincxi by L. M. 
l)e Witt.®* *Thc compounds^examined include mercury derivatives 
of phenol, nitro- and nitroso-phenol, and saligenin, of aniline, 
nitroanilines, methyl* and ethyl derivatives of aniline and nitro- 
anilines. The interesting observation was made that many of 
these substances exceed phenol or mercuric chloride in potency. 
Those of the highest inhibitory power are to be tested later, in order 
to determine their liactericidal and therapeutic efficiency. T. A. 
Henry and T. M. Sharp have described mercury derivatives of the 
rSactive ortho-, meta-, and para-hydroxybenzaldehydes.®‘ The 
ortho and meta compounds wore the strongest bactericides when 
tested on B. typhosus. 

Bisrmth, Vanadi'&m, Niobium, and Other Compounds .—Some 
lireliminary results in the treatment of syphilis by sodium potassium 
bistauttiotartrate were noted in* last year’s report.*® Tlje work 


. mca. A88oc.^v^£i\, vo» ; xx. xi« 


Ann. Uept8., 1920, 5» 503. 

Swartz, D. M. Davis, J. Jirmr. 

Young;*®./!. White, B. O Swfctz, Pnd., 1921, 77, 93. 

•®£. C. White, J. H. Hill, J. E. Moore, H. H. Young, J. Amer. Meet 
d«»oc.,>t022,79, 877. • 

“y.Infec. Die., 1922,80,363. 

'fohem. Soc. Trans., 1922,121,1056. 

Ann. SepU., 1921, 8, 632. 
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•> < 
has been carried several stages furthe*.(luring the past year. Other 
complex bismuth compounds such as atumonium bismuth citrate,' 
sodiupi bismuth limtate, sooliti'm bismuth sub-gallate, and bismuth 
oxyiodogallate, have been tried by*®. Sazcratf-*,nd C. Levaditi on 
experimental syphilis in the rabbit, the conclusion being drawn 
that a large number of bismu'tfii compound^, have a mgire or less 
energetic aiitis 3 rphilitic action, but that, so far, sodium potassium 
bismutho-tartratc is best.*® It is superior to mercury and ap¬ 
proaches the salvarsans in value. In addition it hasihe advantage 
of stability. It cannot, however, bo given intravenously with 
safety. L. Ouenot at.id L. Fournier have tried it on 200 human 
cases without untoward accident.” On trypanosomiasis in mice 
and guinea-'pigs it was not found curative,** although it caused 
the disappearance of Trypanonoma brucci in mice.** 

Vanadium, niobium, and tantalum occur in the same group of 
the periodic law as arsenic, antimony, and bismuth. It is therefore 
not surprising to iind that the complex vanado-tartrates of sodium 
or potassium have effected cures in .syphilitic rabbits. In man the 
results were also favourable, although not so good ns with arsenic 
or bismuth* compounds.'"” This work extends the original obser¬ 
vations of Froschcr, Sell, and ^tillians, who in 1917* first demon¬ 
strated the antisyphilitic action«of^vanadium.'“‘ Compounds of 
niobium and tantalum proved void of .antisyphilitic action. Niobium ' 
and rhodium were .also without beneficial action on mice infected 
with Trypanosoma brucri.^'>- 

Dyes .—Thanks to the •work of numerous investigftors there is 
ample experimental evidence fo show that, many dyes have a 
powerful bactericidal action. For the trestment of generalised 
bacterial infections this is by no means sufficient. The ideal anti¬ 
septic or chemotherapeutic agent is one which possesses, in vivo, 
a bactericidal action .and is compatible with the forces necessary 
to the ho.st's defence. In doses non-lethal to the host it should 
therefore exert a negligible action on phagocytes or stimulate them 
to activity. Failure to realise these essentials is one cause of the 
lack of success which has attended attempts to cure diseases due 
to generalised bacterial infections on the basis of the bactericidal 
action of dyes, observed, in vitro, in aqueous rolution. . ■ 

An account of a praiseworthy attempt to cope with the numerous 
factors concerned in evaluating /in antiseptic for internal use^has 

t 

' » Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 192“?, 36,1. *' 

•’ Ibid., 1922, 8& 14. 

** S. A'fler, Ahk Trap. Med. Parasit., 1921,15,43? 

•® A. Frouinand M. Guillaumie, Oomjj/csrcml. ;5<?c. Btof., 1921*, 88, 466. ' 
too Ij. Poumier, C. Levaditi, and A. Schwartz, Crmptes rend. Soe. Sid^t 
1'922, 87, 23. 

Amtr. J. Syp.. W17, 2, 347. *■ 

A. Pronin and M. GuillaumioeComplcs rend. Soc. Biol, 1921, K, 466. 
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been published *“» in Amerio»rt)y L. D. Felton |nd K. M. Dougherty, 
who have determined the'organotropic, bacteTiot»pic,*and leuco- 
eytotropio action of a^ number of and cinchoha derivatives. 
The organotropic ‘ifttion was ‘measured by tlie ipaximum* dose 
tolerated by mice, th^e bacteriotsopic action J)y the, bactericidal 
action otitStaphyhcociug aurews m Whole blood, and the leucocyto- 
tropic actiorfby the inhibition of phagocytic action towaida rtaphy- 
lococoi in serum. As a rule, in the triphcnylmethane bases, in 
safranine«, plfenarincs, quiiioncs, and the cinchona group the 
deleterious action of the drug was greater on the leucocyte than 
on the bacteria or on the host. In an in viueexperiment therefore 
an interference with the host’s natural deferitivc force.s mieht be 
expected. p-Methoxymalachite Creen, Kthyl Violet, and Proflavine 
ai)proached the condition where a toh'iated dose for mice was 
staphylotropic but not leucocyfotropic. The account promised 
later, of the influence of thcs(' drugs on an exjieriniental pneumo¬ 
coccus infection in mice will be looked forward to with interest. 

The bactericidal action on fourteen strains of bacteria, in broth, 
tif about 80 coal-tar dyestuffs has been determined by T. H. Fair- 
brother and A. Remshaw in an attcm])t to cf)frela^fe chemical 
constitution Snd bactericidnl action.'"' In general they find, like 
other observers, that amino-groaps are important factors in the 
development of antiseptic action, but their effect may be diminished 
or annulled by the jnesence in the molecule of groups such as nitro, 
carboxyl, sulphonyl, or nayhthylamino or by a loading of the 
amino-group's* by alkyl substituents. The lethal dose of about 
40 dyes was also determiiuxr on paramiecia as representative of 
protozoa. The selective action, however, of a series of compounds 
for various organisms is a well-known phenomenon and ])recludes 
the application of results obtaineil with j)aramoecia to other jwotezoa. 
A striking instance of this selective action was recently recorded 
by J. B. Cohen, C. "H. Browning, and R. Gulbransen, who, in 
iuldition to the discovery of the ])owcrful antiseptic action of the 
t'ytnine dyes, Sensitol Red, Green, and Violet—used commercially 
as photographic sensitisers—found'"" that the ratio of the lethal 
concentration of Sensitol Rtxl for li. coli and Staphylococcus aureus 
was probably greater •than 2000 : i. 

J. Exp. Med., 1922,38, 10:t. 

J., 1922, IS.'iT. 

Brit. Med. J* 1922, 1, .lit; Nature, 1922,109, 750. 
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By Raymokd E. Ceowthkr, A.I.C. 

Thb photofraphic industry, in common with most of the other 
industries which come within the purview of these reports, has 
continued to feel the “ slump ” effects of after-war fatigue and 
readjustment during the past year. A review of the situation, 
however, cannot fail to awaken surprise that in this branch of 
industry, which hitherto has been regarded by tJio majority of the 
community as a pure luxury trade—it is even so classified by the 
German Government—the slump conditions have been so lightly 
felt ill this country. One can oenclude from this fortunate circum¬ 
stance that photography has filled^ a gap in the aesthctical life of the 
“ average ” man and that, apart altogether from the enormous 
powers it places in the hands of the pioneers of modern science, 
whose discoveries will in all probability bovitai factors of communal 
life in the not far distant future, it is oDining to be recognised as an 
educational necessity. This could not have been so if the apparatus 
and materials incidental to the art or science of photography had 
not already attained a uniformity of quality, and maintained it in 
such a measure as warrants the production of successful results 
. with little wastage. 

Nor is it only in the peaceful existence .of a community that 
photography has come to be regarded as a non-luxury: all the 
unfortunate participants in the late European catastrophy apprised 
it at its true value, and it is consequently regarded by sevSral 
Governments as a “ key ’’ industry, the fostering and protection of 
which is a matter of national import. 

The impetus given to the industry in Germany, where the rapid 
decrease in the international value of the currency has enabled 
extraordinarily low costs of pro'duction to be maintained, ha8*beeB 
• Si'serious menace to ho,[jie manufacturers, who in May and 
made complaint^ before a committee of the Board of Trtyde' wito ^ 
view to«ecuring an inpreased measure df protojtion. , ^ 

, - Whilst the existing import duties on practically all the apgHc^s 
' and inaterial used in photography are not eifective in pr^?«n^^ 
• • ♦* 

. » BrU, J, Phot., 1922, 69, 298, 342, 371. 
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their importation and sub8f<[uent sale at competitive prices, it is 
doubtful whether an increase would allow of a gaeatei* margin of 
profit per article or a'greater aggregate^f profit per tonum to home 
manufacturers for»wi<h a disciplined working community sifch as 
exists in Germany, the currenoy.could be fusther depreciated, if 
necessary^ with a conlequent repetition of the “‘complaint.” 

That the home photographic industry must be retained cannot 
be gainsaid, but the problem of its retention is undoubtedly an . 
involved‘one,* which cannot be complet^y solved by tariff regu¬ 
lations and in which one of the most important factors is the less 
expensive existence of the German producerf 

The adoption of a pessimistic view, how6ver, would be un¬ 
warranted for, on the one hand, the home-produci d materials, and 
particularly the sensitive materials, maintain unimpaired the high 
standard of quality for which they have been justly renowned and 
aire in steady demand on such of the world’s markets as are open to 
competition; and, on the other hand, an increasing amount of 
valuable research is being undertaken which is bound to bp of 
importance in the near future. This latter asset is yrobably of 
greater moment than would at first sight appear. (5n the Continent, 
the effect of* the financial topsy-turvydom is felt most by that 
section of the community from'which the scientific workers are 
recruited, and all eff'jrts to maintain the former level of scientific 
education are prolong insufficient to cope with the situation. 
In Austria, the general deptession is evinced by the disappearance 
from circulation of the yell-known journal Photographische 
Korreapondenz. 

In Germany also \he substitution of a fortnightly issue of 
Photographische Industrie for the former weekly issue is the straw 
which indicates the direction of drift. 

In Switzerland however, the appearance of a new monthly 
magazine, Camera, is to be noted. The publication of this maga¬ 
zine, in which contributions by such workers of note a« Lfippo- 
Cramer, Konig, etc., occur, serves to indicate that countries with 
normal currency are likely to command the best brains of Europe— 
a truism which in tlje light of recent advances in the exchange 
value of English currency should afford our industrial leaders a 
considerable amount of satisfaction. The publication in abridged 
foriK of the Coiymunications which have been made during ^he 
years 1Q19-1920 by the Eastman‘Research Laboratories to various 
societies {ind journals, and the proposed issue as separate volume 
of jSteieijce^ Technique H Industrie Photographigue, published hitherto 
as a supplement to the Berne Frangaise de Photographic, in that 
they serve to indicate the demand for scientific photographic 
literatdre, dre worthy of mention. * 
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. . • KlNEMAXOGEAtpy. 

• 

During'thc |)ast year inu?:b'has been heard'from the proprietors 
of kincmatogr/iph theatres of the adverse efftfets of the entertain¬ 
ment tax op the volume of jiaVonage, but it would be better to 
make a careful analysis of thtf situation, tfo,n8idering afl the con¬ 
tributory factors, than blindly to attribute the undoubted falling 
off of the public's appreciation to a factor which has had little 
deterrent influence on other types of audience or spectators. The 
present “ slump ” aflords a good oi)portunity for stocktaking, and 
a review of the situation indicates that the past phenomenal 
popularity of the kinema was due partly to novelty and partly to 
the fact tlifit this novelty appealed to a section of the community 
which had not been educated to amuse itself in its leisure time. So 
long as the appearance of novelty could be maintained and so long 
as this 2 )articular section of tine eomniunity had the means to pay 
for its amusement, for just so long have the “pictures” been 
popular. 

xlie time aj)pears to have arrived, however, when the kinema 
mustnppehl to‘thc “ average” intellect and successfully compete 
on its merits with various counter attractions of a higher order of 
intellectuality if its pros])erity is'tqitcontinue. 

The introduction of more or less sordid drama by means of 
“ animaUd ])hotography ” to hundreds of tliousands all too eager 
for such excitement and hitherto oidy able to procure it at the 
expense of depriving them.selves of desirable company—namely, by 
reading—-constituted no doubt all-siVflicient, reasons for the initial 
success ; but sooner or later the communalt value of the industry, 
that is to say, its value as a factor in the uplifting of a community, 
must become its life and death factor. It cannot be reasonably 
argued that at present the average programme is worth the time 
which an ordinary middle-class individual has to spend in order to 
sift out the little w'prth seeing from the enormous bulk of worthless 
and anti-social material therein. • 

Until the kinema becomes the rendezvous of the people who 
matter in the intellectual life of the community, until it is really fit 
to place before the children of this generation who arc to be its 
mainstay in the next, it can only hope at best to enjoy short periods 
of financial prosperity interspersed with much longer periods of 
“ VadHimes.” ^ < 

‘Although these comments may appear somewhat incongruous, if 
need only be pointed out that the contijjned p^istcnce of the photo¬ 
graphic industry is vefy largely bound up with the keeping sfivepf 
that section of it which consumes the major partion of its pwidttOtS" 
viz., kinematograpji films. No .apology is offered therpfor^by the 
writer for having considered the subject from the social aspect. 
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A furthet fact must not Ije overlooked, namely, that in the past 
kinematography has been severely handidkppe^, so»far as the 
patrons are concerfled, by the inahjlfty to convey impressions by 
means of spoech-Tithfe alternt^tion of titles wiCh long dra\rti out 
“ close ups ” rapidly become soi^ewhat irksoipe to watch. It is a 
poor substitute, which before^ long MU very probably be displaced 
by the ‘^talking ” film. In fact, towards the latter end of 1922 a 
successful public demonstration of speaking film pictures was 
given in, Berlin.* The various operations for sound reproduction 
in this particular instance are protoctrtl by patents granted to 
H. Vogt, J. Engl, and J. Massolle,* and inyludo a novel form of 
sound-light intensity converter, which depends upon the con¬ 
ductivity of the ionised atmosphere surrounding ai« electrically 
charged wire. The movements of the sound-operated diaphragm 
are registered as strips of varying opacity, which form a ladder 
jlesign along the edge of the picture film. Perfect synchronisation 
of picture and sound is thus achieved when the light intensity to 
sound conversion is made by the now weU-known selenium ceU 
apparatus. The inventors are to be congratulated on their suScess, 
hut it is doubtful whether the existing vested interests wiU -^Icome 
the improvement. Its adoption would mean the installation of 
new delicate and cxjiensivc apparatus and would necessitate 
drastic changes in “ producing ” methods. It would mean, for 
example, that the ‘‘hetor ” would have to rely on his own skill 
and that the “ producer ” would become dumb. It would necessi¬ 
tate the introduction of refinements comparable with those pertain¬ 
ing to the theatre stage, am! although it would eventually enable 
the kinema to take i^ pl.ace amongst the arts, the transition from 
the present state of affairs could only be slow. It may be anticipated 
therefore that the inventions in the “ speaking film ” field* will not 
prove epoch-making. 

The case of stereoscopic projection, with which inventors con¬ 
tinue to concern themselves,* is in a somewhat different category, 
Bi#oe not only will the unnatural perspective, which is all too 
evident when the subject includes near foreground and relatively 
important background objects, disappear, but, in addition, no 
modification of the existing “ production ” technique would be 
necessitated and but slight alteration of apparatus would be called 
for unless synchronised viewing,devices for each spectator are 
css&tial. The illusion of stereoscopy which results from torject 

• Phot. Bund., 1922, 266. 

• E.P.*167,433, 1.61,440, 167,443 4. 

• A*0.”Rankme, Nature, 1921,108, 276. P. M. G. Toulon, E.P. 622,827, 
Rev. Front. Phot., 192P 2, Suppl, 103. R. Mylo, E.P. 149,206-7. E. Viola, 
Atti Acead. Linvei, 1021,80, II., 416. 

‘J.Briaon, F.P. 520,908, 622,999s A. Boorman, E.P. 166,687. L. D. 
Williama, E.P. 173,833. 
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displacement of the camera during talfing has already been made 
use of with ^ometamount of success, and'W. H. Merrill and T. C. 
Martin' haie sedured a patent for means of impdrting the necessary 
movement to flje camera. i ' «' 

It must not he forgotten, hcjwever, that the mere alteration of 
the relative jiositio'iis of the aotorfe imparts a i/ipasure of stereoscopy 
to most scenes, and the impression of depth which true stereoscopic 
projection would introduce would, perhaps, scarcely be noticeable. 

The many drawbacks yttendant on the present Siscofitinuous 
nature of the film movement in both “ taking ” and projection are 
too well known to need emphasis, and it is not surprising therefore 
that much work is being carried out with a view to perfecting 
continuously moving film apparatus.’ The perfection of such 
apparatus will add enormously to the value of the kinematograph in 
its application to the analysis of motion, and would enable many 
t 3 rpes of subjects to bo recorded which at present have to be passed 
by. Further, a noticeable decrease in the cost of production should 
result from the longer life of a film continuously projected, and the 
audiences <jt the smaller halls, which have suffered much more 
during‘the present depression tljan those whore other attractions 
form part of the programme, would receive their reels in a much 
less abridged form than is at pfeseAt the case. The assistance 
which the continuou.sly moving film would give to those working 
on the speaking film will be apparent from a perusal of the account 
of Vogt, Engl, and Massolle’s work. t 
There are unmistakable signs of a, revival of interest in home 
kinematography, a natural result, perhaps, of the steady extension 
of electric lighting facilities. The introduefSon of the kinemato¬ 
graph into the homes of the people is largely bound up with the 
supply of suitable “ non-inflammable ” film base, for although all 
the regulations which govern public exhibitions might not be 
relaxed if nitrocellulose were displaced by the much less inflam¬ 
mable esters, there can be no doubt that the householder and 
probably his fire insurance company also would take more kindfy 
to a less inflammable material. There does not appear to be any 
necessity, however, for such a truly non-inflammable material as the 
band of aluminium which has been produced by K. Weiss,* and 
whilst it is obvious that both sides of such a “ film ” may be used 

«W. H. Merrill and T. C. Martin, E.P. 175,912. 1^. B. Moore, U.B.P. 
Ii3»5,661. A. Polak, F.P. 62fi,184. and Additions 23,945, 24,071. 

’ J. Szezepanik, E.P. 148,254, 155,764. C. Zeiss, E.P. 149,280, G.P. 
350,194. -E. Mechai!', E.P. 152,347. A. A. TJiomtpg, E.P. 171,916. 0. F. 
Jenkins, if.S.P. 1,386,329'. O. Messter, G.P. 336,649. K. Hig^son, E.P. 
.179,648. M. F. and»L. D. HUl, U.S.P. 1,407,536. Ememann-Werke 4t.-Go 
G.P. 348,936. W. Heape and H. B. Grylls, E.P. 178,472. H. Grubb, K.P. 
178,474. . • • - 

» Phot. Ini., 1922, 311. 
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for carryihg pictures thereiis not much lil^lihood of its replacing 
the ordinary transparerft variety. Acetate filift has* entered the 
field, and is now being fairly extcfteively used^n ?he production of 
positives. Fronvi^l ‘points ofrview it is to be regretted that acetate 
base is not suitable for negativo^lm making-*-and s» far it has not 
proved ,to be inerj* towards thfc modern higrf-speed emulsion— 
because only a part of the advantages it would otherwise afford can 
be turned to account. So long as nitrate base has to bo used in 
negative work, the manufacturing and^ storage fire risks remain. 
These risks are at least as important as those appertaining, under 
the present regulations, to the exhibiting of such film, and although 
the action of the French Government in pi-ohibiting ■'f*er July, 
1924, the public exhibition of pictures on nitrate film is a step in the 
right direction, it is doubtful whether much public benefit will 
result. The relative instability of acetate film precludes its use for 
.record purposes, even when it is desired to preserve positives only, 
and in addition its anti-wear qualities leave much to be desired. 
Attempts are being made to perfect vi.scose film and to incorporate 
therein the sen.sitivc salts.* Should success be achieved, the low 
cost of this product will guarantee a ready marked. iSoreoVer, the 
protection ef the picture image resulting from the absence of a 
separate emulsion film would be an important asset. 

It will bo apparent from the foregoing that substitutes for the 
nitrate film are receiving the serious consideration of film manufac¬ 
turers, and it is to* be anticipated that, with the extension of the 
knowlodge’ijE cellulose and its derivatives, the day is not far distant 
when nitrogen-bearing esters will have ceased to be the basis of 
kinomatograph or other photographic film. 

Colour I’HOTOGR.AriiY. 

The public c.xhibition during the past year of the Prizma natural 
colour film referred to in last year’s Report (p. 546) has afforded an 
(fiportunity of comparison with the results of earlier processes. 
Unfortunately it cannot be said that the newer process showed 
striking improvement over the now obsolete kinemacolor resvdts ; 
indeed the latter, in i^ite of its well-known colour-fringe drawback, 
gave distinctly more harmonious rendering and dealt with the more 
difficult lighting effects more effieiently. Perhaps the proc^cers of 
the Prizma pictures have been too ambitious, have not reansechthe 
limitations of their process, or were noC familiar with the correct 
lighting oonditions f jr soyie of the scenes portrayed, but whatever 
may he the causes one is not very imprdfesed by the amount of 
progress made in tlds branch of colour photography durmg the last 

• ia CeHophane, F.P. 619,863. Ste also 3. E. Brandenburger, J., 1922, 
521a. 
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decade as evinced by Jhe exhibition oi ,Tke Qreat Adv^ure. Of 
other dye tdnin^‘processed aj. present redeivin^ attention it is of 
interesj to Iiote thaj a company has been formed in Germany to 
exploit Traube/^ patents in kinematography. ' ' * 

Gaumont's thre^-cdlour additjve» process, wl^ich is being success¬ 
fully and regularly worked by its InveiStor, has been improved as to 
projection operation by the perfection of registration Inechanism 
which may be manually or automaticaEy controlled. This process 
represents, in the writer’s ppinion, the greatest achiev^ement so far 
obtained in colour kinematography by additive methods—the 
entire absence of colflur fringes is noteworthy, as is also the 
faithfulness of the cdlour rendering. This latter quality is to be 
expected of a three-colour process. For subjects in a high key, 
however, the introduction of a plain black and white component 
would appear to be desirable. The importance of this black and 
white component is recognised in the patent of R. 0. P. Humphrey 
and C. H. Friese-Greene,” who obtain it by a novfl construction of 
filter shutter. An example of a “ patterned ” additive processi is 
represented ^n the patents of A. Keller-Dorian,'* who obtains the 
screen pattern by refraction elements on the unsensitised side of the 
film, and so arranges a three-sectioned three-coloured diaphragm 
that each element forms an image of esfch of the colour filters on the 
sensitive emulsion. The negative is converteji by the well-known 
reversal process into a positive, and projeotiot^ ensues through an 
apparatus the optical and colour members of which are identical 
with those of the “ taking ” apparatus. In comraow with many 
other colour processes as applied to kinemato^aphy, the drawback 
of necessitating special proj^ion apparatus is present, although in 
this case the special apparatus can be relatively easily appli^ to 
existing projectors. Many workers whose judgment is of import¬ 
ance in these matters, express the opinion that a sine gm non of the 
financially successful colour film is the presence of the colour in the 
film, a circumstance allowing of the use of the ordinary projector. 
The Eastman Kodak Co. appear to be bringing their KodachrorSe 
process on to a commercial basis and have obtained a patent for 
a means of securing registration of the two-coloured images which 
occupy superposed areas on either side of dotible-coated film,*’ 

Of colour processes not primarily applicable to kinematt^aphy 
that oi L. Dufray** is of interest as being similar to the Paget 
priJlesB for the productioi^of natural coloured positives, whilst t|)>it" 

*» BtaR Gaurailit, F.P. 626,883, 627,13#, and Addition 2S,941, aai 
F.p. 633,812. • • “ ■ ' 

"E.P. 18.3,160. 

“ F.P. 621,633. 

*• J. a Oapstaff, D;6.P. 1,394,604? * 

“F.P. 62q,t$4. 
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of J. B. i? Mdier** reoalltthe earlier “ Pinachrome ” attempts of 

. Konig. ‘ 

The patents granted to E. A. Tago'* and^. Wolff” r^resent 
attempts to utili*5<ully the differential or selective polour-sensitising 
powers of modern photographic ^colour-sensitisers.. This section 
should pot be close(J*withoub maKing reference 16 the publication of 
E. J. Wail’s “ Practical Colour Photography,” a coinpiOhensive 
volume in which are to be found reliable descriptions of and working 
instructions*for all processes of colony photography which have 
reached a commercial stage. 

Sensitising and Desensitising. 

Work on the isocyanine and allied sensitiaers has been continued 
by W. J. Pope and his collaborators, and our knowledge of the 
characteristics of many useful dyes is increasing. The absorption 
spectra and the sensitising effect of various substituted l.l'-dimethyl- 
isocyanine iodide derivatives referred to in last year’s report 
(p. 649) are illustrated in the Photographic Journal,^* and im^rtant 
generalisations concerning the relation of the (jpnst^ution of the 
substituents and the optical and photographic properties afe made. 

W. T. K. Braunholtr bas shown that of the isomeric 6 . 6 '-, 
6 . 6 '-, 7.7'-diethoxy-l.l-dicthylcarboeyanines, the 0.6' confers the 
greate.st and the 6.5' the least red sensitiveness. As is the case 
with the derivatii^s prepared by Miss Hamer, the characteristic 
sensitising maxima are nearer the red end of the spectrum than the 
absorption'taaxima. , 

W. H. MiUs has described the preparation of thiocyanine and 
carbothiocyanine dfen of analogous constitution to the iso- and 
carbo-cyanines respectively and found that they exhibit character¬ 
istic sensitising properties. 

Some interesting observations on the technique of sensitisation 
by bathing, and on the properties of emulsions sensitised by bathing, 
are made by F. M. Walters, jun. and E. Davis.^ Although much 
t)f the information contained in this paper is not new, it has not 
been generally available and its publication should serve a useful 
purpose. It should be considered in conjunction with E. Stenger’s 
communications “ dh the keeping qualities of sensitised emulsions. 
The relative instability of emulsions sensitised by “ bathing ” as 

F.P. 624,143. 

“E.P. 183,189; J., 1922, 729a.* 

»aP. 345,734; J., 1922. 667a. 

"KM. Homer, Piot. J.,1922, 82, 8; J., 1922, 12(»a. 

'"•Oiiem. Soe. Trans., 1922,121, 169; J., 1922, 198a. 

"•Ibid., 466; .7.,,1922, 465a., 

” U.8. Bur. Stand. Set. Papers, No. 422,1921,17, 363 ; J., 1922, 990A. 

»Z.uMss. Phot., 1922, 21, 246 Ind., 1922, 835, 869, 878, 898; 

J., 1922, 440a. 
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compared with those “^midsion ” sensitiped is eloquent!^ testified 
to by StengAr’s rseults, arid for the prefcnt at least it may be 
assumed that thhse methods \)f'procedure which yield the most 
highly 'sensitive ^proiucts induce a oorresponciit^ instability and 
fogging tendenpy. This assumption is supported by the remarks 
accompanying the'details of pfocedsire of * “ hypersensitising ” 
autoehrome plates publisluKl by F. Monpillard‘ 

A sensitising dye, 2-p-diniethylaminostyrylpyridine methiodide, 
possessing similar properties to Konig’s Pinaflavol^ has been 
prepared by W. H. Mills and W. J. Pope“* by boiling in alcohol 
j)-dimcthylaminobenzaldehyde with a-picolinc and piperidine, and 
the same workers with J. E. G. Harris-* describe an improved 
method of separjiting isoquinoline in a pure state from coal tar 
quinoline, the preparation and properties of Isoquinoline Red and 
its 6'-methyl and 6'-cthyl derivatives. 

The influence of the introduction of bromine into the nucleus of 
the molecule of Pinacyauol has been investigated by K. L. 
Mondgill** who finds that the halogen considerably depresses the 
sensitSing powers of the dye and causes a shift of the maximum 
towardscthe ’j'ed 5nd of the spectrum. Some new sensitisers for 
the deep red are the subject of a communication by C. E. K. Mees 
and G. Gutekunst.'" The acetaminocyanol appears to be different 
from the compound previously described by Pope and sensitises 
quite differently according to whether it is applied in the emulsion 
or by bathing. Kryiitocyanine (Ann. Espis., 6 * 105), is stated to 
be the most powerful sensitiser known and gives a m«.ximum at 
X=7600. 

Liippo-Cramer has continued to work on the increase of general 
sensitiveness by dyes** and has come to tiie conclusion that 
emulsions in which nuclei exist as a result of ripening may be 
further sensitised to white light by the action of appropriate dyes. 
The appropriateness of the dye may be the completely decisive 
factor, as the work of E. Konig and R. Schuloff ** indicates a very 
close relationship between the chemical constitution of the dye and 
its behaviour. Their work has led them to the conclusion that 
simple alteration of a substituent radicle may convert a sensitising 
dye into a desensitising dye. Unfortunately those authors do not 
find themselves able to disclose details of the comstitution of the 
dyes which behaved in this mani>?r and the difficulty of forming 
any gonfieptibn of the mechanism of sensitisation and desensitisation 

** Bull Soc-frane. Phot., 1922, 9, 90 ; J., 1922, 484a. 

• Chem Soc. Tratta., 1922, 121, 948 ; J., 192“! 

^Ibid., 1029; J., 1922,*581 A 
•im., 1509; J., 1922, 838a. ^ 

*» Brit. J, Phot., 1922, 69, 474 ; J., 1922, 689a. 

•' Phot. Ind , 1922,^38. ' 

*» Phot. Korr., 1922, 59,43. 
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remains, Vnt "in view of tiie known shift in the position of the 
maximum sensitisation • 'v^ich modiiilatiSn o( the* substituent 
causes, it is not 'bnpossiblo thab.dfesensitisatioir is 4 spfecies of 
sensitisation, theamaiimum b*ing shifted beyoild the confine! of the 
visible spectrum. Liippo-Cran^r maintain^ his ’contention that 
desensijjsation is aitfoxidatipn ph%nomenon,®®/lnd’amongst other 
items of ewdenoe in support of this statement lie cites the fact that 
desensitisation reduces the sensitiveness of an emulsion to X-rays, 
whereas op'*cal sensitLsers impart no inorea.sed sensitiveness to 
X-rays. A. Steigmann“* interprets thfi results of experiments in 
which exposed plates were treated with, mercuric salts before 
development as being in accord with the oxifjation theory of desen¬ 
sitisation. The suggestion is made that the (lest iisitiser is 
absorbed by the silver halide of the emulsion whtr^li is thus isolated 
by a sheath of oxidising environment. It might legitimately bo 
, deduced from this hypothesis that dt'sensitisers would have in 
every case an inhibitory or retarding effect upon the development 
pjocess, whereas as a matter of fact in many instances the opposite, 
■t.e., an acceleration of development, is found to resul 1 > from 
desensitisation.^'* A theory which does not* neaaissitate any 
absorption«omplex isolation as.sumptiou is suggo.sted by Luppo- 
Oramer,®“ who assumes that the nuclei of nascent silver react with 
the dye in the same w'uy as does zinc dust—all known desensitisation 
dyes are reducible if-ith zinc dust whilst .sensitising dyes are not— 
and are thus deprived of their characteristic sensitising properties. 
This theeny ‘certainly ajfpears attractive and should stimulate 
Lumiere and Seyewetz to* repeat their washing experiments, in 
which they found a^gradual return of sensitiveness as the washing 
proceeded, introducing the modification of using de-oxygenated 
water. Whatever theory may come to be generally accepted, 
however, the practical utility of the desensitisation process is an 
established fact and'the introduction of Pinakryptol and Pinakryptol 
(Ireen has simplified the manipulation. Patents have been secured 
in Germany for desensitising plate backings and in this country 
the Imperial Company has during the past year placed on the 
market a plate carrying such a backing. As has already been 
pointed out by the ijriter such backings are not novel. A somewhat 
surprising statement to the effect that Phenosafrainine reduces the 
natural sensitiveness of silver Ijjromide to blue and violet only to 

>» Phot. 287 

“ioc. cit, 1921, 71 j 1922, 469. 

® lAppo-Cramei^ Phot, Ind., 1922, 405. R. E. Li|8egang, ibid., 601, 
"•im., 774-775, ♦ 

“Brit. J. Phot.,,m2, 69, 351, 353 ; J., 1922, S67a. 

“‘K. Wiebking, G.P. 354.432; J., 1922, 730a. .See aho M. Schiel, Phot. 
Rundo, 1926, 68 , 186. H. Meissner,* 233. H. Schroiber, G.P. 350,668, 
J., 1922, 729a. 
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one-fortieth of its noijpal value is mi4e by C. Bontft^ni** ; tUs 
does not sAcordwith the observations ‘of earlier experimenters. 
Lumi^re and Sbyewetz,*' fo^ ‘Example, as the* result of spectral 
measurement .sj^te that in the blue region,* vdth a maximum 
depression aljout 426/i^ the sevsitivencss falls to 1/760 of its 
original value, recognitiSi! of <the undoubted residuum of 
sensitiveness in the blue is of importance as it governs the choice 
of the illuminant in which desensitised emulsions are handled. 
Appropriately enough the old batswing gas flame‘was •used in 
connexion with tests of tlie first desensitiaer of which we have a 
record. This was astearly as 188.6 and the desensitiser was the 
well known and then largely u.sed developer “ ferrous oxalate. 
The absence* of. a sulphite from this developer, coupled with the 
fact that a sulphite prevents the formation of desensitising products 
in the oxidation of aminophenolic developers, somewhat strengthens 
the case for the oxidation theory. 

The last item of interest under this heading is the observation of 
the inhibition of desensitising action by certain “ filter ” dyes— 
notably Tartrazine—^which are added to the emulsions of the 
BO-caUed sefi-scr^ned orthochroipatic plate during manufacture.” 
Fortunately this inhibition is not serious under normil conditions 
and is not at all apparent when thb (Msensitiser (Phenosafranine) is 
mixed with the developer. According to ^.uppo-Cramer Rapid 
Filter Yellow (Hoechst) does not exhibit this aijtagonistic action. 

« 

DevelopmeiIt. 

The communications of theoretical importance which have 
appeared include one or two which the research worker cannot 
aflord.to neglect. The first deals with the work of T. Otashiro," 
who investigated the uniformity of development of plates treated 
whilst held in a rotating holder immersed in the solution. Under 
these conditions it was proved that development was far from 
being uniform—indeed, when rotation is omitted the results shcfw^ 
a noticeably higher order of uniformity. I’he lack of uniformity is 
partly ascribe to currents of specifically heavier or lighter devefpp- 
ment products, the formation of which has keen already demon¬ 
strated by E. R. Bullock.** 

A second communication by 0. Bloch*** deals with the sapm 
"■'bjflct. It is shown that with dish development*no matter whftt 

II I*jog. Fot., 1921, 28, 210. 

»* Phot., itel, M, 371. 

.’•H. Backstrom, Phot.'Bund., 1922, 59, 181. Luppo-Cramer, tMS., 

*‘PAo«.Jnd., 1921, 912, 1022. . * 

BvU. Kiryu Tech. Co2L, January,and May, 1921. 

»»Bn*. J. Pilot., 1926,69* no. 

« PhoL j., 1921, ffiu 426 ; J., 192B, 36a. 
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type of rocBing be resortedeto it is impjissible to secure uniform 
development unless some flevice such as roller squeegeli be passed 
in two directions at rigjit angles over •tfSe surface .of the pfete during 
the operaJtion. Tlfci»writer, whfcn working with W. !I5..A. Ermen on 
the subject of the activity of developing agentSf was led to abandon 
the .use ofiglass plates j:^ause fflf thcfte difficulties ii/cnsuring uniform 
devefcjimeni!. By using fiat film curled emulsion aide mr ards in a 
porcelain beaker and periodically pouring off the solution and 
pouring back Rgain uniform development was secured. 

The conclusions regarding the determination of the activity of 
developing bases" indicate that past work in »whioh the depressent 
action‘of potassium bromide has been taken as a measure of the 
activity of a given developing agent may have to bej-cffeated under 
somewhat different conditions. It appearecl that wliere any given 
developing solution contained an excess of alkali the addition of 
small amounts of potassium bromide did not cause a depression of 
density in the way it does if the alkali is not in excess. It appears 
theseforo that in future work on these lines a preliminary deter¬ 
mination of the correct'constitution of the developing bath, ■without 
bromide, will have to be mode for each develop^. Hi addition, 
Ermen founifthat most of the developing agents did not require the 
addition of an alkali to activate tfiem even when the sulphite 'with 
which the solution wa^ compounded was neutral to phcnolphthalein. 
Without alkali the images produced were similar in appearance to 
those obtained by so-caUe^ physical development; they were 
generally cleaner than physigaUy developed images, however, and 
suggested that “ stand ” developers giving harmonious negatives 
eminently suitable far enlarging may be compounded without 
alkali. 

It would be of interest to study with these solutions the action 
of those dyes which Liippo-Cramer has found*^ to have an acceler¬ 
ative effect on normally compounded developing solutions. The 
results might afford evidence in support of R. E. lisegang’s 
tlftory.*® The stabilising of diaminophenol solutions has latterly 
received much attention, but it cannot be said that any pre¬ 
servative more powerful than glycollic acid, recommended by the 
writer," has been discovered. 

Other items of interest in the year’s work on developers and 
development include a communication by J. I. Crabtree** on the 

« 

*» Ibid., 1922, 62, 123. J., 1922, 270a. .. 

1922, 30,114 ; Die Phot, 1922, 29 ; see dUo reference 32. 

*• not, Ind., 1923»<B01. • 

**lJ J. Bnnel, Bull. Soc.franf. Phot,, 1921, 8? 290. A. Bunel, II Prog. 
Pot, 1921, 28, 204. L» Lobe!, Bull, Soc. frang. Phot, 1921, 8, 291 ; J., 1922, 
36a. 

*> Brit. J. Phot, 1920, 87, 642. 

*• im., 1922, 89, 163, no, 188, 
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photographic examination of developtws, one by S. E: Sheppard*' 
on an eledtrochfemical srudy of develojfers, and a third by E. R. 
Bullock,** whtch .deals witlr'the restraining* effect of borax in 
developing so^ljiitions. This last worker shoVa that the restraining 
action is duQ entirely to the reduction of the alkalinity by the added 
borax. In addiK'jn the temperliturocoefftcitpt in the dejrelopmenf 
of “ Bupli-Tized ” X-ray film has been determined over a limited 
temperature range,*' and it has bien shown that the addition of 
potassium ferrocyanide,** once frequently recommeiAled, is withouf 
measurable effect. 

A. Seyewetz has •described the preparation and developing 
properties of p-amifiophenolsulphonic acid,** whilst the ageing anc 
decomposition* of sulp^iite-quinol solutions has been re-studied bj 
J. Pinnow.** Finally'the communication of Liippo-Cramer musi 
bo cited,** as it indicati's that the sensitiveness of any emulsion is 
a variable depending upon the conditions of development. 

The' ‘fixing ” of the developed silver image is a matter about 
whkih most photograjihers assume, there is nothing new dl of 
importance to ,be di.scovercd. E. R. Bullock, however,** brings 
new Evidence of the mechanism of fixation. For many years if 
has been assumed that the fixinj^ reaction, i.e., the solution of 
unchanged silver halide with thio'suTphate, ocurrs in two stages, th« 
first being the formation of an insoluble double salt of the formula 
Ag 2 S 203 ,Na 2 S aOa,!! 2 O. and the second stage the addition of 
further thiosulphate forming the rtadily soluble salt AgjSjOj 
2 NajS 203 , 2 H 2 O. It was the rule toiattribute all fiJing stains tc 
incomplete fixation, i.e., the production of the insoluble doubk 
salt only, and although Liippo-Cramer has bpposed this view and 
offered satisfactory evidence of other causes of the fixing stains, if 
has been the standard doctrine of fixation. Bullock now confirms 
the observations of Lumierc and Seyewetz made in 1907 that there 
is no intermediate stage in the fixation, except in so far as the 
solution of chloride or bromide before iodide may be considered as 
such, and that immediately the opalescence disappears from the 
n^ativc (or positive) fixation is complete. Two communications 
dealing with the washing of plates etc. have both been prelimin¬ 
aries to applications for patents. K. C. IL* Hickman and D. A 
Spencer,*’ as the result of a thorough investigation of the various 

Amp.r. Electrochem. Soc., 1921, 39 : Ohem Ms,, 1921, IS, S393. 

. *» Brit. J. Phot., 1921, 63, 039 ; Jf, 1922, 79a. 

** Kodak Abstracts Bull., 1922, 8, 330. 

*’JW<1., 376. » t 

** Oomptes rend., 1922, 174, 296; J., 1922, 1C9A. 

PAot, 1922, 22, 72; J., 1^2, 879a. t ' ' 

** KoU.-Zeiis., 1921,29, 3U ; Phot. Ind., 1921, 797 ; J., 1922, 79i. 

*• Brit. J. Phot.: 1922, 69, 110. ** * • 

*’ Phot. J., 1922, 62, 225. 
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washing devices at present obtainable cchnn^rcially—an investi¬ 
gation in ■which plates dydd with Taitrafflne wereeusec^in lieu of 
thiosulphate-bearing plates—evolved'umost efficient watbr-pump- 
sum-siphon device, Miich is particularly suited to “ d^sh ” wasliing. 
L. Lumi6re‘* uses a capillary siphon made by*placing a piece of 
porous material in c^fitact -witn the surface to/be washed and 
allowing the Vash water to act only via this material. Thorough 
to be ■with distinct economy of time and wash water are claimed 
washing effectdfl. 


Aiteb-tbeatments. 

The ihechanism of the “ reduction ” with pcrsulphates appears to 
lose little of its fascination for photographic research \\^)rkers, and 
ill spite of careful investigation it cannot *l)e contended that an 
altogether satisfactory theory of the well-known and very valuable 
super-proportional reduction has been advanci'd. In fact a perusal 
of the year’s work on this process^''® leaves one with suspended 
judgment, but somewhat inclined to the belief that the history of 
the image previous to reduction with persulphate may have a not 
inconsiderable influence on the type of reduction *whidli will be 
obtained by aliy given forn.nla. The controversy which has ranged 
round this reducer has led us littlli further than the. early ideas of 
H. Marshall, and it is^ significant that a worker of the repute of 
H. E. Sheppard has come to regard a physical, in contra-distinction 
to a chemical, explanation pj? the most satisfactory, thus agreeing 
with Luppo-Oamer’s original theoretical conclusions. 

The chemical toning of ti?e silver [image has [brought^ little 
new w'ork forward. S. 0. Rawling"" has attempted to ascertain 
whether colloidal sulphur per se will react with the silver of a 
bromide print. A slow positive reaction w'as observed, as also was 
the case when a solution of hydrogen sulphide free from colloidal 
sulphur was allow'ed t<5 remain in contact with a bromide print. He 
suggests that the toning which occurs in the hypo-alum process or, 
on# presumes, in such a “ cold ” process as that mentioned in the 
communication from the Eastern Kodak Research Laboratory," is 
due to the action of colloidal sulphur formed in the gelatin contiguous 
to the silver grains and to some extent also to hydrogen sulphide. 
The toning of silver images with tin compounds is dealt with by 
F. ^ormstecher" in a communication in which instructions are 
given for the preptuation of reagents giving a variety of tones fistim 

“ Bevjranf. Phot., 1922, 3, 109. 

“• G. t Higeon, Gim Sw. Trans., 1921, IIB, 20<!. S. E. Sheppard, 
61, 460. G. I. Higson, Phot. J., 19*2, 82, 98; J., 1922, 234a. 

E. Shepparf, ibid., 381. R. Nanpas, 11 Prog. Phot., 1922, 29, 161. 

" Phot. J., 1922, 62, 3 : J., 1922, 8fA. 

“ Ikport*No. 1360, Eastman Kodat Research Laboratory. 

••Phot. Bund., 1921, 277j J., 1922, »0a. 
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violet-Wack to redd^h-sepia. It is pointed out that% each ease 

the toned fanagej being aii adsorption cotnplex of metallic silver and 
metastannic abid, is very ffertnanent. The same worker has also 
made two cqi^munications dealing fwith the theory of the toning of 
printed-out .silver images with »the noble metals,*’ the latter of 
which deals fakly exhaustil^y with palladium tonipg, and a 
further communication,®* in which a process for producing double 
tones on selenium-toned prints by the application of the Howard 
Farmer reducer is detailed. The objectionable* double tones 
occasionally encountererf on prints toned by the sulphide or copper 
processes are ascribed by A. R. Riddle** to incomplete removal of 
a double thiosulphate of sodium and silver. It is stated* that a 
five minutca’ jmmersion of the print previous to toning in a 0-6% 
solution of potassium jiercarbonate converts this double salt into a 
soluble tetrathionate which may be completely removed by half 
an hour’s washing. 

K. Kieser®* suggests various toning proeteses applicable as 
analytical methods for determining the composition of emulsions 
and the size of the grain. Although the suggested methods ai'e 
more,or lets ciripirical they are^calculated to constitute rapid means 
of arriving at information of considerable value to'the emulsion 
maker. A mercurial process of producing brown tones on bromide 
and gaslight prints is described by A. Stoigmann,*’ but the well- 
known fugitive nature of images containing mercury is likdy to 
deter photographers from using the process o any great extent. 
The tone and permanence of a sulphide-toned imago leaves so little 
to be desired that any quick-acting* cold sulphide toning process 
which may be discovered in the future is certain to be instantly 
adopted. 

Photo-Mechanical. 

The history of the introduction of photographic methods into 
the printer’s domain is not altogether dissimilar to the story of the 
camel which sought shelter for its nose only, finally endingiin 
complete possession of the owner’s tent. From the slightest 
assistance in minor illustrations rendered in the beginning, its 
progress has been of so steady and valuablf a nature that at the 
present moment “ everything points to the fact that photographic 
methods will dominate all printing efforts.” 

^h# quoted statement was made by one well (pialified to express 
an opinion on the progress in this branch of photography," and, 

•’ Plot. M., IKl, 874 ; 1922, 774. % „ 

®‘ W. Frostmann, PHot. Bund., 1922, 69, 173. 

** 'Frema, Proc. Boy. Soc., 8. Aitatralifi, 1920, 44, 293. 

Phot. Korr.,im, 69, 33. 

- Phot. Ind., 1924, 797. * 

*• “ Proo^ Year Book,” 1923, 64. 
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indeed, in g^ral printing cycles more th^ the average amount of 
attention is being accorded the various jfcotSgrajjiio processes of 
type and illustration*reproduction, particulars of wMoh have been 
lately published. Sapless of this kind does nof strictly apprttain 
to the domain of chemical industrj^ hut as therQ is e^ery inchcation 
that sensitive photogrdphic filiu. wi'l%e used in l^ge quantities in 
the processesmow approaching the condition of practical application, 
there is little need for apology for referring to the matter. Those 
■who are directty interested will find much valuable information in 
the above referred to Annual—more particularly in the first articie 
therein“A Review of Process Work,” by W.,Gamble—and in the 
patent * specification which accompanied J. .Robertson, T. W. 
Brown, and A. Orell’s application.** W. Gamble has also epitom¬ 
ised the present situation in a communication ^o the Master 
Printers’ Association.’* Various items of more specific inters 
have appeared dealing inter alia with the subject of the etching of 
printing surfaces,” with the function of the “ flash ” exposure in 
thr^-colour half-tone,” with the influence of diffraction when 
calculating the “ screen ” separation distance,” and with* the 
modification of “ blue prints ” to render their jeproiuctipn on 
ordinary plates less difficaH.’'' 

The Ullmann process for ilia production of negatives from 
opaque— i.e., non-transparent.—originals, a process which is an 
improvement on the old Playertypie, and in which the printing is 
effected through th# original whilst this latter is in face to face 
contact with,a bichromated gelatin film, has been improved by 
prevention of the wandering flf the dye used for staining the tanned 
image. This is effecV?d by the insolublisation of the dye after 
staining.’* Any improvements in this proeess are of interest, for it 
has been demonstrated to be of particular value in the truc-'to-scale 
rejiroduction of material bound in book form, since it does not entail 
dismemberment. 

Radiography. 

^cw experimenters with radiographic sensitive material appear 
to be investigating the radiographic sensitiveness of the different 
compounds which could be employed in emulsion making, the 
general bias remainifig as hitherto in favour of external intensi¬ 
fication appliances. These intensifying screens serve to degrade a 

*" E.P. 186,22a 
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• BEPOaTS OF THE PROOBESS OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 

« 

" portion of the energy of *ny X-rays falling on them ii' “ light ” to 
which tha or(^nary photographic emulsion is sensitive. The 
e£Bcienc 3 rjfactQr of this dcgt^ation is sufficiently low to allow of 
marked advantage accruing from ;the use bf,,1i(vo Screens, one in 
contact with'dither^side of duplex coated photographic film. It is 
also recorded thai^ optical contJqt of iptensifjtng screen and sensitive 
surface leads to a further increase 6f cfficioficy—^patents covering 
assemblages of this t 3 rpe have been granted to N. E. Luboshez”— 
and it therefore appears probable that the chemioc.1 copibination 
of an X-ray degrading substance with a light-sensitive compound 
would be more efficient than any known or suggested physical 
combination. Attempts have been made in the past to incoffporate 
the intensifying material in the emulsion, but without much success. 
Our knowledgdof the properties of intensifying compounds has been 
enlarged since then, however, and further investigation should be 
worth while. As touching the properties of intensifying screens, it 
is evident that the non-phosphorescent highly fl,uoreacent alkaline- 
earth tungstates as prepared by E. Tiede,” constitute an improve¬ 
ment likely to bo of value more particularly, perhaps, in rtulio- 
graphic kigematography, and also in such a device for stereoscopic 
“ roerftgenscopy ” as that referred to by J. v. E. Tcngbergen.” 

With the increase of electrical, energy which can be applied in 
modern X-ray exciting apparatus the influence of scattered radi¬ 
ation, resulting from electronic disturbance^ in matter of the t 3 T)e 
discussed by M. de Broglie,’' has become of vital importance. Any 
exact study of this scattered radiatidn is therefore ^f more than 
transient interest. R. B. Wilsey" has continued his researches in 
this matter, and his conclusions confirm his previous statements 
relative tp the improvement in radiographic images which is 
obtainable by the use of the Potter-Bucky diaphragm, a description 
of which has been given by C. H. Holbeach.®’ A patent for a 
modified diaphragm in which two opaque eccentric discs, pierced 
with holes in such a way that they are in constant alinement with 
the target and which make one revolution per exposure, obtaujed 
by A. Dauvillier," constitutes further evidence of the technical 
importance of such apparatus. Attention to details of the photo¬ 
graphic technique of r^iography in conjun(jtion with the duplex- 
coated, e.g., “ Dupli-Tized ” film, has led to enormous strides in the 
production of images relatively free from contamination by second¬ 
ary inf ages due to scattered radiation. It will, be clear that by 

• ’« E.P. 181,087, 182,496*and 184,519. 

" a.r. 353,057 1 X, 1922, 729a. 

’« AYch. Radiol., 192k 26, 42. 
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pushing the\»e 8f intensifyiM screens to the limit and subsequently 
procuring the necessary qp^ity by thejsujfcr-inroosition of two 
relatively weak (short-developed) iu^ages in whicn.the secondary 
scattered <images h^^e'not bee^J developed, improved results »were 
to be expected. Not only does the use of screen* “allow of the 
shortening of oxposunj, with,» cquresponding g^in In definition 
owing TO dijpinution’of movement risk, but also for any given 
exposure it allows of reduction of the tube voltage with corre¬ 
sponding jilecr<iase in the relative proportion of scattered radiation. 

A further communication of interest iwsoreen technique in that 
it affords striking evidence of the relative insonsitiveness of the 
photographic emulsion to X-rays is that of A. Zimmern,"’ in which 
it is pointed out that although increase of the temperi^tuxe of the 
emulsion from the normal to 60° C. practically halved tbe exposure 
necessary for any given density of developed image, no thermal 
intensifying efiect was noticed when intensifying screens were 
employed. The influence of temperature on the sensitiveness of 
photographie emulsions to X-rays will no doubt receive further 
attention ; it is difficult to understand, more particr.larly since 
Liippo-Cramer has shown that desensitisers effective inA'he visible 
spectrum are^also effecto'c in the X-ray spectrum.*^ ’ 

» 

Theoretical. 

• 

A most interestin^iscussion has been started by the publication 
of h’. Weigert and W. Scholar’s work*'* w'hich has led these experi¬ 
menters to t¥ie conclusion that the light-sensitive substance in a 
P.O.P. emulsion is not the silver chloride but the other (soluble) 
silver salts. In the (?ase of pure halide emulsions, it is suggested 
that the light-sensitive material is really metaUic silver, which is 
present in minute quantities as an impurity. 

The former workerf * has also verified the Einstein photochemical 
equivalent law in the case of P.O.P. emulsions, for the earliest 
stages of exposure, making the assumption that the light is absorbed 
by silver oidy, and not by silver-J-sUver chloride. 

Although Luppo-Cramer*’ maintains that Weigert’s results 
support the generally accepted view of the continuous decom¬ 
position and regenertiiion of silver chloride during the exposure of 
an emulsion containing chloride and a soluble silver salt, and 
altlwagh, further it has been shown that halogen is libei^ted in 
weighable amounts from the halides of silyer when exposed for tong 

‘'VmpMrrnd., 1922, m 453 ; J., 1922, 233a. 

‘*Shok 

** Sibungaber. Kgl. Preuaa, Akad. Wis8. Berlin, 1922,041 J., 1922, 120a ; 
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^periods,** it would be of pterest to r^eat the work a^j6ve referred 
to on pure unypen^d l|^de emulsiohg made from silver salts, 
which ha.yjB been prepared flop the metal in the absence of actinic 
light,* and also on pure halide emulgions whio^, j^ave? been desensi¬ 
tised to thS'• greatest possible extent. This latter expedient 
(desensitiaatibn) vshould prowcjl paterial |for an investigation, 
which might lead' to some valuable conclusidns as to, th% relative 
merits of the silver nucleus sensitivity theory of Luppo-Cramer— 
latterly supported experimentally by W. Clark*® and mathematically 
by F. C. Toy®*—and tko light quantum theory propounded by 
L. Silberstein"‘ and further investigated experimentally by A. 
P. H. Trivclli and F.'L. Righter.® 

Until an,emulsion is prepared which is admittedly free from 
nuclei or reduction centres whilst being in all other respects physic¬ 
ally identical with an emulsion bearing nuclei, it would appear to 
be almost impossible to conduct any research which might elucidate 
either the nature of light or the influence of nuclei.** Ripening of 
a relatively insensitive emulsion usually induces alterations of 
physical condition which in themselves may have enormous 
influences »n tlm result. In the reverse process—that of desensiti¬ 
sation—no such physical alterations are introducedthus it may 
happen that the process of desens^ti^tion may be of as great import 
theoretically as it is of assistance in practical photography. 

Another aspect of the theory of photography about which opinion 
is very much divided is that of the effect of contiguity of unexposed 
halide grains to exposed grains. T. 'Svedberg** has shown con¬ 
clusively that in the case of an emulsion containing approximately 
equal sized spherical grains, reducibility is not transferred from one 
grain to contiguous grains. On the other hand A. P. H. Trivelli, 
P. L. Righter, and S. E. Sheppard®* have found experimentally 

- that in the case of flat grains which are “ clumped ” together the 
entire group is developable by virtue of one. of the grains having 
been rendered reducible by light action. Their own interpretation 
of the results of these last workers is questioned by F. C. Toy,’* 
who maintains that they are not sufficiently in accord with tne 
theoretical results deduct by Silberstein from his basic assumption 
of the “ quantum ” nature of light to be acceptable as evidence in 
support thereof. 

** F. Schrader, Z. Phys., 1921, 8, }27. E. J. Hartung, Chem. Soc. Tnmt., 
1922, lai, 682; J., 1922, 440a. 
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At presttot, therefore, it^is clear that) the available evidence is 
not'Biifficient to warrant conclusions being drawn fiom photographic 
experiments, either'&s to the nature'oMight or as to'the constitution 
of the sensitive grw)-" Much Vfork is being carried on bearing upon 
the physical properties of gelatin—more particularly upon the 
relation of the hydrogsn ion conce.itJ’ation to the/^roperties such as 
viscosity" swelling, ero.—a useful reawmi of our present knowledge 
appearing in a communication by S. E. Sheppard,” who states, 
inter aliq,, th«t the chemical deportment of gelatin is relatively of 
little importance in photographic emhlsion making, provided 
impurities are reduced to a minimum. Whilst the importance of 
the physical properties of gelatin is admitted by most photo- 
chemists, there are others who have not yet been^convinced that 
the reducing properties of the colloid used*in making the emulsion 
are of minor importance. Little or nothing appears to have been 
(lone in the investigation of emulsions made with chemically modified 
gelatins—an omission which is the more surprising in view of the 
fact that for years it has been known that the presence of readily 
re(fucible compounds, e.g., the brown manganese compound‘pro¬ 
duced in the reversal stage of the “ autochrome ” ptocesi, msirkedly 
reduces the sensitiveness of any given emulsion and their removal 
(by treatment with bisulphite, for instance) causes resensitisation. 

It cannot be dismissed as imjmssible that in ripened emulsions at 
any rate the grain is’ a crystal, the alternate halide molecules of 
which, or even peFhaps the neighbouring atoms of which, are 
separated bji.an exceedingly thin film of gelatin. It is asserted by 
G. Grube and V. Reuss** that copper deposited electrolytically 
from solutions containing gelatin consists of alternate layers of 
metal and gelatin, and if one were allowed to postulate a similar 
grain structure in which an oxidisible colloid is in atomic distance 
relation to an oxidising silver compound, an explanation of the 
increase of sensitivity by ripening based upon the observations of 
E. C. C. Baly and his co-workers could be offered. On the same 
lijjpothesis a “ strain ” theory could be built up, for crystals so 
constituted would, as formed, exist in a state of strain, would 
therefore exhibit selective absorption towards polarised light®' and 
would suffer interna] disruption by electronic breaking of the 
oriented dielectric gelatin wall separating the light-sensitive 
constttuents. > ^ 

l!he marked affinity for small amounts of the gaseous halogjens 
which gelatin exhibits would become of Vital importance both in 
the ripwJinJf and ejposurg state of emulsion operations and the 

" Ibid., 677, 695, yo ; see aUo T. S. Price, Phot. J., 1922, 62, 366. 

'• Z. BkHrooKetn., 1921, ir,. ' ‘ 

"#•. Wrigert, Ann. Phyaik, 1920’,'>68, 681. J. W. Woodrow, J. Anwr. 
Phya. Soe. ; Brit. J. Phot., 1922, 66, 232. 

« L 
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phenomena of reversal^-whfch occurs, so as the writer Vexperienoe 
goes, only 4^en emulsions loaded with fpce halogen are developed 
in the abstnoe t)f actinic liglU,’ would be reaifily comprehensible. 
The action of ^desensitisers as saturators ot «tke affinitj' of the 
gelatin for hajogen ie not contrary to suCh a conception, while the 
role of sonsitiseriJ^vould be stAstly analogorfs^ to that of ,the dyes 
used in Baly’s experiments and the importance of tlie chemical 
constitution of such dyes becomes apparent. 

Whatever theory is provisionally accepted as a working hypo¬ 
thesis, however, will have to explain a multitude of phenomena, 
many of which appear to be of a jmrely phy-sical character and in 
some cases are conditionid solely by concentration factors. < Thus 
it must be S,bl^' to clear up satisfactorily such an anomaly as is 
referred to by Luppo-Crhmer,’“" i.r., a 1:20,000 solution of Pheno- 
sairaninc causes light to destroy effectively the latent imago 
embedded in silver iodide, whilst a 1:2000 solutionis without action; 
further, the desensitising powers of such solution are, in the case of 
iodide, an inverse function of the concentration, whilst, in the casf of 
bromide, they are a direct function thereof. It would be of interest 
to knotv wlfethef'any similar variations occur in the destruction of 
the latent image by light in the Freund desensitisatioa process as 
modified by F. F. Benwick.'"' Fort\^nately the photographic indus¬ 
try is not dependent for its progress upon the theoretical ex]>lanation 
of many of its most interesting and uselgl phenomena and, much 
as the scientific investigator w ho interests hiiftself in this subject 
deplores the present unsatisfactory condition of theojy, he caimot 
but realise that even if photographv" has to be regarded as the 
outcome of haphazard rule-of-thurab experimentation, it is proving 
itself of inestimable value in the sciences and playing a most 
important role in the instruction, amusement, and ennoblement of 
all civilised communities. When its products can be produced 
with the regularity and certainty which characterise other 
chemical industries operated on W'ell-established and generaUy 
accepted theories, enormous expansion in its application may^e 
safely prophesied. 

Phot. Ind., 1922, 195. 

J., 1920, 1601. 
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Carboooric acid, 280. *' 

Carbohydrates, bonzylation of, 136. 
chemistry of the, 132, 431. 
photosynthesis of, 29. 

Carbon black as a fillor for nthbor,3l8. 
black, manufacture of, 304. 
dcd^lorising, 389. 393, 408. 
determination of, in soil, 382. 
dioxi|le aaa ferfiliser, 377. - 

dioxide, ro(;order for, in gas, 65. 
electrodes, manufacture of, 266. 
monoxide, catalytic oxidation of, 
284. 

monoxide in coal gas, 39, 63. 
monoxide, recorder for, in gas, 65. 
removal of, fonned in cracking oils, 
79. 

tetrachloride as a fire-extinguish¬ 
ing agent, 10. 

Carbonatation of sugar juices, 388, 
403, 407. 

Carbonates, estimation of, in soil, 382. : 
Carborundum brick, 212. 

Camosino, estimation of, 442. 

Casein, hardening of, 161. 

Catalysis, theory of, 283, 431. 

Catalyst poisons, 175, 176, 283. 
tube for ammonia synthesis, new, 
167. 

Catalysts for ammonia synthesis, 170, 
176. 

for reducing nitrobenzene, 87, 
partial poisoning of, 284. 

Catalytic oxidation of carbon mon- 
oxic^ 284. 

b^.dation of drying oils, 282, 283. 
oxidation of hydrocarbons, *274. 
synthosis of resins, 295. 

Catechol derivative|, dermatitant 
action of, 606. < 

Celery, oil of, 496. 

CeHulose, 129, 146. ^ 
acetate silk, dyeing of, 166. 
acetates, 123^ 137, 138. 


acetates, gelatioA o{, 137. 
aef^ates, viscosity or soldtiozM of, 
133.* * 

<acetoiysis oi, 134',«136. 
adsorfition of alunilna by, 130. 

• benzylatiofl tif, 130. 
butyrate, 138. - 
(;on8titu^ion of, 131. 
content of ^ood, determination of, 

141. 

•copper complex, constitution of, 
131. • 

degradation products of, 134, 135. 
determination of resistant, in pulps, 
144. 

esters, non-inflammable, fos photo¬ 
graphic use, 514. 
esters, production of, 138,140. 
esters, solvents for, 130,137, 
esters, viscosity of, 138. 
ethers, 136. 

fermentation of, 136, 439. 
formates, 138. 
materials for making, 439. 
mothytetion of, 133. 
nitrates, use of, as emulsifying 
agents, 139. 
prodActionof pure, 1J9. 
^proportioB of, 128, 135. 
reaction of, with fonnaldehyde,13L 
saccharification of, 439. 
sepa^atiofi of, from wood, 141. 
•splitting enzymes, 142. 
vij^osity of solutions of, 131. 
xanthatos, 122. ^ 

Con^nt, fdpmina, 209. 
rubber, 317, 
strength of, 210. 
tiles, 207. 

Centrifugal machinery for breweries, 
416. 

Ceramics, 197. 

facing for ferro-concrete, 208. 
firing tochnique, 202, 203, 204. 
fittings, degz^ of precision of, 
201 . 

glazing, 205. 

grading of, 202. 

kilns, 203, 204. 

mechanic^ handling of, 201. 

moulds, 200. 

pressing, 199. * 

raw materials, 201, 208. 

• semi-dry proceis, 202. 
tensile strength, 208. 
tunnel dryers, 202. 

Ceriun^alloyjr 241. 

Charcoal, active, use fo^ ^Arifytng 

J gas of, 68. « 

Cl^ai'donnet silk,, 123. 

•'Chavioin, 604. 

( Chemical industry, heavy, ItS! 
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Chemical Manuj^tftrers, Association 
of Qriti^» 83, 164, 298. *• 

Chemical Plant Manuffe^ro»,•Brit¬ 
ish Association of; 11, ^8.* • 

Chemicals, fine, 163, 164. •• * 

inorganic, production*o# by electro-* 
chemical methgds, 265. t 

organic, nroduction frqm^cotylei* 
of, 24(f ,, • 

synthetic organic, 163. 

Cliilo, nitrate industry in, 302. 

(Miineso wood oil,iC76, 287. 

Chlorination of w^er, 481, 482, 484. 
of wool, 115. 

(Chlorine, redu<5tion of, to hydro- 
chltJric acid, 179. 
utilisation of surplus, 179. 

ChlorosacMtharins, 503. 

('holino, 495. 

(’hromc tanning, 336, 338, 350. 
refrac^tories, 210. 

Cliromium-nickel alloys, 244. 

Cider making, micro-biology of, 424. 

CiiHtbona alkaloids, 490. 

syntheses of, 492. • 

’inematograpliy. See Kinemato- 
grapliy. 

Marain, 34. « 

’lay molecule, nature of, 198. 

Jlays, action of baet^^ria on, 198 
cliaracterisation of, 46.5. 
china, grading of, 197 
cffiTt of, on fish-scalh^ of enamels, 
200 . . • 
flocculationo^ 378. 
flow of, in expression inoidiinos, fOO. 
purification of, by osmosis, 197. 
(Mothi's moth, 115. • 

(’lupanodonic acid, 275, 287. 

< 'oal, ammonia loss in carbonising, 32. 
analysis of, 36. 
blending of, 21, 47. 
brown, 26, 50. • 

carbonisation of, 23. 
classification of, 21, 37. 

(leaning of, 10, 24. 
constitution of, 29, 30, 31. 
dust, use of, for firing blast¬ 
furnaces, 219. 

tH'.ojmmy and watci;^owcr de¬ 
velopment, 25. 

offec|/ of physic«fl condition of, on 
carbonisation, 51. 
fractional carboni»tion of, 22. • 

heat value of decomposition of, 51. 
iroaht,%4, „ , • 

low-temperaiUTO carli^isaU^n oi, 
•17. >8. 50,21,22, 47. 
mineral matter in. 
nitrogen in, 31, 32^ . • 

oils jrom 4ow-temperature distil¬ 
lation of, 21. 


origin df, 29. 

produc\ion#of hydroc^bons from, 

78. • • • 

Pjdduction of motor fuai from, 28. 
resins in, 30. ^ • 

r^ouroes, siirvoy ^ British, 36. 

I retorts for clirb^iavig, 22. 
<»(titnpling of, 51. 
structure of, 3d, 35, 36. 
sulphur in, 31, 33, 37, 40. 
volatile matter in, 37. 

•Vushing refuse, treatment of, 474. 
Coal Kasearch Association, Lan¬ 
cashire and Choshiro, 37. 

Coal Researcji instituUs Mulhoim, 
13, 27. 

Cobalt content of food, 451-. 

detection of, in ' twnisn, 307. 

(/Oca leavc^4, hyilroljMic product* of 
the bases of, 489. 

Co<'aine, butyn as a substitute for, 
499. 

r-Cocaino, resolution of, 490. 

Coconut oil industry, 272. 

Cod-bver oil, vitamin i ontenfi of, 
279, 444. ^ 

Coke, combustibility of, 19, ^3. 
cooling of, 56. 
low-iemperature, 17. 

* manufacture of, 46, 47. 
j nitrogen in, 32. 

I -oven ga.s, 56. 

•oven gas, separation of hydrogen 
from, 167, 170. 

•oven practice, 50. 

-ovons, 23, 56. 

-ovens, disposal of waste liquors 
from, 173. 

•ovens, thermal dissociation of 
ammonia in, 174. 
structure of, 18, 19, 20, 45. 
removal of sulphur from, 62. 
Colloid-chemistry, 139, 465. 
and sewage disposal. 466. 
and the structure of stool, 226. 
of beer, 424. 
of corrosion, 243, 301. 
of paper sizing, 147. 
of rubber, 308. 
of tanning, 355. 

Colloid matter in soil, 378. 

matt^M- in sugar juiije, elimination 
of, 388. • 

mill, the Plauson, 6, 122, 295, ^96, 
- .3201 465. • 

solutions, yield value of, 302. 
C/olophenic ocitk, 291. 

Colopbonyl commercial uses of 
292. 

ColorimeteA, 300. 

' .Colorimetry, daylight lamps for, 438 
of paint, 300, 303.. 
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o£ tannin aolutions, 362.'_ 
of vamialj, 305. • 

Colour, olasaifiofctten of, 300. 

Index, 84. e 
photography, 515. 

Colour Users issociation, »a. 
Colours, toata, fon tht light-foatnesst 
of, 161. ... .. '] 

Concrete, caiiscs of oiamtegration oi, 
209. 

methods of making, 209. 
Condensation, 91. 

Cooling machinery, 9. • 

Copals, effect of heat on, 304. 
Copper, electrolytic, 245. 
metallurgy of, 230, ,231, 232. 
ore, electric smelting of, 2.12, 258. 
Bulphato» use cf» iu ^atcr pun- 
«ncstion, 484. 

Copra production, 272. 

Corrosion, 301, 483. 
electrolytic, C8. 
of iron and steel, 11, 228. 
of non-ferrous metals, 242. 
rfiie of colloids in, 243, 301. 
Cotton, 108. 


/Oiron, lUQ. 
bleaching of, lil, 
celltuose, 145. 


copper value of, 112. , 

dyeing of, 154, 155. 
effect of heat on, HI* 
effect of scouring and bleaching 
on, 127, 160. ^ 

fabrics, acidimetry and alkaii- 
motry of, 128, 148, 161. 
fabrics, ash content of. 111. 
grading of, 109. 
identification of, 112. 
internal stresses in, 153. 
xnercerisation of, 110, 161. 
moisture content of, 111. 
removal of wax from, HI* 
separation of, from wool, 116. 
structure of, 108. 

Cotton Industry Research Associa¬ 
tion, British, 108. 

Cottonseed, imports of, 272. 
oil, fluorescence of, 277. 

Coumarin, 498. . ahk 

Creamery refuse, disposal of, 473,475. 

Cresols, separation of, in tar wjids, 71. 
use of, in motor fuel, 73. , 

Crotalaryi juncea, 118. 

(TiWal growth in aluminium, 240. 

Crystals, production of laige, 10. 

Cyanine dyes, 104. 

antiseptic action %f, o(^- 
•' as. photographic sensifssers, 609, 
*617 

Cyolohexanol, use qf, in.fnotor fuel, 
73 

Cystine, use of.nn feeding sheep, 113. 


Defechtfan of Huger juices. 3M. 
Bekalin as a turp^tine substitute, 
307.' • " < 

•Dermatitanfe* 603. 

Diaminophenol splutions, stabilisa- 
ction oiy ^1. , 

Diastase, lA. , ; 

Diet, value of protem m the, 441. 
Diffusion plant for sugar factonea, 
399, 400, 401. • * , 

Digitalis group, o|?erai8try of, 4»o. 
Diglycollic acid, imide-ethers of, as 
sweetening agents, 602. 
Dihydroxyanthraquinones, * manu¬ 
facture of, 86. 

Dhiitrotoluidines, new, 87. 
Distillation, 12. «« 

of ammoniacal liquor, 60, 173. 
of crude oils, 76. 
of tar, 68. , 

Dispersoids, m’anufacture of, 296. 
Dithiocarbamatos as rubber a^cel- 
eratow, 326. 

Dolomite oartlienware, manufacture 
of. 199. 

Doppl^rite in peat, 35. 

^ Doucil,” use of, for softening 
water, 486. 

Driers, 276, 284, 286. ^ 

detc^ti<^ of, in oils and vamian, 

• 307, I 
Dryers, tunnel, 202. 

Drying, 166. f . 

a^jparaptne for barley and malt, 438. 
volume of air required for, 12. 
Drying oil^ Oils, 

Dulcin, derivatives of, 602. 

Durain, 34. , , 

Dust, electrostatic precipitation oi, 
164, 266. 

Dyeing of cotton, 164. 
of wool, 166. 

Dyes, 83. , . 

accelerating action of, on pnwo- 
graphic developers, 621. 
azine, 98. 
azo, 94, 98. 

bacterici^j action of, 470, 608, 

chemical constlcution and anti 
« septic action of, 470, 60t. 

» cyanine, 104, • 

' cyanine, as antiseptics, 5^* 
cyanine, m photc^Bpifi 
ti|erB, ^9, 617. " 

direct cotton, 96. 
indigold, 1(^3. <. 

•intermediates ^or, 97, 98j 
•» natural, 106. 
oxazine, 98. 
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sulphide, 9^, 

98. 

triarylmefchaii'..... ^ 
use of, as photia^aphio sensitiBer^ 
106, 6i8. ’ • 

vat, 100. •• • 

DyostuSs Advisor 3 i Licensing Com* 
mittee. 83. ^ • 

(Import Kegplation) Act* 83. 
industry, 83. 

Industry Development Committee, 
83. « • 

Dye*tonmg proc^ of colour photo¬ 
graphy, 616. 


E. 


Earthenware, manufacture of dolo¬ 
mite, 199. 

Kegonine, 489. 

l^gg substitute, hydrogenation of 
hah roes to yield an, 468. 

Elic^teario acid, 277. 

KlaiAin, removal of, from sl^n, 344. 

lUoctric-fumoce steels, 245. » 

Electric furnaces for annealing cast¬ 
ings, 258. • ’ 

for making carbide, 262. 
for making steel, 252. 
for refining iron and steoL 253. 
high-frequency, 258. 
operation of. 255. * 

rotating, 257. ^ 

single-phase, 4^55. 
smelting copper ore in, 262. 
smelting iron ore in, 246, 
smelting zinc ore in, 23d, 259. 
treatment of alloys and non- 
ferrous metals in, 246, 256. 

Electric heat, generation and use of, 
259. 

smelting, thermo-chemistry imd 
economics of, 248. 

Electrochemical industry, 245. 

El^trochemistry, organic, 246. 

Eloctroculture, 377. 

I'^lectrodes, carbon, manufacture of, 
266. 


^ self-baking continuous^ 268. 
1‘^lectrolytio irpn, physiceu properties 
of,^249. * 

rehning of metals, 245. 
treatment of sewage, 463. • 

. zinq, 234, 260. 

Kluct) 0 ‘OHgos^ of organic liquids, 

g % fl- . 

proceel for treating coal-washing 
reftise, 474, m 
ElectrosUtic preoipitouon of dwiffc 


and 

Klui 


«, 4M, 269. 
297, 298. 


I Empire Motor Fuels Committee, 28. 
I Enamel,' adhesive capamty of, 207. 
i ^h-s^ing of, 606. 

I^Uhs, insulating floor |or, 203. 
Enzymes, 431. • 

catalysis and the^tion of, 431. 
« chemistry of the action of, 432. 

• gffect of filtratiofk on, 432. 
proteolytic, 436. 
starch-splitting, 124, 13%. 
use of, in the textile industry, 124. 

Essential oils. See Oils. 

Ether ate an aneesthetic, 408. 

Eucalyptus, oil of, 496. 

“ Eulan,” 11 . 5 . 

Evaporation, 12, 166. 

Evaporators fdr cane juice, 3.^3. 

Explosives manufiitd'Ur^, acid mixing 
for, 177,* , 

Explosives Supply, Technical Re¬ 
cords of, 177, 183. 


F. 

Fabrics, ocidiinctry and alktdimetry 
of. 128, 148, Ifll. 
tie-sizing of, 124. 
fireproofing of, 128. 

* moth-proofing of, 160. 
sizing of, 161. 
testing of, 124, 126, 161. 
thermal conductivity of, 128. 
waterproofing of, 128. 
wearing properties of, 127. 
Fartulay Society, 9, 139, 297. 
Fat-ha^oning industry, 281. 

Fats, caiuios of rancidity in, 275. 
hydrogenation of, 281, 
physical and chemical properties 
of, 287. 

Fatty acids, preparation of, from 
hydrocarbons, 273. 
spontaneous ignition of, 278. 
Federation of British Industries, 13. 
Fermentation, acceleration of, by 
ultra-violet rays, 435. 
effect of vitamins on, 435. 
industries, 414. 
of cellulose, 136, 439. 
stimulants of, 436. 

Ferric oxide, varieties of, 303. 
•Ferro-alloys, 251. ^ 

Fertilisers, 359. 

* analysis of, 366. 
calcareous materials as, 375. 
carbon dioxide as, 377. 
economics use ^f, 360. 

field trials of, 365. 
maguesiufti salts as, 375. 

• t nitrogenous, 361. 

organic, 374. 
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phosphatie. 366. 
poiasBic, J^7l. < 

sewage sludgcf ks, 469, 4i0. 
sulphur las, ’^5. 
synthetic, 245. 
towns' refu8t3i.as, 480. 

Fibres, 107. , . * 

examination of, 107. 
iinprt)vomcnt of j)?ryHical characters 
of, 114. 
now, 120. 

physical properties of, 109. 
structure of <iotton, 108, i 17. 
substitutes for, 120. 
testing of, 118. t 
Filter presses, standards for, 298. 
Filters, artificial biological, 4G3. 
for treating sugar juice, 389, 390, 
€391, 405. 

F’iltration, rapid, of water, 484. 
Finishing textiles, IW). 

Fireclay, behaviour of, on boating, 
198. 

Fire oxtingnishers, 10. 

•extinguishing materials, 10. 

•place, domestic, 15, 1(5, 17. 
.pr(^flng*of faftrics, 128, 160. " 
Fisli-liver oils, (!omposition of, 280. 
•liver oils, vitamin content of, 273, 
280. 

-oils, cause of odour of, 275. 

•oils, origin of petroleum from, 74. 
preservation of, 458. 
scales as a tnoat\s of identifying 
fish in foods, 449. 

Flax, identification of, 118. 
pectic substances of, 119. 
retting offiuonts, disposal of, 473. 
structure of, 109, 117. I 

Flotation process for Chile nitrate, I 

10 . 

process for coal, 10, 24. 
process for lead ores, 236. 

Flour, vitamin content of, 446. 
Fiumerin, 507. 

Fluorescence of cellulose, 129. 

Fly agaric, toxic constituent of, 494. 
Fowns fo^ extinguishing fires, 10. 
Food Investigation BoaM, 441. 
Foods, 441. 

absorption of fumigants by, 458. 
ceomed, 446. , 

canno^, inspection of, 447.' • 

c^alt content of, 459. 
d^tQction of sulphites or sulphur 
dioxide in, 455. 

determination of b|)ric acid in, 456. 
^imation of starch in^ 455. 
identifiedtion of fish in, 449. 
magnesium aminpniuKf phosphate 
in, 449. ' • 

nickel content of, 459. 


poisoning due‘t'o,#4^8. 
Ifreservation of, 457. 
vitftrrflns in,*’443, 446. 
Porraalddhydo, pKoitosynthesis of, 29. 
Foundry ’practice, 223. < 

*Fran(5e, “ llfcaional ” motor fuel in, 
73. , 

*■ potash#ir^lu8try in, 17^. 
Froth-flotation proc^ of cleaning 
coal, 10, 24. 

recovery of nitrate from caliche 
by, 10. • 

Fruit juice, effoeVof acidity on the 
jollying of, 4.56. 
storage 450. 

Fuel, 13. 

combustibility of, 43, 45. 
domestic, 15. 
e(5onomy, 13, 72, 204. 
fall in prices of, 13. 
gaseous. 38. 

heat, change of carbonisation of. 
29. 

liquid, 27, 72. 
inoto^ 80. 

motop, butyl alcohol as, 73. 
motor, production of, from coal, 28. 
“ National ” motorf in Franco, 73. 
4 ^ powdered, 25. 

process for burning pulverised, 204. 
recovery of, from ashes mid 
^ elinkitf, 25. 
sewage allege as, 25. 
syiokelcas, >45, 19, 44. 

Fuel Jleseanh Boanlt 1*^, 16, 20, 21, 
3K 37,-47, 48, 49, 63. 

Fume, electrostatic precipitation of, 
164, 269.4 
Fumigation, 468. 

Furfuraldehydo, production and.usos 
of,U2. 

Furnaces, blast. See Blast-furnace, 
electric, 246, 252, 253, 256, 266, 
257, 258, 262. 

electric, electrodes for, 266, 268. 
eUictric, for smelting ores, ^2, 
234, 246, 248. 

glass, tank-blocks for, 211. 
improvements in, 8. 

Fusain, 34.^ 


G. 

• 

Gas analysis, 65. 
burners, ^6. r« t 
calcy'ifie \#lue of, 38. . 
carbon monoxide in, 39,K3. 
coke-oven,' .. 

* dbke-ovon, Kjyaration ol hydrog™ 
from, 167, 170. - 

combustion of, 66. 
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efficient c^^r^tluction of, 40. I 

emciency of, 67. *• j 

electrostatic cleanift&of, 176. 
heating of watel* with, 66. 

•holder plates, corr^LoA of, 67. 
mantles, 67. * 

meters, life of, 
pipes, ^rrosion of, 67.^ 

production, for, 

49. 

production of, from house refuse, 
480. • « 

production of, ^om powdered fuel, 
26. 

propagation of flamo in mixed, 41. 
puriftcation of, with charcoal, 68. 
recorder foi^carbon monoxide and 
dioxide in, 65. 

removal of hydrogen sulphide 
from, 62. 

removal of naphthalene from, 57. 
removal of tar components from, 
57. 

^^torts, carbonisation in, 50. 
retorts, steaming in vertical, .62. 
storage of fruit in, 4.60. » 

therm systoni of charging for, 63. 
water-, 54. • 

water-, iron carbonyl in, 55. 
works, disposal of waste liquor 
from, 173, 473, 475. 

«as Kegulation Act, 38,'^. 

•ascs, bag'61tration 165. 
flame tonmeratures of, 66. 
rate of som^on of, 471. 
solubility of, in rabber, 321. 

»ol-strength, ineasuremont of, 357. 
lelalin, gold value of, 358. 
manufacture of, 358. 
solutions, vis(!OBity of, 357. 
swelling of, 356. 
tanning of, 356. 

Germany, agricultural 'consumption 
of fixed nitrogen in, 169. 
nitrogen-fixation industry in, 301. 
potash industry in, 371. 

Ginger, oil of, 496. 

Glands, ductless, chemistry of the 
secretions of the, 493. 

Glarimeter for measuring the gloss on 
papers, 148.^ 

for toting toxflles, 121, 127. 

Glams, action of reagents on, 188. * 

annealing of, 186i * 

cheznioal composition luid dura-* 
bfiit%of,^90. 
colourleG^ 187. 
cutti^ (JF, 194. 
drawing of sheet, 1^. 
durability of, 18^ 192, 193. 
gr^ng of^ 202. , ' 

grinding and poUahing. 194. 


indu^ry, 184, 185. 

•melting ftsmaces, tank blocks for, 
2U. • . 

•pfelting of, 187. • 4 

nicthods of working, 195. 
nature of, 18,6. *• 

now types di, 188. , 

• ioptical, 193. 

optical, duraHility of, 189. 
physical properties of, i86. 
rubber as a substitute for, i 
testing of, 191, 192. 
tubiqg, mechanical production of, 
196. 

Gla/iO colour^, 208. 
freak, 207. 

Glazing of cdtamic produ vs, 2C5. 
(ilucina from b-lyl, 180. 

/'Gliieo.sa^, 135. 

Glurosides, 495. 

Glue industry in India, 357. 
manufacture of, 358. 
vegetable, preparation of, 413. 
Glycerides, composition of, 279. 

Gold compounds, there >yutio qpe of, 
.606. 

(‘yanido process^f oxftacting, 237. 
“ liquid,*’ 207. 
metallurgy of, 236. 

’ production of the Rand, 236, 
Grape-seed oil, 278. 

Graphite pigments, 304. 

properties of, 268. 

Grinding, fine, 5. 

fine, effect of, on the availability 
of {ihosphatos, 369. 


H. 

Hair, felting properties of, 115. 

moth-proofing of, 115. 
Halogenation, 88. 

Heat insulators, 9. 

transference, 11. 

Heating, electrical, 259. 
methods of, 78. 

processes, control of industrial, 12. 
Holiotropin, 497. 

Hemp, Bombay, 118. 
identification of, 118. 
structure of, 117. 

Sunn, 118. 

Hexadi^ane, catalytic oxiuawoj^ ui, 
274. 

Hexamothylen|tetramine, 324. 

Hide, bacteria in, 341. 
curing of, 340. 
effect ofchemicals on, 342. 
microscopic^ investigation of, 339. 
Histamine, 493. 
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'Holocaine, 500. . , joa 

Hops, chemical constitirf-ion of, 
cultivation of,4:27, 4^1. 
deterioraUon «f, during stofa^e, 
430. 

diseases of, 4£^. 
research on, ,425. * 

Hormones, isolation of, 49.3. ' • 

Humic acid, transfolniation of, into 
petroleum hydrocarbons, 74. 
Humidity, measurement of, 108. 
Humulon, 426, 430. 

Hydrocarbons, oxidation of,#90. 
preparation of fatty acids from, 
273. , 

production of, from coal, 78. 
synthesis of resins Vrom unsat-u* 
rated, 295. n 

sjpithesis of nibbor-like Substances 
from, 315. 

synthesis of waxes from, 281. 
Hydrocellulose, identification of, 13i>. 
Hydrochloric acid, 178. 

recovery of, from waste pickle 
^iquor 474. 

Hydrocuproine, derivatives of, 491. 
Hydrocyanit acid*gas as a fumigant, 
458. ^ 

Hydro-electric power, price of, 246. 
Hvdrocen, industrial, 179. 
production of, 53, 167, 264. 

•ion concentration and water 
softening, 483. 

-ion concentration in brewing, 421. 
sulphide, removal of, from gas, 62. 
Hydrogwiation of fats, 281. 

of fish roes to produce an egg 
substitute, 458. 
of phenols, 28. 
of rubber, 314. 

Hydroquinidine, 493. 
Hydroxyalkylamines, benzoyl and 
tropyl esters of, 489. 
HydroT^quinoline, vse of, as a 
coupling component, 96. 
Hygrometer, portable dew-pomt, 9. 
Hygroraotry, 108. . 

Hyoseme, constitution ot, ^oo. 
Hypnotics, 500. 

I. 

Ipdene, ^duotion of, from coal-tar, 

Indil-rubber. See Rubber. . 

Ind& IJubber Regulations, 331. 
Indigo, 101. g 

.Institute of Brewing;' 416,426, 430, 
438. 

Inatitute of Metals,^42., • 
Institution oi Civil Engmeers, 229, 


Institution of Gafi %(!ineera, 39, 64, 

^ .*■ 

Institution of Meohanioal Engmeers, 
»237. ■ ■ t 

Institution-of Rubber Industry, 308. 
tnstitution i>t Sanitary Engineers,- 
462. , 

Insulin, preparation of, 49^. 
Intemationm Labour Conference,299. 
Intermediates for making dyes, 97, 
98. 

Inulin, composition.if, 134. 
lonamines, 1.68. , 

Iron, acid attack on, and corrosion, 
229. 

cadmium plating of, 266. ' 

-carbon system, constitution of, 
226. 

carbonyl in water-gas, 66. 
castings, action of sulphur trioxide 
on, 183. 

castings, V 0 ;riablo composition of, 
223 

oorrasion of, 228, 486. 
direct oroduotion of, 219. 
clectrvlyl'i®* 245, 249. 

electrolytic, efloct of heat-treat* 
mdnt on, 250. « 

A electrolytic extraction of, from 
pyrrhotite, 250. 

electrolytic, preparation of alloys 
of, 2^ 

efectrolytic^refining of, 249. 
gr«y, production of electric, 249 
-ore smelting in Cayfomia, 247. 
oi%8, electro-thermal smelting of, 
246. 

physical yroperties of, 223, 249. 
preservation of, with paint, 301. 

production of cast, from scrap, 

248. . _ , 

production of, in the wnitea 

Kingdom, 210. 

removal of, from water, 484, 486. 
synthetic cast, 248. 
tannage, 351. 

X-ray spectroscopy of, 227. 

Iron and Steel Institute, 228. 
Isocyanines, 617. 

Iso-eugenol,-preparation of vanalin 
from, 497. 

Isohaematein, synthesis of, 106. 
k Isopropyl alcohol in motor fiiw ^ 
Isoquinoline Red» as a photograp*®* 
t‘ senaitiser, 618. . 

Italy, electric furnace ,i|fceej8 m» 


r Jellying of fruit ^juice, «6. 

nf. 117- 
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iv. 

Katharometer, 06. ' 

Kerites, 75. • ‘ , 

Kilns, cBntinnous nnriUlar mufflo, 
204. 

continuous cliambor, 204. 
insuls^ing door for gn^nol, 203. 
refractoryjinings for limo, 212. 
tunnel, 303. 
tunnel and round, 205. 
Kineinatograpfly, 512. 

BtereoRcopic, 413. 

synchronisation of picturo and 
sound in, .'ilS. 

KrysSlgan, 506. 


L. 

Lucs, constitution of, 293. 

Indian trade in, 293. 

Lactalbumin, recovery of, from whey, 

, 472. 

Lactose, preparation of, ftom whey, 
454, 472. * 

Licvoglucosan, polyinoriso^icr. of, 
135. • 

Lakes, soluble metallic, 95. . 

Latex. A’ce Rubber. 

Lead, action of natural waters on, 
486. •• . 

compounds, estimation and analy¬ 
sis of, 3<H. * • 

compoundaiin rubber manufj^cturo, 
321. • 

dotoction ol, in varnish, 307. 
metallurgy of, 236. ♦ 
poisoning, 299. 
use of molt-en, for honting, 8. 
white, controversy on the use of, 
299. 

Leather, ocidinietry of, 354. 
analysis, 352, 353. 
ating of, 342, 344. 
hroino, 336, 338, 3.50. 
iduatry, 334. 
machinery, 337. 

inanufacturo, literature on, 338. 
microscopical invo«ti((ation of, 339. 
soaking and. lining of, 340. 
note, 346 I 

spues of, 362. ^ 

tanned, 351. • * » 

Loathtjr Manufacturers’ Research As- 
sooifttion, BritiBh|3381 342, 351. 
Light, eftfct on rickew of, 4i43. 
ultrSi-violet, effect on rickets of, 
144. / . , 

Ligniffed materiolf colour roactions^ 
^r, 1^. • 

tissue, detection of, 119. 


Lignin, straw, 141. 
mothyl^ion of, 141i 

LigniliB, chemiKi^ of the» 140. 

20 . • • 

. distillation of, 27. * 

oxidation urfuer pressure, 27. 
up-grading o£#60# 

^ignosulphonw acid, 146. 

Limo kilns, rcftoctory liriii"-. lor, 212. 
liquors, 341. 

Linen Industry Research Aefiociation, 
117. 

Linolfb acid, structure of, 275. 

Linoxyn, 285. 

Linseed oiH drying of, 276, 285. 
oil, oxidqt-ion of, 285. 
supplies of, 271. 0 

vitamin A in, *73. 

Lithopone, cause of instabilAy to 
light of, 303. 

Liquids, dispersion of, 5. 

Lobinol, 505. 

Lubricating oils, 70, 81. 

Lubrication, llteory of, 81. 

ljupulon, 426. 

Lumbaiig oil, 28^ 


M. 

Machinery and plant, 5. 

Magnesium (carbonate as a filler for 
rubber, 317. 
production of, 264. 
walls as fertilisers, 375. 

Maize oil, 278. 

Malt, analysis of, 437. 

apparatus for drymg, 438. 
diastatic power of, 126. 
enzymes of, 431. 
protiiolytic enzymes of, 433. 

Malting, 417. ^ ^ i 

Manganese, consumption of, m Steel 
manufacture, 222,^ 
detection of, in varnish, 307. 
presence of, in marine organisms, 
459. 

violet, 303. 

Manures. See I’ertilisers. 

Margarine, detormmation of benzoii 
acid in, 456. 
industry, 271. 

Materialprufungsamt, 207. 

Moat,* analytical difterontiati<« be 
tween fresh and cold-stored, 442 

Medical Bo8o*rch Council, 279. 

I Meroerisation, 110. 
of cottpn, 151. 
of ramie, 154. 

Mercury compounds in therapy, 66 - 
use of, for heating, 8. 
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Metal parts, electro-deposition on 
worn, 266.* *' 

Metallography of s^i, 225. 

Metallurgy oroopp^r, 230. 
of gofd, 236. 
of iron, 217. 
of lead, 236. 
of nickel, 233. 
of silver, 236. 
of tin, 233. 
of zinc, 234, 259. 

Metals, brittleness and fatigue in, 224. 
colloidal state in, 226. 
electric heat-treatment of, 259. 
electrochemical methods of pro¬ 
ducing pure, 245. f 
groin growth in, 240. 
mechanism of hadiness of,* 224. 
non-ferrous, 230. 
non-ferrous, corrosion of, 242. 
non-ferrous, electric furnaces for 
treating, 256, 257. 
protection of, against oxidation, by 
calorising, 11. 

protection of, by paint and varnish, 
300. « « 

reorystt-llisation in, 240. 
volume changes of, on molting, 244. 

Methylcoumarin, 498. 

Methyl cyanoformate as a fumigant, 
458. 


Micro-organisms, action of ultra¬ 
violet rays on, 435. 

Milk, condensed, chemical changes in 
stored, 454. 

depots, disposal of liquid waste 
from, 472, 47.3, 475. 
dash sterilisation of, 453. 
non-protein nitrogenous constitu¬ 
ents of, 454. 
pasteurisation of, 451. 
preservation of, 453. 

Mm, Flauson colloid, 6, 295, 296, 
320, 465. 

Premier, 6. 

Monazo dyes, 95. 

Montan wax, composition of, 280. 

Montanic acid, 280. 

Moth-proofing fabrics, 160. 

Motor fuels. See Fuels. 

Motor Fuels Committee, Empire, 28. 

Muscarine, 494. 


N. 

Naphthalene, removal iof from gas, 
*.67. 

1.4-Nai^tholsulphonio acid, pro- 
duddon of, 86. * 

National Physical Laboratory, 184, 
191.162i'300: 


Kickelichroinium alldyi; ^44.« 
coanc^ steel with, 233. 
content fooiu, 459. 
xnetalli^gy of, 233.! 
steel, iT^hfl^ture of, 222. 
use of, in plant construction, ll. 

'Niobium compoundffin therapy, 607. 

Nirvanol, sjfitirosis of, 601. * 

Nitrates, estimation of, ki soil, 382. 

Nitration, 86. 

Nitric acid, mixing of, with sulphurio 
acid, 177. • 

manufacture of, 115. 
synthesis of, by gaseous explosions, 
170. 

Nitrobenzene, catalytic reduction of, 
87. 

Nitrocolluloses, 139, 140. 

Nitrogen, consumption of fixe<L in 
Europe, 169. 

cycle in the activated sludge 
process of treating sewage, 374, 
470. 

estimation of, 366, 438. 
fixation *jf, 166, 169, 361. 
in coal dnd coke, 31, 32. 
in coke^ recovery of, as ammonia, 
69. 

• roxides, production of, from 
ammonia, 175. 

Nitrogen Products Committoo, report 
d the, S$6. 

Nitrogenous fertilisers, 361. 
deni:md for, f62. 

p-Nit^phenylliydrazind, production 

Nitrous oxide as a food preservative, 
468. ^ 

as an antesthetic, 499. 

Novocaiiio, derivatives of, 499. 

Nutrition, value of protein in, 441. 


O. 

Oil and Colour Chemists' Association^ 
292, 297. 

Oil, can^e nut, 288. 

Chinese wood, 276. 
cod-liver, miinufocture and vitaixdn 
content of, 279, <444. 
cottonseed, fiuorescence of, 277. 
-fields, economy in, 76. 
g^pe-seed, 27& * 
linseed, 285. 
lumbond, 288. 
maize,i278. *' 
porilla, 277. 
rqbber seed, 2(77. 

BG^ower, 277. * 

shale, production in Oraat .iBidtaio 
of, 72. 
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Boya«bekii»ie79i 288. 
fimg 286, 287. ^ , 

CHliness, mea8UF^en4 
Oils, acidimeti^ of, 286. ‘ , 
blQwinlf of, fatt^, 
causes of rancidity m, 27.5. 
classification 8f mineral, It 
crudaimineral, trea^mgint 01 , 
cracking of, 55, 78. 
dehydration of, 77, 304. 
dryuig, 287. 

di^g, catafytiic oxidation of, 282, 
283. • 

drying of, 276. 

drying, production of from* mineral 
and semi-drying oils, 288. 
essential, 496. 
fish, cause of odour of, 275. 
fish-liver, composition of, 280. 
fish-liver, vitamin content of, 273, 
280. 

fuel, impurities in, 70. 
from loW'temporaturo distillation 
of coal, 21. 

lubricating, 70, 81. ^ 

lubricating, methods foi^incroasing 
the viscosity of, 81. p 
mineral, 1^. 

oxidation of, 82. • 

physical and chemical onarocter- 
istics of, 287. 

polymerisation of 280« 
removal of sulphui^from, 7 7. 
vegetable, fat-solublo vitamin A. 

in, 272. • , 

vegetable, industry, 27l. 

Isoeds, supjpUes of, 271. 
vitamin A in, 273. * 
cum plants, operation of, during 
the war, 182. 

}pau, explosion at, 169. 
'gano-metallic oomppunds, 606. 
v.dcine, constitution of, 488. 

Osmosis, electrical, 130, 474. 

• purification of clays by, 197. 
Oxazine dyes, 98. 

OxyceUulose, nature of, 135. 
teats for, 191. 

Oxygen enrichment in blast-furnaces, 
219. • 

f>mctior. of, corrosion, 243. 
production of, 264. 


P. 


Paint, application oH 303. 
consistency of, 602. 
dmrabilify o^ 301r 
exposure tests of, 304. 




indiuitry, aoa. 

pretervtfiion of iroitwith, 301. 

« ^rdtective vaidb of, 3^, 301, 302. 

« titanium as a ^gmeiit in, 207. 

. yield value of, ^2. 
wet and dry miming down of> 299, 
300. » • 

Tans, standardisation of jacketed, 11, 

Paper, 146. ' 
de-inking of newsprint, 7 
filter*, colloidal character of, 130. 
materials for coating, etc., 142. 
-miking materials, 146. 
making, use of bentonite in, 142. 
mills, sWeam pollution by waste 
from, ^76. 

pulp, bleaching of, 144. 
pulp,* conveiwon of sugar-cane 
refuse into, 144. • 

pulp, degree of digestion of, 144. 
pulp, effect of various factors on 
tho manufacture of, 146. 
pulp, materials for sizing, 147, 
mbber latex os a sizing material 
for, 124, 147, 310 • 

siziiig with ros^, conoid chemistry 
of, 147. ♦ 

testing of, 142. 

Porafttu wax, oxidation of, 274. 
removal of, from sizes, 123. 

Parafiins, determination of, in coal 
gas, 65. 

Pasteurisation of milk, 451. 

Peat, carbonisation of, 26, 50. 
deposits, utilisation of, 49. 
do-watering of, 26, 60. 
resources of Ireland, 26. 

Pootic subst^oea in plant tissues, 
119. 

Pectin content of applet 451. 
hydrolysis of, 451. 

Pentosans, estimation of, 119, 142. 

Pepper, black, pungent principle of, 
604. 


cayenne, pungent principle of, 503. 
PerUla oil, 277, 287. 

Potrol, alcohol as a substitute for, 
27, 28. 

Petroleum, desulphurisation of, 77. 
industry, 72, 73. 
origin of, 74, 75. 
refining of, 7, 76. 

Petrolite, 76. 

Phei^anthrene, estimation of, 41. 
Phenol, condensation products of, 
91, 320. 

cont^tofAmmoniacalliquom, 174. 
estimation of, in tar acids, 71. 
nitratipn of, 86. 
separation of, from tar oil, 71. 
Phenolic compoiii^ in ro^ wash¬ 
ings, 476. 
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^lienolB, condensation of, 295. 
hydrogenatien of, 28. 
sulphonatwn of, 

Phenosafranine, 519, 530. 

Phosplfctes, agricultural availability 
of, 368. ' 

analysis of, 37i. % I , 

citric-solubility of, 309, 371. 
effect of line grinduig on tlio avail¬ 
ability of, 369. 

Empire resources of. 308. 
estimation of, in soil, 381. 
mineral, fertilising value or,' 301), 
368. 

Nauru, 308. ' 

production of soluble, 3^0. 

“ Pliospliazote,’,’, 109, 305. 

Phosphoric acid, intfliiifacturf of, 30o. 
Photographic after-treatments, o2.1. 
colour processes, 515. 
developers, 521. 
development, .520. 
dosenaitisation. 518, 530. 
emulsions, stability of, 517, .527. 

filmB! non-inflaminable collulose 

esters for, 514.«. 
fixatios, 522. 
indust^, 510. 
latent image, 530. 
literature, scientific, 511. 
mechanical processes, 524. 
plates, washing of, 522. 
radiography, ,525. 
sensitisers, 517. 

sensitisers, cyanine dyes os, lOo, 
509. 

toning, 523. , 

Photometer for testing fabrics, 121, 

127. 

Photometry of paper, 142. 
Photosynthesis of carbohydrates, 29. 

of formaldehyde, 29. 

Phthalimido, production of, from a- 
nitronaphthalone, 91. 

Pigments, analysis of, 304. 
artists', durability of, 300, 
fineness of, 290. 
lead, 321. 
rubber, 318. 

Pinabietic acjid, 291. 

Finacyemol, 518. 

Pinaftavol, 518. 

•Pinakryptrf, 519. 

Piperi*., 504. - .a-t 

Piperonal, preparation of, 497 
Pipes, corrosion of, 11» 07, 

Pitch cMicer, 69. i' 

. melting point of, 438. 

Plant and machinery, 6. , 

maferials for oonstrtictmg, 
Plants, absorption of iron by, 119. 
nature erf twsudb of, 136. 


peotic substances* O'. » 

reitfeval of inj;rusting substaAses 
_ in. 12l.. • ., 

vitamii} A^in, 444. ^ 

PqJyamyloso8.,V}2- ■ 

Polymerisation, theory ot, 2oo. 
^Polysaccharides, cortstitution of, lo2. 

Pprcolain, cjne^ical, 200. * 

testing inaohino for, ^8. 

Pottery, era/lng of, 205, 206. 

miinufucturo, losses in. 199. 

Potash, determination of. 373. 
estimation of, in s^il, «181. 
industry in (iermany, 371. 
production of, in the United ^tatos, 
179, 372. 

8oawe*od as a source of, 373. 
silicate rocks as u sourt^e of, 373. 
Potassium bromide, dofiressont action 
of, on photographic developers, 
,521. 

Powders, fine, gi vling of, 297. 
Printing of toxtihis. 159, 

Proofing toxtilos, 160. 

“ Protectfi,” 114, 146, 156. 

Protein, ttological value of, 441. 

vogetotile, origin of, 29. 

Proteolysis, 433. „ 

«Pfnp. »S'ee Wilder Wood, olfio Paper. 
Pimgent principles, .503. 

Pyrites burners, 183. ^ 

us(H of', irf making sulphuric aoid, 

PyroS^lin plastics, production of, 

Pyruvic aofd, fermentation of, 437. 


Quinino, arsenic derivatives of, 491, 
492. 

consumption of, 490. 
derivatives of, 491. . 

Quinidino, therapeutic uso of, 493. 

B. 

Badioaotivitytof water, 487. 
Eadiography, 525. , 

Badium, recovery of, 180. 

Eamie, mercerisatiyn of, 164. 

, structure of, 117. 

Efiotifleatipn, 12. 

Befroctories, 197. 
chromt, 210.' 
effect of, on the quality^of 
.products, A4. 
faimre of, 212, 213, 214|, 

* industry, teolmioal eduoatw* •» 
the, 216. 
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moulds forf #11. • 

iaAolmD.ioal properties of, <S12f 
silica, 211, 213., • 

thermal oondtfotivity o^ 2^4. 
weajherlhg of, 210. 

Kefrigerating machinery, 9. 

Kofuse, animal, ulllisation of, 474. ^ ^ 

dispo«»l of liquid tr«lc% 472. , 

production %{ fortiUsora from, 374. 
town's, as manure, 374. 
town’s solid, 479. 

Hosin aciefe, constitution of, 299, 291. 
varnish, causes^)/ t»xrbidity in, 305. 

Rosinates, production of metallic, 

2 %^. 

Resins, artificial, compared with 
shellac, 294. 

chemical properties of, 283. 

Indian trade in, 293. 
purchasing sixxjifit^ations for, 292. 
synthetic, 294, 295. 

Rot liquors, disposal of, 120. 

Retonos, hydrogenisod, 289. 

Rsiorts for carbonising coal, 22, 48. 
for oil shale, 22. ^ 

“ fusion ” patent rotary, 8. 
horizontal, carbonisation ,>oC coal 
in, 50. • 

vertical, steaming in, 52. t 

Rickots, causes and euro of, 4<i3. 

Rivers, pollution of, 475. 

Rivera pollution, R-oyal commission 
on, 462. f 

Rosin, constitution of,* 289. • • 

sizing, colloid chemistry^o<^, 247. 

Rubber accelerators, 323. 
agoing of, 322. 
analysis of, 330. 
cellular, 333. 
colloid chemistry of, 308. 
colour as a criterion of sheet. 314. 
compounding ingred'jjnta, 317. 
constitution of, 314. 
dirt in, 314. 

effect of coagulants on, 312. 
effect of heat on, 322. 
estimation of sulphur in, 331, 332. 
expanded, as a heat insulator, 9. 
forms of sulphur in, 331. 
hydrogenation of, 314 
lnt.)x, e8tiinati<)n of rubber content 
of, 312. , 

Wtex, preservation of, 311. ^ 

latex, uses of, in paper makmg^ 
o*c., 124, 147, 310. 
late..,'#ulClfhisation ef, 3ll. 
yucrgacofkio oxaminafiou 314. 
mineral, 318. 

output of crude, 30^, 309. 
moulds on sheet, ^li 
phjwioal properties of, 321. 
pigments, 318. 


preparation of raw, 312. 

■seed oil, %77. » 

, ^^o1ting of shee^, 313.^ 
iBolubility of gas^ in, »1. 
solubility of .«alphpr in, 322.* 
synthesis oL 315.* 
testing of, 328.# • 

"use of, in nmking substitutes for 
glass, 

variable yield of, 313. 
vulcanisation of, 318, 332. 

Rubber and Tyre Manufacturers* 
RS^rch i^sociation, British, 
308. 

Rubber Growers* Assoc iation, 308, 


8 . 

Saccharification of cellulose, 439. 
Saccharin, analogues of, 502. 

production of, 503. 

Safeguarding o: Industries Act, 163. 
Safflower oil, 277. • 

Salt solutions, boiling plants of, 12. 
Salvarsan, 505, 507. » 

Sand, suitability of, for filtering 
water, 485. 

Sanitation, 460. 

Santonin, 497. 

Sapogonins, 495. 

Saponins, 495. 

Scandinavia, eloctro-thormal smelt¬ 
ing in, 246. 

Soheole’s greon, 304. 

Scillaron, 495. 

Scopolamine, 488. 

Seaweed,' derivation of Mexican 
potroloum from 75. 
recovery of potash from, 373. 
Selenium, use of, in glass making, 187. 

oxybromide, 136. 

Serioin, preparation of, 116. 
Sesquiterpene group, constitution of, 
496. 

Sonsitol Red, Green, and Violet, 509. 
Sewago, activated-sludge treatment 
of, 374, 461, 464, 465, 466, 467, 
468, 469, 470, 471, 473, 486. 
bio flocculation treatment of, 464. 
disposal, colloid chemistry and, 
465. 

disposal, dilation as a «ed of, 
462. • 

disposal in the tropics, 471. 
disposal, R*yal Commission on, 

462, 473, 478. 

effluent^ standards for, 478. 
electrolytic treatment of, 463. 
removal of suspended matter in» 

463. * 
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idudge, de-watering of activated, 

469. «> * 

sludge, \Jyea tfs* bactericides ,£qr 
activatM, 476. • 

sluice, gasificfition of, 46S. 
sludge, use of, is fertiliser, 374,469, 

470. f t 
sludge, use of, as fuel, 25. 
treatment of, on limd, 463. 
works, disposal of waste ammoni- 

acal liquors in, 174. 

Shale oil, production of, in Great 
Britain, 72. * 

Shea butter, 272. 

Shellac, purchasing specrScations for, 
292. , 

solubility of.in alkalis etc., 294. 
trade of India, 294. i 
SilicK bricks, testing of, 212. 
crystalline modifications of, 199. 
filaments, production of fused, 208. 
gel, 6. 

presence of, in amylocellulose, 431. 
refractories, 211, 213. 

. Silicidus product as an absorbent, 180. 
Siliccm-alumi-iiumtalloys, 238. 

Silk, lie. 

artificial, 121, 156. 
artificial, raw materials for making, 
122 . 

Chardonnet, 123. 
classification of, 116. 
dyeing of, 155, 156. 

-fibroin, analj^s of, 117. 
filaments, cylindrioity of artificial, 
121 . 

viscose, 122, 123. 
weighting of, 117. 

Sillimanite, use of, in plant Construc¬ 
tion, 10. 

Sllumin, 239. 

Silver, metallurgy of, 236. 

Sizing, colloid chemistry of rosin, 
147. 

materials for yams, 123. 
of yams and fabrics, 161. 

Slag, basic, as a fert^ser, 366, 367, 
370. 

Slaughter-house waste, working Bp 
of, 474. 

Smelting, electric, 232, 234, 246, 248, 
259. 

Smoke alkstement, 14, 15, 40, 164, 
»D5. 

cleansing of metallurgical, 235. 
washihg, 165. 

..Soap, synthetic rawt maijprials for 
making, 273. 

Society of Dyers and Colourists, 84, 

121. • ' 

Society of Glass Technology, 184,185, 
187, 192, 19^,*196. 


.t 

Sodium carbonate, <4> 165. 
oj^ryde process of fixing nitHgen, 
169.* • 

hydrqidae, eleefrolytio manu¬ 
facture ^179. • . 

* metal, production of, 263. 
pitrate, 162. e 

, nitrate, jilhSean produotien of, 362. 
nitrate, recovery off from oaliohe 
by froth flotation, 10. 
oleate, use of, in de-sizing textiles, 
125. • 

silicate as an ad^ive, 181. 
silicofiuoride as a fungicide* 313. 
Soils, action of alkaline, on 228. 
analysis of, 379. 
biological examination of, 382. 
colloids in, 378. 
effect of sulphur on, 376. 
moisture of, 377. 
partial sterilisation of, 383. 
reaction of, S178. 

water-soluble constituents of, 378. 
Solids, dispersion of, 5. 
Solvents^recovoiy of, 6. 

SjTeltor iAdustiy, 234. 

Soya betan oil, 279. 

^ilanthol, ^4. * 

i^irit, motor, rebning of, 80. 
iS'ptfohydantoins, preparation of, 501. 
Squaiene in^fish-liver oils, 280. 

SquiU, toxfo principle of, 495. 

Starch, 431. < 

degradation^roducta of, 132. 
do^erm^tion of, 418, 438, 455. 
manufacture of, 412. 

•splitting ensymes, 124. 
Steam-geneilltion by electricity, 7, 
270. 

•pijje coverings, efficiency of, 12. 
Steel, calcium ^etde as a deoxidiser 
of, 266. . 

constituonte of carlK>n, 227. 
corrosion of, 228, 486. 
electric, deoxif^tion and desg^* 
phurisation of, 252. 
electric-iumace, 246, 252, 254. 
manufacture, 220, 221. 
metallogiuphy of, 225. 
microscopic structure of, 226. 
nickel-coating of4233. 
nickel, xnanuiacture of, 222, 
open*hearth, 220. 
g 'physical properties of, 223. 
physical tests for, 224. . • 

productionpf, in tbtf United JSiag* 
doll, 21a *« «. j. 

** stainless,*' tise of, in pliat 
^ ^struction, Hi. . 

, tool, produotftn of,,, in, 

fumBOM, 855. ■■ 'w ‘ 

Sterilisation of 462, iSS. 
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Stone, p^aers^i* ol, 209 . 

Stomse veaeelfl, apparatus /or icali* 

b^ing. 9. ”Vr-* Mo . 

struvite in canned shrimps, 449. • 

Straw, production of Moluo’inanure 

frbkSH. ♦ 

rye, use of, in p^er matang, 146. 

Stream foUution in, the United 1 •< 
oa.,4>va A/IR _ I Xl 


Sunlight, effect of^ on cases of rickets^ 
444. a , . 

Superphosphatestea fertil^rs, 366. 
SwSetening agent- aSOl. r 
S’s|[itzetland, dyestuff mdustry in, 85. 


States, 476.« 

Strophanthin, 495. 

Sugar, beet-, industry, 898. 
beet juice, bailing to grain, etc., 

beet juice, olanfebation of, 402. 
beet juice, evaporation of, 404. 
beet*juioe, extraction of, 399. 
boiling to grain, 396. 
cane juice, clarification of, 387. 
cane juice, evaporation of, 393, 
cane juice, extraction of, 385. 

-cane refuse, conversion of, into 
pulp, 144. 

cane syrup, clarification of, 396. 
wntrifuging and finishing, 298. 
Comparative sweetness of (pane and 
beet, 457. • 

docolorisation of, 408. , 

industry, 384. 
refining, 408. . 

Sulphates, estimation of, in sc-!, 3»i. 
Sulphate compounds, organic, 93. 
Sulphide dyes, azo coloiite witl^the 
properties of, 98. a 
Sulphitation of sugar jfioos, 388,,J«1. 
Sulphite liquosfi, combustion of,^145. 
nature and use of, 145. • 


Sulphonation, 85. 

of phenols, 86. • 

Sulphur as a fertiliser, 375, ^ 

burners, 182. 
deficiency of, in soil, 377. 

dioxide, absorption of, 6. 

dioxide, detection oi,1n food, 4ob. 
estimation o£» in rubber, 331, 33J. 
forms of, in rubber, 331. 

In coal, 31, 33, 37, 40, 62. 
new deposit of, 182. 
removal of, from oils, 77. 
solubility of, in rubber, 322 
trioxide, action of, castmgs, 

)88a 

uBOfcOf* in malifng sulphuric acid, 

ii^ulphurio acid maliufaoture by the 
contact process, 183. 
mnnng<)l,4Bdtli nitriaacid, 177 
output 0 ^ 181 . I .p. , 

plant? supply of nitrogen oxides for, 
175. / ^ 

United Kingdom eutput pf, IW. . 
Suiph^jryl oMoride as«a ohlonnafcing 
agent, 89. 


of. 


Tfixi liquors, colour anc’ acidS,> 

347. 

plumping power of, 347. 

Tanks, storage, calibration of, 9, 177, 
428. 

Tannage, mineral, 350. 

Tsuming, 33^ 346. 
chrome, 336, 338, 350. 
coUoidal tlfeory of, 355. 
materials, 346, 348. 

TEumins, tmalysiH of, 348, 352. 
chemistry of, 338, 356. 
colorimetry of solutions of, 362. 
synthetic, 335. 338, 349, 361. 

Tar acids, dotcrinination of, in road 
drainage, 476. • 

distillation of, 12, 68 • 

electrostatic precipitation of, 270. 
low-tomperature“ propertiM of. 70. 
low-temperature, yield of motor 
spirit from, 28. 

preparation of lubricating oils 
from, 70. 

preparation of road, 69. 
Tetrahydronaphthttlone, derivatives 

of, 91, 92. 
nitration of, 87, 92. 

Textile industry, Gorman research 
institute for the, 107. 
science in the, 149. 

Textile Institute, 108, 117, 149. 
Textiles, bacterial defects of, 126. 
de-sizing of, 125. 
fini^ing of, 100. 
printing of, 159. 

proofing of, 160. 

treatment of, with diastases, 124. 
waterproofing of, 310. 

Therm system of charging for gas, 
38, 63. 

Thiazine dyes, 98. 

Thinners, rate of evaporation ol, 30o, 
Thioevanino, 104. 

Thitsipl, 293. 

Thyroxin, 493. t A«a 

Timber, research on cask, 42504J9, 
Tin, action of foods on, 447. > 

metallurgy of, 233. 

Tineda biMidla, 116. 

Tintomet*, daylight lamps for use 
with the, 438. 

Titanium 8xide as a pamt pigment, 
207,298. ■ 

Toad venom, chemisfty of, 494. 
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\o\aeae, ctviormation ot, 88. * 
nitration • 

Town gaa, aalo of/t^/ the therm, 3^. 
Triarylmetnvjie dyes, 93. * 

Trihesosan, 133. 

Trisazo dyes, ne\». direct, 96. 
Tropinone, syn^he^s of, 490. 

Trypan red, 505. 

Tryptophane, cstimatfon of, 443. 
Tung oil, 286, 287. 

Tungsten, grain growth in, 241. 
Turpentine, dekalin as a substitute 
for, 307. • 

synthetic substitutes for, 315. 
Typka domingensis, pulping qualitios 
of, 144. 


U. 

Ulmins, 30. 

Urea as a fertiliser. 169, 365. 

manufacture of, 364. 

ITrushiol, 293, 50,5. 

Uniteil States, dyestuff industry in 
the, 85.^ 

petroVmra situation in the, 73. 
potash production in the, 372. 
stream pollution in the, 476. 
United States Biu-oau of Standards, 
66, 332. 

United States Paint Mahn^turors’ 
Association, 282,.i3j[)'^ 


V. 

Vanadium compounds as driers, 286. 
compounds in therapy, 507. 

Vanillin, preparation of, 491. • 

Vapour pressmes, 12. 

Varnish, clarification ofv 304. 
consistency of, 806. 
detection of driers in, 307. 
durability of, 306. 
industry, 282. 

protective value of, 300, 301. 
purchase specifications for, 305. 
resin, causes of turbidity in, 305. 

** sanding ” of, 305. 
stoving of, 305, 306. 
synth^ic, 315. • 

ifcests foi»the hardness of, 305. 
yie4d value of, 302. 

Vat dy^M, 100. * 

application of, to wool, 156. 

Vinyl chloride, photof)olymerisation 
of, 316. ^ 

Viscose silks, 122, 123. 

Vltaoiins, 437, 443. * 
antineuritic, 437. 
effect of, on feftmentation, 435. 


fat'Soluble A, 2?^, 2£|p. ^ 

fatWpble A in cod-liver oil,*279. 
fat-sWuble origin of, 445. 
«iat-8olublo A, synthesis of, by 
plafits,< 444. « 

# in fiah-livof fills, 279, 280. 

, in flour, 446. ^ 

tvater-soluWe B, 437. 

Vitraiu, 3C 


W.« 

Warble fly, 338. 

Water, action of natural, on lead, 486 
chlorination of, 481, 482, 484. 
corrosion duo to, 483. 
domestic heating of, 66. 
filter plants, dosing of, 485. 
filtration and sterilisation of, 484 
486. 

industrial waste, purification of 
474. 

purification of, 460, 481. 
radioactivity of, 487. 
romovf.l of algao from, 484. 
removal of iron from, 484, 485. 
resoi k'os, utilisationiof, 7. 

^ softening of, 483, 486. 
standard for drinking, 462. 
supply, 460, 480. 

supply, alx'ect of, on vital statistics 
483. . 

Water-Power tlesourcos Committee, 
7, 25, 487. « 

Waterproofing fabrics, 128, 160. 
paper, materials for, 142. 
use of rubber latex for, 310. 
use of vulcanised rubber for, 317» 
Wax, cJtton, 111. 

Waxes, synthetic, 281. 

Whey, utilisation of, 454, 472. 

Wood, 140. ‘ 

balsa, as a heat insulator, 9* 
celhiloso, 145. 
distillation industry, 439. 
protection of, by paint, 301. 
pulp, 142. 

•pulp liquors, utilisation of, 474. 
pulp, med^inica], 143. 
pulp, sulphate, 143. 
pulp, sulphite, li2. 

' substitute for, 209. 

«aso of, in plant (^instruction, 10,11. 
Wool, 112. 

characteristics of, 118r * 
cheo^al caistitution lUi 
chlorination of, 116. 
dyeing of, 1^. 

hnprovement oC physical oharaoterfi 
* of, 114. « < 

physical properties o£« US* 
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lH» 149. • 

• separation of, 116. 

Woollen aa^, W<?r8tea Ind^tries,. 
British ^search Asspoiation for,« 

. If2, 114, 160».* ^ \ 

Wort, flocculation oT. 418. 1 

treatment production <4, l^H, 
42». ^ 


X-ray* exar&nation of animal and 
vegetabkujiroducts, 132. 
Bpectroeoopy of iron, 227 
Xylan, chemwry of, 142. 

Xylose, chemistry «»f, 142. 


Y. 

Yam, de-sizing of, 124. 
physical testing of, 126. 
sizing of, 123. 161. 


Yeast, degeneration and deteriora¬ 
tion of, 435. ^ 
j growth of.'434. y 

nitrogenou . Autritmts for, 436. 
separation of, from beetjHld. 
vitamitji^ of, ^37. 
zymase forma1«r>n in, 434. 


Z. 


Zinc-aluminium alloys, 242. 
blendeu calcination of, 182. 
electrc^ic, 234, 245 261. 

electro-metallurgy of, 259. 
metalhugy 'if, 23'*. 
ore, olectro-thennal smelting of, 
234. 

•plating, 265. 

Zmgiborene, 496. 

Zymase formation in yeast, 434. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ul * 


w. 3. FRASER 

• . “ *AND CO., LTD., ' 

Chemical Engineers, 
DAGENHAM, ESSEX. 

* I 

Machinery and Plant designed, 
manufactured and erected for 
Ch^ical Factories. 




Battenr of*High Pressure Autoclaves. 

#1,000 lbs.* Working Pressure. 

• ..iiiiiiniiniiiiinillllilllllllinillillliP'*'. 
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Telegrams: " FORMULA^. LIVERPOOL." Phone: 5^'CEhWRAL, 

THEUNIQUE ”.MiXER. ' 

♦ PROVISIONAL PATENT NO. 9725/1923 VEITCH)* 

Ointment^, Face ^Creams,*Soap and 
Other Material. 

PERFECT MIXING AND INCORPORATING 
INCREASE OUTPUT AT LOWERMOST. 


IMPROVE FINISHED PRODUCT. 



Steam 

Jacketed 

Enamelled 

Pan. 

Agitating 
Gear» 
Nickel 
Plated. • 

Machine 
« Cut 
Totally 
Enclosed 
Gears. 

Removable 
Stirrer Gear 
• for 
Emptying 
and 

Cleaning. 



STIRRER & SCRAPER GEAR SUPPUEfD TO SUIT OWN 
PANS IF NECESSARY. ^ 

• MODERNIZE OED METHODS. 

•-MACHINES RANaNG FROM *5 TO 100 GALLONS. 
OEMONSTRATION MODEL FOR OWN MATERIAL.. • ; 

* Write for particulars —^ g t •* » 

ROWLAND^N (ENGINEERS), LTD., ; 

21, DALE STREET,'UVERPtXDL 

Grinding gnd filling Machines. Gdneral Soap iHtfnt. 








Heavy tnorgann Adtb 


tOlb . 

OlU t 

* ■ • 

eAcld , 

r\ f -aylk Acid 

d (Crude) end 
' SuWllW NopWAtfen* 
PlfHdlne 

Anlhrocene I 

Refined Tut 

Pikk 

Inleemedlulafot Vyee 

Beta NtaJdhol 
AtfSu Nuphlluilamlne 
Beta Nuphlhiltamlne 
Ne^htidouie Acta 


Sulphlle of /Ammonia 
Catalfilet 90 ta’ V 

Uimched'elta SulehUt d 
Ammonit) 

Muriate oj Ammonia 
F«r gahnittHni pur*a»- 
Ammonium Chbri^ 
Spaclal^ erapareJ Jm «»e- 
I Meal hallaft •ur»«M> 

I Ammonium Polyml^ilie 
Concenlratej Ammonia 
IjQUOt 

Liauof Ammonia 


Othe r tnorgank Producit \ 
af Iron 

far lha purtfieaHaa at ga* 
(Mnufaetarad b» itffaraM 
graJet tp ten/orm teUh aara- 
. mg ourlfying araatj 
j Pure Hydrated 
^ Oxide oJ Iron 

Sodium Sulphide 
Far miphar Jya-ttctff* one 
iaptMaeta* 

, Ferric Sulphate 

S(ina&/*a* • tawaga araeipUerJ 
Copperas 

' Sodium Hjfl)o«i(pft«e 
Clauher’t Salt 
' Salt Cake 
Nitre Cake 


IBnmfuten* hg 

Soiilli flUtrmiolilHn ®as Companij, 
^ ToVoib lUl^JUai..* 


feO**- 


Cfliptisn*: 
fLOa CcoM 
flQOO. 
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TRADE MARK. 


Dyestuffs for the dyeing. 
of all classes of: 

COnON. WOOL. 

SILK. ARTIFICIAL SILK. 

PAPER. LEATnro. 

FURS. JEATHERS. 

STRAW. JUJE. ‘ 

COLOURS FOR FOODSTUJFS. 

FILM COLOURS. 

FINE CHEMICALS FOR 

RESEARCH WORK. 
INTERMEDIATE PRODUCTS. 

LEATHER SPECIALITIES. 

MEDICINAL CHEMICALS. 

MICROSCOPIC STAINS. 

OIL. SPIRIT, AND WAX COLOURS. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS. 

RUBBER ACCELERATORS. 

Samples and Prices on applica^on to; 

BRITISH DYESTUFFS 
CORPORATION, LTD., 

70, spRiNa ^ENS, Manchester: 

Eranckes: Belfast, Fradferd, Glaafow, LmcAer, London; 

• * ' 

, ■ . , - ^ 


















ADVEETI8EMENTS. 


RESPIRATORT APPLIANCES 



OF ALL DESqUPTIONS 

to meet the requirements 
of the above regulations. 


Self-Contained 

breahungapparatus 

jpr work in confined placeil 
apd in atmospheres deficient lin 
oxygen. 

^SMOKE HELMETS 

» of all patterns. 


RESPIRATORS 

for use in known poisons. 

OXYGEN RESUSCITATION 
APPARATUS 

for the apparently 
asphyxiated. 


; (JORlflAN & Co, Ltd,. 

187. WwtmiMter Bridge Road, London, S.E 1. 

’ , t* 

Ttlinfatiu; “Sitte, tamt, LondHtf' Telephone No. Hop 3401 (2 Knee) 
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Tube JVfills Ball 
Mills? 

I N addition to a technical staff compeienj^o aavise 
on this and other crushing and grinding problems. 
Edgar Allen find Co., Ltd., offer a fully equipped 
experimental p^qt for engineers to carry out practical 
tests witfi tReir own materials. Send details of your 
problem, or study the brief descriptions below and 
write for literature. We can probably help you to 
answer the question above and also to get higher 
outputs. 

• . 

'Stag*•Tube Milk ^For fine grinding, | 

either wet or dry : charged with pebbles or stedi balls, 

j Supplied in sizes from 12 ft. long X 3 ft. in diameter to 30 ft. 
j long X 7 ft. in diameter. 

!i 

I 'Stag’ Ball Mills ^ Contint^ous feed and I 

I discharge. For wet or dry grinding,^with or withot^ sieves, 
i Material up to 7'inch cube can be fed the largest mill. 

! Supplied in sizes from 26*^ diameter of drum to 122 diameter 
of druHK % 

I 'Stag’ Pulverizing Cylinders 

For grinding in dry or wet state to a fine powder or slime. 
Lined with hard cast iron or Edgar Allen steel plates. Qther 
linings provided where necessary for chemical reasons. 
Supplied in sizes from IS" diameter inside shell to 72” diameter 
inside shell. 

'Stag ’ Combination Tujbe Mills I 

For the combined work of preliminary and line grin^ng. Take | 
the place of separate half and tube mills. Supplied in siaes, i 
.from ♦6-ft. long x 4-ft. diameter\o 40-ft. long x 7ft. diameter. 


Writr for appropriate iitertilur^. 



ADVEBTISffSMENTft. 
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S. H. Jenson ^ €o- 

•ENGiJVEERS. . . 



Filterpresses jacketted Pans 

& Mixers 


Air & Gas Gompressors & Blowers 

* of all types. 




C 4RPENTER’S.^OAD, 'STRATFORD, 

, . LONDCW, E.15. 

TelcRrams: „ MaryUnd 1229. 

“Fatrum, M»o 9«, London. 
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JAMES UWNGSTmlii 


• 4 


* * Estalfiishcd 1890. # 


• •CONSULTING SPECIALISTS 

. VAOJUM DRYING, GILDING, 
SOLVENT RECOVERY, BY-PRODUCT? 
and CHEMICAL PLANTS. 


COMPLEllE INSTALLATIONS 
UNDERTAKEN. 

Dengned.** « Supplied. Erected. 

» 

• I 

“ DEVINE ” NiACUUM DRYERS. 

“ FORPLEX” COMBINED GRINDING & SIFTING MILLS. 
“ P. & K." LIQUID GRINDING MILL. 


All communications to HEAD OFFICES. 

Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 

.■•CINlfeAR% LONDON." . REGENx’m 

Cod«:-V.C. 5th. Western Umon-Uniyer#!. 

* ^ --- •- 


JOHANy SSyRC. *c.. 

$ 0 

Experimental Giiltding Station*— BfiSl 

«,St.Jol|pSt.,E.C. T>»plion* i Cl«rk«twdl^B9ai. 











r>80 REPORTS OF THE PROGRE^ OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY. * 

^ K. t .1 ' 




H/MGTO^i MS., LTD., 

4, OLIVERS YMa'CITY «OAD, . 
LONDON, E.C.L 

Telephone: . Telegrams:* ' 

Clerkenwell 1007, 1008? “ Siccative, Finsqua^Isj'London." 

Manufactory: 

K CORK. 

* Chemicals for Ana lysis and Research . 
Technical Cheimrals f or all Industria l Purposes . 
, Photographic Chemicals. 


Price List 

free on application. 


Enquiries 

solicited. 















adtertISkmkxts. 



[DISCRIMINATING 
^ Chemical Engineers 
agree that VlTREOSlL is 
inpomparably superior to 
any other material lor 
lor the manulacture 

of HNOs.MsSO«,HCI. 
etc. It is heat and acid 
"^roof And does not sweat, 
crack or disintegrate. 

• 

Write for illustrated lists 
♦ of plants and works 
pieces. Sent post free 
on application. ' 
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lABCOCK'^JjaLegX/LhL 

WAliR-TUBE «iEAM FILERS. 

Over 22 , 800,000 h.-p. 

Limd Type and Marine Type supplied or on Order. 

Over 2100,000 h.p. ^ 
jpstaUed in connection with 

Chemical Industries 

ti * 

Also Maldirs of "tExprest ** Type Light-weight Boilers. 

BABCOCK & WILCOX BOILERS are constructed to suit all 
conditions of working, and they can be fired with any kind of 
fuel. 'I 

ALL BOILER HOUSE ACCESSORIES. 


Telephone No.: 
City 6470 (8 lines). 


% Telegrams : . 

*' Bsbcocj^ Cenh London.” HEAD OFFICES l ^ ^1X1 VO 

ORIEL HOUSE, FARRINOUON SL. LONDON, LCA 

Principal Work.: RE{)FN£:W, SCOTLAND. 

Branch Works: Dumbabton, Scotland; Oldbury, England; also in Italy, 
Australia and Jaran. 


“POSTLIP” 

(No. 633 MILD 

English FOter Papers 



WHITE AND GREY. 
PLAIN. ANTIQUE. 
CRINKLED 

AND EMBOSSED, 

All size, in Square.. Circle* 
and Folded Filter*. 


Rail* made to order. 

. # S 

s 

MANUFACTURED IN XnNUALLY INCREASINC QUANffrUS 
FOB U^ARDS OF SO YtARS.* •• 

EVANS, ADLARD SoCO., 


‘Pure Filterings for 
Laboratory Work &' 
in quantities for all 
Industrial Purposa. 

Sm Rfpon ef 'Am made bf 
NatMoilPimiHl Ltboratorr.i <19% 
d which wiu uxU on MSttBSom 
111} meumpM if MtiMraa. 


POSTLIP MILLS. WINCHCOMBE, RS.d. GLOS. 

—^. ■* « 





ADVEKTlIkMENTS. 
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JtCKROTO ^B£l^,.LTP^ Morleyfiieay'Leeds. 

^Works cover alree). • 

Actual Hlaket. of :*»dLASSW;^ htat-reilatii|^ and,themical^re, 
and for all lighting purpo»e». 4 , 




* 9 

/ir«S2?>Al 


Electric Lamp Shades, Ae6tisnu- 
lator ^rs or Boxes, luamp 
Chimn^s, Arc Lamp Clobes, 
Miners’ Safety Lamp «!**••«* 
(Oil and Electric), Well 
Glasses, Bulkhead Gtasaes, 
^ etc., etc. 



jL^ 


COLD HARBOUR, POPLAR, LONDON, L 14, 

and at 

• READING ENGINEERING WORKS, READING. 

E stablished in 1829, have steaffly 

specialised in Mixing and Grinding 
^Machine^, ini which they claim to have 
’iisprovemants, patented and unpatented, whicft 
SAVE LABOUR. INCREASE OUTPUT, and* 
IhJPROVE BROPUCT. , . 

I Mtken of the celebrated " HELIX " Patent Triple 

Mills, Patent ^sitive Drirtn Mge Runner Mills and Patent 
, • « Improvedrilterpresses. • 
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frmnnnuiTiimfiTTTTniiiniiiiiii' >iiiiti[iintiiiiimiiii 


SOFNOL :SUPE|t*LIME/:SPECIAJL.ITIES 


iMiiiuinuiiTiTiniiiim iiiintuiinir 


Sofnol Brand Produce* re*uU ¥rom cur »peciaU»a-« 
tion on lime for feneral chemical purposes, and 
especially for use in water treatment. 

Calcium Hydrate 

(SofntA Brand) dry powder of fixed composi* 

. PU^ty. stability in air. and convenient 
mechanical state maa^ it ideal for use wherever 
hydrated lim% isjrequired.^ 

Lime-Soda mixtures for 

water softening. We make these specially 

Co suit individual water supplies. Our mixtures 
eliirinate all mess and waste, the chemicals being 
ready mixed in the right proportions and fully ^tive. 
e • «* / 

Apparatus & ReageHts 

for water te$ting. These ensure the accurate 
analytical control of water supplies, with the minimum 
of time end trouble, and they are equally applioab^ to 
any system of water treatment. ^ 

The diagram illustrates our syphon burel^. The 
standard solution is contained in the large reservoir, 
and, when the pump bulb is actuated, auttSmatif.dlly (y^mrk- 
fills the burette and sets to the zero mark. 

Soda-Lime 

Sofnol Soda'Llme is of the highest porosity. It is 
prepared In a full range of grades, with and without 
added cathlysts. for every industrial and laboratory 
purpose. 

SOFNOL ^ 

UMITCD, ^ ^ 

WESTCOMBE. HILL, /K 
* GREENWICH. S.E. fO, , 

i . Telephone: Greeimnch 90. 

Teleg.: ** Softerials/* IVesteombe, London, . 





